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TO  THE 

Titles,  Authors  Names,  &c.  of  the  Publi¬ 
cations  reviewed  in  this  Volume., 

N.  B*  For  remarkable  Passages,  in  the  Extracts,  fee  the 
I  N  D  E  X,  at  the  End  of  the  Volume. 


British  Publications. 

For  the  Contents  of  the  Foreign  Articles,  in  the  Appendix, 
fee  the  laftPage  of  this  Table. 


A. 

A  Cab  jmy,  Royal.  See  Discourse. 

Agricultura,  67 

Aik  in  on  the  Application  of  Natural 
Hiftory  to  Poetry,  339 

All  the  Woilo’s  a  Stage,  395 

American  War,  Pamphlets  relative  to, 

65,  *45>  229>  400>  467*  47<? 

Andree  on  the  Gonorrhoea,  129 

Ansty’s  Latin  Epiftle,  150 

-  -•  - - tranflated,  4)9 

Answer  to  Burke’s  Letter  to  the  Sfte- 


riffs  of  Briftol, 

469 

. - - by  Topham, 

472 

Antidiabolady, 

3H 

Appeal  to  the  Unprejudiced, 

66 

Art  of  Converfing, 

480 

Asses  Ears,  a  Fable, 

193 

Athens,  Spirit  of. 

418 

Ayscough’s  Semiramis, 

66 

B. 

T^Eattie’s  Efiays  on  Truth,  &c. 

JL>  409 

Beauties  of  Biography, 
Beavan.  See  Boxhill. 

69 

Bed uk  ah,  an  Indian  Palloral, 

*5  7 

Ben  Mordecai’s  Inquiry,  19 6 

Bentley’s  Phalaris>  new  Edit.  23J 
Blair’s  Sermons,  27S 

Borthy'Tck  on  the  Extradlion  of  the 
Chryftaiine  Lens,  229 

Boxhill,  a  Poem,  312 

Bremner  on  Concert  Mufic,  ib. 

Brief  Defcription  of  LondonandWeft- 
rrinfter,  69 

Br  uckshaw’s  Trial,  233 

Brutus,  of  Cicero,  tranllated,  88 
Burke,  John,  his  Tranflation  of  Tif- 
fot’s  Letter  to  Zimmerman,  481 

- ,  Edmund,  his  Letter  to  the  She¬ 
riffs  of  Brifloi,  467 

— - ,  Anfwerto,  469 


Butler’s  Faft  Sermon  before  theHoufe 
of  Commons,  78 

C. 

C’Ameron’s  Verfion  of  Fingal,  186 
t  Cardale’s  Inquiry,  402 

Car  t  wr  ight’s  Letters  on  Female  Edu¬ 
cation,  391 

Champion’s  Reflections  on  Parties,  &c^ 

66 

Chandler ’8  Paraphrafe  on  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  3c  c,  ,  16$ 

A  a  ^ 


t 


( 


IV 


CONTENTS  of 


Char actirs,  of  Statefmen,  130 

■  "  ■  •,  by  Lord  Chefterfield,  29 3 

,  . - . reviewed, 

433 

Charade,  Treatife  on,  394 

Chesterfield.  See  Characters. 

Chimneys,  Treatife  on,  427 

Clarke’s  Abridgment  of  the  Penal  Sta¬ 
tutes,  230 

Comber,  Dr.  his  Tranflation  of  Theo- 
doret,  482 

■  .  .  his  Publication  of  Sir 

Chr.  Wandesford’s  Book  of  Inftroc- 
tions,  483 

Conduct  of  the  Primitive  Fathers, 

486 

Considerations  cn  theOfHce  of  Co¬ 
roner,  230 

Cooper,  Mrs.  her  Jane  Shore,  63 
Dr,  See  Letter. 

Correspondence  with  the  Review- 


ers, -  160,  239,  318,  407,  487 


D. 


DA  Costa’s  Conchology,  91 

Dale’s  Supplement  to  Calcula¬ 
tions,  155 

Darwall’s  Political  Lamentations, 

.  ,  39° 

Debt,  national..  See  Stone, 

Delicate  Crimes,  475 

De  Lolme’s  Hiftory  of  the  Flagellants, 

358 

Des  Infans,  M.  his  Lettre  a  Mad. 
Montague,  153 

- - - _ - tranflated,  ib. 

Diaboljad,  353 

* - ,  Additions  to,  235 

Dia  BOLAD-Y,.  I53 

Dobs  on,  Mrs.  her  Dialogue  on  Friend¬ 
ship,  t  289 

Dodd’s  Oration  at  Free  Mafons’  Hal), 

*52 

Double  Delufion,  309 

Down  man’s  Infancy,  complete,  395 
Duchess  of  Devon/hire’s  Cow,  477 
Puke  of  Devonlhire’s  Bull,  478 


E. 


Dw ards’s  Fofliology,  251 

_  Electrical  Eel,  313 

Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Charles 
Saunders,  478 

- on  a  Lady  s  Linnet,  479 

Emerson’s  Mifcellanies,  6§ 

Enfield’s  Biographical  Sermons,  403 
English’s  Elegy  on  Admiral  Saunders, 

478 


Erskine’s  Difcourfe  on  the  American 
War,  401 

"■  -  Equity  and  Wifdom,  &c. 

ib. 

— - . . .  Reflexions  on  the  Confe- 

tjuences,  & c.  ib. 

Essay 8,  Commercial,  &c.  149 

Every  Farmer  his  own  Cattle  DoXor, 

67 


F. 


FActs,  authentic  Narrative  of,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Centers,  &c.  133 

Falck’s  Account  of  an  improved  Steam 
Engine,  3$ 

Fa  lconer’s  Experiments  and  Obferva- 
tions  on  fixible  Air,  &c,  304 

Farmer  on  ChriiVs  Temptation  in  the 
Wildernefs,  3d  Edition,  314 

Far*  er  on  the  Rickets,  22S 

Fens,  Inquiry  into  the  great  Level  of, 

39a 

Ferber’s  Travels  through  Italy,  28 
First  of  April,  394 

Fitzgerald’s  Letter  to  the  DireXors 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  398 

Flagellants,  Hiftory  of,  358 

Fordyce’s  Addreftes  to  Young  Men, 

353 

Foreign  Correspondence.  See  Reviews 
for  March,  p.  aid  j  May,  p.  380. 
See  alfo  (for  the  Contents  of  thefe) 
the  General  Index. 

Forster’s  Voyage  round  the  World, 

266 

- - - - -  continued,  457 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  American  Con- 
tefts,  475 


Gi 


Gamblers,  a  Poem,  479 

Gellert’s  Metallurgic  Chemiftry,  la 
Gent 00  Laws,  36S 

Gray’s  Latin  Odes  imitated,  31,* 

Griffith,  Mrs.  her  Tranflation  of 
Des  Enfans’  Letter  to  M/cs.  Montagu, 

*53 

— 1  1  - ,  Dr.  his  Obfervations  on 

Fevers,  227 

Goats  Beard,  a  Fable,  193 

Goldsmith’s  Survey  of  Experimental 
Philofophy,  329 

Guy  on  cancerous  Cafes,  480 


H. 


H Aglet,  a  Poem,  .  1561 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  his  mag¬ 
nificent  account  of  Veluvius,  &c.  380 

Hanway’j 


V 


the  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 


Han  way’s  Solitude  in  Imprifonment, 

93 

Harmony  of  Truth,  Part  II.  485 
Hawkins’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  137 

. . continued,  270 

Heath-hill,  a  Poem,  312 

Heroic  Epiftle  from  Donna  Y  Ruiz,  to 
Richard  Twifs,  Efqj  312 

- - .  Anfwer  from  Richard  Twifs, 

Efq;  3 1 3 

Hill’s  Pietas  Redingenfis,  72 

Horje  Solitariie,  486 

H or nx’s  Commentary  on  the  Pfalms, 

1 

..  —  Letter  to  Smith,  403 

Hotel,  a  Farce,  66 

Hume.  See  Life. 

-  ■  ■.  See  Supplement. 

Hurd’s  Sermons  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  20 

—  - - Faft  Sermon  before  the  Lords, 

78 

Hurn,  See  Heath-hill. 


I. 


Letter  from  Voltaire  to  the  French 
Academy,  3*5 9 

— — - to  Courtney  Melmoth,  391 

- -  from  an  Officer  at  New  Yorlc, 

n  ti  •  395 

- to  Dr.  Price,  40o 

- — —  to  Adam  Smith,  403 

- to  Dr.  Cooper,  473 

Letters  on  the  Wor/hip  of  Chrift,  4* 

- - -  cn  Materialifm,  Sec.  St 

- from  M.  Montcalm,  306 

- - - of  Valens,  307 

- to  Soame  Jenyns,  433 

1  ■  ■  from  General  Wafhington, 

475 

Liberal  JnfpeCtion  of  the  Gofpel, 

4S4 

Life  of  David  Hume,  206 

- - .  Supplement  to,  483 

Lindsey’s  Sequel  to  his  Apology,  14 

- - -  -  Objections  to,  367 

Lion  extricated,  474 

London  and  Weftminfter  deferibed,  69 
Lott’s  Propofais,  j  c 3 


JAne  Shore  to  her  Friend,  68 

Inoculation,  of  the  Small-Pox, 
vindicated,  481 

Inqjuiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the 
Learned,  &c.  concerning  Chrift,  296 

— — - relating  to  the  Fens,  392 

- - - to  the  Worlhip  of 

Chrift,  40i 

Instructions  of  a  Duchefs  to  her 
Son,  _  #  %9Z 

Insurance  in  Lotteries  confidered, 

233 

John  the  Painter’s  Motives,  301 

.  - -  Trial  of  395 

- Ghoft,  477 

Jones’s  Tranllation  of  Cicero’s  Brutus, 

88 

Johnson’s  Sermon  on  the  Riches  of 
God’s  Grace, 


M. 

Aclaine’s  Letter  to  Soame  Je- 

v  jj.  nyns,  433 

Martyn’s  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  St.  Ann,  Weftminfter,  39® 

— - Elements  of  Natural  Hiftory, 

474 

M  a  son’s  CaraCtacus,  altered  for  the 
Stage,  66 

M  elmotr’s  Liberal  Opinions,  Vols. 
V.  and  VI.  231 

■  ■  - -  Pupil  of  Pleafure,  ib. 

Meyer’s  Method  of  making  Mineral 
Collections,  397 

Milesian,  a  Comic  Opera,  395 

Minutes  of  Mathews’s  Trial  atNew- 
Ycrk,  23a 

Modern  Traveller,  39.* 


of  Northumberland, 

235 

K. 

Mon r 0 — Pn?lefl tones  Medico , 

397 

Montcalm’s  Letters, 

306 

T[7~  Ello  on  Secret  Prayer, 

72 

Mof.secai’s  Eighth  Le'ter, 

206 

IV 

More,  Mifs,  her  Ode  to  Mr.  Garrick’? 

Dog, 

3H 

^  L» 

N. 

X  Anshorne’s  Country  Juflice, 

Part 

4 

JL  in. 

477 

PuTOosthcjck’s Hiftorxcal  andClaf- 

Letter  to  Lord  Chatham, 

65 

fical  Dictionary, 

180 

—  ■  -  to  the  Corporation  of 

Sur- 

North  American  Gazetteer, 

70 

geons. 

30s 

* - - to  the  Duchefs  ef  Devonftire, 

38S 

• - Second  Letter  to  ditto, 

3S9 

O. 

5 


r» 

VI 


CONTENTS  of 


o. 


OBje  CTiofJS  to  Lindfey’s  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  firft  14  Verfes  of  John, 

367 

Observations  on  Wefley’s  Second 

Calm  Addrefs,  401 

Ode  to  Dragon,  314 

Ogilvie’s  Rona,  96 

Old  Serpent’s  Reply  to  the  EleCtrical 

Eel,  478 

Qs s ian.  See  Cameron. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  a  Tragedy, 

J3i 


P. 


Parliamentary  Regiiler,  47a 
Peace  the  belt  Policy,  308 

Pearce’s  Commentary  on  the  Evange- 
lifts,  123 

— - - —  ■  — —  ■  —  concluded,  194 

Per cival’s  Experimental  tffays,  jzo 
— . . Father’s  InftruCtions,  Vol.  II. 

«  '  x  39* * 

Peters’s  Agricultura,  67 

Philosophical  Tranfaflions,  Vol. 

LXVI.  Part  2,  373 

Poemata — a  Gilberto  Wakefield,  3/4 
Poetical  Frenzy,  394 

Political  Paradox,  229 

Pownal’s  Letter  to  >mith,  117 

Prestwick  on  Poifons,  302 

Price,  Dr.  his  Notions  of  Liberty  re¬ 
futed,  1 32 

—  his  additional  Oty creations,  See. 

213 

Pringle’s  Difcourfe  on  preferving  the 
Health  of  Mariners,  396 

Pursuit  after  jtiappinefs,  313 


R. 


R  A spe’s  Tranflation  of  Ferber’s  Tra¬ 
vels,  28 

Reasons  for  the  late  Increase  of  the 
Poor’s  Rates,  309 

Reflections  on  Gaming,  &c.  169 

Remarks  on  the  Evidence,  &e.  deli¬ 
vered  by  Mr.  Glover,  concerning  the 
Petition  of  the  Weft-india  Merchants, 
Sec.  31 1 

«  -  . . on  Gilbert’s  Bill,  388 

•  - on  Weft-india  Difeafes,  480 

Remembrancer,  473 

Revolution  Vindicated,  473 

Reynolds’s  Difcourfe  to  the  Students 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  429 

Robertson’s  Hiftory  of  America,  449 


Robinson’s  ‘  Peace  the  beft  Policy,* 

308 

Rogers  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 

x  7* 

Rose’s  Elements  of  Botany,  23s 

Rosenstein  on  the  Dileafes  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  305 

Rowley’s  Poems,  256 

- —  continued,  321 

- - - - —  concluded,  44^ 

Rural  Improvements,  67 

Rutty’s  Gbfervations  on  the  Difpenfa- 
tories,  243 

— - —  Materia  Medica  Antiqua,  Sec . 

ib. 

Ry  land’s  Preceptor,  71 


S, 

^iAunders,  Admiral,  Elegy  on,  478 
Savage’s  Tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  131 

Schetley’s  Six  Quartettos,  gut 

Scott’s  Introduction  to  Reading,  158 
Selecta  Quteoam  ex  Plinii  Hxft.  Nat. 

„  70 
Semiuamis,  a  Tragedy,  66 

Sentimental  DHcourfes,  by  a  Lady, 

73 

Seraglio,  a  Comic  Opera,  395 

Sermons,  by  Hurd,  20 

- -  by  Tucker,  253 

- by  Blair,  5.78 

— * - by  Smith,  315 

— — — - by  Johnfon,  ib. 

- - by  Enfield,  403 

- - ,  Single,  79,  239,  317,  487 

— — - on  the  General  Faft,  73,  158, 

237>  3*5 

Sevffert’s  Tranflation  of  Gellert’s 
Chemiftry,  ij, 

Sm  1  th’s  State  of  the  Jails,  234 

- Twelve  Sermons,  31^ 

- - Hiftory  of  New-York,  2d  Edit. 

392 

Smollet’s  Tranflation  of  Telema- 
chus,  70 

Songs  in  Selima  and  Azor,  1 6 

Spar  mann’s  Tranflation  of  Rofenflein 
on  Childrens  Difeafes,  305 

Speech  to  the  People  of  England,  307 
Stone’s  Method  of  difeharging  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt,  41 3 

Sturch’s  Charge,  &c.  at  Twining’s  Or¬ 
dination,  236 

Supplement  to  the  Life  of  David 
Hume,  482 

Swaine’b  Cattle  Do&or,  67 


T. 


the  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 


vu 


T. 


W. 


TEars  of  Alnwick,  68 

Theodosius  to  Conftantia,  313 
Theological  Survey  of  the  Human 
Underftanding,  236 

Theosebes’s  Letters  on  the  Worlhip  of 
Chrift,  41 

Thompson’s  Edition  of  Paul  White¬ 
head’s  Poems,  477 

Tissot’s  Letter  to  Zimmerman,  481 
Topham’s  Addrefs  to  Burke,  472 

Treatise  on  the  Charade,  394 

Trial  of  Stackpolc,  395 

. - of  John  the  Painter,  ib. 

Trifler,  Vols.  If!  and  IV,  483 

Tr iumphs  of  Fafhion,  156 

Truth  and  Error  contrafted,  485 

Tucke r’s  Series  of  Amwers,  &c.  145 

►  ....  - Seventeen  Sermons,  253 

Twiss.  See  Heroic. 

Tythes.  Set  Willis. 


jW 

66 


V. 

VAlens’s  Letters, 

Vaughan’s  Hotel, 

Venus  attiring  the  Graces,  395 

VlAGG  I A  N  A ,  54 

Vize’s  new  Spelling  Book,  73 

Voltaire’s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Lite, 

46 

— - continued,  103 

r- - -  -  concluded,  173 

■- -  his  Letter  to  the  French 

Academy,  389 


WAkefield’s  Latin  Poems,  3T4 
Wandesforde,  Sir  Chrhto- 
pher,  his  Book  of  Inftrudtions,  483 
Ward’s  Natural  Hillory,  474 

Wart  on’s  Poe  r  s,  new  Edition,  3 21 
Watkinson  on  Inoculation,  481 
Watson’s  Hift.  of  Philip  ii.  of  Spain, 

244 

■■■-  - — - -  concluded,  343 

West-India  Dileafes,  praftical  Re¬ 
marks  on,  480 

Wesley’s  Hiftofy  of  England,  71 

- Calm  Addrels  to  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  England,  309 

- Onlervations  on,  401 

White’s  Appendix  to  his  Midwifry, 

,  3®5 

Whitehead  (Paul)  his  Poems  and 

Life,  ^  477 

Whitworth’s  Regifhr  of  the  Trade 
of  London,  158 

Will  1  a  m  son’s  Argument  for  Religion, 

•  236 

Willis  on  Agiflment  Tythes,  183 
Wimpey’s  Rural  improvements,  67 
Withering’s  Botanical  Arrangement, 

474 

Withers  on  the  Abufe  of  Medicine, 

3°3 

WjTTENHAM-HILL,  a  Poem,  I57 
Wood’s  Medical  Cafes,  g gQ 

Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  the  Houfe  of 
Valois,  113 


V. 


YOrk,  Archbifhop  of,  his  Sermon 
before  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gofpel,  4C4 

Young’s  Spirit  of  Athens,  41S 

i  j  -  % 

CONTENTS  of  the  FOREIGN  ARTICLES, 

in  the  APPENDIX  to  this  Volume. 

/  .  y  *  \  »  t ,  *  v 

N.B.  For  the  Contents  of  the  Foreign  Articles  in  the  Cor¬ 
respondence,  inferted  in  the  Reviews  for  March  and  May, 
fee  the  General  Index,  with  which  they  are  incorporated. 


ACademy.  See  Paris,  See  Pe« 
t  ersburgh. 

Allipha,  Antiquities  of,  362 

America,  new  Hiftory  of,  printing  at 
Sienna,  561 

Arcere’s  State  of  Agriculture  among 
the  Romans,  557 

Bailli’s  Letters  to  Voltaire  on  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Sciences  in  Afia,  503 


Bible.  See  Chais. 

Born,  M.  de,  his  Mem.  of  a  private  So¬ 
ciety  of  learned  Men  in  Bohemia,  539 
Carrard’s  Anfwer  to  the  Queflion, 
“  What  are  the  Requifites  in  the  Arc 
of  Obferv'mg  P”  4QZ 

Chais,  Mr,  his  Edition  of  the  Bible, 

522 

Ciceko’s  Works,  SccErnesti, 

Copenhagen, 


viii  CONTE  NT  S  /a^Forhign  Articles, 


Copenhagen.  See  Prize  Ques¬ 
tions. 

Correspondence  with  the  Reviewers, 

551 

De  la  Legijlatien.  See  Mably. 

De  I'Etat  de  1' Agriculture.  See  Arcep.e. 
Despotism,  bee  Essay. 
Dictionnaire  of  the  Origin  of  ufeful 
Inventions,  558 

Dissertazi  one  intorno  alle  Obferva- 
xioni  Stljlixiali,  560 

Dome’s  Hift.  of  theEnglifh  and  French 
in  the  Eaft-indies,  559 

Du  Rocher,  M.  Guerin,  his  true  Hil- 
tory  of  the  fabulous  Ages,  553 

Eloge  des  Femmesy  Sec.  SeeScHUTZEN. 
Ernesti’s  Edition  of  Cicero,  514 

Ess  a  1  fur  le  Defpotijme,  489 

—  '  fur  cette  Queftion,  Sec.  See 
Carr  ar  n, 

- -  fur  les  Langues,  See  Sa- 


MaGellan,  Mr.  his  Defcription  of  the 
Englilh  Cdfants  and  Sextants, 
Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Italy,  55S 

- of  learned  Men  in  Bohe- 

1  559 

relative  to  an  hiftory  of  in- 

ib. 


mia. 


BLISS. 

Fau cher’s  Hiftory  of  Cardinal  Polig- 
nac,  ■  -  556 

Gebelin’s  Primitive  World,  Sec.  Vol. 

III.  \  536 

Geer,  Baron  de,  his  Memoirs  relative 
to  Infe&s,  559 

Georgia,  Relation  of  the  Settlement 
of  the  Seltzburg  Emigrants  there,  559 
History  of  the  late  War  between  the 
Ruffians  and  Turks,  521 

«— — - of  Italian  Literature,  531 

- *  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Sciences  at  Paris,  for  1772,  Part  II. 

54^ 

— - of  the  Society  formed  at  Am* 

flerdam  for  the  Recovery  of  drowned 
Perfons,  52 1 

- veritable,  of  the  fabulous  Ages, 

„  .  553 

- - — —  of  Cardinal  Pohgnac,  55  6 

— — - -  of  the  Engliih  and  French  in 

the  Eaft-indies,  559 

Ho  u  big  ant’s  Bible,  ufeful  Abridgment 
.  of,  560 

Idee  Sommaire ,  &c.  See  Needham. 
Jelgersma’s  Experiments  relative  to 
the  ele&rical  Phial  of  Leyden,  590 
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Art.  I.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Pfalms.  In  which  the  literal, 
or  hillorical  Senfe,  as  they  relate  to  King  David,  and  the  People 
oflfrael,  is  illultrated  ;  and  their  Application  to  Meffiah,  to  the 
Church,  and  to  Individuals,  as  Members  thereof,  is  pointed  out : 
With  a  View  to  render  the  Ufe  of  the  Pfalter  pleafing  and  profit¬ 
able  to  all  Orders  and  Degrees  of  Chriftians.  By  George  Horne, 
D.  D.  Prefident  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majefty.  4to.  2  Vols.  1  1.  is.  Boards.  Ox¬ 
ford  printed.  London,  fold  by  Rivington,  &c.  1776. 


TH  E  acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  book?  of  the  Old 
Teftament  alone  recommends  them  to  our  high  regard; 
and  when  they  are  confidered  as  containing  a  divine  revelation, 
it  will  not  appear  furprifing  that  they  have  employed  the  ftu- 
dious  attention  of  thofe  among  the  learned,  who  were  belt  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them;  and  that  they  have  been  productive  of 
many  other  volumes.  The  Pfalms  are  an  admirable  collection 
of  ancient  poetry,  and,  viewed  in  that  light  only,  are  highly 
to  be  valued  :  but  they  are  ineflimable,  on  account  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  moral  purpofes  which  they  are  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote.  They  have  accordingly  met  with  many  expofitors.  The 
ancients,  as  this  Writer  properly  obferves,  were  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  fpiritual  or  evangelical  applications  of  them. 
"  The  moderns  have  fet  themfelves  to  inveftigate  with  diligence, 
and  afcertain  with  accuracy,  their  literal  fcope  and  meaning. 
Piety  and  devotion,  he  adds,  characterize  the  writings  of  the 
ancients ;  the  commentaries  of  the  moderns  difplay  more  learn¬ 
ing  and  judgment.  To  bring  them  in  fome  degree  together, 
is  the  defign  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which  the  Author  has 
not  laboured  to  point  out  what  feemed  wrong  in  either,  but 
to  extract  what  he  judged  to  be  right  from  both  ;  to  make, 
fays  he,  the  annotations  of  the  latter,  a  ground-work  for  im- 
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provements  like  thofe  of  the  former*  and  thus  to  conflrudl  ait 
edifice  folid  as  well  as  fpecious. 

Dr.  Horne  expreffes,  in  ftrong  term?,  the  refpedl  and  grati¬ 
tude  due  from  all  lovers  of  the  facred  writings,  to  tiiofe  who 
have  laboured  in  the  field  of  literal  criticijm  ;  of  whofe  works 
he  has  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf:  but  he  apprehends  that 
the  fpiriiual  fenfe  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  ;  and 
this  confideralion,  we  are  told,  gave  birth  to  the  prefent 
Commentary. 

By  the  fpiritual  fenfe ,  this  Writer  does  not  merely  underftand 
that  natural  exposition  and  application  of  the  Pfalmift’s  expref- 
fions  and  fentiments  by  which  the  piety  of  the  Reader  may  be 
awakened  and  cherifhed,  and  he  may  be  comforted  and  anima¬ 
ted  according  to  his  circa mllances  and  duties  :  but  he  means 
by  this  phrafe,  the  prophetical  or  mydical  fenfe;  fuppofing, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Fathers,  that,  almoft  all  the 
Pfalms  are  fpoken  in  the  perfon  of  Chriff,  being  addrefied  by 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  that  is  by  Chrift  to  God.” 

Such  is  this  Writer’s  geneial  notion,  and  on  this  idea  h® 
pn  ceeds,  not  wholly  negledling  what  he  terms  the  literal  fenfe, 
though  attending  principally  to  the  other. 

‘  Where,  fays  he,  the  literal  fenfe  was  plain,  it  is  noticed  only  fo 
far  as  was  neccfTaiy  to  make  an  application,  or  form  a  reflexion. 
Where  there  appeared  any  obfeurity,  or  difficulty,  recourfe  was  had 
to  the  bell  critics,  and  that  folution  which  feemed  the  mod  fatisfac- 
tory,  given  in  the  concifefl  manner.  Much  labour  hath  here  been 
bellowed,  where  little  appears.  The  plan  of  every  Pfalm  hath  been 
attentively  ftudied,  with  the  connection  and  dependence  of  its  parts, 
which  it  is  the  defign  of  the  argument,  to  each  pfalm,  to  exhibit  in 
one  view,  and  of  the  Commentary  to  purfue  and  explain  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.— —The  refult  of  fuch  critical  inquiries  as  were 
found  neceffary  to  be  made,  is  given  in  as  few  words  as  poffible  ; 
often,  only  by  inferring  into  a  verfe,  or  fubjoining  to  it,  that  fenfe 
of  a  word,  cr  phrafe,  which  feemed,  on  mature  deliberation,  to  be 
the  bell  ;  as  it  was  deemed  improper  to  clog,  with  prolix  difquih- 
tlons  of  this  kind,  a  work  intended  for  general  ufe.  The  Reader 
will,  however,  reap  the  benefit  of  many  fuch,  which  have  been, 
carefully  conihhed  for  him.  And  he  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  have 
reafon  to  complain,  that  afiy  verfe  is  paffed  over  without  a  tolerably 
confident  interpretation,  and  fome  ufeful  improvement.’ 

But  the  Chriltian  redemption  is,  Dr.  Horne  apprehends, 
the  chief  fubject  of  thefe  divine  hymns;  which  for  tne  greater 
part  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  language  of  Chrift  and  his 
Church.  To  fupport  this  fentiment,  he  alleges  feveral  confi- 
derations;  fuch  as  that,  the  ancient  Jews  were  taught  to  re¬ 
gard  the  MefKah  as  the  capital  objedt  of  the  Plalter;  that  the 
primitive  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  Church  united  in  fuch  an 
explication  ;  and  above  all,  that  many  paflages  are  cited  from 
hence  by  Chrift  and  his  apollies,  and  applied  in  this  manner. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  tmy  be  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  perufe  his  vo¬ 
lumes,  the  pious  and  learned  Writer  exprefies,  in  a  very  ftrong 
manner,  the  fatisfa6iion  he  has  found  in  compofing  them.  On 
this  topic  he  fpeaks  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  and  breaks  out 
in  the  following  rhapfody  : 

‘  Could  the  Author  flatter  himfelf,  that  any  one  would  have  half 
the  pleafure  in  reading  the  following  expofition,  which  he  hath  had 
in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  lofs  of  his  Jabaur.  The  em¬ 
ployment  detached  him  from  the  buftle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of 
politics,  and  the  noife  of  folly  ;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for 
a  feafon,  care  and  difquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling.  He  arole, 
frefh  as  the  morning  10  his  talk  ;  the  filence  of  the  night  invited  him 
to  pnrfue  it  ;  and  he  can  truly  fay  that  food  and  reft  were  not  pre¬ 
ferred  before  it.  Every  Pfalm  improved  infinitely  on  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneafinefs  but  the  lafl ;  for  then 
he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Happier  hours  than  thofe  which 
have  been  fpent  in  thefe  meditations  on  the  fongs  of  Sion,  he  never 
experts  to  fee  in  this  world.  Very  pleafantly  did  they’1  pafs,  and 
moved  fmoothly  and  fwiftly  along;  for,  when  thus  engaged,  he 
counted  no  time.  Tliev  arc  gone,  but  have  left  a  relifli  and  a  fra- 
grance  on  the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  fweet.’ 

We  congratulate  the  Author  on  the  pleafure  he  has  received 
from  an  employment,  fo  well  fuited  to  his  chara&er  and  fta- 
tion,  efpecialiy  in  the  retirement  of  a  college.  How  far  his 
judgment,  as  to  the  application  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pfalms,  is  confonant  with  the  Truth,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine.  The  double  fenfe  of  prophecy,  is  in  itfelf  a  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  it  feems  that  its  reality  cannot  but  be  admitted  by 
confiftent  believers  in  a  revelation.  It  has  found  able  advocates 
of  later  years  ;  from  fome  of  whofe  writings,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Lord  Bacon,  Bp.  Chandler,  Bp.  Lowth,  Dr.  Hurd,  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rick,  and  Mr.  Mudge,  pertinent  quotations  are  here  produced. 
Thefe  authors  (to  whom  feveral  others  might  be  added,  as, 
particularly,  the  learned  Mr.  Pierce  of  Exeter)  fupport  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  fome  Pfalms  from  which  citations  are  made  in 
the  New  Teftament  as  prophetical  of  Chrift,  and  fome  of  thefe 
writers,  to  whom  may  be  added,  as  quoted  in  this  perform¬ 
ance,  the  great  Erafmus  and  Dr.  Allix,  favour  that  more  ge¬ 
neral  expoiition  of  the  Pfalms,  in  this  manner,  for  which  Dr. 
Horne  pleads,  and  on  which  his  commentary  proceeds. 

But  though  it  fhould  be  allowed  that  there  are  hymns  in 
this  collection  written  under  the  influence  of  the  fpirit  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  which,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  allegory,  predict  golpel 
times  and  events,  it  is  not  eafy  to  admit  that  fuch  a  fentiment 
fhould  be  extended  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried  by  this 
Commentator.  There  are  paftages  cited  in  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  which  may  receive  a  good  fenfe  as  illuftrated,  or  ful¬ 
filled,  under  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  while  they  might  not 
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originally  point  to  thefe  times;  though  there  are  others  which 
feem  immediately  and  at  fir  ft  to  have  regarded  them.  And  as 
to  applications  of  this  kind  made  by  the  Fathers,  the  argument 
front  hence  lofes  much  of  its  weight  when  it  is  confidered  that 
they  fometimes  ran  into  very  wild  and  extravagant  conjectures. 
St.  Jerome,  it  is  v/ell  known,  as  our  Author  properly  obferves, 
when  grown  older  and  wifer,  lamented  that  in  the  fervors  of  a 
youthful  fancy  he  had  fpiritualized  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah 
before  he  underftood  it.  If  it  is  granted  that  other  Pfalms  than 
thofe  which  have  a  direct  prophetical  afpedt,  or  are  quoted  by 
the  writers  of  the  gofpel  relate  to  the  Chriftian  fcheme  and  its 
author,  where  fhall  .we  flop  or  confine  our  fuppofitions  ?  And 
does  not  this  open  the  way  to  myfticifm,  conceit,  and  confu- 
fion  ?  Dr.  Allix,  indeed,  feems  to  furnifh  us  with  a  rule,  when 
he  fays  that  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  in  their  quotations,  give 
a  key  to  their  hearers,  by  which  they  might  apply  to  the  fame 
fubjedfs  the  Pfalms  of  the  fame  compofure  and  expreflion  ;  but 
we  apprehend  that  Dr.  Horne  hath  pafied  beyond  this  line. 
He  acknowledges  indeed,  very  freely,  that  the  mode  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  he  efpoufes  is  liable  to  abufe,  and  hath  been 
abufed  ;  and  we  agree  with  him,  entirely,  in  what  he  adds 
from  Dr.  Hurd, — 44  men  of  fenfe  will  confider  that  a  princi- 
ciple  is  not  therefore  to  be  rejedted,  becaufe  it  has  been  abufed  ;** 
but  acceding  to  this,  we  cannot  but  doubt,  whether,  though 
from  pious  and  good  intentions,  our  Expofitor,  through  an 
attachment  to 'a  favourite  fcheme,  has  not  proceeded  fomething 
farther  than  he  is  warranted  to  do  by  feripture  and  reafon.  A 
very  devotional  and  edifying  ufe  may  be  made  of  this  part  of 
the  facred  writings,  without  indulging  the  imagination  that 
the  far  greater  number  of  thefe  Pfalms  are  prophetical  of  the 
Chriftian  redemption! 

We  fhall  here  infert  fome  quotations  from  different  parts 
of  the  work,  by  which  our  Readers  may  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  of  it. 

Pfalm  I.  ver.  i.  Blef'ed  is  the  man  that  nxalketh  not  in  the  counfel  of 
the  ungodly ,  nor  fandetb  in  the  <vjay  of  fnners ,  nor  fitteth  in  the  feat  of 
the  fcornful. 

*  The  Pfalter,  like  the  fermon  on  the  mount,  openeth  with  a 
4  Beatitude,’  for  our  comfort  and  encouragement,  directing  us  im¬ 
mediately  to  that  happinefs,  which  all  mankind  in  different  ways, 
are  feeking  and  enquiring  after.  All  would  fecure  themfelves  from 
the  incurfions  of  mifery  ;  but  all  do  not  confider  that  mifery  is  the 
offspring  of  fin,  from  which  it  is  therefore  neceffary  to  be  delivered 
and  preferved,  in  order  to  become  happy,  or  4  bleffed.’  The  variety 
of  expreffions,  here  ufed  by  David,  intimateth  to  us,  that  there  is  a 
gradation  in  wickednefs ;  and  that  he  who  would  not  perfifl:  in  evil 
courfes,  or  commence  a  fcoffer  at  the  my  fiery  of  gcdlinels,  muft 
have  no  felloyvfhip  with  bad  men  ;  fince  it  is  impofiible  for  any  one, 
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who  forfakes  the  right  path,  to  fay,  whither  he  fhall  wander  ;  and 
few  when  they  begin  to  walk  in  the  “  counfel  of  the  ungodly,”  pro- 
pofe  finally  to  fit  down  in  the  “  feat  of  the  fcornful.”  O  thou  fe- 
cond  Adam,  who  alone,  fince  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  firft,  haft  at¬ 
tained  a  fin  lefs  perfection,  make  thy  fervants  “  blefted,”  by-making 

them  “  righteous,”  through  thy  merits  and  grace.’ - 

V.  ver.  10.  Defroy  thou  them>  O  God ,  let  them  fall  by  their  own 
counfels  :  cafi  them  out  hi  the  multitude  of  their  tranfgrefjions ,  for  they 
have  rebelled  againf  thee . 

*  Concerning  paftages  of  this  imprecatory  kind  in  the  book  of 
Pfalms,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are  not  fpoken  of  private  and 
perfonal  enemies,  but  of  the  oppofers  of  God  and  his  anointed  ;  nor 
of  any  among  thefe,  but  the  irreclaimable  and  finally  impenitent, 
and  this  by  way  of  prediction,  rather  than  imprecation;  which 
would  appear,  if  the  original  words  were  tranfiated  uniformly  in  the 
future  tenfe,  as  they  might  be,  and  indeed,  to  cut  cff  all  occafion 
from  them  which  defire  it,  fhould  be  tranfiated.  The  verfe  before 
us  would  then  run  thus — “  Thou  wilt  deitroy  them,  O  God  ;  they 
fhall  perifii  by  their  own  counfels  :  thou  wilt  call  them  out  in  the 
multitude  of  their  tranfgreftions,  for  they  have  rebelled  againft  thee.” 
The  words,  when  rendered  in  this  form,  contain  a  prophecy  of  the 
infatuation,  rejection,  and  deilruCiion  of  fuch  as  fhould  obltinately 
perfeve re  in  their  oppofition  to  the  counfels  of  heaven,  whether  re¬ 
lating  to  David,  to  Chrilt,  or  to  the  Church.  The  fate  of  Ahito- 
phel  and  Abfalom,  of  judas  and  the  Jews,  fhould  warn  others  not  to 
offend  after  the  fame  example.’ 

VI.  ver.  7.  Mine  eye  is  confumed  becaufe  of  grief ;  it  waxeth  old 
hecaufe  of  all  mine  enemies. 

*  Grief  exhaults  the  animal  fpirits,  dims  the  eyes,  and  brings  on 
old  age  before  its  time.  Thus  it  is  faid,  concerning  the  man  of  for- 
rcws,  that  many  were  afionifhed  at  him,  his  vilage  was  marred  more 
than  any  man,  and  his  form  more  than  the  fons  of  men.’  lfa.  Hi.  14. 
e  How  long,  in  thefe  times,  might  youth  and  beauty  laft,  were  godly 
forrow  their  only  enemy  !’ 

XV.  ver.  1.  Lord ,  who  fhall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  !  who  Jhali 
dwell  in  thine  holy  hill  / 

*  The  prophet  alludes  to  the  hill  of  Sion  in  the  earthly  Jerufalem, 
to  the  tabernacle  of  God  which  was  thereon,  and  the  character  of 
the  prieft,  who  fhould  officiate  in  that  tabernacle.  But  all  thefe 
were  figures  of  a  celeftial  Jerufalem,  a  fpiritual  Sion,  a  true  taber¬ 
nacle,  and  an  eternal  prieft.  To  the  great  originals  therefore  we 
mull  transfer  our  ideas,  and  confiaer  the  enquiry  as  made  after  him 
who  fhould  fix  his  reding  place  on  the  heavenly  mount,  and  exercife 
his  unchangeable  priefihood  in  the  temple  not  made  with  hands. 
And  fince  the  difciples,  of  this  new  and  great  high  prieft,  become 
righteous  in  him,  and  are  by  the  fpirit  conformed  to  his  image,  the 
character  which  effentially  and  inherently  belongs  only  to  him,  will 
derivatively  belong  to  them  alfo,  who  mull  follow  his  ileps  below,  if 
they  would  reign  with  him  above.’ 

XVI.  ver.  2.  O  my  Joul ,  thou  hafl  faid  unto  the  Lord ,  thou  art  my 
Lcrd-y  my  goo dnefs  extendeth  not  to  thee  ;  3.  But  to  the  faints  that  are  in 
the  earthy  &c. 
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f  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  the  latter  claufe  of  this  verfe  is  ren¬ 
dered - ■“  My  goodnefs  is  from  thee.”  An  ingenious  writer 

thinks  the  Hebrew  will  bear  this  fenfe,  in  the  elliptical  way,  thus - - 

“  My  goodnefs!  fhall  I  mention  that?  by  no  means;  it  is  all  to  be 
aferibed  to  thee.”  The  goodnefs  of  man  is  all  derived  from  God, 
and  fhould  be  extended  to  his  brethren.  That  of  Mefiiah  owed  it’s 
original  to  his  union  with  the  divinity;  and  promoted  the  falvation 
qf  thofe  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  that  is  to  fay,  of  thofe  who 
thereby  became  “  the  faints  and  excellent  ones  in  the  earth.”  For 
their  fakes  obedience  was  performed,  and  propitiation  made,  by  the 
Son  of  God,  beca,pfe  he  loved  them  with  an  everlafting  love,  and 
placed  “  all  his  delight*  in  making  them  happy*  “  He  rejoiced  in 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  and  his  delights  were  with  the  fons 
of  men.”  Prov.  viii.  31.’ 

XIX.  ver.  3.  There  is  no  fpeech  nor  language ,  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard. 

‘  Our  Tranflator3-,  by  the  words  inferted  in  a  different  character 
have  declared  their  fenfe  of  this  paffage  to  be  that  there  is  no  nation, 
or  language,  whither  the  inftrudlion  diffufed  by  the  heavens  doth 
not  reach.  But  as  the  fame  thought  is  fo  fully  expreffed  in  the  next 
verfe,  <(  Their  found  is  gone  out,”  Sec.  it  feems  moil  advifeable  to 
adhere  to  the  original  which  runs  literally  thus,  No  fpeech,  no 
words,  their  voice  is  not  heard  that  is,  although  the  heavens  are 
thus  appointed  to  teach,  yet  it  is  not  by  articulate  founds  that  they 
doit;  they  are  not  endowed,  like  man,  with  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ; 
but  they  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  mind  of  the  inteliigent  beholder  in 
another  way,  and  that,  when  underdood,  a  no  lefs  forcible  way,  the 
way  of  picture,  or  reprefehtation.  So  manifold  is  the  wiidom  of 
God ;  fo  various  are  the  ways  by  which  he  communicates  it  to  men  V 

XX.  ver.  3.  Remember  all  thy  offerings ,  c^nd  accept  thy  burnt  facrifce. 

*  As  Chrift,  in  the  days  of  his  flefh,  offered  up,  not  only  prayers 

and  tears,  but,  at  length,  his  own  moll  precious  body  and  blood,  the 
church  here  prays  that  the  great  propitiatory  facrifice  may  be  had  in 
everlafting  remembrance  before  God,  and  the  merits  of  it  be  conti¬ 
nually  pleaded  in  arreff  of  judgment,  and  accepted  for  herfelf  and 
her  children. * 

XXV.  ver.  13.  His  foul  fall  dwell  at  eafe,  Heb.  lodge  in  goodnefs  : 

Ver.  14.  fhe  fecret ,  Heb  .fixed  ccunfel ,  or  defgn  cf  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  him  ;  and  he  will  few  them  his  covenant ;  Heb.  and  his 
covenant  to  make  them  know  it.  ✓ 

XXXVII.  ver.  25.  1  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ,  yet  have  J 

not  feen  the  righteous  forfaken ,  nor  his  feed  begging  bread .  26.  He  is 

ever  merciful  and  lendeth  and  his  feed  is  bleJJ'ed. 

‘  So  far  is  charity  from  impoverishing,  that  what  is  given  away, 
like  vapours  emitted  by  the  earth,  returns  in  fhowers  of  bleliings, 
into  the  bofom  of  the  perfon  who  gave  it,  and  his  offspring  is  not 

the  worfe,  but  infinitely  the  better  for  it. - The  bread  that  endur- 

eth,  as  well  as  that  which  perifheih,  is  his,  and  the  bieffings  of  time 
are  crowned  with  thofe  of  eternity.' 

ver.  37.  Mark  the ptrfedi  man,  a?;d  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace. 
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*  After  taking  a  view  of  thofe  Abort  Jived  honours,  which  the 
world  fetteth  on  the  heads  of  i to  rpod  favoured  votaries,  let  us  turn 
oar  eyes  to  “  the  perfect  and  upright  one,5’  let  us  behold  the  perma- 
ment  grea  wefs  and  the  unfading  glory  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  is 
in  the  gjialt  of  the  paraaiie  of  God,  whofe  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations,  and  whofe  fruit  is  the  fruit  of  ii  peace.” 

LXV.  ver.  9*  Thou  v ifitej}  the  earth  and  wateref  it ;  thou  greatly 
enricheji  it  with  the  river  of  God ,  which  is  full  of  water :  thou  pre - 
parejl  them  corn ,  when  thou  hafl  fo  provi :ed for  it ;  or,  for  J'o  thou  haf 
ejlablijhed ,  or,  conjlituted  it . 

‘  Under  the  beautiful  image  of  a  once  barren  and  dry  land,  ren¬ 
dered  fruitful  by  kindly  Ihowers  of  rain,  turning  dearth  into  plen- 
teoufnefs  are  reprefented  here  (as  in  Ifai.  xxxv.  and  numberlefs  other 
places)  the  gracious  “  vifitation”  of  the  church  by  the  fpirit  5  the 
“  riches”  of  grace  and  mercy,  poured  on  the  hearts  of  men,  from 
the  exhauftlefs  <c  river  of  God  j”  and  the  bountiful  provision  made 
thereby,  for  the  relief  of  that  fpiritual  famine,  which  had  been  fore 
in  all  lands.  See  Ifai.  Iv.  10.  Rev.  xxii.  1.  Amos  viii.  1  1. 

ver.  13.  The  pajiures  are  clothed  with  flocks:  the  valleys  alflo  are 
covered  over  with  corn  ;  they  Jhout  for  joy ,  they  aljo  flng. 

*  The  happy  effeds  of  God’s  vifiting  the  eartn  with  rain,  are 
vallies  covered  with  corn,  verdant  meads,  and  thriving  flocks.  All 
thefe  ideas,  in  the  prophetical  fcriptures,  are  frequently  transferred 
to  the  times  of  refrefhment  and  confolation  of  peace  and  fruitfulnefs, 
in  the  church,  which  breaks  forth  into  joy,  in  the  one  cafe,  as  the 
world  is  always  ready  to  do  in  the  other.  Manifold  and  marvellous, 
O  Lord,  are  thy  works,  whether  of  nature,  or  of  grace  ;  furely,  in 
wifdom  and  loving  kindnefs  had  thou  mad^  them  all ;  the  earth  in 
every  fenfe  is  full  of  thy  riches.5 

LXVIIi.  ver.  13.  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots ,  yet  fhall  ye 
be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  fiver ,  and  her  feathers  with 
yellow  gold . 

‘  By  lying  among  the  pots”  or  in  “  dull  and  afiies”  is  evidently 
denoted  a  date  of  affliction  and  wretchednefs  like  that  of  Ifrael  in 
Egypt ;  which  was  exchanged  for  one  of  the  utmod  dignity  and 
fplendor  in  Canaan  ;  one  as  different  from  the  former,  as  a  caldron, 
difcoloured  by  fmoke  and  foot,  is  from  the  bright  and  beautiful 
plumage  of  an  eadern-dove,  glidering  interchangeably,  as  with  filver 
and  gold.  Thus  the  church  of  Chrid,  emerged  from  a  date  of  perfe¬ 
ction  and  tribulation,  into  one  of  fplendor  and  magnificence.  And 
fuch  is  the  change  made  in  the  fpiritual  condition  of  any  man,  when 
he  paffes  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  Tons  of  God  ;  he  is  inveded  with  the  robe  of  righteoufnefs,  and 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  the  fpirit  of  holinefs.5 

In  a  note  on  the  former  part  of  this  verfe  u  lying  among 
the  pots,’5  our  Commentator  obferves  that  his  ingenious  friend 
Mr.  Parkhurft,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  coniiders  the'  word 
as  fignifying  Rows  of  ftones,  on  which  the  caldrons 
or  pots  were  placed.  Lying  among  thefe,  denotes,  he  remarks, 
the  moft  abjeCt  flavery  ;  for  this  was  the  place  of  reft  allotted 
tp  the  vileft  flaves.  Sp  our  Tranflators  are  faid  to  reader  the 
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word  in  the  margin  of  Ezek.  xl.  43.  Dr.  Chandler  adopts 
the  fame  interpretation.  We  cannot  but  take  notice  here  how 
differently  Dr.  Durell  underftands  the  paflage,  who  fuppofes 
the  word  to  fignify  “  fheep-folds,”  and  thinks  the  verfe,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  next,  carries  in  it  a  reflexion  on  fome  of  the 
tribes  of  Ifrael  which  did  not  aflift  Deborah  in  the  battle  againft 
Sifera.  When  there  is  a  variety  of  criticifm  on  the  fame  text, 
it  ferves  chiefly  to  confound  the  Reader.  However  that  which 
Dr.  Horne  adopts,  feems  probable  and  fatisfa&ory.  In  the 
commentary  on  this  Pfalm  he  acknowledges  his  obligation  to 
the  late  Dr.  Chandler,  4  whofe  admirable  expofition  of  its  li¬ 
teral,  or  hiftorical  fenfe,  in  his  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of 
David,  he  fays,  he  has  followed,  and  alfo  his  very  ingenious 
divifion  of  it  into  five  parts,  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  performed  at  the  removal  of  the  ark.* 

Ver.  14.  When  the  Almighty  J'catter  ed  kings  in  it,  it  was  white  as 
fnow  in  Salmon. 

*  The  purport  of  this  difficult  verfe  feems  to  be,  that  all  was  white 
as  fnovv,  i.  e.  all  was  brightnefs,  joy,  and  feflivity,  about  mount 
Salmon,  when  the  Almighty,  fighting  for  his  people  Ifrael,  vanquiihed 
their  enemies,  in  or  about  that  part  of  the  country.* 

XC.  ver.  it.  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger?  eajen  accord¬ 
ing  to  thy  fear ,  fo  is  thy  wrath. 

<  Houbigant  renders  the  verfe  thus,  “  Quis  novit  vim  irae  tuae ; 

et,  prout,  terribilis  es,  furorem  tuum  ?” - “  Who  knoweth,”  or 

confidereth,  “  the  power  of  thine  anger,  and  thy  wrath  in  proportion 
as  thou  art  terrible  ?”  that  is,  in  other  words,  notwithftanding  all 
the  manifeftations  of  God’s  indignation  againft  fin,  which  introduced 
death,  and  every  other  calamity  among  men,  who  is  there  that 
knoweth,  who  that  duly  confidereth  and  layeth  to  heart  the  Almighty 
power  of  that  indignation  ;  who  that  is  induced,  by  beholding  the 
mortality  of  his  neighbours,  to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  own  departure 
hence?  fuch  holy  confideration  is  the  gift  of  God,  from  whom  the 
pfalmift,  in  the  next  verfe  direCteth  us  to  requeft  it. 

CX.  ver.  7.  He  Jhall  drink  of  the  brook ,  or,  torrent ,  in  the  way ,  and 
therefore  jhall  he  lift  up  his  head . 

*  The  means  by  which  Chrift  fhould  obtain  h-is  univerfal  king¬ 
dom,  and  everlafting  priefthood,  feem  here  to  be  affigned.  “  In  his 
way”  to  glory,  he  was  to  drink  deep  of  the  waters  of  affliction ;  the 
fwollen  “  torrent”  occurred  in  the  way  and  prefented  itfelf  between 
him  and  the  throne  of  God.  To  this  “  torrent  in  the  way”  the 
Saviour  defcended,  bowed  himfelf  down,  and  “drank”  of  it  for  us  all, 
“  and  therefore,  did  he  lift  up  his  head,”  that  is,  he  arofe  victo¬ 
rious,  and  from  the  valley  in  which  the  torrent  ran,  afcended  to 
the  fummit  of  that  holy  and  heavenly  mount,  where  he  reigneth, 
’till  <(5  his  enemies  be  made  his  footftool.”  St.  Paul  hath  exprefled 
the  fame  fentiment  in  literal  terms;  “  He  humbled  himfelf,  and  be¬ 
came  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  crofs  ;  wherefore, 
God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him.”  Phil,  1 1,  8,* 
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Dr.  Horne  obferves  on  the  above  verfe  that  the  Hebrew  word 
fignifies,  in  general,  cc  a  current  of  water,”  which  may  be  either 
turbid  or  overwhelming,  or  a  clear  and  gentle  ftream.  ‘  Hence, 
fays  he,  arifes  an  ambiguity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
which  may  be  expounded  either  of  the  fufferings  Chrift  tailed, 
or  of  the  refrefhments  he  experienced ;  either  way  the  fenfe  is 
good,  and  true,  as  it  relates  to  Mefilah.  The  idea  of  a 
<c  brook  in  the  way ,  or  the  roadf  feems  to  favour  the  expoft- 
tion  of  afflictions  and  fufferings.  But,  it  is  added,  I  advance 
it,  as  becomes  me  to  do,  with  great  deference  and  fubmifflon, 
fince  Bifhop  Lowth  and  Mr.  Merrick  are  of  a  different  opinion.’ 
Dr.  Durell,  we  obferve,  is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  this 
Author. 

CXIX.  ver.  1 18.  Thou  haft  trodden  down  all  them  that  err  frotti  thy 
ftatuteSf  for  their  deceit  is  faljhood . 

‘  The  dreadful  judgments  which  God,  from  time  to  time,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  hath  executed,  and  which  he  ftill  can  and  will  exe¬ 
cute  on  impenitent  tinners,  afford  a  kind  admonition  and  a  powerful 
motive  to  obedience.  As  no  force  can  counteradl  the  power  of  God, 
fo  no  “  cunning”  can  deceive  his  wifdom,  but  will  always,  in  the 
end,  miferably  <£  deceive”  thofe  who  trull  in  it,  and  employ  it  againft 
the  counfels  of  heaven,  “  their  deceit,  or  fubtilty,  is  falfhood”  it 
will  fail  and  ruin  it’s  owners.  Of  this,  hiflory  furnifhes  inftances 
in  abundance.  And  it  will  be  evident  to  all  the  world,  when  fim- 
plicity  and  innocence  fhall  reign  triumphant,  with  the  Lamb,  on 
mount  Sion;  and  deceit  and  guile  fhall  have  their  portion  with  the 
ferpent,  in  the  lake  of  fire.’ 

CXX.  ver.  3.  What  Jhall  be  given  unto  the£>  or  what  Jhall  be  done 
unto  thee>  thou  falfe  tongue  ?  4.  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty ,  with  coals 
of juniper . 

*■  Some  render  the  firft  of  thefe  two  verfes  a  little  differently ; 
<c  What  fhall  a  falfe  tongue  give  thee,  or  what  fhall  it  add  to  thee  ?” 
the  fenfe  will  be  much  the  fame,  whether  the  pfalmiil  be  fuppofed  to 
addrefs  his  queftion  to  the  falfe  tongue,  or  to  him  who  is  the  owner 
of  it.  The  purport  of  the  queftion  plainly  is  this ;  what  profit  or 
advantage,  do  you  expett  to  reap  from  this  practice  of  lying  and 
flandering;  what  will  at  lall  be  it’s  end,  and  its  reward?  Then  fol- 
loweth  the  anfwer,  “  Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  One,”  who  is  the 
avenger  of  truth  and  innocence;  with  a  fire  that  burns  fiercely,  and 
burns  long,  like  that  which  was  made  of  “  juniper,”  or  feme  wood 
ufed  in  thofe  days,  remarkable  for  increasing  and  retaining  heat, 
Puniftiments  juftly  infli&ed  on  a  tongue,  the  words  of  which  have 
been  keen  and  killing  as  arrows,  and,  which,  by  it’s  lies  and  calum¬ 
nies,  hath  contributed  to  fet  the  world  on  fire.  We  read  in  the 
gofpel  of  one,  who  exclaimed,  “  Send  Lazarus  that  he  may  dip 
the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  tor¬ 
mented  in  this  flame.” 

The  above  is  a  good  explication  of  the  verfes,  but  may  it 
not  be  questionable  whether  the  words,  “  Sharp  arrows,”  &c. 
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are  not  a  continuation  of  the  queftion  in  the  former  verfe,  and 
a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  nature  of  malice,  Hander,  &c, 
and  the  injuries  received  from  them  ? 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  commentary  on  the  hundred  and 
twenty -fecond  Pfalm,  we  have  this  obfervation  : 

‘  Theodore  Zuinger,  of  whom  feme  account  may  be  found  ia 
Thuanus,  when  he  lay  on  his  death- bed,  took  his  leave  of  the 
world,  in  a  paraphrafe  on  the  foregoing  Pfalm,  giving  it  the  fame 
turn,  with  that  given  to  it  above,  viz.  as  the  Chriftian’s  afpiraticn 
after  the  heavenly  city,  and  his  wilhes  of  celeftial  peace  to  the 
Church  on  earth.  X  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  fight  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal ;  but  one  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  fay,  that  it  has  loft  no¬ 
thing  in  a  tranflation  of  it  by  the  late  learned  and  pious  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rick  ;  which  is  fo  excellent,  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  prefent  it  to 
the  Reader.  Some  of  the  lines  are  retained  in  his  more  literal  poeti¬ 
cal  verfion,  publifhed  in  175^.  It  may  ferve  as  a  finifhed  fpecimen 
©f  the  noble  and  exalted  ule  which  a  Chriftian  may  and  ought  to 
tnake  of  the  Pfalms  of  David/  This  pleafing  copy  of  verfes  accord¬ 
ingly  follows,  but  it  is  of  too  great  length  for  us  to  infert  ii*  our 
work. 

CXX VII.  ver.  2.  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rife  up  early ,  to  ft  up  late,  tt* 
oat  the  bread  of  f arrows  :  for  f  be  giveth  bis  beloved  feep. 

4  The  pfalmift  doth  not,  certainly,  intend  to  fay,  that  labour  and 
diligence  are  vain,  but  that  they  are  fo,  except  the  Lord  be  with  the 
labourer:  the  bufmefs  is  not  to  be  done  by  all  the  induftry  and  pains, 
all  the  carking  and  caring  in  the  world,  without  him ;  whereas,  if 
his  aid  be  called  in,  if  part  of  our  time  be  fpent  in  prayer,  not  the 
whole  of  it  in  prayerlcfs  toiling  and  moiling ,  our  work  will  become 
eafier,  and  go  on  better,  a  folicitude  and  anxiety  for  it’s  fuccefs  and 
completion,  will  no  longer  prey  on  our  minds  by  day,  and  break  our 
reft  at  night;  we  fhall  chearfully  fulfil  our  daily  talks,  and  then, 
with  confidence  and  refignatipn,  lay  our  heads  on  our  pillows,  and 
God  will  *e  give  to  his  beloved”  a  fweet  and  unelifturbed  “  fleep,” 
which  fnall  fit  them  to  return,  every  morning,  with  renewed  vigour 
and  alacrity,  to  their  Hated  employments.  This  feemeth  to  be  the 
import  of  the  verfe.  An  oblcurity  has  been  occafioned  in  the  tranfla- 
tions,  by  rendering  the  adverb,— f ;  “  fo  he  giveth  his  beloved 
Beep,”  in  which  form  this  laft  part  of  the  verfe  will  not  connedl  with 
what  goes  before.  But  if  the  adverb  be  tranllated  (like  it’s  kindred 
Hebrew  particle)  44  furely  he  giveth  his  beloved  Beep;’*  or,  as  Dr, 
Hammond  renders  it  44  f nee  he  giveth  his  beloved  Beep;”  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  vanifti,  and  the  fenfe  appear  to  be  as  above.  Nor  can  we 
eafily  find  a  more  profitable  piece  of  inllru&ion,  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  all  our  concerns,  temporal  and  fpiritual. 

From  the  above  fpecimens  the  Reader  will  perceive  that  thi§ 
is  a  very  pious  performance.  The  Author  appears  tn  poffefs  that 
unaffedted  goodnefs  of  heart  which  is  of  fterling  worth.  His 
Brain  of  theology  indeed  will  not  perfedHy  fuit  every  tafte ; 
efpecially  as  the  fhort  prayers,  which  are  occafionally  intro¬ 
duced,  are  ^nerally,  if  not  entirely  addreBed  to  Quiff  (oftea 
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lender  the  appellation,  Je/u)  which,  to  Tome  perfons,  will  not 
jeem  quite  Icriptural  and  juftifiable.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  his 
publication  has  great  merit ;  it  recommends  to  our  attentive 
regard,  an  important  part  of  the  facred  writings  ;  it  illuftrates 
them;  and  it  prefents  to  our  view  a  great  number  of  pleafing, 
folid,  and  edifying  reflections.  The  Pfalms  appointed  for  the 
public  Service  of  our  Church,  on  particular  days,  are  here  in 
that  view  explained,  which  is  one  uieful  part  of  thefe  volumes; 
for  it  muft  often  have  been  painful  to  many  to  hear  them  re¬ 
peated  by  numbers  on  thofe  occafions,  who  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
in  Some  inftances,  to  have  proper,  if  any,  ideas  to  the  words 
they  utter,  or  to  fee  any  propriety  in  their  being  appointed  for 
thofe  times. 

Dr.  Horne  exprefies  himfelf  with  great  candour  and  modefty 
concerning  the  reception  of  his  work,  and  the  different  expli¬ 
cation  which  many  efpoufe.  As  to  himfelf,  he  fays,  c  From 
the  moll  fober,  deliberate,  and  attentive  furvey  of  the  fentiments, 
which  prevailed  on  this  point,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Church,  when 
the  apoflolical  method  of  citing  and  expounding  the  Pfalms  was  frefh 
on  the  minds  of  their  followers,  the  Author  cannot  but  be  confident, 
that  his  Commentary,  if  it  had  then  made  its  appearance,  would 
have  been  univerfally  received  and  approved,  as  to  the  general  defign 
of  it,  by  the  Chriilian  world.— He  has  written,  it  is  added,  ta 
gratify  no  fedl  or  party,  but  for  the  common  fervice  of  all  who  call 
on  the  name  of  Jefus,  wherefoever  difperfed,  and  howfoever  diflreffed 
on  the  earth. — Enough  has  been  given  to  the  arts  of  controverfy. 
Let  fomething  be  given  to  the  ftudies'of  piety  and  a  holy  life.  If 
we  can  once  unite  in  thefe,  our  tempers  may  be  better  difpofed  to 

unite  in  do&rine. - Many  may  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 

Author,  who  confcientioufly  believe  the  doctrines  and  pra&ice  the 
duties  of  the  gofpel,  whether  they  fee  them  fhadowed  out  in  the 

Pfalms  or  not. - Many  learned  and  good  men,  whom  he  does  not 

therefore  value  and  refpedl  the  lefs,  have  conceived  llrong  prejudices 
againft  the  fcheme  of  interpretation  here  purfued. - Such  will  en¬ 
joy  their  own  liberty,  and  permit  their  brethren  to  do  the  fame.— _ 

From  the  Public  the  Author  is  now  to  expedt  the  determination  of 
his  fate.  Should  its  fentence  be  in  his  disfavour,  nothing  farther 
remains  to  be  faid,  than  that  he  has  honeftly  and  faithfully  endea¬ 
voured  to  ferve  it,  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  thought  himfelf  bell  able,  and  to  give  the  world  foine  account  of 
that  time,  and  thofe  opportunities,  which,  by  the  Providence  of  a 
gracious  God,  and  the  munificence  of  a  pious  Founder,  he  has  long 
fenjoyed,  in  the  happy  retirement  of  a  college.* 

Here  we  conclude  the  Article;  having  given  the  Reader,  we 
Jrope,  a  juft  c  rd  fair  view  of  this  publication. 
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Art.  II.  Metallurgic  Chymijlry ,  being  a  Syfietn  of  Mineralogy  in 
general,  and  of  all  the  Arts  arihng  from  this  Science.  To  the 
great  Improvement  of  Manufactures,  and  the  molt  capital  Branches 
©f  Trade  and  Commerce.  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Two 
Parts.  Trar.ilated  from  the  original  German  of  C.  E.  Gellert, 
by  J.  S.  with  Plates.  8vo.  6  s.  Boards.  Becket.  1776. 


THE  work  of  this  eminent  Chemift,  now  prefented  to  the 
Englifh  reader,  appears  juftly  entitled  to  the  character 
given  it  by  the  tranflator,  of  “  The  mod  concife  Affemblage  of 
ufeful  Chemical  Knowledge  which  has  hitherto  been  publifhedT 
By  the  term  Metallurgic  the  Author  does  not  mean  what  relates 
folely  to  Metallic  bodies,  ftrietly  fo  called,  but  to  all  foffil  fub¬ 
ftances.  The  fcope  he  takes  is  therefore  fufficiently  compre- 
henfive,  and  indeed  includes  the  greateft  portion  of  what  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  chemiftry. 

The  theoretical  part  of  the  work  confifts  of  three  diviftons, 
under  which,  the  nature  and  properties  of  mineral  bodies ;  the 
chemical  agents,  or  inftruments  ;  and  the  operations  of  che¬ 
miftry,  are  feverally  explained  and  delfcribed.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe 
heads  is  rendered  fomewhat  confufed  by  intermixing  a  chemical 
with  a  foffilogical  claflification.  Thus  earths  and  Jlones ,  which 
are  abfolutely  the  fame  in  chemiftry,  are  diftributed  into  dif¬ 
ferent  claffes ;  and  in  like  manner  metals  are  feparated  from 
their  ores ,  though  chemiftry  confiders  them  only  as  different 
forms  of  the  fame  bodies.  On  the  other  hand  the  clafs  of  /alts , 
being  made  to  comprehend  all  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  neutrals, 
many  of  which  are  artificial  fubftances,  and  many  others,  fub- 
je&s  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is  not  a  mineralo- 
gical  but  a  chemical  divifion.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of fulphur , 
confidered  as  the  inflammable  principle,  exiffing  in  the  feveral 
forms  of  bitumen,  brimftone,  refins,  oils,  and  balfams.  Thefe 
objections  to  the  method ,  however,  do  not  affect:  the  matter  of 
this  part  of  the  work ;  which,  as  well  as  the  two  other  general 
heads,  is  either  extracted  from  the  moft  approved  Authors,  or 
added  from  the  writer’s  own  obfervations  and  reflections.  We 
fhall  juft  remark  with  regard  to  an  extenfive  table  of  folutions 
annexed,  that  there  may  be  danger  of  its  mifleading  the  lefs 
attentive  reader,  from  the  manner  of  placing  the  articles  in 
each  column,  which  is  juft  the  reverfe  of  that  ufed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  tables  of  affinities .  In  this,  the  fubftances  which  have  the 
greateft  affinity  with  that  at  the  head  of  the  column  are,  lefs 
naturally,  placed  the, moft  diftant  from  it. 

The  proceffes  of  which  the  praCfical  part  of  this  volume 
confifts,  appear,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  without  actually  trying 
them,  to  be  judicioufly  contrived  and  accurately  directed. 
They  are  in  general  fuch  as  are  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
arts  and  manufactures  of  which  mineral  fubftances  are  the  ob~ 

jects. 
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je&s,  and  will,  doubtlefs,  be  ufeful  and  acceptable  as  well  to  the 
philofopher  as  the  artift.  \ 

We  cannot  help  exprefling  our  regret  that  the  foreigner  who 
has  tranflated  this  valuable  work,  Mr.  John  Seiferth,  ha.,  not 
been  fenlible  enough  of  his  deficiencies  in  writing  the  ;  h 

language;  for  if  he  had,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  woe  .  e 

confidered  the  revifion  of  his  performance  by  fome  Eng  1 
friend  as  a  matter  of  eflential  importance.  That  elegance  of 
ftyle  is  immaterial  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  we  are  willing 
to  admit ;  but  furely  a  fcientific  fubjed  requires,  at  leaft  as 
much  as  any  other,  that  corred  ufe  of  words,  and  proper 
diftribution  of  the  parts  of  a  fentence,  without  which  a  writer’s 
meaning  cannot  be  conveyed  with  accuracy  and  perfpicuity.  It 
would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  point  out  all  the  inftances  in  which 
the  true  fenfe  of  a  paflage  is  either  obfcured  or  perverted  by 
this  tranflator’s  ignorance  of  our  language.  Moft  of  thefe,  it  is 
true,  may  eafily  be  redified  by  a  perfon  acquainted  with  die- 
miftry  ;  but  their  efFed  is  extremely  difagreeable  to  the  reader. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  frequent  deviation  from  the  re¬ 
ceived  manner  of  anglicifing  chemical  terms,  is  not  only  per¬ 
plexing,  but  hath  a  tendency  to  unfettle  a  part  of  our  language 
which  as  yet  has  fcarcely  acquired  (lability  and  conflftency. 

One  lingular  mode  of  fpeech  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  this 
work,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Englilh  tongue, 
but  to  that  of  every  other  language  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  as  well  as  to  common  fenfe.  Inftead  of  precedes  to 
diflolve  the  fixed  or  volatile  alcalis  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  for  inftance; 
we  here  meet  with  procefles  ‘  to  diflolve  the  fpirit  of  nitre  with 
a  fixed  or  volatile  alcaline  fait;’  and  other  procefles  *  to  diflolve 
the  acid  of  vitriol,  that  of  fea-falt,  and  vinegar,  with  alcaline 
falts.’  Our  Tranflator  further  affirms  that  4  fixed  alcaline  fait 
diflolves  \Vater;’  meaning  hereby,  no  doubt,  to  infinuate  that 
water  diflolves  fixed  alcaline  fait. 

Inftances  of  vicious,  and  frequently  unintelligible,  phrafeology 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  paragraph  :  but  even,  on  a 
curfory  perufal  only  of  this  tranflation,  we  have  obferved  errors 
of  a  more  material  kind,  and  which  refped  the  fcience  itfelf. — - 
Thus  at  page  22,  we  read  that  ‘  the  fojjil  Alcali,  combined  with 
the  Vitriolic  acid,  produces  a  medicinal  fpring  water  fait,  fuch  as 
that  of  Epfom  in  England,  &c. — This  is  called  the  bitter  purg¬ 
ing  fait.’ — The  meereft  Tyro  in  chemiftry  now  knows  that  the 
combination  abovementioned  conftitutes  Glauber  s  fait ;  and  that 
the  Epfom ,  or  bitter  purging  fait  is  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  with  the  earth  of  Magnefea. — -We  know  not  when  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  this  work  was  firft  publifhed  ;  but  fuppofmg  it  to  have 
been  written  before  the  true  nature  of  thefe  falts  was  known, 
it  was  certainly  the  duty  of  a  tranflator  to  correct  fo  flagrant  a 
miftake. — A  (till  more  lhameful  error  occurs  in  procefs  3,  where 
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directions  are  given  6  to  procure  a  fixed  alcaline  fait  from  fait-' 
petre  by  deflagration  with  charcoal.’  After  the  defcription  of 
the  procefs,  we  are  preferred  with  the  following 

OBSERVATION. 

<  Though  it  is  true  that  this  fixed  alcaline  faltarifes  partly 
from  the  coals  burnt  off  with  it;  yet  when  [it  is]  canfidered  what 
a  fmall  part  of  allies  can  hut  arife  from  thefe  few  coals,  and 
how  little  fixed  fait  thefe  few  allies  could  produce  ;  it  is  not 
very  plain  from  whence  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fixed  fait  can  arife 
as  is  obtained  by  this  operation.’ 

From  this  obfervation ,  it  fliould  feem,  that  either  the  Author* 
or  his  Tranflator,  or  both,  were  ignorant  of  what  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  for  at  leaft  half  a  century  part;  that  a  fixed 
alcaline  fait  is  one  or  the  two  neceffarily  conftituent  principles  of 
faltpetre,  or  nitre. — And  yet,  on  turning  over  a  few  pages,  we 
find  (procefs  7)  in  the  directions  given  to  obtain  nitre,  that,  in 
order  to  procure  this  fubftance  4  a  fixed  alcaline  fait  muff  be 
added  to  the  nitrous  earth,  if  it  is  not  contained  already  there-* 
in.’ — Here  the  wonder,  excited  in  the  preceding  obfervation, 
ceafes  at  once ;  and  we  now  find  that  the  fixed  alcali,  which 
appears  after  this  operation,  a&ually  exiffed  in  the  faltpetre,  and 
was  probably  added  to  it,  before  the  procefs  commenced. — We 
could  produce  other  infiances;  but  thefe,  we  think,  are  fuf- 
ficient. 


Art.  III.  Mr .  Lindfey’j  Sequel  to  bis  Apology  concluded .  See  Review 

for  O&ober,  p.  269. 

I’N  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  fequel,  Mr.  Lindfey  enters  into  a 
jy  free  difcuifion  of  the  opinion  of  thofe  Chriftians,  who  main¬ 
tain,  that  Jefus  was  the  miniftring  angel,  or  agent  of  the 
Almighty,  from  the  beginning  of  things;  and,  consequently 
conducted  the  jewifh  ceconomy,  as  well  as  the  gofpel  difperr- 
fation.  This  opinion  has  lately  been  well  lupported  by  the 
very  ingenious  and  learned  Benjamin  Ben  Mordecai  Our 
Author,  whofe  primary  defign  is  (if  we  miftake  not)  to  main¬ 
tain  that  Jefus  was,  with  regard  to  his  nature,  in  all  refpedts 
like  unto  his  brethren,  and  consequently  had  noexiftence  before 
the  time  of  his  conception,  controverts  with  decent  and  manlv 
freedom,  mixed  with  the  utmoft  refpedd  and  good-will  to  the 
perfon  of  his  opponent,  the  various  arguments  of  this  celebrated 
writer.  He  exhibits  a  remarkable  example  of  Chriftian  charity 
as  well  as  an  illufirious  proof,  that  the  liberty  claimed  by  the 
true  Proteftant,  of  abiding  by  his  own  fenfe  of  Scripture,  may  be 
exercifed  in  its  fulleft  latitude,  without  in  the  leaft  endangering 

*  Of  his  work,  fee  our  accounts  in  the  Review,  vols.  xlvii.  1.  and 
li.  The  laid  part  was  lately  publifhed,  and  will  foon  be  farther  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  Journal. 

Chriftian 
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Chriftian  peace.  When  learned  men  engage  in  the  purfuit  of 
fcripture  knowledge,  with  a  determined  purpofe  that  neither 
the  emoluments  annexed  by  the  eftablifhment  to  a  particular 
profeifion  of  faith,  nor  the  penalties  incurred  by  a  defection 
from  it,  fhall  influence  their  conduct,  it  is  next  to  impoflible 
that  their  controverfies  can  be  hurtful  ;  the  lore  of  truth  alone 
directs  their  pens, — the  fame  love  of  truth  will  calm  and  ccrredk 
every  unworthy  paflion  of  their  hearts  ;  while  the  ferene  and 
peaceful  temper  of  the  writer  will  infenfibiy  infinuate  itfelf  into 
the  breads  of  his  readers.  On  this  account  we  review  with 
pleafure  the  productions  of  a  Ben  Mordecai  and  a  Lind  fey ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  fatisfadtion  we  receive  from  the 
perufal  of  their  learned  works,  but  alfo  becauie  the  charitable 
fpirit  with  which  they  exprefs  themfelves  with  refpedt  to  the 
perfons  whofe  opinions  they  controvert,  tends  to  confirm  us  in 
our  favourite  principle,  that  religious  liberty,  enjoyed  in  its 
fulled  extent,  is  the  true  and  proper  parent  of  religious  peace— 
and,  that  the  impofition  of  articles  and  fubfcriptions — the  ap¬ 
pendage  of  emoluments  to  a  favourite  fydem — the  denial  of  a 
toleration — and  the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties  on  account 
of  religious  opinions,  are  necefifartly  productive  of  mutual  jea- 
loufies, — furious  controverfies,  and  commotions,  which  not  only 
didurb  and  difgrace  the  religion  of  the  peaceful  Jefus,  but  have 
been  alfo  known  to  threaten  diforder  and  confufion  to  the  date. 

To  which  of  the  prelent  difputants  the  fuperiority  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  allowed,  our  Readers  mud  determine  for  them¬ 
felves.  We  fhall  only  introduce  one  quotation  from  this  chap¬ 
ter,  wherein  our  author  afligns  his  realons  for  controverting  the 
opinion  of  a  perfon,  with  whom,  in  many  important  points,  he 
profefi.es  to  agree. 

‘  I  confefs,  from  the  fil'd,  I  was  concerned  to  differ  from  a  writer 
fo  truly  learned,  able,  and  worthy  ;  and  I  hefltated  a  long  time,  whe¬ 
ther  I  Ihould  not  pafs  by  his  work  entirely.  For  it  is  com p.ofed  with, 
fo  much  accuracy  and  judgment,  and  fo  vaft  a  compafs  of  learning 
introduced  upon  the  fubje£t,  that  although  I  thought  1  faw  his  error 
through  the  whole,  I  might  be  doubtful  of  being  able  to  develop  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  others  might  fee  it.  How  far  this  has  been 
done,  my  readers  will  judge.  But  afturedly  I  ihould  have  been  far 
from  engaging  in  an  oppofidon  to  one  who  is  fo  noble  an  advocate 
for  the  Uriel  unity  of  God  in  kb  firft  letter;  and  in  his  1  alt  letter 
gives  fuch  a  juft  and  rational  view  of  fome  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  Chriftianity,  if  I  had  not  believed,  that  the  fendment  concerning 
Chrift,  which  he  defends,  would,  if  it  iliould  prevail,  retard  the 
progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  which  I  faw  him  to  have  equally  at  heart  with 
myfelf.  For  I  am  perfuaded,  that  his  arguments,  however  plaufible, 
will  never  bring  the  Jews  to  approve  a  fyftem,  which  condemns  all 
their  anceftors  as  guilty,  during  the  Mofaic  difpenfation,  of  directing 
their  worlhip  to  an  object  contrary  to  the  very  defign  of  their  law, 
and  to  the  primary  article  of  their  faith ;  viz.  That  Jehovah,  the 
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one  fupreme  God,  was  to  be  worfhipped,  and  no  other.  And  a  new 
object  of  worfhip,  and  fubftitute  of  deity,  found  out  by  Chriftians 
for  the  Jews,  which  their  fathers  of  the  circumcifion  never  owned, 
and  their  fons  now  univerfally  deny,  will  not  be  likely  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  unbelievers  againft  the  bible. 

‘  It  muft  alfo  appear  very  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  that 
this  great  fuper-angelic  fpirit,  by  whom  all  things  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  made,  fnould  have  been  honoured  and  worfhipped  as  God 
during  the  times  of  the  law,  and  yet  after  his  condefcenfion  and  fuf- 
ferings  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  this  divine  honour  which  had 
been  paid  him  fhould  be  in  a  good  meafure  withdrawn  :  for  our  Au¬ 
thor,  in  letter  the  third,  page  io;,  with  his  ufual  candour,  owns. 

That  it  is  certain,  that  Chrift  is  no  where  dire&ly  commanded  to 
be  prayed  to,  through  the  whole  New  Teftament;  and  that  many  of 
thofe  who  allow  it  to  be  defenfible,  do  not  confider  it  as  a  duty  ;  and 
very  feldom  if  ever  praflife  it.’ 

The  aim  of  the  feventh  chapter  is  to  favour  the  humanity  of 
Jefus  in  the  moft  obvious  meaning  of  the  term  ;  and  our  Author 
introduces  a  great  variety  of  arguments  and  teftimonies  to  fhew 

That  Chrift  was  not  the  fupreme  God,  nor  a  great  angel  or 
fpiritual  being  animating  a  human  body;  but  a  man  like  our- 
felves,  faving  thofe  extraordinary  gifts  of  a  divine  wifdom  and 
power,  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind." 

For  thefe  arguments  and  teftimonies,  the  former  of  which 
are  urged  with  great  acutenefs,  and  the  conclufions  drawn  from 
the  latter  maintained  with  an  equal  degree  of  learning,  we  muft 
of  neceftity  refer  our  Readers  to  the  Sequel  itfelf.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  difmifs  this  interefting  chapter  without  fubjoin- 
ing  fame  of  our  Author’s  remarks,  and  his  general  conclufion 
from  the  portions  of  feripture  appealed  to  in  fupport  of  his 
plea. 

*  The  four  Evangelifts,  who  have  recorded  the  foregoing  parti¬ 
culars  of  Chrift’s  birth,  childhood,  his  gradual  improvements  in 
mind  and  body,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  his  being  truly  a  man  as 
themfelves,  thereby  fufficiently  difeover  their  own  fentiments  con¬ 
cerning  him.  And  the  accounts  which  they  have  preferved  in  their 
liiftories,  of  the  converfation  and  inrercourfe  that  they  and  his 
Apoftles  had  with  him,  plainly  indicates,  that  they  all  along  took 
him  to  be  a  man,  their  countryman,  a  fuperior  prophet  of  God,  and 
not  God,  or  a  great  angel  in  an  human  form.  To  tranferibe  from  them 
all  that  relates  to  this  point  is  unneceffary.  In  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Tefiament  we  have  the  following  teftimonies  concerning  him.* 

After  reciting  thefe  teftimonies,  Mr.  Lindfey  proceeds  as 
follows : 

‘  Such  is  the  doftrine  of  the  feriptures  throughout,  concerning  the 
nature  and  perfon  of  Chrift ;  which  when  generally  received  and 
acknowledged,  and  the  day  feems  now  approaching,  will  remove  the 
great  offence  which  turns  many  from  the  gofpel,  and  conciliate  Jews, 
Mahometans,  and  unbelievers  to  it, 

‘The 
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*  The  permiffion  and  long  continuance  of  an  error  fo  very  confl- 
derable  as  this,  is  very  humbling :  but  it  ftiould  not  ftartle  or  drflurb 
us.  We  fliould  not  view  it  as  a  matter  peculiar  to  Chriftidnity,  or 
as  affe&ing  the  evidence  which  we  have  for  it.  We  fee  that  the 
divine  government  over  mankind,  admits  of  great  and  lading  moral 
darknefs  and  depravity.  In  what  a  proftrate  date  of  ignorance  of 
the  Being  that  made  them,  are  by  far  the  largeff  part  of  the  human 
race  now,  and  have  been  for  ages ;  and  yet  they  are  alfo  the  children 
of  God,  his  rationab  offspring.  Among  ChrilUans,  the  idolatrous 
worlhip  of  faints  and  images  has  laded  near  fourteen  hundred  years, 
and  the  adoration  of  a  God  of  pafle,  Dei  panarii,  not  much  lhort  of 
a  thoufand ;  and  both  are  Hill  maintained  with  great  pomp,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  fupreme  authority  throughout  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  &c.  And  yet  thefe  corruptions  of  the  truth  are  not  by 
Proteftants  fuppofed  to  argue  any  defeft  in  the  gofpel,  as  if  it  were 
not  fufficiently  plain  on  thofe  points,  and  exprefs  againit  them. 

*  Thofe  who  have  objedled  to  the  fentiment  here  maintained,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  and  inconfiftent  with  ether  declarations  of  the  New 
TeftamentconcerningChrift,  will  do  well  to  confiderthe  folution  above 
given  of  thofe  fuppofed  contrary  declarations.  But  Hill  more  fliould 
they  attend  to  the  infuperable  difficulties  in  which  their  own  fchemes1 
are  involved  :  namely,  How  the  fupreme  God ,  or  the  firjl  created  Spirit 
could  become  an  infant ,  and  from  a  fate  of  childifh  ignorance  and  imbe~ 
cillityt  by  fow  degrees ,  acquire  powers  and  knowledge  :  How  the  temp¬ 
tations  of  worldly  things  could  be  any  allurement ,  any  trial  of  virtue  to 
God ,  or  to  the  firfl  created  Spirit .  Affuredly  thefe  itriking  human  ap¬ 
pearances,  thefe  fads  joined  to  the  prophetic  predictions  concerning 
Chrift,  to  his  own.  to  his  Apoftles  declarations,  that  he  was  n  mani 
feem  utterly  inexplicable  on  any  other  fuppofition  but  that  of  his 
being  really  fuch.* 

After  a  gentle  reprehenfion  of  a  groundlefs  charge  brought 
by  the  dean  of  Gloucester  againft  the  maintainers  of  the  Sod* 
man  fyftem,  Mr.  Lindfey  proceeds : 

*  Is  not  the  example  of  Jefusy  the  fon  of  Maryt  a  man  like  our- 
felves  in  all  things,  but  of  unfpotted  purity,  benevolence  the  molt 
adive  and  difinterefted,  an  integrity  and  fortitude  fuperior  to  every 
trial  and  temptation,  with  the  moll  profound  humility  and  piety  to¬ 
wards  God;  is  not  this  more  level  and  fuited  to  mortals,  more  ufeful 
and  encouraging  than  the  example  of  the  incomprehenflble  God,  or 
of  the  firfl:  of  beings  created  by  him,  and  creator  of  all  things  under 
him,  transformed  into  a  human  creature,  if  fo  altonifliing  a  transfor¬ 
mation  was  in  eiiher  cafe  poffible  ?  And  is  it  not  a  more  jufl  and 
worthy  idea  of  the  parent  of  the  univerfe,  that  out  of  his  love  to  his 
frail  degenerate  offspring,  he  fliould  by  an  exprefs  meflenger  invite 
them  to  return  to  their  duty  and  true  happinefs,  with  an  aflurance 
of  pardon  and  his  favour,  rather  than  to  paint  him  inexorable,  un¬ 
forgiving,  determined  to  punifli  to  the  uttermoff,  had  not  another 
Being,  more  merciful  than  himfelf,  interpoied,  and  appeafed,  and 
fatistied  him  by  fubmitting  to  bear  the  whole  load  of  his  wrath  and 
difpleafure  due  to  wretched  men,  the  intended  victims  of  it?  Such 
mifreprefentation  of  the  doCtrine  of  revelation  brings  undeferved  re¬ 
proach  upon  it.  One  is  forry  to  read  the  following  account  in  an 
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able  modern  writer,  who  fpeaking  of  man's  “  repentance,  forrovy, 
humiliation,  contrition  at  the  thought  of  his  bad  conduct goes  on 
to  fay,  “He  even  diflrufts  the  efficacy  of  all  thefe ,  and  naturally  fears, 
left  the  wifdom  of  God,  fhould  not,  like  the  r weaktttfs  of  man,  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  fpare  the  crime,  by  the  moft  importunate  lamentations 
of  the  criminal.  Some  other  intercejfon ,  fome  other  J'acrtfce ,  fame  other 
atonement,  he  imagines  muft  be  made  for  him,  beyond  what  himfelf 
5s  capable  of  making,  before  the  purity  of  the  divine  juftice  can  be 
reconciled  to  his  manifold  offences.  The  doctrines  of  revelation 
coincide  in  every  refpeft,  with  thofe  original  anticipations  of  nature; 
and,  as  they  teach  us,  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  our  own  virtue,  fo  they  fhew  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
weft  powerful  interceffion  has  been  made,  and  that  the  moft  dreadful 
atonement  has  been  paid  for  our  manifold  tranfgreffions  and  ini¬ 
quities  *.’*  Had  this  Author  confulted  the  Bible  itfelf,  he  would 
have  found  it  to  fpeak  a  very  different  language.  For  Almighty  God 
there  declares,  that  he  wants  no  foreign  interceffion,  no  fatisfaftion, 
no  dreadful  atonement  to  be  paid,  but  is  entirely  fatisfied  with  the 
ftneere  repentance  of  the  finner  himfelf,  and  requires  no  more  to  re* 
llore  him  to  his  favour.  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his 
wickednefs  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right ,  he  fhail  fave  his  foul  alive,  Ezek.  xviii.  27.  And  Chrift  him- 
feif  informs  us,  that  it  was  purely  out  of  his  benignity  to  the  human 
race,  that  God  appointed  him  to  be  the  inftrument  of  his  mercy  to 
them.  John  iii.  16.  God  fo  loved  the  world ,  that  he  gave  his  beloved 
Son,  to  the  end  that  every  one  that  believeih  in  him ,  jhould  not  perifh9 
but  have  everlafting  life I 

Chapter  VIII.  of  the  Seo^el  contains  the  teftimony  of  the 
apoftoiica!  fathers  concerning  the  nature  and  perfon  of  Chrift. 

In  the  IX.  Mr.  Lindfey,  after  (hewing  that  creation  is  the 
proper  work  of  God  himfelf — and  that  this  is  the  uniform  doc¬ 
trine  of  feripture,  proceeds  to  examine  thofe  paflages  in  St. 
Paul’s  epiftles,  in  which  creation  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
aferibed  to  Chrift.  Upon  this  fubje£t  he  obferves, 

*  That  if  there  be  any  one  dodtrine  clearly  laid  down  in  the  facred 
writings,  iris  this,  that  God  made  the  world,  by  himfelf,  without  any 
affiftant  or  underworker;  that  there  are  not  more  creators  than  one. 

*  Mofes,  who  treats  of  the  firft  origin  of  ail  things,  delivers  the?, 
dottrine  with  great  folemnity,  and  grounds  an  important  religious  or¬ 
dinance  upon  it :  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth , 
Gen.  i.  1.  See  ii.  3.  vi.  6,  7.  In  fix  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth ,  the  fea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  refted  the  feventh  day ,  where - 
fore  the  Lord  bleffed  the  feventh  day  and  hallowed  it.  Exod.  xx.  11, 
See  xxxi.  17. 

*  The  fubfequent  prophets  repeat  and  inculcate  the  fame  great 
truth,  but  incidentally  only,  without  fufpedling  that  any  Ifraelite  could 
ever  imagine  that  there  were  more  creators  than  one  :  O  Lord  God  of 
hefts ,  God  of  Ifrael,  that  dwelleft  between  the  cherubims ,  thou  art  the 
God ,  even  thou  alone ,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  thou  haft  made 

*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  p.  160. 
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heaven  and  earthy  Ifa.  xxxvii.  16.  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer  f 
and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb ;  I  am  the  Lord  that  makeih  all 
9hingt ;  that  flretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone ;  that  fpreadeth  the  earth 
abroad  by  myfelf,  xliv.  24.  Thus  fai'h  the  Lord,  the  holy  one  of  ljrael9 
and  his  maker ,  I  have  made  the  earthy  and  created  man  upon  it :  /,  even 
toy  hands  have  f  retched  out  the  heavens ,  xlv.  11,  12.  See  alfo  Jer. 
X.  12.  xxvii.  $.  Neh.  ix.  6. 

‘  Something  furely  would  have  dropt  from  the  holy  [efus,  con- 
cerning  fo  remarkable  a  circumftance  in  hiftory,  if  the  world  had 
been  made  by  him .  On  the  contrary,  he  continually  fpeaks  of  him- 
felf  as  a  prophet  or  mefienger  of  God,  fent  by  him,  which  the  apollle 
John  records  of  him  no  lefs  than  thirty  times ;  and  he  calls  God  his 
Father,  the  common  father  of  himfelf  (John  xx.  17.)  and  of  the  reft 
of  mankind ;  from  whom  he  received  life  itfelf,  and  all  its  powers 
(John  vi.  57.  v,  19,  30,  viii.  28).  And  great  as  his  endowments  and 
divine  powers  were  as  the  MelTiah,  the  Son  of  God,  his  conftant 
phrafe  by  which  he  denoted  himfelf  was,  the  fon  of  man . 

‘  The  evangeiifts  and  apoftles,  in  this  refpeit,  fpeak  in  exafl  con¬ 
formity  with  the  language  of  their  ancient  prophets,  and  of  Jefus 
their  mafter;  that  the  living  and  true  God,  the  Father  of  all,  was 
foie  creator  of  all  things.  John  i.  3.  dll  things  were  made  by  it ,  (viz. 
the  LogoSy  wifdom  of  God )  and  without  it  was  not  any  thing  ?nade 
that  was  made.  A6ts  iv.  24,  30.  Lord ,  thou  art  God,  which  haft  made 
heaven  and  earth ,  and  the  fea ,  and  all  that  in  them  is  ! — grant  that 
figns  and  wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  fervant  (not  child) 
Jefus .  See  Ifa.  xlii.  j.  Afts  iv.  2  In  this  prayer,  the  Apoftles 
ityle  Jefus,  after  his  refurre&ion,  the  fervant  of  God  who  made  heaven 
and  earth.  See  alfo  Rev.  iv,  10,  1 1.  xiv.  7. 

‘  There  are  neverthelefs  four  palfages  in  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  which 
have  been  commonly  underftood  to  fpeak  of  Chrift  as  creator  of  the 
world,  viz,  Eph.  iii.  9.  ColofT.  i.  16.  Heb.  i.  2.  and  Heb.  i.  ic — 12. 

After  fome  preliminary  obfervations,  refpedfing  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  Cbrift’s  kingdom,  Mr,  Lindfey  proceeds  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  thefe  texts  ;  in  the  difcuffion  of  which,  he  difcovers 
great  critical  (kill  and  ftrength  of  judgment. 

We  clofe  our  Review  of  this  excellent  publication,  with  Mr, 
Lindfey’s  conclufion  to  his  work. 

*  I  have  now  finifhed  what  I  had  to  offer  upon  the  exiftence,  the 
true  nature  and  dignity  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  have  born  my 
teftimony  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  It  is  from  the  facred 
writings  only  that  we  receive  our  information  concerning  him  ;  and 
thence  we  are  to  determine,  amidft  the  various  conclufions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  them  ; 

1.  Whether  Chrift  be  the  fupreme  God,  equal  to  the  Father  ? 

2.  Or  generated  before  all  time  by  the  power  and  will  of  the 
Father  ? 

3.  Or,  he  then  firft  began  to  exift,  when  born  of  the  Virgio. 
Mary  ? 

This  laft  opinion  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  fuffrages  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,of  Chrift  himfelf,  and  his  apoftles ;  and  on  this  ground 
I  have  pleaded  for  it.  If  the  arguments  alledged  are  weak  and  in- 
fufticierw:,  the  doftrine  they  fupport  will  fall  of  itfelf  j  but  oiherwife, 
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it  will  in  time  make  its  was  by  its  own  light  and  evidence,  and  pre¬ 
vail.  We  are  wont,  through  various  prejudices,  to  form  wrong 
judgments  of  things,  and  to  hold  nothing  excellent  in  characters,  but 
what  hath  the  flamp  of  years  and  antiquity  upon  it;  and  hence  fome 
may  perhaps  at  firlt  feel  fome  reluCtance,  and  bedifturbed  at  folate  a 
date  being  alligned  to  our  Lord’s  exilience.  And  yet  every  thing  is  of 
yeilerday,  except  the  great  eternal  himfelf.  Go  back  millions 
of  millions  of  ages,  as  far  as  thought  or  numbers  can  carry,  and  when 
you  are  arrived  at  what  you  call  the  antienteft  of  created  beings;  yet 
eternal  ages  muft  have  palled  before  that  creature  came  into  being, 
and  eternal  ages  have  always  been  pall  and  always  are  to  come. 

Adorable,  ineffable,  m2jefty  fupreme!  Jehovah,  that  inhabiteft 
eternity,  whom  no  creature  hath  feen,  nor  can  fee  or  comprehend! 
Shall  we  not  bow  down  before  thy  footilool,  and  acknowledge  thy 
peerlefs,  unfathomable  glory  and  perfeClions  ?  How  fhall  we  give 
thee  an  equal  amidft  thy  works  ? 

- - - Ye  in  heav’n, 

On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol  , 

H  IM  FIRST,  HIM  LAST,  HIM  MIDST, 

H  1M  WITHOUT  END  *. 

For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all 

THINGS,  To  HIM  THEREFORE  BE  GLORY  FOR  EVER.  AMEN  f,* 

*  Milton’s  Paradife  Loll,  Book  v. 

•f  Romans  xi,  36. 


Art,  IV.  Sermon!  preached  at  Lincoln  s  Inn>  between  the  Years 
1765  and  1776:  with  a  large  Difcourfe  on  Chrift’s  driving  the 
Merchants  out  of  the  Temple ;  in  which  the  Nature  and  End  of  that 
famous  TranfaClion  is  explained.  By  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D.  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ;  and  late  Preacher  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn.  8vo,  3  s.  Boards.  Cadell, 


THOUGH  fcarcely  any  thing  new  can  be  expe&ed  upon 
moral  and  religious  fubjedfs,  yet  every  thoughtful  and 
ferious  reader  muft  be  pleafed  to  fee  important  truths  placed  in 
a  clear  and  ftriking  point  of  view,  by  a  writer  fo  honourably  dif- 
A  tinguifhed  in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  the  prefent  Bifhop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry.  The  fermons  now  before  us  are  not 
of  the  popular  kind ;  they  are  more  addrefled  to  the  underftand- 
ing  than  to  the  heart  and  the  affedfions.  Thofe  who  expedl  to 
have  their  tafte  for  novelty  gratified,  or  to  fee  points  of  curious 
fpeculation  difcuffed  with  critical  accuracy  and  precifion,  will 
be  difappointed  in  the  perufal  of  them:  for  the  preacher  has  too 
juft  an  idea  of  the  end  of  his  office,  and  the  decorum  of  his 
profeftional  charadler,  to  make,  from  the  pulpit,  an  oftentatious 
difplay  of  critical  acutenefs,  eloquence,  or  erudition.  But 
thofe  who  are  deftrous  of  having  their  ui.derftandings  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  who,  ccnfidering  religion  as  a  reafonable  fervice,  as 
their  brighteft  ornament  in  profperity,  and  their  firmeft  fup- 
port  in  adverfity,  vvifh  to  be  confirmed  and  eftablifhed  in 
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their  belief  of  the  great  principles  of  it,  will  be  pleafed 
with  the  many  judicious  and  pertinent  obfervations  which 
his  Lordfhip  has  made,  upon  fubjedts  that  relate  to  tneir 
higheft  interefts. 

The  firft  is  a  plain,  ufeful  difcourfe,  from  Matth.  xiii.  5  r,  52. 
Therefore  every  Jcribe  which  is  injlrutled  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  y 
is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  houjholder,  See.  Both  tbofe  who  are 
inftrudted  to  difpenfe  the  word  of  God,  and  thofe  who  hear  it, 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  attentive  perufal  of  this  fermon  ; 
the  former  may  learn  the  duty  of  a  Chrijlian  jcribe,  and  the 
latter  may  learn  not  to  take  offence  at  the  miniflry  without 
caufe,  and  fo  deprive  themfelves  of  the  fruit  which  they  might 
otherwife  reap  from  it. 

The  fecond,  though  a  fhort,  is  indeed  an  excellent  fermon* 
The  advocates  for  religion  may  learn  from  it  the  proper  method 
of  defending  Chriftianity,  and  thofe  who  fit  in  judgment  upon 
them  may,  as  they  ought,  learn  to  be  more  modeft  and  lefs  pre¬ 
sumptuous.  From  1  Cor.  x.  15.  1  fpeak  as  to  wife  men  :  judge  ye 
what  I  Jay  —  his  Lordfhip  obferves  that  the  Chriftian  religion, 
divine  as  it  is  in  its  origin,  fublime  in  its  precepts,  and  profound 
in  its  myfteries,  yet  condefcends  to  apply  itfelf  to  the  rational 
faculties  of  mankind ;  and,  fecure  in  its  own  native  truth  and 
evidence,  challenges  the  wife  and  learned  to  judge  of  its  pre¬ 
tentions.  The  declaration  of  the  text  therefore,  he  tells  us, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  Handing  precept  to  the  minifters  of  the 
wo:  Id,  to  fpeak  as  to  wife  men  ;  and  to  the  hearers  of  it,  to  ufe' 
their  beft  faculties,  in  judging  of  what  they  fay. 

After  obferving  that  the  religion  of  Jefus  was  defigned  for  the 
inftrudlion  of  all  forts  and  degrees  of  men,  he  tells  us,  there 
ought  to  be  a  difference  in  x\\c  mode  of  teaching  its  faving  truths, 
according  to  the  capacities  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  addreffed. 

‘  To  plain  and  illiterate  men,  who  have  no  prejudices  to 
counteract  the  virtue  of  God’s  word,  and  no  pride  of  reafon  or  fcience 
to  queition  its  authority,  the  true  and  proper  way  is,  no  doubt,  to 
reprefent  the  great  truths  of  the  gofpel,  limply  and  clearly,  accom¬ 
panied  with  its  more  general  and  obvious  proofs,  and  enforced  upon 
them  with  all  the  earneftneis  of  exhortation.  Thefe  proof ,  and  this 
exhortation,  carry  fuch  light  and  force  in  them,  as  may  be  reafonahly 
expected  to  have  an  efFedt  upon  all  men:  yet  to  the  wise,  who  are 
prompted  by  their  curiofity,  or  habits  of  enquiry,  to  ajk  a  reafon  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  us*,  and  who  are  qualified  by  their  parts  and 
itudies  to  judge  of  fuch  reafon,  we  are  inilrudled  to  addrefs  a  more 
elaborate  anj-voer,  or  apology. 

*  The  queition  then  will  be.  On  what  principles  such  Apo¬ 
logy  must  be  formed?  A  queftion  the  more  important,  becaufe 
the  apologies  of  all  times  have  been  too  generally  coailrudted  on 
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falfe  and  pernicious  principles ;  on  fuch  as  cannot  fupport,  butrathej? 
tend  to  weaken  and  difgrace,  the  very  caufe  they  would  defend. 

*,  Such  were  the  apologies,  many  times,  of  the  antient  Chriftiant , 
who  would  incorporate  with  the  divine  religion  of  Jefus  'the  vain 
doctrines  of  the  gentile  philofophy  :  and  fuch  have  been  too  often  the 
more  modern  apologies ,  which  debafe  the  word  of  God,  and  corrupt  it 
with  the  dreams  of  our  prefumptuous  frietaphyfics. 

‘  Our  religion  has  fufrered  much  in  both  thefe  ways :  not,  that 
reafon  or  philofophy  of  any  kind,  truly  fo  called,  can  differve  the 
caufe  of  a  divine  religion  ;  but  that  we  reafon  and  philofophi/.e 
faljely ,  or  perverfely ;  that  is,  vve  apply  falfehood  to  truth;  or,  we 
mifapply  truth  itfelf,  in  fubjedting  the  incomprehenfible  inyfteries  of 
our  faith  to  the  ferutiny  and  minute  difeuffion  of  our  bed  reafon. 

‘  From  thefe  mifearriages,  we  are  admonifhed  what  to  avoid :  the 
example  of  the  apoitle  Paul,  who  J'p ah  as  to  wife  men,  may  indrudfc 
us  in  the  right  way  of  profecuting  the  defence  of  the  Gofpel. 

‘  From  him,  then,  we  learn  to  frame  our  anfwers  and  apdlogies 
to  inquifitive  men,  on  the  great  edablifhed  truths  of  natural  and  re¬ 
vealed  religion  :  to  affert  the  expediency  of  divine  revelation,  from 
the  acknowledged  wcaknels  and  corruption  of  human  nature,  and 
from  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  to  illuftiate  the  oeconomy 
of  God’s  difpenfations  to  mankind  by  arguments  taken  from  that 
oeconomy  itfelf :  to  reafon  with  reverence  *  on  the  nature  of  thofe 
difpenfations,  to  fhevv  what  their  general  fcope  and  purpofe  is,  how 
perfedt  an  agreement  there  is  between  them,  and  how  divinely  they 
are  made  to  depend  on  each  other. 

‘  In  doing  this,  vve  fhall  find  room  for  the  exercife  of  our  befl  and 
inoft  improved  reafon  :  we  fhall  difeover  much  (and  be  able  to  difplay 
it  to  others)  of  the  harmony  of  the  divine  councils,  as  they  are  fet 
before  us  in  the  infpired  volumes :  and,  though  we  may  not  penetrate 
all  the  depths  and  obfeurities  of  thofe  councils,  yet,  as  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  works  of  God,  which  we  know  but  in  part,  we  can  de*- 
monflrate  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  fo,  in  fiudying  his  wor  d, 
we  (hall  fee  enough  of  his  unfearchable  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  to  pu$ 
to  Jiience  the  ignorance  of  foolifh,  and  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  wife 
men. 

I  fay,  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  wife  men  :  for  w'fe  men  do  not  expedl 
to  have  all  difficulties  in  a  divine  fydem  cleared  up,  and  every  minute 
quedion,  which  may  be  raifed  about  it,  anfwered  (for  this ,  God 
himfelf,  the  author  and  finifher  of  it,  can  only  perform,  and  much 
lefs  than  this  is  abundantly  fuificient  for  our  purpofe) ;  but  all  they 
defire  is  to  fee  the  feveral  parts  of  it  fo  far  cleared  up,  and  made 
confident  with  each  other,  and,  upon  the  whole,  to  difeover  fuch 
evident  marks  of  a  fuperior  wifdom,  power,  and  goodnefs  in  the 
frame  and  texture  of  it,  as  may  convince  them  that  it  is  truly  divine, 
and  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Mind  to  whom  we  aferibe  it. 

‘  When  we  fpeak  thus  as  to  wife  men,  we  do  all  that  wife  men 
can  require  of  us :  if  others  be  dill  unfatisfied,  the  fault  is  in  them- 
felves,  they  are  curious,  but  not  wife. 
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*  I  lay  the  greater  ftrefs  on  this  mode  of  defending  the  Chriftiara 
religion  from  itfelfl  that  is,  by  arguments  taken  from  its  own  nature 
and  eflence,  becaufe  it  fhortens  the  difpute  with  inquirers,  and  fe- 
eures  the  honour  of  that  religion,  we  undertake  to  defend/ 

Having  thus  {hewn  the  duty  of  him ,  tuho  fpeaketh  as  to  wife  men, 
his  Lordlhip  goes  on  briefly  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  thofe, 
who  have  at  all  times  been  fo  ready  to  fit  in  judgment  on  the 
advocates  for  religion,  by  the  known  qualities  of  a  capable 
judge,  viz.  knowledge ,  patience ,  impartiality ,  integrity ,  under 
which  laft  name  he  includes  courage.  He  offers  no  application 
of  the  obfervations  he  makes  on  thefe  requifites  in  a  judge,  nor 
nor  was  this  indeed  necelTary.  The  judicious  reader  will  readily 
perceive  to  whom  they  are  mod  applicable,  and  we  heartily  wifh 
that  fuch  perfons  may  diligently  attend  to  them. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  fermons,  his  Lordfhip  (hews,  with 
great  perfpicuity  and  flrength  of  reafoning,  that  there  is  a  natural 
law ,  or  rule  of  moral  attion,  written  in  the  hearts  of  men ,  and  that 
this  is  not  injurious  to  revealed  laws ,  but  raoft  friendly  and  pro¬ 
pitious  to  it;  particularly,  that  it  no  way  derogates  from  the 
honour  of  the  Chriflian  law ,  nor  can  ferve  in  any  degree  to  leiTen 
the  value,  or  fuperfede  the  ufe  and  neceflity  of  it. 

What  his  Lordfhip  advances  (Ser.  4th,  p.  73,)  concerning 
the  abfolute  necefflty  of  revelation ,  may  poffibly  furprize  fomd 
readers.  His  manner  of  explaining  it  is  as  follows  ; 

‘  The  fcheme  of  the  gofpel  is  not  only  of  the  raoft  tranfeendant 
ufe ,  as  it  confirms,  elucidates,  and  enforces  the  mora'l  law,  but  of 
the  raoft  absolute  necessity:  I  fay,  of  the  moft  abfolute  necefflty  ; 
in  reference  to  the  divine  wifdom,  and  to  the  condition  of  mankind, 
both  which,  without  doubt,  if  we  could  penetrate  fo  far,  required 
this  peculiar  interpofition  of  heaven,  on  principles  of  the  highelt 
reafon,  as  well  as  goodnefs.  But  the  necefflty  is  apparent  even  to  us, 
on  the  grounds  of  this  very  revelation.  For  its  declared  purpofe 
was  to  refeue  all  men  from  the  power  of  death,  and  bellow  upon 
them  immortal  life  in  happinefs.  But,  now  the  fame  gofpel,  that 
tells  us  this,  tells  us,  withal,  that,  as  in  Adam  all  died,  fo  in  Christ 
only  ,Jhall  all  men  be  made  alive ;  and  that  ^without  the  blood  of  Ch  r  i  st, 
there  cotdd  be  no  remifflon  of  the  forfeiture  incurred  by  the  tranfgretfion 
of  Adam.  You  fee,  then,  that  to  argue  upon  the  gofpel  principles 
(and  the  fair  inquirer  can  argue  upon  no  other)  the  Chriftian  difpen- 
fation  was  neceffary  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  God  to  man,  and  to  efredl 
that  which  the  divine  councils  had  decreed  in  relation  to  him.. 

‘  The  confequence  is,  that  though  we  admit  a  law  of  nature,  and 
even  fuppofe  that  law  to  have  been  a  fufficient  guide  in  morals ,  yet 
the  honour  of  Chriftianity  is  fully  fecured,  for  that  its  neceflity  is 
clearly  evinced,  and  could  not  be  fuperfeded  by  that  law,  which  had 
not  the  promife  of  eternal  life ,  and  could  not  have  it;  fuch  promife 
being  referved  to  manifeft  and  illuflrate  the  grace  of  God,  through 
the  gofpel. 

*  Reafon  may  be  aftonifhed  at  this  reprefentation  of  things,  but 
finds  nothing  to  oppofe  to  it.  It  looks  up,  in  filent  adoration,  to 
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fupreme  incomprehenfible  power,  which  wills  that  which  is  beft,  and 
orders  all  things  with  the  moft  perfect  reafon/ 

How  floall  we  ejcape ,  if  we  neglect  fo  great  falvation  F  are  the 
words  which  his  Lordthip  h^s  made  choice  of  for  the  fubjedt  of 
his  fifth  fermon,  wherein  he  points  out  the  fanCtions  of  the  law 
of  nature ,  and  the  law  of  the  gofpel,  This  is  a  very  judicious 
difcburfe,  and  the  candid  Deift,  we  hope,  will  ferioufiy  confide^ 
what  is  advanced  in  it.  The  following  obfervation  deferves  par¬ 
ticular  attention, — £  When  a  law  is  promulged  with  that  evi¬ 
dence,  which  the  divine  legiflator  fees  to  be  fufficient  for  the 
conviction  of  a  reafonable  man,  it  is  concluding  too  faft,  to 
fuppofe,  that  I  am  innocent  in  rejecting  it,  or  that  I  am  not 
bound  by  it,  though  1  do  rtjedt  it/ 

Sermon  VJ.  is  intended  to  guard  us  againft  unreafonable 
expectations  in  religion.  From  St.  John,  ch.  xiv.  8.  Shew  us 
the  Father ,  and  it  Jujfceth  us9  the  preacher  obferves,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  objections,  which  weak  or  libertine  men 
have  oppofed  to  the  authority  of  revealed  religion,  are  of  the 
fame  fort  with  the  demand  in  the  text.  Now,  in  order  to  fee 
how  little  force  there  is  in  this  fort  of  argumentation,  he  defires 
it  may  be  confidered,  that  fuch  high  demands  of  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  are  impertinent ,  at  the  beft : 
that  they  are,  moft  probably ,  on  the  part  of  the  revealer,  im¬ 
proper  to  be  complied  with  :  that  they  mujl  be,  on  the  part  of 
man,  prefumptuous  and  unwarrantable. —  Thofe  who  enquire, with 
any  degree  of  ferioufnefs  into  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  will 
receive  no  fmail  advantage  from  an  attentive  confideraiion  of 
what  is  here  advanced.  v 

In  the  leventh  fermon,  his  Lordfhip  (hews  whence  that 
hojlile  fpirit  proceeds,  which  too  much  prevails,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumftances,  even  among  Cnriftiaus  themfelves. 
From  n thence  come  wars  and  fghtings  among  you  ?  Come  they  not 
hence ,  even  of  your  lujls  that  war  in  your  members  F  He  takes 
occafion  to  point  out  the  mifchiefs  ariiing  from  mifapphed  reli¬ 
gion ,  and  the  perverfion  of  civil  jufiice.  This  fermon  was 
preached  in  the  year  1771,  and  though  the  preacher  makes  no 
particular  application  of  what  he  advances,  the  attentive  reader 
can  be  at  no  lofs  with  refpebt  to  the  proper  inferences. 

The  eighth  is  a  very  ingenious  difcourfe,  and  may  not  only 
inftiucl  and  edify  the  well  difpofed  Chriftian,  but  amufe  and 
entertain  the  polite  fcholar,  and  the  man  of  the  world. — From 
thofe  words- — the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity ,  out  of  a  pure 
heart ,  & c.  the  preacher  deduces  the  parentage  of  Chriftian 
charity ,  and  (hews  that  its  dfeent  is  truly  and  properly  invefti- 
gated  by  the  apoftle. 

Sermon  IX.  was  preached  in  the  year  1776,  and  confe- 
cjuently  the  preacher  could  have  no  view  to  Lord  Chefterfield’s 
r  ’  1  Letters, 
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Letters.  We  cannot  deny  ourfelves  the  pleafure,  however,  of 
earneftly  recommending  what  the  preacher  advances  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  politenefs ,  to  the  admirers  of  that  celebrated  work. 

From — in  honour  preferring  one  another ,  he  takes  occafion  to 
explain  the  nature ,  ground ,  and  right  application  of  this  duty. 
He  Ihews  that  our  obligation  to  the  pra&ice  of  it  is  founded  on 
the  cleared:  reafons,  taken  both  from  the  nature  of  man ,  and  the 
genius  of  our  holy  religion.  But  the  whole  difficulty,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  lies  in  the  practice  of  it. 

‘  It  is  evident  enough,  fays  he,  from  what  has  been  faid,  That 
the  moral  and  Chriftian  duty  of  preferring  one  another  in  honour , 
refpe&s  only  focial  peace  and  charity,  and  terminates  in  the  good 
and  edification  of  our  Chrillian  brother.  Its  ufe  is,  to  foften  the 
minds  of  men,  and  to  draw  them  from  that  favage  rufticity,  which 
engenders  many  vices,  and  difcredits  the  virtues  themfelves.  But 
when  men  had  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  complying  temper, 
and  further  faw  the  ends,  not  of  charity  only,  but  of  self-interest, 
that  might  be  anfwered  by  it ;  they  confidered  no  longer  its  juft  pur- 
pofe  and  application,  but  ftretched  it  to  that  officious  fedulity,  and 
extreme  fervility  of  adulation,  which  we  too  often  obferve  and  la¬ 
ment  in  polifhed  life. 

*  Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  confideration,  which  is  fo 
rigidly  exacted,  and  fo  duly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
hence,  that  pioftitution  of  mind,  which  leaves  a  man  no  will, 
no  fentiment,  no  principle,  no  character  ;  all  which  difappear  under 
the  uniform  exhibition  of  good-manners  :  hence,  thofe  infidious  arts, 
thofe  ftudied  difguifes,  thofe  obfequious  flatteries,  nay,  thofe  af- 
fetled  freedoms  ;  in  a  word,  thofe  multiplied  and  nicely- varied  forms 
of  infinuation  and  addrefs;  the  direct  aim  of  which  may  be  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  fame  of  politenefs  and  good-breeding,  but  the  certain  ef¬ 
fect,  to  corrupt  every  virtue,  to  footh  every  vanity,  and  to  inflame 
every  vice,  of  the  human  heart. 

‘  Thele  fatal  mifchiefs  introduce  themfelves  under  the  pretence 
and  femblance  of  that  humanity ,  which  the  text  encourages  and  en¬ 
joins.  but  the  genuine  virtue  is  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  the  coun- 
tcrfeitf  and  by  the  following  plain  fgns . 

‘  i.  True  politeness  is  modeft,  unpretending,  and  generous. 
It  appears  as  little  as  may  be  ;  and,  when  it  does  acourtely,  would 
willingly  conceal  it.  It  chufes  filently  to  forego  its  own  claims,  not 
officioufly  to  withdraw  them.  It  engages  a  man  to  prefer  his  neigh¬ 
bour  to  himfelf  becaufe  he  really  efteems  him  ;  becaufe  he  is  tender  of 
his  reputation  ;  becaufe  he  thinks  it  more  manly,  more  Chriftian, 
to  defcend  a  little  himfelf,  than  to  degrade  another. — It  refpedts,  in 
a  word,  the  credit  and  ef  imation  of  his  neighbour. 

‘  The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  false  politeness,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  ambitious,  fervile,  timorous.  It  affedts  popularity  ; 
is  follicitous  to  pleafe,  and  to  be  taken  notice  of.  The  man  of  this 
character  does  not  offer,  but  obtrude,  his  civilities  :  becaufe  he 
would  merit  by  this  afliduity;  becaufe,  in  defpair  of  winning  re¬ 
gard  by  any  worthier  qualities,  he  would  be  fare  to  make  the  moft 
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of  this ;  and,  laflly,  becaufe  of  all  things  he  would  dread,  by  the 
cmiffion  of  any  pundilious  obfervance,  to  give  offence. — In  a  word, 
this  fort  of  politenefs,  refpeds,  for  its  immediate  objed,  th v  favour 
and  confederation  of  our  neighbour. 

‘  2.  Again:  the  man,  who  governs  himfelf  by  the  fpirit  of  :he 
apoftle’s  precept,  expreffes  his  preference  of  another  in  fuch  away  as  is 
worthy  of  himfelf :  in  all  innocent  compliances,  in  all  honeft  civi¬ 
lities,  in  all  decent  and  manly  condefcenfions. 

‘  On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  world,  who  refts  in  the  letter 
of  this  command,  is  regardlefs  of  the  means,  by  which  he  conduds 
himfelf.  He  refpeds  neither  his  own  dignity,  nor  that  of  human 
nature.  Truth,  reafon,  virtue,  all  are  equally  betrayed  by  this 
fupple  impoftor.  He  affents  to  the  errors,  though  the  moft  perni¬ 
cious  ;  he  applauds  the  follies,  though  the  moft  ridiculous;  he  fooths 
the  vices,  though  the  moft  flagitious,  of  other  men.  He  never  con- 
tradids,  though  in  the  fofteft  form  of  inftnuation  ;  he  never  difap- 
proves,  though  by  refpedtful  filence ;  he  never  condemns,  though 
it  be  only  by  a  good  example.  In  Ihort,  he  is  folicitous  for  nothing, 
but  by  fome  ftudied  devices  to  hide  from  others,  and,  if  poflible, 
to  palliate  to  himfelf,  the  groffnefs  of  his  illiberal  adulation. 

‘  3.  Laftly,  we  maybe  fure,  that  the  uhimate  ends,  for  which 
thefe  different  objects  are  purfued,  and  by  fo  different  means ,  mult 
alfo  lie  wide  of  each  other. 

‘  Accordingly,  the  truly  polite  man  would,  by  all  proper  tefti- 
monies  of  refped,  promote  the  credit  and  eftimation  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  becaufe  he  fees,  that,  by  this  generous  confideration  of  each 
other,  the  peace  of  the  world  is  in  a  good  degree  preferved  ;  becaufe 
he  knows  that  thefe  mutual  attentions  prevent  animofities,  foften  the 
fiercenefs  of  mens  manners,  and  difpofe  them  to  all  the  offices  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  charity ;  becaufe ,  in  a  word,  the  interelts  of  fociety 
are  beft  ferved  by  this  condud ;  and  becaufe  he  under  Hands  it  to  be 
his  duty,  to  love  his  neighbour . 

*  The  falfely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are  anxious,  by  all  means 
whatever,  to  procure  the  favour  and  confideration  of  thofe  they  con- 
verfe  with,  becaufe  they  regard  ultimately  nothing  more  than  their 
private  intereft ;  becaufe  they  perceive,  that  their  own  felfifh  defigas 
are  beft  carried  on  by  fuch  pradices :  in  a  word,  becaufe  they  love 
themfelves . 

*  Thus  we  fee,  the  genuine  virtue  confults  the  honour  of  others  by 
worthy  means,  and  for  the  nobleft  purpofe  ;  the  counterfeit,  folicits 
their  favour  by  dilhoneft  compliances,  and  for  the  bafeft  end. 

*  By  fuch  evident  marks  are  thefe  two  charaders  diftinguifhed 
from  each  other  !  and  fo  impoflible  it  is,  without  a  wilful  perverlion 
of  our  faculties,  to  miftake  in  the  application  of  the  apoftle’s  pre¬ 
cept  ; 

*  It  follows,  you  fee,  from  what  has  been  faid,  “  that  integrity 
of  heart,  as  Solomon  long  fince  obferved,  is  the  beft  guide  in  mo¬ 
rals  f .”  We  may  impofe  upon  others  by  a  Ihew  of  civility  ;  but 
the  deception  goes  no  farther.  We  cannot  help  knowing,  in  out 

f  ‘  fhe  integrity  of  the  upright  Jhall  guide  them ,  Prov.  xi.  3. 
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idwh  cafe,  if  we  be  ingenuous,  when  this  virtue  retains  its  nature, 
and  when  it  degenerates  into  the  vice  that  ufurps  its  name.  To  con¬ 
clude,  an  honelt  man  runs  no  rifk  in  being  polite.  Let  us  only  re- 
fpett  ourfdvcs ;  and  we  fhall  rarely  do  amifs,  when,  as  the  apoftle  «td- 
vifes,  in  honour  <vje  prefer  one  another? 

The  tenth  fermon  fnews  the  inftrudlion  conveyed  i ft  the  a£l 
of  our  Saviour’s  wajhlng  the  difciples  feet.  This,  he  obferves, 
was  an  emblematic  a&iori,  and,  as  fuch,  fignificative  of  more 
things  than  me.  What  he  advances  upon  the  fubje£t  is  very 
ingenious  ;  wheiher  it  be  fatisfa&ory  or  not,  we  fhall  not  take 
Upon  us  to  d  termine. 

In  the  eleventh  fermon  his  Lordfhip  endeavours  to  explain 
one  of  fhe  molt  difficult  paflages  in  the  four  gofpels— 3/^r  every 
one  Jhall  bt  falted  with  fire ,  &c. — We  muft  refer  our  Readers  to 
the  fermon  itfelf  for  what  is  advanced  upon  the  fubjedb. 

The  tvVr.ffh  is  a  very  ufeful  difcourfe.  His  Lordfhip,  from 
—  If  a  man  think  himfelf  to  be  fomething ,  when  he  is  nothing ,  he 
deceiveth  httnfelf  fhews  that,  3s  conceit  and  vain  glory  terminate 
in  fhame  and  difappointmeht,  fo  the  modefty  of  unpretending 
knowledge  is  entitled  to  our  highefr  efteefn. 

Difcourfe  Xlil.  is  intended  to  fhew  that  the  Englifh  re¬ 
formers  were  not  ignorant  in  matters  of  religion. — We  are  not 
a.  little  furprii'ed  to  fee  a  very  trifling  pafiage  quoted,  in  this 
fermon,  and  in  terms  of  approbation  too,  from  a  weak  per¬ 
formance,  entitled,  A  Scriptural  Confutation  of  Mr,  Lindfefs 
Apology .  What  could  induce  his  Lordfhip  to  make  mention 
pf  fuch  a  paltry  pamphlet  ?  Whoever  has  attentively  read  the 

Confutation ,  &c.  will  readily  anfwer  the  queftion. - So  it  is,  and 

ever  will  be. 

The  volume  now  before  us  concludes  with  a  larger  difcourfe, 
by  way  of  commentary,  on  that  remarkable  part  of  the  Gofpel- 
hiftory  in  which  Jefus  is  reprefented,  as  driving  the  Buyers  and 
Sellers  out  of  the  Temple.— This  famous  a£t,  according  to  his 
lordfhip,  was  no  indecent  ftart  of  zeal  in  our  Saviour ;  it  was 
no  violent  invafion  of  the  rights  of  any;  it  was  no  a£t  of  civil 
authority,  ufurped  by  him  ;  but  a  prophetic  information ,  conveyed 
in  a  prophetic  form ,  of  an  event,  the  moft  important  to  mankind, 
and  to  the  accomplifhment  of  his  own  office  and  miniftry — it 
was  an  expreffive  fign  to  declare  his  gracious  purpofe  towards 
the  heathen.  His  lordfhip  fupports  his  opinion  in  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  manner,  and  with  great  ability  ;  but  whether  his  do£trine 
be  well  grounded,  or  not,  we  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  and  fhall  only  fay  that  the  folution  he  has  given  appears 
fo  us  to  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties. 
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Art.  V.  travels  through  Italy ,  in  the  Tears  1771  and  1772.  De~ 
fcribed  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Baron  Born,  on  the  Natural  Hiftory, 
particularly  the  Mountains  and  Volcanos  of  that  Country,  by  John 
James  Ferber,  Profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  at  Mietaw  in  Curland, 
and  Member  of  feveral  Literary  Societies.  Tranflated  from  the 
German ;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Preface  on  the  prefent 
State  and  future  Improvement  of  Mineralogy.  By  R.  E.  Rafpe. 
Svo.  5  s.  Boards.  L.  Davies.  1776. 

IN  our  Review  for  June  laft,  p.  477,  we  obferved,  *  that  Mr. 

Rafpe  had  formed  the  defign  of  introducing  to  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  Englilh  reader,  the  accounts  which  have  been 
lately  publiftied  of  the  travels  of  feveral  learned  foreigners, 
eminent  for  their  fkill  in  various  branches  of  Natural  Hiftory  \ 
particularly  with  refpe&  to  the  internal  ftrudlure  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  earth, — fo  wonderful, — fo  various, — fo  rich, — fo 
beautiful, — fo  ufeful, — and  fo  little  known  to  the  generality  of 
mankind.  Accordingly,  Ferber 's  Letters  to  Baron  Born ,  [from  the 
German]  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Italy,  here  take  the  lead  ; 
and  we  hope  to  fee  them  followed,  in  due  time,  by  the  fame 
writer’s  mineralogical  defcription  of  Bohemia ;  the  voyages  of  Al - 
lerto  Fertis ,  from  the  Italian  ;  and  Baron  Born’s  journey  into  the 
Bannaty  Tranfylvama,  and  Flungary ,  from  the  German  :  from  all 
of  which,  the  flock  of  mineralogical  and  botanical  knowledge, 
in  this  country,  may  gain  a  very  confiderable  augmentation. 

With  refpedh  to  Italy,  it  is  juftly  remarked,  by  the  learned 
Tranflator  of  the  letters  before  us,  that,  by  a  claflical  education, 
we  are  imperceptibly,  from  our  infancy,  made  acquainted  with 
that  country ;  and  that,  being  favoured  by  nature,  or  4  infpired 
by  falhion,’  with  a  tafte  for  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  is  with  pleafure 
and  improvement  that  we  afterwards  travel  over  the  Alps,  and 
that  we  perufe  the  defcriptions  of  this  beautiful  divifion  of 
Europe. 

*  Happy,*  proceeds  Mr.  Rafpe,  f  *  in  its  climate,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  it  has  twice,  under  the  Pvomans 
and  Popes,  with  an  almoft  univerfal  fway,  prefided  over  the  better 
part  of  the  world.  At  two  different  periods  it  has  nurfed  and  im¬ 
proved  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  former  times,  it  handed  them 
down  by  the  Roman  Colonies  to  diftant  barbarous  nations.  Since 
the  laft  Gothic  ages,  they  revived  again  in  the  genius  of  Petrarch, 
Dante*  Boccace,  Raphael,  and  Leo  X.  who  fpread  their  glory,  light, 
and  influence,  over  the  whole  inhabited  world ;  never,  it  is  hoped, 
to  be  loft  again.  By  a  juft  return,  every  Art  and  Science,  and 
every  civilized  nation,  have  been  emulous  to  embellifti  I.aly,  and  £9 
give  teftimony  to  its  highly  deferved  celebrity. 

*  In  the  Article  relating  to  this  Gentleman’s  Account  of  fame  Germ 
man  Volcanos ,  and  their  preclusions,  publiftied  laft  year. 
i  fref.  P*  u 
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Per  fjarios  cafus  Iff  mult a  difcrimina  rerum 
Tendimus  in  Latium . 

In  confequence,  this  remarkable  part  of  Europe,  having  been  fo 
much  vifited  and  examined,  and  fo  amply  defcribed  by  able  writers, 
row  affords  but  few  topies  for  the  modern  traveller  to  enlarge  upon. 
There  have,  however,  of  late  appeared  fome  defcriptions,  which 
prove,  that  ingenious  men  may  yet  confider  Italy  in  a  new  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  the  obligations 
we  are  under,  to  the  publications  of  La  Condamine,  Richard,  La 
Lande,  Grofley,  Volckmann,  Tozzetti,  Fortis,  Riedefel,  Brydone, 
and  Burney ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  rank  Mr.  Ferber  among 
thofe  who  found  in  Italy  objeds. 

Unde  prius  nulli  <velarunt  tempara  Mufae* 

Mr.  R.  now  proceeds  to  give  fome  account  of  his  Author; 
from  which  we  (hall  extra#  the  following  particulars: 

‘  Mr.  Ferber  was  born  at  Carlfcrona  in  Sweden,  and  had  his 
education  at  Upfal,  that  famous  fchool  of  Natural  Hiftory,  where 
Linnausy  Cronfedt ,  and  Wallerius ,  have  fo  fuccefsfully  fyftematized 
the  different  kingdoms  of  Nature;  and  where,  of  late,  fo  many 
eminent  Naturaliils  have  been  infpired  with  their  genius.  Ferber 
caught  a  true  fpark  of  it.  Not  idly  devoting  himfelf  with  many 
iecond-rate  difciples  of  Linnaeus  to  the  colledion  and  clarification  of 
plants,  he  betook  himfelf  rather  to  the  abftrufer  fubterraneous  king¬ 
dom  of  Nature;  which,  from  its  being  furrounded  with,  darknefs, 
and  attended  with  difficulties,  has  hitherto  been  too  much  negleded. 
Nor  did  he  cramp  his  underltanding  with  the  barren  nomenclatures 
of  Mils.  He  thought  of  fatisfying  himfelf;  and  of  improving 
fcience,  for  the  fcholar  and  the  miner.  In  this  view  he  examined 
the  mines  and  fmehing-places  in  Sweden,  and  travelled,  from  the 
year  1768  to  1773,  through  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  France, 
England,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  in  order  to  enlarge  and 
redify  his  ideas,  and  to  gather  that  various  inftrudion,  from  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  from  Philofophers,  Chemifts,  Miners, 
and  Smelters,  which  the  improved  culture  of  thofe  countries  offers  to 
the  obi'erver. 

‘  He  made  at  feveral  times  a  long  flay  in  Germany,  the  beft  as 
well  as  the  moil  ancient  fchool  in  Europe  for  miners  and  metal- 
lurgifts.  The  old  rich  mines  of  the  Hartzforeft,  with  its  furnaces, 
feemed  to  him  remarkably  inftrudive  in  their  nature,  and  in  the  wife 
ceconomy  by  which  they  are  conducted  and  regulated ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  but  few  mines,  which,  on  that  account,  will  bear  a  com- 
parifon  with  them. 

‘  The  very  ufeful  Academy  for  Miners  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony 
fatisfied  and  intruded  him.  The  arts  of  mining,  furveying,  work¬ 
ing,  and  fmehing,  are  taught  there,  by  able  mailers,  upon  fcientific 
principles;  and  in  that  place  he  feeins  to  have  conceived  a  thought 
of  enlarging  upon  Baron  Pabji  <v.  Ohain' s  idea  of  a  phyfical  or 
fubterraneous  geography,  and  of  collecting  on  his  travels  as  many 
fads  as  might  generalife  them,  and  reduce  the  art  of  difcovering 
and  purfuing  metallic  veins  to  better  principles.  Hitherto  it  was 
entirely  left,  either  to  chance,  or  the  fuperftitious  and  ignorant 
pradices  of  common  workmen;  perhaps  to  the  perfonal  fkill  and 
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unfyftematie  empirical  experience  of  illiterate  miners,  which  of 
courfe  is  confined  to  fingle  mountains,  and  fcarce  ever  outlives  the 
man.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  this  happy  idea ;  fince, 
from  the  prefent  publication,  and  fo ine  others  which  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
afterwards,  it  is  obvious  how  inftrudtive  it  mufl:  prove  for  the  art  of 
Mining ;  which,  after  the  Nautical  art,  feema  to  be  the  moll  com¬ 
plicate,  expenfive,  and  hazardous,  of  all. 

We  find  that  in  1768,  a  perfonal  acquaintance  took  place 
between  Mr,  Ferber  and  his  prefent  Tranflator,  when,  from 
Saxony  and  the  Ilartzforeft,  the  former  proceeded  to  vifit 
Holland,  France,  and  England. 

‘  We  examined  together,  fays  he,  the  Habichwald*,  near  Cafielj 
and  as,  till  that  moment,  he  had  feen  no  volcanic  mountain,  reputed 
to  be  fuch,  he  was  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  my  Syftem  of  the 
Earth,  which  in  1763  had  been  publifhed  at  Amfterdam.  I  was  led 
to  fufpeft,  what  farther  obfervations  have  convinced  me  of,  that  this 
huge  and  uncouth  heap  of  mountains  is  a  monument  of  ancient 
volcanic  eruptions.  He  has  certainly  in  thefe  Letters  on  Italy  made 
me  large  and  liberal  amends,  fince  he  has  confirmed  me  in  my 
own  ideas.’ 

Mr.  Ferber,  we  are  here  informed,  had  particular  attention 
and  refpeft  paid  to  him,  in  England,  by  the  true  lovers  and 
friends  to  fcience :  men  of  liberal  minds,  who,  as  Mr.  R. 
exprefies  it,  *  confider  not  fcience  as  a  jobb,  nor  the  a&ive 
friends  of  knowledge  as  encroaching  intruders  upon  their  repu¬ 
tation.’  On  this  occafion,  he  mentions  Mr.  Whitehurft,  of 
Derby  ;  who,  with  hofpitable  politenefs,  ‘  and  an  extenfive,  folid 
knowledge  of  his  country,  enabled  the  learned  foreigner  to 
examine  the  mountains  and  mines  of  that  county.’ — To  this 
we  may  here  add,  with  refpedh  to  Mr.  Whitehurft,  that,  (as  we 
are  informed)  the  pubhc  will  foon  be  made  acquainted  with 
his  abilities,  and  the  refult  of  his  long  and  accurate  refearches 
into  thofe  hidden  operations  of  nature,  from  whence,  perhaps,  a 
theory  of  the  earth  may  be  deduced,  more  fatisfadlory  to  the 
philofophic  world,  than  any  that  hath  yet  appeared. 

*  In  1770  Mr.  Ferber  returned  to  Sweden,  and  was  received 
Affeflbr  in  the  Royal  Department  of  Mines ;  but  foon  after  fet  out 
again  for  Germany,  on  the  fame  errand  as  before,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  led  him  to  Italy. 

4  Baron  Inigo  v.  Born,  Counfellor  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Mines 
in  Bohemia,  then  living  at  Prague,  had  been  acquainted  with  him 
in  his  firft  journey  to  Germany,  and  feized  the  opportunity  of  this 
fecond  excurlion  with  that  generous  warmth  which  has  made  him 
one  of  the  moft  learned  and  moil  liberal  promoters  of  Mineralogy, 
Having  formerly  communicated  to  his  friend  very  inftru&ive  and 
entertaining  accounts  of  his  own  mineralogical  travels  to  the  Hun- 
r— - - - 

*  One  of  the  Volcanic  mountains,  as  Mr.  Rafpe  deems  them* 
which  encircle  the  valley  of  Caflel.  See  his  treatife,  or  our  account 
pf  it,  referred  to,  in  the  preceding  -note. 
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ganan  and  Tranfylvanian  mines,  he  now  prevailed  on  Mr.  Ferher  to 
make  him  a  fuitable  return  for  them  by  accounts  from  Italy,  whither 
he  went  in  the  latter  end  of  1771,  after  having  made  repeated  and 
very  interefling  examinations  of  the  Bohemian  mines. 

‘  This  occafional  acquaintance  of  our  Author  with  Baron  Bom 
proved  a  great  advantage  to  Orydology  and  mineralogy;  fince  we 
are  indebted  to  it  for  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  and  fcientific  accounts 
hitherto  written  in  any  language.  Baron  Born  publifhed  Mr.  Ferber’* 
Letters  on  Italy  at  Prague ,  1773.  Mr.  Ferber  publifhed  not  only 
his  own  obfervations  on  the  quickfilver  mines  at  Idria  and  on  the 
Bohemian  mines,  but  alfo  the  Baron’s  Travels  to  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania. 

‘  They  have  been  received  abroad  with  juft  applaufe;  and,  as  it  is 
prefumed  that  they  will  meet  with  a  fimilar  reception  in  England,  i 
have  undertaken  to  lay  them  before  the  public,  ever  indulgent  to  the 
improvement  of  ufeful  fcience.  As  the  latter  are  fhortly  to  appear, 
I  fhall  here  give  fome  remarks  merely  on  the  prefent  publication. 

Mr.  R.  proceeds  to  obferve,  that,  as  before  Mr.  Ferber,  no 
traveller,  has  examined  Italy  in  a  general  mineralogical  view, 
the  great  object  of  thefe  Letters,  therefor^  comes  recommended 
to  us  by  its  entire  novelty. 

‘  Interefting  in  itfelf,  fays  he,  for  the  improvement  of  Phyfical 
Geography ,  and  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  it  is  the  more  fo, 
as  Italy  offers  many  inftrudive  phenomena  to  that  purpofe,  and  as 
the  writer  of  thefe  Letters  was  eminently  qualified  to  treat  of  them 
with  propriety.  I  fhall  not  enlarge  upon  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps, 
the  nature  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  the  many  marble  quarries, 
the  great  variety  of  foreign  marbles  employed  by  the  Ancients,  the 
alum  works  at  Tolfa  and  in  the  Solfatara,  nor  the  Increafe  of  the 
fea,  which  Mr.  Ferber  has  taken  notice  of.  The  volcanos  of  this 
country,  however,  and  efpecially  Vefuvius,  claim  particular 
attention. 

‘  Being  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  and  populous  city, 
this  mountain  had  ftruck  the  fancy,  and  engaged  the  curioiity,  of 
phiiofophers  and  travellers  ever  fince  the  time  of  Pliny.  However, 
the  many  defcriptions  of  thefe  great  laboratories  of  Nature,  which 
hitherto  have  been  given  to  the  public,  are  far  from  being  fatisfadory 
to  Naturalifts.  Entirely  taken  up  with  hiftorical  accounts  of  their 
various  eruptions,  and  of  the  horrors  and  devaftations  which  have 
attended  them,  they  indulged  themfelves  either  in  fentimental  and 
poetical  flights,  or  in  marvellous  tales  of  wonders  performed,  or 
rather  not  performed, .  by  the  nollrums  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  crafty  priefts.  They  noticed  only  the  apparent  devafta¬ 
tions  and  did  not  fo  much  as  imagine  that  the  volcanic  and 
Yefuvian  horrors  are  concomitant  majeitic  effeds  of  the  moft  adive 
power  of  Nature,  creating  new  foftils  and  land  by  the  greateft  of  all 
chemical  operations.  But  very  few  of  them,  and  thofe  only  of  late, 
advifea  the  applying  thefe  phenomena,  and  the  new-raifed  volcanic 
iilands,  to  fome  general  hypothefis  of  the  earth :  although  the 
Greeks,  about  two  thoufand  years  ago,  had  fet  the  faireft  example, 
ir  tracing  Nature’s  fyftem  by  fimilar  fads.  I  do  not  allude  to  Father 
h.ircher'i  Subterraneous  World ,  in  which  that  credulous  man  dreamed 
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of  a  central  and  fubterraneous  fir6 ;  appearing  no  where  except  In 
his  own  chimerical  fe&ions  of  the  earth.  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  the 
better  fyftems  of  Ray ,  Hooke ,  and  Ant .  Lazaro  Moro ;  which,  in  a 
hypothetical  manner,  by  earthquakes,  volcanos,  and  the  action  of  the 
fea,  explain,  or  might  explain,  phenomena  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  that  hitherto  had  been  fo  many  ftumbling-ftones  in  other 
orological  fyftems.  Eftablifhed  upon  fails,  and  evidenced  by  expe¬ 
rience  and  hiltory,  thefe  are  undoubtedly  in  a  higher  fcale  than  thofe 
of  Whifton,  Burnet,  Woodward,  and  Maillet,  in  which,  fails  are 
fuppofed,  and  powers  and  errors  afcribed  to  Nature,  with  which 
Nature  appears  to  be  unacquainted.  Indeed,  they  are  deficient  in 
many  points,  and  very  far  from  having  received  from  the  hands  of 
their  authors  that  latitude  and  evidence  they  are  capable  of,  as  well 
in  refpefl  of  hiltorical  truth,  as  of  the  nature  and  fituaiion  of  fofilis 
and  mineral  bodies.  This,  I  am  perfuaded,  Hands  clearly  proved  in 
my  SyJIem  of  the  Earth ;  which,  for  the  honour  of  Hooke ,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  fcience,  was  publilhed  at  Amfferdam  in  1763.  It  will 
farther  evidently  appear,  from  an  improved  edition  which  I  am 
preparing,  and  from  what  I  fubmit  here  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

*  That  a  variety  of  parallel  and  horizontal  ftrata  are  produced,  by 
various  caufes,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  that  earthquakes  have 
broken,  difordered,  and  raifed  large  parts  of  them  above  its  level 
that  volcanos  work  both  under  and  above  the  fea;  and  that  many 
foflils  are  daily  produced  and  accumulated  by  them  into  hills,  high- 
towering  over  the  former  plains,  till  rain  and  water  level  them  again 
to  the  ground ;  thefe  are  undeniable  fads,  and,  when  properly 
attended  to,  with  a  due  refpedl  to  fome  other  phenomena,  not  only 
fupport  the  orological  hypothefis  now  under  confideration,  but  moil 
certainly  give  ftrongly  marked  out-lines  of  Nature’s  own  fyftem. 

‘  This  fyftem  we  cannot  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  if  thefe 
out-lines  are  not  filled  up  with  variety  of  obfervations  ;  they  alone 
can  give  it  life,  and  make  it  a  true  pidlure  of  the  fubterranean  king¬ 
dom.  Left  where  philofophers  have  left  it  hitherto,  it  is  but  a  faint 
conje&ural  fketch  ;  thus  finifhed,  it  will  get  the  exattnefs  of  a  picture, 
drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature;  and  prove  of  nearly  the  fame 
advantage  to  miners  and  philofophers,  as  well-delineated  anatomical 
tables  are  of  to  furgeons  and  phyficians. 

*  I  fhall  point  out  where  this  fyftem  was  deficient,  and  by  that 
means  ftate  where  it  remains  fo  llill. 

4  The  problem  to  be  refolved  was,  in  general,  laid  down  upon  too 
narrow  principles.  It  was  only  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  inequali¬ 
ties,  and  of  the  fea-fhells  contained  in  their  various  parallel  ftrata. 
This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  queftion.  The  higher  metallic  and 
fmple  mountains',  their  fiftures  and  veins;  their  rocks,  which  never 
contain  any  adventitious  organic  body ;  their  different  relative 
fituation,  in  refpeht  to  themfelves,  and  to  the  many  marine  or  other 
beds  which  are  incumbent  on  them;  have  not  been  properly  attended 
to:  till  very  lately,  we  were  entirely  deftitute  of  fcientific  and 
intelligible  defcriptions  of  mountains  and  mines,  and  the  refpe&ive 
natural  fttuation  of  their  beds  and  rocks.  This  deficiency  has  been, 
oi  late,  perceived  and  fupplied  by  fome  ingenious  writers,  of  different 
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nations,  as  will  appear  from  the  books  already  mentioned.  The 
profpect  has  widened,  and  we  cannot  poifibly,  henceforth,  afcribe  the 
origin  of  the  many  rock  and  itone  beds  to  a  fmglecaufe;  whether 
CUr.favourate  fyftem  be  an  immediate  creation,  or  a  general  flood,  or 
a  general  and  fuccefiive  conflagration  ;  nor  are  we  to  liften  to  philo- 
iophers,  who  boldly  could  tell  us,  fome  years  ago,  that  porphyry  is 
a  red  mafs,  filled  with  petrified  points  of  echinites  ;  that  columnar 
bafalt  mafles  are  tubular  corals  ;  that  angels  and  devils  have  been 
the  fubaltern  architects  of  the  mountains,  and  many  other  fuch. 
abfurditics, 

Qu&  ipfe  miferrima  r vidi . 

*  The  hitherto  neglected  native  place  of  the  foiTils,  to  ufe  the 
phrafe  of  Shakefpeare,  gives  the  lie  diredi  to  fuch  magi  fie  rial  nonfenfe, 
and  tells  aloud  to  every  one,  who  is  willing  and  able  to  hear,  that 
Nature,  in  different  times,  and  under  different  circumftances,  by  the 
fo! vents  of  water  and  fire,  uniformly  produces,  and  has  produced, 
that  variety  of  fbflils,  which  caps  the  furface  of  the  earth  and  fills 
our  mineralogies.  The  determination  of  tbefe  various  circumftances, 
under  which  Nature  produced  and  depofited  them,  is,  in  refpeCt  to 
the  fulfils,  what  the  Linnaean  Sexual  Syllem  is  to  the  plants;  and 
Ihews — not  what  every  fofiil  is  good  for,  or  compofed  of- — but  a 
probable  rule,  by  which  to  find  and  to  purfue  them  under  ground, 
and  by  which  we  may  judge  of  their  origin  and  antiquity  ;  advan¬ 
tages,  which  can  never  be  expected  from  our  mineralogical  fyftems, 
eftabliihed  merely  upon  form,  odour,  and  chemical  eftays ;  and 
which  will,  perhaps,  fome  day  or  other,  make  thefe  enquiries  more 
acceptable  and  faihionable.  Much  has  been  done  that  way,  but 
much  is  flill  left  for  poflerity ;  for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  Baron 
Born’s  and  Ferber’s  accounts  of  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  mines, 
to  my  Preface  added  to  them,  and  to  the  vaft  book  of  Nature,  which 
lies  before  us. 

‘  The  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  being  the  chief  viflble  and 
powerful  caufes  of  the  inequalities  and  fhattered  condition  of  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  fhould  long  ago  have  engaged  the  philofophers 
to  enquire  into  their  nature  and  effects.  Hypothetical  theories  we 
have  in  abundance;  nay,  we  may  at  leifure  hours  in  our  clofets  very 
eafily  invent  new  ones,  without  improving  feience.  But  have  we 
fkdts  enough,  well  examined  and  well  defeated  ?  Have  we  clofelv 
attended  to  their  various  eflefts  and  circumflances  ?  did  we  make 
fair  allowances  for  them,  when  we  attempted  to  apply  them  to  our 
oroiogical  fyftems  ?  had  we  from  jull  obfervations  abftrafled  infallible 
characters,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  difeover  their  former 
deftruftions  and  creations,  in  thofe  parts  where  hiftory  left  us  in 
darknefs  ?  furely  not ! 

*  Mr.  La  Condami/ie  fairly  acknowledges,  that  he  and  his  fellow 
academicians  were  unacquainted  with  the  volcanic  productions,  when, 
they  were  fent  to  Peru,  and  frequently  encamped  for  weeks  and 
months  on  Pichincha,  Cotopaxi,  and  Chimborafo ;  which  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  molt  remarkable  and  inftruCcive  volcanos  in  the  whole 
world. 

‘  Ant.  Lazaro  Moro  ventured  in  174.0  to  afcribe  all  the  ftratified 
fecondary  mountains  to  volcanic  eruptions;  bat  he  did  not  prove  his 
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aflertion;  and  thus  convinced  nobody;  nor  ever  will,  in  refpedl  of 
thofe  beds,  which  vifibly  are  produced  and  depofited  by  the  fea. 

‘  Count  Buffon  in  1749  prefumed  to  fay  of  all  the  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  new-raifed  iflands,  that  “  they  are  without  parallel 
beds,  and  that  their  materials  and  fubllances  are  deftitute  of  any 
regular  pofition,  prefenting  only  the  diforder  of  irregular  eruptions,” 
But  what  volcano,  or  what  new-raifed  ifland,  had  he  or  other 
Naturalifts  examined  ?  none. 

4  Mr.  La  Condatnine,  after  having  feen  Italy  in  1755,  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  obferved,  and  told  the  public,  that  all  the  environs 
of  Naples  are  volcanic;  and  that  the  volcanic  grounds  reach  from 
thence  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  and  its  neighbourhood  at  Frafcati, 
Grotta  Ferrata,  Caltel  Gandolfo,  Albano,  Tivoli,  Caprarola,  Viterbo, 
and  Loretto ;  thefe  have  never  been  noticed  by  hiftorians  as  being 
at  all  fubjedt  to  volcanic  eruptions.  In  this  particular  he  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  improved  by  the  Learned  in  Italy,  fuch  as  P.  la 
Torre,  Gio<v.  Targioni  Tozzetti,  and  Gicv.  Arduini ,  who  about  that 
time,  publilhed  their  mineralogicai  obfervations  on  feveral  parts  of 
Italy  :  44  but  he  was  certainly  the  firll,  who,  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps, 
in  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  feveral  other  places,  found  marks  of 
ancient  volcanos  ;  fo  evident,  that  his  only  aftonifhment  was,  that 
thefe  his  conjectures  fhould  appear  new,  and  be  thought  whimfical, 
in  a  country,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  in  order  to  form  the 
like  conjedtures,  it  is  fuflicient  merely  to  open  one’s  eyes.” 

4  About  the  fame  time,  and  during  Mr.  La  Condamine’s  abfence 
in  Italy  (1755  or  17  q6),  Mr.  Guettard  prefented  to  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Paris,  a  Memoir  on  the  perfedt  refemblance  between  the 
Vefuvian  volcanic  produdtions,  and  thofe  which  he  had  found  in 
Auvergne  and  on  the  Mont  d’Or.  Similar  difcoveries  have  lince 
been  made  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  in  which,  except  thefe 
unnoticed  monuments,  no  hiliorical  records  were  left,  as  memorials 
of  former  volcanic  conflagrations. 

*  Father  La  Torre's  Hiltory  of  Vefuvius,  and  fome  modern  defcrip- 
tions  of  ./Etna  and  Vefuvius,  though  juflly  confidered  as  claflical 
performances,  and  written  with  much  hiliorical  learning,  candour, 
elegance,  and  ingenuity,  did  not  enlarge  the  views  of  philofophers, 
nor  fpread  any  remarkable,  new  light  on  the  fubjedt.  They  were 
highly  deficient  in  a  mineralogicai  refpedt ;  nor  had  their  authors 
ever  troubled  themfelves  about  the  fcientiflc  and  intelligible  denomi¬ 
nations  of  the  volcanic  produdlions,  or  their  various  hate,  nature, 
fituation,  ground,  principles,  and  connedtion  with  other  foffils.  Of 
courfe  they  left  us  in  the  dark  on  all  thefe  fubjedts ;  told  us  many  a 
pretty  tale  of  marcafite,  bitumen,  and  precious  hones ;  and  were  fair 
game  for  the  fubtle  lava-dealers  at  Naples,  who,  like  their  kindred 
Italian  antiquity-fellers,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  remarkably  con- 
fcientious.  I  have  feen  dear-bought  pretended  Vefuvian  precious 
hones,  which,  upon  nearer  examination,  were  found  to  be  artificial 
glafles ;  and  fome  tables,  inlaid  with  pretended  Vefuvian  and  Sicilian 
lavas,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  were  extremely  apocryphal,  or 
confifted  of  marbles. 

«  Mr.  Defmarejl ,  an  eminent  mineralogift,  who  was  employed  for 
fome  time  to  examine  the  natural  produdtions  of  France,  obferved 
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that  fome  mafTes  of  prifmatical  bafaltes  in  Auvergne  are  immediately 
tonne&ed  with  the  lavas  and  other  volcanic  fofiils  of  that  country  ; 
and,  being  in  their  fubflance  and  colour  fo  nearly  related  to  them, 
he  ventured  in  1768  the  bypothefis,  “that  this  fort  of  Hone  is 
belonging  to,  and  produced  by,  the  volcanic  lava  currents.  I  had 
ever  lince  the  year  1  67,  or  ever  fince  my  examination  of  the  volcanic 
productions  in  HelTe,  obferved  the  fame  phenomenon  ;  and  being 
convinced,  by  a  variety  of  fafts,  that  belides  the  falts  and  metals, 
many  other  foflils  receive  a  determined  form  by  fufion  and  cooling, 
as  well  as  by  their  folution  in  aqueous  folvents  ;  I  was  the  more  (truck 
by  this  coinciding  obfervation,  and  faw  no  reafon  why  chefe  proble¬ 
matical  rocks  fhould  not  be  henceforth  confidered  as  cryftallized 
lavas.  Accordingly  I  communicated  in  1769  an  account  of  the 
prifmatical  bafaltes  at  Fellberg,  and  other  places  in  Hefle,  to  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and5  with  fome  further  particulars,  to  Sir  W'iliiam 
Hamilton,  and  to  the  Royal  S  ciety  in  Gottingen, 

4  If  it  deferves  any  praife,  to  have  firft  hit  upon  a  lucky  hypothecs, 
it  cannot  poflibly  be  denied  to  Mr.  DeJ'mareJi ;  and  I  may  be  allowed 
to  have  fome  (hare  in  it,  for  being,  in  point  of  time,  anterior  to  fo 
many  late  difcoverers  of  Volcanos  and  volcanic  Bafaltes ;  for  having 
confirmed  it  by  fair  obfervations ;  and,  finally,  for  having  improved 
it  by  fome  new  fa&s  and  views;  which  in  my  late  Account  of  the 
German  Volcanos,  I  have  laid  before  the  public.  Their  chief  pur- 
pofe  and  tendency  is,  the  conjecture,  “  that  the  prifmatical  bafaltes, 
being,  in  thofe  places  where  I  obferved  them,  and  in  many  others, 
near  or  below  the  level  of  the  fea,  are  to  be  confidered  either  as  lava- 
currents,  cooled  in  fea-water,  or  cooled  in  themfeive  under  ground 
without  any  eruption.”  The  fame  reafons  will  (land  for  MefT.  Ferber 
and  Defmareftt  and  for  me ,  in  refpect  to  the  firft  fcientific  defcriptions 
of  the  various  volcanic,  or  volcanico  marine,  or  volcanic- pa  raiitical 
foflils,  found  in  the  feveral  volcanos  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  ; 
by  which  the  purfuit  of  thefe  enquiries  and  enlarged  views,  for  the 
improvement  of  fcience  and  fome  of  the  mechanical  arts,  is  made 
eafy  and  popular.  1 

4  Mr.  Ferber1  s  account  of  the  Vefuvian  lavas  alone  would  give  this 
publication  credit.  It  is  not  only  the  firlt  of  that  kind,  but  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  a  ted  and  dire&ion  for  other  countries,  which 
are  deftitute  of  ftill-burning  volcanos.  Probably  it  will  be  foon  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  mineralog’cal  accounts  of  Italy  of  Mr.  Guettard ,  who 
travelled  with  Ferber  through  a  great  part  of  that  country;  and, 
though  in  fome  points  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  the  public 
will  be  the  better  enabled  by  his  accounts  to  judge  of  the  truth  and 
mehc  of  their  refpedtive  opinions. 

4  From  thefe  late  defcriptions  of  the  Italian  and  other  volcano1:,  it 
appears,  that  there  is  an  unthought-of  variety  of  lavas  and  volcanic 
productions,  different  in  their  form,  mixture,  contents,  folidity, 
nature,  ufe,  and  fituation.  We  are  far,  however,  from  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  their  varieties.  In  refpeCt  to  the  whole  furface  of 
the  earth,  but  few  volcanos  have  been  examined  ;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  different  pre-exifting  rocks  and  mixtures,  under  various  circum- 
ftances  and  degrees  of  fufion,  conflagration  and  cooling,  mud  have 
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produced  as  many  different  maffes.  Common  loam,  mixed  as  ufual 
with  a  little  iron  and  fand,  produces,  by  an  intenfe  heat  of  fire  in 
every  kiln,  a  fpecies  of  iione  and  vitrification,  which  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  common  lavas.  Let  us  alter  the  mixture,  and  add 
fome  more  fand  or  falts,  the  produce  will  undoubtedly  prove  very 
different.  Let  us  think  of  Meff.  Wedgwood' s  and  Bentley' s,  or  other 
china  and  glafs  manufactories ;  ot  the  metallic  furnaces,  and  of  that 
infinite  number  of  pofiibie  combinations;  and  we  {hall  not  wonder  if, 
in  future  times,  the  great  chemical  fire  of  Nature  fliould  be  found 
to  have  produced  many  fpecies  of  rocks,  which  hitherto  we  have  little 
thought  to  be  of  a  volcanic  kind. 

‘  This  leads  me,  3,  to  the  Jub  marine  ‘volcanos  and  the  new  rai/ed 
ijlands.  The  former,  though  the  mod  fingular  inftance  of  warring 
elements,  have  been  fcarce  fo  much  as  fpoken  of,  and  we  know  very 
little  of  them  ;  but  what  we  know  is  fulficient  to  recommend  them 
to  our  attention.  They  are  very  frequent,  as  appears  by  the  banks 
of  floating  pumice-flones,  met  with  and  noticed  by  fo  many  naviga¬ 
tors.  They  have  fpent  and  exerted  their  power  in  many  places, 
where  new  iflands  have  been  accumulated  and  raiffid  by  their  erup¬ 
tions ;  and  may  be  nearer  examined  in  the  ocean  and  on  the  (hores 
of  thele  iflands  by  fuch  navigators  as  are  Naturalifts ;  nay,  they  may 
be  traced  even  on  the  continent,  where  ancient  volcanos  are  capped 
by  marine  ftrata;  which  is  the  cafe  in  Hefle,  and  in  thofe  hills  of 
Italy,  which  Mr.  Ftrber  has  noticed  as  being  compofed  of  alternate 
volcanic  and  marine  beds.  They  mutt  of  courfe  produce  modifica¬ 
tions  of  fcffils,  which  the  common  volcanic  eruptions  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  feetn  never  to  offer  to  the  obferver.  The  officinal  pumice- 
ftones,  floating  in  the  fea,  are  undoubtedly  their  production.  The 
regular  prifmatical  bafaltes  feem  to  be  their  work  ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  petrified  fifhes  are  monuments  of  their  heat, 
which  very  often  has  been  obferved  to  make  the  troubled  ocean  botl^ 
with  violence  in  thofe  places,  where  Pluto  and  Neptune  (trove  for 
their  kingdoms  — 
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The  nimble  motion  and  known  voracity  of  fiflies  when  alive  ;  their 
eafy  putrefaction  and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water  when  dead  ; 
and  many  other  circumitances  coincide  to  indicate — not  a  flood, 
which  certainly  would  neither  have  drowned  not*  buried  them  under 
the  water;  but  fome  fudden  unnatural  revolution  in  their  own 
element,  which  mult  have  killed  and  involved  them  at  once  in  the 
fedirnents  of  the  troubled  ocean.  On  this  account,  many  argilla¬ 
ceous  fla'e  rocks,  filled  with  petrified  fifhes,  are  to  be  confidered  as 
fab-marine  or  as  fub-aqueous  volcanic  productions;  nay,  many  cal¬ 
careous  Hates,  fuch  as  thofe  at  Bolca,  Pappenheim,  Eichflaedt, 
Altheim,  and  Mount  Libanon,  are,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  be 
ranked  amongit  them — a  circumllance  not  highly  favourable  to  thofe 
Mineralogifts,  who,  without  having  made  proper  obfervations,  tell 
us  too  confidently,  that  the  ltracified  limeflone,  without  exception, 
confifts  of  decayed  and  diflolved  corals  and  fea-fftells.  In  refpeCt  to 
the  limeflone,  1  (hall  not  lor  the  prefent  launch  into  Chemiftry,  by 
enlarging  upon  the  hypothefu;  nor  (hall  I  dwell  on  the  faltnefs  and 
~  "*  "  bitter- 
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bitternefs  of  the  fea,  which  may  partly  be  afcribed  to  fimilar  fub- 
marine  events ;  meaning  only  to  recommend  the  above  enquiries. 
Thefe,  it  is  matter  of  fome  furprize,  to  fee  hitherto  negleded  equally 
with  the  examination  of  thofe  new  ikands,  which,  by  earthquakes, 
or  by  volcanic  eruptions,  have  been  raifed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fea. 

4  I  had  frankly  recommended  thefe  enquiries  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  fo  long  fince  as  the  year  1763.  Lovers  of  fcience  might 
have  therefore  expelled  that  greater  attention  would  have  been  paid 
to  them  in  this  inquilkive  age,  and  in  an  enlightened  kingdom,  fo 
powerful  at  fea,  and  which  fends  many  {hips  every  year  into  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  which  has  generoufly  em¬ 
ployed,  of  late,  expert  navigators  and  able  philofopbers,  at  the  public 
expence,  to  make  difcoverits  in  the  remoteit  parts  of  the  world. 

4  Have  thefe  enquiries  been  pokponed  as  trifling  and  uninterek- 
ing  ?  The  inattention  of  the  leading  philofopbers  might  kart  fuch 
an  idea,  and  feems  to  imply  fome  public  piejudice  againk  them. 
But  this  inattention  proves,  at  mok,  that  fcientikc  Mineralogy  and 
Orydology  have  not  been,  hitherto,  fo  much  and  fo  generally 
attended  to  in  England  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  they  require  only  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  to  engage  in 
their  behalf  that  generous  encouragement  which  has  rendered  the 
Englilfy  Attronomers,  Mathematicians  and  Naturalills,  every  way 
i'uperior  to  thofe  of  other  countries.  Upon  a  preemption,  that  the 
time  for  jtheir  better  cultivation  in  England  cannot  be  far  diitant,  I 
have  recommended  fome  of  the  enquiries,  here  fpoken  of,  to  Captain 
Cooke,  who  is  again  to  go*  on  difcoveries;  and  I  recommend  them 
to  the  public  in  general,  with  the  fame  warmth,  wherewith  I  made 
iimilar  propofals  many  years  ago.  Whether  I  fnall  reap  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  them  or  not,  maybe  indifferent  tome;  but  in  whatever 
proper  manner  they  (hall  be  attended  to,  I  am  fure  they  will  reward 
their  Protedors,  and  enlarge  fcience,  which,  it  is  hoped  can  never  be 
indifferent  to  them. 

4  So  much  for  the  prefent,  of  the  progrefs,  pre&nt  kate,  and  future 
improvement,  of  Natural  Geography  and  Mineralogy.  More  might 
have  been  faid  on  this  fubjed,  but  it  is  fulficient  to  have  pointed  out 
the  view,  in  which  the  prefent  publication  is  to  be  confidered  by 
candid  readers.’ 

Thus  far  have  we  accompanied  the  learned  Tranflator, 
through  his  curious  and  entertaining  Preface.  With  refped  to 
any  farther  view  of  the  treatife  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  Appendix 
to  our  55th  vol.  (publifhed  at  the  lame  time  with  the  prefent 
Review)  where  a  French  tranflation  of  Mr.  Ferber’s  Letters, 
is  the  fubjed  of  a  foreign  article. 

. — —  1  ,  --  ~r-  ~  .  —  -  -  -  T 

■  •  •.  *  ;  .... 

*  Capt.  Cook  failed  about  four  months  ago. 
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Art  VI.  An  Account  and  Defcription  of  an  improved  Sfeam^Edigine  ; 
<wbi.b  ‘TV!  11,  with  the  fa?ne  Quantity  f  Fuel ,  and  in  an  equal  Space 
of  Time,  raife  above  double  the  Quant ity  of  ater  than  any  Lever 
Engine  of  the  fame  Dimenfions .  Iliujl rated  with  a  Copper  plate.  By 
N.  D.  Faick,  M.  D.  8vo.  2  s.  Law.  1776. 

HP  *HE  Author  of  this  performence  has  frequently  paffed  in 
review  before  us,  in  his  medical  capacity  ;  nor  is  this  the 
firft  inftance  of  h is  prefenting  himfelf  to  us  under  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  mechanician.  Our  Readers  may  recoiled!  that,  not 
long  ago,  we  attended  him  in  the  recital  of  the  memorable 
efforts  winch  he  made  to  bring  the  late  unfortunate  Mr.  Day 
and  his  diving  vcfiei  up  to  the  lurface,  at  which  time  we  gave 
an  account  of  fome  of  the  philofophical  principles,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  horrid  cataftrophe  of  that 
felf  devoied  projector.  Of  thofe  principles,  that  which  moft 
excited  our  attention  was  his  total  and  cavalier  difavowal  of 
the  well  known  H\  dr cflaticul  paradox ;  which  he  cnnfidered  as 
a  proportion  ‘  incompatible  to  common  fenfe  and  the  nature  of 
things’*.  If  Dr.  Falck  be  not  better  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  water,  when  adding  under  the  modification  of  fleam , 
or  elaftic  vapour,  than  he  there  appeared  to  be  with  it’s  pro¬ 
perties  as  a  gravitating  fluids  we  fhouid  not  be  inclined  to  put 
much  confidence  in  any  projects  conceived  by  him,  for  the  im- 
provem  nt  of  fo  complicated  a  machine  as  the  Fire  Engine; 
efpecially  fhouid  he  bring  no  proofs,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the 
prelent  inftance,  of  his  having  realifed  any  of  his  fpeculations 
concerning  it.  On  this  occafion,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  claffing 
our  Author  among  thofe  advtn  urers,  who  are  daily  feen  decid¬ 
ing  on  the  moll  difficult  queftions,  and  attempting  the  moft  , 
arduous  enterprifes,  merely  by  the  force  of  their  own  fublime 
genius ;  without  having  p  iffed  thrqugh  the  previous  ftudy,  and 
patient  expeiimental  invefiigation,  which  difcriminate  the  philo¬ 
sopher  from  the  vifionary,  and  the  well  founded  and  firm 
afTertions  of  fcicnce  going  hand  in  hand  with  experiment,  from 
the  groundless,  and  yet  ftili  more  confident  decifions  of  fancy 
and  inexperitnce  . 

A'  tha  noble  invention,  the  Fire  Engine,  is  a  machine  of  a 
very  expenfive  kind,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  as  fome  of  the  proprietors  of  thefe 
engines  may  not  be  profoundly  verfed  in  the  myfteries  of  fteam, 
or  in  the  mechanical  powers  which  are  put  in  action  by  it; 
we  (hall,  to  prevent  thefe  hooeft  gentlemen  from  being  milled, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  fortunes,  by  erroneous  pretenfionss 
take  more  notice  of  this  publication  than  it  could  poffibly  claim 
from  it’s  intrinsic  merit. 


The 


*  See  Monthly  Review  Vol.  liii.  October  17 75.  page  308. 
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The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Falck  founds  his  propofed  im¬ 
provement  of  the  (team  engine,  confifts  in  general  4  in  the 
engine  having  two  cylinders ;  into  which  the  fteam  is  let  alter¬ 
nately  to  afeend,  by  a  common  regulator  which  always  opens 
the  communication  of  the  fteam  to  the  one,  whiift  it  (huts  up 
the  opening  of  the  other,  by  which  the  engine  is  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  aCtion  of  power.  For  the  pifton  rods  (by  means  of  a 
wheel  fixed  to  an  arbour)  are  kept  in  a  continual  afeending 
and  descending  motion  whereby  they  move  the  common  arbour, 
to  which  is  another  wheel  affixed  moving  the  pump  rods,  in 
the  fame  alternate  direction  as  the  pifton  rods,  by  which  con¬ 
tinual  motion  the  pumps  are  kept  in  perpetual  action.’ 

By  this  conit ruClion,  in  which  two  cylinders  are  ufed,  infread 
of  the  fingle  cylinder  in  the  common  engine,  the  Author  pro- 
pofes  to  produce  double  the  quantity  of  fleam  by  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel  applied  in  a  given  manner.  As  we  do  not  find, 
either  by  Dr.  Falck’s  description  of  his  propofed  engine,  or  by 
the  plate  accompanying  it,  that  he  applies  his  fuel  differently 
from  others,  or  difpofes  it  more  commodioufly  for  this  purpoie^ 
we  do  not  comprehend  the  rationale  of  this  propofed  improve¬ 
ment.  If  the  mere  multiplying  of  cylinders  will  produce  fuch 
notable  acceffions  of  force,  and  favings  of  fuel ;  we  fee  no  reafon 
why  he  limits  the  number  of  cylinders  to  two,  and  does  not 
avail  himfelf,  to  a  greater  degree,  of  the  advantages  promifed  by 
this  thrifty  improvement. 

Palling  over  the  objections  which  the  Author  makes  to  the 
common  fire  engines,  we  fhall  only  attend  the  eflimate  which 
he  gives  us  of  the  force  of  one  of  them,  that  of  the  York 
buildings’  company.  That  this  is  erroneous,  will  probably  appear 
from  the  following  obfervations,  founded  on  fome  data  furnifhed 
us  by  an  ingenious  correfpondent,  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  fubjeCt, 

The  Author  alleges  that  the  whole  power  of  the  York 
buildings3  engine,  at  each  ffroke,  is  equal  to  14  tons,  and  that 
the  pump  end  of  the  lever  is  loaded  with  6  tons,  in  order  to 
raife  the  fteam  pifton,  and  to  force  down  the  empty  buckets* 
Now  the  cylinder  being  49  inches  in  diameter,  the  area  of  it's 
pifton  is  1886  fquare  inches  nearly  ;  which,  if  preffed  by  the 
full  weight  of  the  aimofphere,  would  be  in  equilibria  with  a 
weight  of  26,404  pounds,  or  n  tons  15  cwts.  but  in  order  that 
the  pifton  fhould  be  preffed  down  by  the  ivhole  weight  of  a 
column  of  air,  whofe  bale  is  equaj  to  the  area  abovementioned  ; 
the  cylinder  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  free  from  all  refilling 
matter;  that  is,  to  be  perfectly  exhauffed  of  air,  and  void  of 
warm  water;  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  fuch  engines.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  in  confequence  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  on  other  engines,  that  the  whole 
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power,  exerted  by  that  of  the  York  buildings’  company,  fcarce 
exceeds  15,000  pounds  (6  tons  14  cwt.)  or  8  pounds  on  ez}ch 
fquare  inch  of  the  pifton  :  the  ftatical  weight  likewife  of  two 
columns  of  water,  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  ico  feet  high 
(for  fuch  are  the  dimenfions  of  it’s  pumps)  is  equal  to  about 
11,500  pounds  ( 5  tons  2  cwt.)  or  about  6  pounds  for  each 
fquare  inch  of  the  area  of  the  pifton. 

The  Do&or  fays,  that  there  is  a  counterpoife  of  6  tons  upon 
the  pump  end.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  engine  works  two 
pumps,  of  the  fame  diameter  ;  a  lifting  or  jack  head  pump,  which 
is  wrought  by  the  immediate  impulfe  of  the  engine,  and 
operates  when  the  pump  end  of  the  lever  rifes ;  —  and  a 
forcing  pump,  the  pifton  of  which  is  prefled  down  by  an  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  of  lead,  and  which  a£fs  when  the  pump  end  of 
the  lever  dcfcends  ? — the  weight  necefl'ary  for  this  purpofe  needs 
only  to  be  equal  to  5750  pounds  (the  weight  of  one  of  the 
columns  of  water)  with  the  addition  of  fo  much  more  as  is 
necefl'ary  to  raife  the  fleam  pifton,  The  whole,  we  may 

venture  to  affirm,  will  fcarce  amount  to  7500  pound  (3  tons 
7  cwt.)  inftead  of  6  tons,  as  the  Author  has  afl'erted. 

The  Author  is  equally  unfortunate  in  fome  of  his  criticifms 
on  a  brother  projedlor — not  however  an  idealy  but  a  praffical 
projeiftor we  mean  Mr.  Watt,  a  Scotch  Engineer,  who  ob¬ 
tained  an  exclufive  privilege  for  an  improved  fire  engine,  by  an 
a£f  of  parliament  palled  in  1775.  Two  capital  advantages 
attend  this  new  conftrudlion  :  for  firft,  the  cylinder  is  included 
in  a  cafe,  fo  as  to  be  furrounded  with  hot  fleam  from  the  boiler, 
and  is  thereby  always  kept  uniformly  as  hot  as  the  fleam  itfelf. 
Accordingly  no  part  of  the  fleam  is  loft  or  deftrcyed,  as  in  the 
common  engines.  In  the  next  place,  the  vapour  is  conveyed 
into  a  thin  metal  veiled,  which  is  perfectly  air  tight,  and  which 
is  always  kept  exhaufted  both  of  air  and  water,  by  means  of 
pumps  wrought  by  the  engine  itfelf.  This  veflel  is  always  kept 
cold,  by  being  immerfed  in  water  that  is  conftantly  colder 
than  the  point  in  which  water  will  boil  in  vacuo.  Accordingly, 
the  fleam  which  rufhes  into  this  cold  vacuum  is  fuddenly  and 
perfedlly  condenfed  ;  fo  that  it  does  not  oppofe  the  defeent  of 
the  pifton,  c  which,  as  Mr.  Watt  obferyes,  is  therefore  forced 
down  by  the  full  power  of  the  fleam  from  the  boiler,  which  is 
fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  atmofphere.’ 

Our  Author,  after  having  given  a  defeription  of  this  machine, 
in  the  words  of  the  inventor,  exprelfes  very  ftrong  apprehen- 
lions  6  that  when  really  put,  into]  execution,  it  will  prove  perhaps 
inferior  to  the  old  method  he  (Mr.  Watt.)  has  with  fo  much 
labour  and  expence  ftudied  to  amend.’  He  fpecifies  many  ob¬ 
jections  to  it,  and  gives  hints  of  many  others  which  he  could 
mention  j  and  greatly  fears  that  the  invention,  ‘  if  put  in  cxecu- 
*  '■  '  ticri 
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iion — will  neither  produce  any  advantage  c  to  the  owners  of 
engines,  or  even  to  the  inventor.’  He  adds  however  6  chat  he 
(hould  be  very  happy  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  ocular 
demon  ft  ration,’ 

Now  it  happens  very  unfortunately  for  Dr.  Falck’s  obje&ions 
to  Mr.  Watt’s  invention,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  fortunately 
for  the  completion  of  his  wifh,  laft  quoted,  that  Mr.  Watt’s 
fcheme  has  aflually  been  put  into  execution  ;  and  particularly,  that 
fome  of  thefe  improved  engines  have  been  erected,  and  are  now 
actually  at  work,  in  StafFordfhire,  Shropfhire,  and  Middlefex. 
Had  the  DoCfor,  before  he  publilhed  thefe  doubts,  and  criti- 
cifms,  and  wifhes,  ftepped  only  as  far  as  Stratford  Le  Bow  near 
London  ;  he  might  there  have  feen  one  of  Mr.  Watt’s  engines 
at  work,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fmalleft  in  England  that 
js  applied  to  real  bulinefs :  and  yet  this  fmall  engine,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  a&uaily  raifes  nearly  four  times  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  to  the  fame  height,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
fuel,  as  the  York  buildings’  engine  will  do  ;  which  is  neverthe- 
lefs  very  juftly  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  beft,  of  the  old 
conftruclion,  in  the  kingdom. 

Betides  the  reafotis  which  we  have  already  aftigned,  as  induc¬ 
ing  us  to  take  fuch  particular  notice  of  this  pamphlet,  we 
fliould  add  that  we  have  like  wife"' been  incited  to  enter  thus 
deeply  into  the  fubjeCI,  from  a  fenfe  of  the  great  injury  which 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  new  engine  might  fuftain,  in 
confequence  of  the  credit  or  weight  which  fome  perfons  might 
give  to  the  Author’s  ideal  objections  to  it.  It  certainly  was 
neither  fair,  nor  philofophical,  in  the  Author,  to  raife  fpeculative 
doubts  againft  a  promiling  invention  ;  without  once  inquiring 
whether  the  fcheme  had  been  realifed ,  and  whether  the  engine 
might  not  be  in  promptu  to  give  an  anfwer  to  them  : — efpecially 
as  his  own  fcheme,  which  he  wifhes  to  fubftitute  for  it,  appears 
not  to  have  advanced  towards  reality  fo  far  as  even  the  con¬ 
fer  uCIion  of  a  working  model. 

Art.  VII.  fetters  on  the  Worjhip  of  C  hr  iff,  adarefea  to  the  Rev, 
George  Horne ,  D.  D.  P ref dent  of  St.  Mary.  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefy.  By  Theofebes, 
8vo.  is.  Johnfon,  1776 . 

\\  J  E  have  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  one  of  the 

* *  *  greateil  difficulties  attending  the  Unitarian  fcheme,  is  to 
explain  thefe  paftages  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  feem  to 
favour  the  worfhip  of  Chrift; ;  and  to  determine,  from  them, 
whether  no  religious  adoration  at  all  is  to  be  paid  him,  or  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  authorized  to  render  him  a  fubordinate  worfhip. 
As  this  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Trinitarians  much  affeCt  to 
triumph,  we  have  exprelied  our  wifh  that  it  were  more  dif- 

tinCUy 
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tinCSly  treated  of,  by  the  oppofers  of  the  fupreme  divinity  of  our 
Lord.  Such  a  diftinCI  confideration  of  the  fubjeCl  is  prefented 
by  the  able  writer  before  us,  in  anfwer  to  a  Sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Horne,  before  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  in  our  Review  for  September,  1775. 

In  the  firft  Letter,  our  Author  confines  himfelf  to  fome  ge¬ 
neral  ftrietures  upon  Dr.  Horne ;  and  in  the  fecond  he  comes 
to  his  capital  point,  which  he  introduces  with  the  following 
important  observations  : 

6  You  are  undoubtedly  too  good  a  logician,  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that,  if  different  paffages  of  Scripture  be  contradictory 
one  to  the  other,  both  cannot  be  true.  But,  it  is  the  univer¬ 
sal  do&rme  oS  Scripture,  that  there  is  only  one  God,  one  living 
and  true  God,  who  is  from  everlaffing,  and  to  everlafting. 
And,  in  peifeCt  harmony  with  the  audible  voice  of  nature,  it  is 
the  firfl  and-great  command  of  Scripture,  'Thou  f  ait  have  no  other 
Gods  before  me;  and  this  implies,  as  we  are  repeatedly  taught, 
that  Thou  jhalt  ivorjhip  no  other  God .  We  learn,  again,  that  the 
one  only  God,  and  fupreme  uncountroulable  Sovereign  of  the 
univerfe,  is,  without  any  variablenefs  or  jhadow  of  turning.  As 
believers  in  feripture,  therefore,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  one 
God  was  humbled,  or  exalted,  was  born,  fuffered  death,  or 
was  raifed  from  the  dead.  We  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that 
Jefus  Chrift  is  the  one  God.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  reafoning 
thus,  If  jefus  Chrijl  be  Jehovah ,  he  muji  be  the  objedi  of  religious 
adoration ;  and  if  the  objtdl  of  religious  adoration ,  he  mu  ft  be  'Je¬ 
hovah  5  you  Should  rather  have  argued ,  fine e  Jefus  Chrift  is  not 
Jehovah ,  he  cannot  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration  ;  and  if  reli¬ 
gious  adoration ,  therefore ,  be  intended  by  calling  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,”  in  my  text ,  Jefus  thrift  cannot  be  that  Lardy  to 
whom  religious  adoration  is  required  to  be  offered. 

Befides,  Thou  Jhalt  worjhip  the  Lord  thy  God ,  and  him  only  jhalt 
thou  ferve ,  is  the  language  of  Jefus  himfelf.  And  he  quoted 
this  paffage,  out  of  the  law,  to  Shew  that  he  himfelf,  and  all 
other  beings  Should  worlhip  no  other.  He  accordingly  has  di¬ 
rected  his  followers  to  the  Father,  as  the  only  objeCS  of  re¬ 
ligious  worfhip.  When  thou  prayeft ,  Said  he,  fay ,  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven ,  and,  he  thus  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  The  time  comeiby  and  now  is ,  %vhen  the  true  worjhip - 
pert,  fioall  worjhip  the  Father ,  that  is,  the  Father  only,  in  fpirit 
and  in  truth .  Nay,  he  exprefly  taught  the  difciples,  that,  after 
his  departure  from  them,  they  Jbmld  ajk  him  nothing,  but  that, 
whatever  they  Jhould  afk  the  Father  in  his  narriey  he  ivould  give  them . 
If  the  apoftles,  therefore,  either  addrefi'ed  themfelves  in  religious 
adoration  to  Chrift,  or  exhorted  others  to  do  fo,  they  did  this, 
without  any  warrant  from  Chrift  j  indeed,  in  direCS  repugnancy  to 
his  commands.  But  the  apoftles,  on  the  contrary,  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  the  directions  of  their  matter,  when  they  inftruCfed  others 
upon  this  fubjeCt.  Paul’s  doCtrine  is,  that  we  Jhould give  thanks 
unto  the  Father .  James  fays,  dfk  of  God ,  even  the  Father  of 
lights ,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  And  Peter 
fays,  Glorify  God  ;  commit  the  keeping  of  your  Jouls  unto  him ,  as 
unto  a  faithful  creator  ;  humble  yourfelves  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God ,  cafting  all  your  care  upon  him.  It  was  likewife  the  apoftles 
own  practice,  to  pray  to  God,  and  not  to  Chrift.  My  beards  de- 
fire  and  prayer  to  God ,  lays  Paul,  for  Ifrael  is,  that  they  might  be 
faved.  And  Peter  praifed  God,  and  prayed  to  God,  Blejfed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jcjus  Chrijl ,  and  the  God  of  all 
grace  perfeSl  you.  Hence,  then,  you  flijuid  have  concluded, 
without  attending  to  many  other  pafiages  to  the  fame  purpofe 
that  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lordy 
in  the  words  of  your  text,  wb fever  calletb  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  foall  be  faved ,  no  fuch  doctrine  can  be  intended  here,  as 
that  we  fbould  worihip  J<  fus  Chrift  as  God,  However,  Sir,  it 
was  furely  incumbent  on  you,  to  have  taken  feme  little  notice  of 
the  above  paffages,  before  you  ventured  to  entitle  your  Sermon,, 
Chrijl  the  objedl  of  religious  adoration ,  and  therefore  very  God.  1 

Dr.  Horne  propoles  to  prove,  hrft,  that  Chrift  is  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  from  thence  to  infer  his  divinity:  but  our  Letter 
Writer  denies  both  the  premifes  and  the  conclufion.  4  It  is 
obvious,  fays  he,  from  what  I  have  already  obferved,  that  if 
the  word  £7riKcc?,£crmoa^  which  is  rendred  Jhall  call  upon ,  refers 
to  an  a&  of  religious  adoration,  Paul,  who  believed  there  was 
only  one  God  the  Father,  muft  have  intended  in  the  text, 
to  point  him  out  as  the  objeCl  of  our  homage,  under  the  term 
Lord .  Joel  certainly  thought  of  no  other  being,  but  the  eternal 
Jehovah,  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  Peter,  quoting  the  fame  paf- 
fage,  ACts  ii.  21.  means  likewife,  the  one  God ,  by  the  terms, 
the  Lord ,  as  is  evident  from  his  fo  particularly  diftinguifhing, 
in  the  next  verfe,  God  himfelf  from  the  man  approved  of  God. — . 
The  Apoftle  Paul  alfo  produces  the  text  as  a  proof  that  the  fame 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him  ;  which  (houid 
feemingly  fhew,  that  he  was  fpeaking  of  calling  upon  the  name 
of  God.  So  far  is  it  from  being  without  doubt ,  that  the  context 
treats  wholly  of  Chrift ,  that  the  very  contrary  may,  i  think,  be 
proved.  And  lo  far  is  the  text  from  intimating,  that  the  many 
who  defer es  to  be  faved ,  mifl  call  upon  Chrift  by  prayer ,  that  the 
context  declares,  f  thou  floalt  confejs  with  thy  mouth  the  Lordjefus 
Chrijl ,  and  Jhalt  belitve  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raijed  him 
from  the  dead ,  thou  Jhalt  be  faved.1 

But,  allowing  that  Chrift  is  really  the  perfon  mentioned  in 
the  text,  our  Author  contends  that  Dr.  Horne  is  as  far  from  his 
point  as  ever.  For  he  obferves,  that  the  word  n nx,%\sotj.(xi,  in 
the  New  Teftament,  (thole  pafiages  excepted  where  it  lignifies 
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named  or  fir  named  f)  does  never  necefiarily  fignify,  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  accufative  cafe,  to  invoke  or  warjhip ,  but  always 
naturally,  to  appeal  to,  to  refer  a  caufe  to ,  or  to  jubmit  to  the  ju - 
rifdittion  or  authority  of  another.  This  idea  Theofebes  endea¬ 
vours  to  confirm,  by  an  examination  of  the  pafiages  in  which 
the  word  occurs;  and  the  conclufion  he  draws  is,  that,  as  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  Lord ,  A£ts  xxii.  16.  fignifies  the  Lord  Jefus , 
fio  Ihould  this  be  allowed,  fubmiiting  to  the  authority  of  the  Lord  is 
the  plain  meaning  of  calling  upon  his  name . 

In  the  third  Letter,  fome  other  places  are  confidered,  that 
were  produced  by  Dr.  Horne,  in  fupport  of  the  worfhip  of 
Chrift.  With  regard  to  2  Theft.  ii.  16.  our  Author  thinks, 
that  the  pafiage  may  very  well  be  interpreted,  as  if  the  Apoftle 
bad  here  prayed,  that  the  gofpel  might  adminifter  to  the  Thef- 
falonians  confolation,  peace,  and  joy,  at  all  times  ;  and  that 
God,  by  the  gofpel,  might  efiablijh  them  in  every  good  word  and 
work.  As  to  2  Cor.  xii.  8.  the  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  God 
is  evidently  that  Lord ,  whom  the  apoftle  befought  thrice,  even 
the  God  of  ail  grace  ;  who,  accordingly,  as  we  learn  in  the  next 
verle,  laid  unto  him,  my  grace  is  Jujficient  for  thee.  The  letter 
concludes  with  an  examination  of  two  more  paiTages,  i  John  v. 
j 3,  14,  15,  and  iii.  21,  22;  and  with  an  endeavour  to  fhew, 
that  they  furnifh  no  ground  for  Dr.  Horne’s  do&rine. 

The  fourth  letter  begins  with  the  celebrated  prayer,  as  it  is 
ufually  called,  of  St.  Stephen,  fo  much  infilled  upon  in  this 
ccntroverfy.  Part  of  what  Theofebes  obferves  concerning  it,  is 
as  follows : 

1  The  pafiage  may  be  rendered  Lord  of  Jefus  receive  ?ny  fpirit% 
Kvpi£  Iwz  &c.  And  when  Stephen  jaw  the  glory  of  God , 

and  the  Son  of  Man  fianding  on  the  right  hand  of  God ,  what  could 
be  more  natural  to  him,  as  the  follower  of  Jefus,  than  to  com¬ 
mit  his  departing  fpirit  to  the  God  of  Jefus,  and  the  God  of  the 
fpirits  of  all  fiefti  ?  Nay,  I  infift  that  this  muft  be  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  the  pafiage,  to  make  it  confiftent  with  the  other  parts 
of  feripture,  if  your  explication  of  the  common  reading  be 
unexceptionably  juft.  But  if  Stephen  actually  faid,  Lord  fiefusy 
receive  my  fpirity  there  is  ftill  a  wide  difference,  between  his 
addrefs,  and  Father ,  into  thy  hands ,  I  commend  jny  fpirit.  There 
is  the  difference,  that  fubfifts,  between  the  Father ,  who  is  the 
everlafting  independent,  and  unchangeable.  Sovereign  of  the 
tmiverfe,  and  the  Lord  Jefus  y  who  received  all  his  glory  from 
the  Father.  Befides,  Stephen,  by  calling  Jefus  Lord,  which 
was  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  cannot  be  rationally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  him  the  glory  of  the  Father.  And,  not- 
withftanding  what  you  have  afferted,  every  one,  who  calmly 
attends  to  the  matter  for  a  Tingle  moment,  muft  perceive  a 
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manifeft  difference,  between  applying  for  refuge  to -a  perfot* 
whom  we  fee  with  our  eyes,  and  praying  to  the  lame  perfon  as 
God,  when  we  fee  him  not.  We  afk  favours  one  of  another  in 
the  language  of  fupplication,  when  we  are  prefent  one  to  an¬ 
other.  But,  we  fhould  be  juftly  charged  with  idolatiy,  if  we 
did  the  fame  thing,  in  one  another’s  abfence.  Stephen,  there¬ 
fore,  when  he  jaw  Chrift,  when  he  beheld  him  in  pofTeffion  of 
that  kingdom  for  which  he  endured  the  crofs,  when  he  knew 
him  to  be  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  appointed 
to  be  the  guardian  of  all  the  people  of  God,  might  really  fay. 
Lord  "Jefas  1  eceive  my  fpirit ,  without  meaning  to  countenance 
the  practice  of  other  Chriftians,  who  have  never  feen  Chrift,  of 
praying  to  him  as  God,  without  meaning  any  thing  more  in¬ 
deed,  than  if  he  had  faid,  indire<5lly  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
Father,  4i  O  God,  I  commit  miyfelf  to  his  care,  whom  thou 
44  haft  made  the  great  Captain  of  my  falvation,  and  to  whom 
44  thou  haft  given  power  to  preferve  all,  who  come  unto  thee 
41  through  him.” 

Thefe  remarks  2re  important ;  and  the  Author  proceeds  to 
confider,  with  the  fame  critical  difeernment,  the  feripture 
meaning  of  the  word  itpo<fltwsu9  and  fome  farther  patTages  of  the 
New  Tefhment,  which  are  fuppofed  to  favour  the  religious 
worfhip  of  Chrift.  The  writer  thinks  it  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Esj 3w,  or  Zspo/xai,  which  he  believes,  alw’ays  imply  religious 
worjjnp ,  either  true  or  falfe,  is  never  applied  to  our  Saviour. 
The  letter  clofes  with  an  examination  of  the  baptifmal  form. 

Part  of  the  fifth  and  laft  letter  is  employed  in  confidering 
what  Dr.  Horne  had  alleged  from  the  Fathers,  from  Pliny,  and 
from  Lucian.  Theofebes,  however,  takes  notice,  that  neither 
the  records  of  Lucian  noj  of  Pliny,  nor  the  opinions  of  the 
Origens,  the  Jeromes,  the  Polycarps,  and  of  ail  the  other 
Fathers  are  fo  much  as  the  duft  of  the  balance,  in  determining 
the  queftion  in  debate.  Several  farther  teftimonies  of  feripture 
are  collected,  which  aftert  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that 
he  alone  is  to  be  worfhipped;  and  the  whole  is  concluded  w;th 
ftridlures  on  certain  paflages  produced  by  Dr.  Horne  for  the 
divinity  of  Chrift. 

How  far  the  tra£l  before  us  may  fucceed  in  removing  entirely 
the  difficulties  attending  this  important  queftion,  we  cannot  de¬ 
termine;  fome  may  ftiil  remain,  even  in  candid  and  liberal 
minds.  But  what  our  Author  has  advanced  is  undoubtedly 
•worthy  of  impartial  confideratlon. 


Art, 
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Art.  VI IT.  Hijiorical  Memoirs  cf  the  Author  of  the  Henriade,  With 
forne  original  Pieces.  To  which  are  added,  genuine  Letters  of 
Mr.  de  Voltaire.  Taken  from  his  own  Minutes.  Tranflated 
from  the  hrench  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Kearfly,  See.  1777. 

H  AT  a  wonderful  old  man  is  this  Monf.  de  Voltaire.! — * 


fuppofmg  him  the  author  of  thefe  Memoirs;  and  we  fee 
little  reafon  to  call  the  fact  in  queftion  *.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-three,  he  writes  with  the  vigour  and  vivacity  of  twenty- 
one;  and  talks  of  himfelf,  his  writings,  and  his  fortunes,  with 
an  air  of  eale  and  gaiety,  which  one  would  rather  exped  from 
a  frank  young  man,  relating  nis  juvenile  frolics  and  amufements. 
The  fpirit  of  this  man  will  never  die,  —  whatever  himfelf  (feep- 
tic  as  he  is)  may  think  of  the  matter;  and  whatever  becomes 
of  the  little  tough  frame  in  which  it  is  encafed. 

But  Mr.  Voltaire  (if  it  is  Mr.  Voltaire  who  holds  the  pencil) 
has  not,  here,  given  us  a  finished  pidure  of  himlblf.  It  is  but 
a  (ketch  that  is  drawn,  a  mere  out-line;  but  it  will  ffrike  the 
beholder,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  original,  with  imme¬ 
diate  convidion  of  the  true  refemblance.  There  are,  however, 
a  thoufand  particularities  which  every  one  will  naturally 
look  for  in  a  perfed  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  but 
which,  in  the  prefent  performance,  will  be  fought  for  in  vain* 
Pofiibly  they  are  referved  for  our  future  gratification  —  let  us, 
for  the  prefent,  pleafe  ourfelves  with  this  hope,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  wifely  make  the  moft  of  what  we  have  now  in 
poflfeflion. 

We  had  an  opportunity,  a  few  months  ago,  of  haftily  run¬ 
ning  through  the  original  French,  of  thefe  memoirs,- — with  a 
fight  of  which  we  weie  favoured  by  a  friend,  who  brought  them 
from  Paris,  almoft  wet  from  the  prefs  :  but  not  having  the  book 
now  at  hand,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  circumftantial  exad- 
nefs,  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  tranflation  ;  all  that 
-we  can  fay  is,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  done  by  no  incom¬ 
petent  hand  ;  although  haftily  executed,  with  a  few  obvious 
flips,  through  want  of  time  for  revifal  ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
miftaken,  here  and  there  a  Scotticifm  : — all  which  may  be 
eaftly  redified  in  a  fecond  edition.  There  are  interfperfed 
through  the  volume,  a  number  of  little  poetical  pi  ces,  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  fecn  before;  and  which  the  tran- 
llator  *  has  attempted  to  give  in  the  fpirit  of  the  originals  :*  we 

*  All  the  aflurance  that  we  have  from  the  Editor,  or  rather  Tran- 
flator,  on  this  point,  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph: 

‘  The  contents  very  evidently  (hew  from  what  channel  they  mud 
have  flowed,  and  leave  the  Publifher  no  room  to  fay  any  thing  in 
proof  of  their  authenticity.  Indeed  we  have  never  heard  it  once 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  read  the  work.’ 


may 
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may  add,  not  unfuceefsfully,  except  one  or  two  defe&ive 
rhimes,  &c. 

We  (hall  new  proceed  to  extra#  a  few  anecdotes,  and  other 
paftages,  for  the  entertainment  and  information  of  our  Readers. 

M.  de  Voltaire,  it  was  recorded,  was  born  in  1694.  At 
twelve  years  old  he  was  introduced,  as  a  pfomifing  young  poet, 
to  the  celebrated  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  by  the  Abbe  Chateauneuf, 
his  intimate  friend  ;  and  that  extraordinary  woman  bequeathed 
to  him  two  thoufand  livres  to  buy  books.  He  was  then  a 
fcholar  of  the  Jefuits  college. 

His  early  intimacy  with  the  Abbe  Chaulieu,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fare,  the  Duke  de  Sully,  and  the  Abbe  Courtin,  provoked 
his  father  to  fay,  that  he  thought  him  entirely  ruined,  becaufe 
he  kept  company  with  people  of  fafhion,  and  made  verfes. — - 
This  is  our  Author’s  own  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  but  we 
fuppofe  his  father  might  have  more  caufe  for  his  fears;  for  it  is 
here  acknowledged,  that  Voltaire,  during  his  youth,  was 
excefiively  diffipated,  and  immerfed  in  all  the  pleafures  common 
at  his  time  of  life.’ 

At  eighteen  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  Oedipus  ;  but  before 
it  was  performed,  he  began  the  Henriade. 

6  IV e  have  oftener  than  once  (fuch  is  the  fly le  of  our  Bio¬ 
grapher)  heard  him  fay,  that  when  he  undertook  thefe  two 
performances,  he  did  not  imagine  he  fhould  be  able  to  finifh 
them,  and  that  he  was  neither  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
drama,  nor  epic  poetry;  but  that  he  was  fired  with  what  he 
heard  of  Henry  IV.  from  Monf.  Caumartin,  who  was  well 
verfed  in  hiftory,  an  exceffive  admirer  of  that  Prince,  and  a 
gentleman  of  a  moft  refpedfabie  character ;  and  that  he  began 
the  work  from  mere  enthufiafm,  almoft  without  reflexion/ 

An  accident  is  here  related,  by  which  the  republic  ofletters 
was  very  near  being  for  ever  deprived  of  this  celebrated  piece  of 
Epic  poetry. 

c  Having  one  day  read  feveral  cantos  of  his  poem  when  on  a 
v ifit  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  young  Prefident  de  Maifons,  he 
was  fo  teazed  with  objedfions,  that  he  loll  patience,  and  threw 
his  manufeript  into  the  fire.  The  prefident,  Henaut,  with 
difficulty  refeued  it.  “  Remember,  Paid  Mr.  Henaut  to  him, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  it  was  I  that  faved  the  Henriade,  and 
that  it  coft  me  a  handfome  pair  of  ruffles.” 

Some  years  after,  we  are  told,  feveral  copies  of  this  poem 
having  got  abroad,  while  it  was  only  a  fketch,  an  edttion  of  it 
was  publifhed,  with  manyohafms,  under  the  title  of  The  League. 
Inffead  of  fame  and  friends,  the  author  gained  only  enemies  and 
mortification,  by  this  fir  ft  edition.  The  bigots  took  fire  at  it,  and 
the  poet  was  confidered  as  highly  criminal,  for  praifing  Admi¬ 
ral  Coligny,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  Endeavours  were  even 
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ufed  to  get  the  piece  fuppred'ed  ;  but  this  ftrange  defign  proved 
abortive.  His  chagrin,  on  this  occafion,  fird  infpired  him  with 
the  thought  of  vifiting  England,  in  order  to  finifh  the  work,  and 
republifh  it  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

4  He  was  right,  fays  the  Biographer,  for  King  George  I. 
and  more  particularly  the  Princefs  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
of  England,  raifed  an  immenfe  fu'bfcription  for  him.  Their 
liberality  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  :  for  on  his  return 
to  France  in  1728,  he  put  his  money  into  a  lottery  edablifhed 
by  Mr.  Desforts,  Comptroller  General  of  the  Finances.  The 
adventurers  received  a  rent  charge  on  the  Hotel- de- Id  Me  for 
their  tickets;  and  the  prizes  were  paid  in  ready  money;  fo  that 
if  a  fociety  had  taken  all  the  tickets,  it  would  have  gained 
a  million  of  livres.  He  joined  with  a  numerous  company  of 
adventurers,  and  was  fortunate.  We  were  furnifhed  with  this 
anecdote  by  a  member  of  the  fame  fociety,  who  verified  it  by 
producing  his  regiders.  Mr.  Voltaire  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 
“  To  make  a  fortune  in  this  country,  nothing  more  is  requifite 
than  to  read  the  arrets  of  the  Council.  It  is  feldom  but  the 
Miniftry  is  obliged  to  make  fuch  arrangements  in  the  Finances, 
as  turn  to  the  advantage  of  individuals.” 

The  acquiiition  of  wealth  did  not  weaken  his  paffion  for 
polite  literature.  He  had,  in  17 22,  given  the  public  his  tragedy 
Marianme ,  which  was  damned.  This  did  not  difcourage  him 
from  producing,  in  1730,  his  Brutus ;  which,  fays  the  Author, 
4  we  look  upon  to  he  his  mod  fpirited  tragedy,  not  even  except¬ 
ing  Mahomet.’  We  are  not  told  what  fuccefs  it  met  with  on 
the  dage  ;  the  Author  only  fays,  4  It  was  violently  criticifed.’ 

*  We  were  prefent,’  continues  he,  4  at  the  reprefentation  of 
Zara,  in  1731,  and  although  it  drew  tears  from  a  great  part  of 
the  audience,  it  narrowly  efcaped  being  damned,  it  was  pa¬ 
rodied  at  the  Italian  comedy  and  the  fair,  and  got  the  name  of 
the  Foundling,  and  Harlequin  on  Parnadus. 

4  About  that  time  one  of  the  Academicians  having  propofed 
Mr.  Voltaire  to  fill  a  vacancy,  of  which  he  did  not  entertain 
the  lead  thought,  Mr.  de  Boze  declared  that  the  Author  of 
Brutus  and  Zara  could  never  defetve  a  place  in  that  fociety.’ 

At  this  time  we  find  this  volatile  genius  deeply  engaged  in 
fludying  the  principles  of  Newton,  and  the  fydems  of  Leibnitz  , 
and  performing  all  the  experiments  on  light  and  eledbicity.  But 
notwithdanding  his  fondnefs  for  thefe  new  employments,  he,  in 
1736,  brought  out  4  his  tragedy  of  Alzira,  or  the  Americans, 
which  met  with  great  applaufe.  He  afcribed  his  fuccefs  to  his 
abfence,  faying,  iaudaniur  uhi  non  funt ,  fed  non  crudantur  ubi 

The  mod:  virulent  cenfurer  of  Alzira,  was  the  Ex-Jefuit 
Desfontaines. — That  affair  was  attended  with  fome  uncommon 

circumftances. 


< 
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V  *  * 

ttircumftances. — Desfontaines  had  been  employed  in  the  Journal 
des  Savans ,  under  the  di:eclion  of  the  Abbe  Bigfion,  from  which 
he  had  been  difmifled  in  1723.  He  then  fet  up  a  kind  of  Jour¬ 
nal  of  his  own,  and  was  what  Mr  de  Volraire  calls  un  Folli- 
culaire  (a  venom  fpitter).  His  charaCier  was  well  known. — He 
had  been  taken  in  the  faCt  with  fome  Savoyard  boys,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  th zBiJfetre.  His  indictment  was  begun  to  be  drawn- 
up,  and  it  was  intended  to  burn  him  alive,  as  it  was  fa-id  Paris 
flood  in  need  of  an  example.  Mr,  de  Voltaire  prevailed  upon* 
the  Marchionefs  de  Prie  to  ufe  her  intereft  in  the  criminal’s  fa¬ 
vour*.  There  is  dill  extant  one  of  the  letters  written  bv  Des- 

j 

fontaines  to  his  deliverer;  it  has  been  printed  among  thofe  of 
the  Marquis  d’Argens  DeguiPe,  page  228,  Vol.  L  46  I  (hall 
never  forget  the  obligations  i  lie  under  to  you  :  the  g'oodnefs  of 
your  heart  is  dill  fuperior  to  your  genius.  I  ought  to  employ 
my  life  in  giving  you  proofs  of  my  gratitude.  1  conjure  you 
like-wife  to  obtain  for  me  a  revocation  of  the  Lettre  de  Cachet ,  by 
which  1  am  delivered  from  the  Bijfttre ,  and  banifhed  thirty 
leagues  from  Paris.” 

‘  In  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  fame  man  wrote  a  defamatory 
libel  againft  the  perfon  in  whole  fervice  he  ought  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  his  life. —  Ibis  faCl  is  authenticated  by  a  letter  of  Mr.- 
Tiriot’s,  dated  the  16th  of  Auguft,  and  taken  from  the  fame  col¬ 
lection. — This  Abbe  Desfontaines  is  the  perfon  who,  in  a  con-' 
verfation  with  the  Count  d’Argenfon,  attempted  to  vindicate 
himfelf  by  faying,  I  muji  live,  to  which  the  Count  replied,  I  fee 
no  necejfty  for  it.  -  » 

4  After  the  affair  of  the  Bifetre ,  this  pried  defifted  from  pay¬ 
ing  his  addrefTes  to  chimney-fweepers.  He  bred  up  fome  young 
Frenchmen  to  his  double  trade  of  non-con  form  ift  and  Foliicu - 
la  ire ;  he  taught  them  the  art  of  writing  fatires,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them  compofed  a  number  of  defamatory  libels, 
under  the  title  of  Voltairomafiia  &  Voltairiana . — They  were  a 
farrago  of  abfurd  dories.’ 

But,  although  our  Bard  met  with  oppofition  and  malicious 
abufe,  from  a  variety  of  enemies,  who  flew  to  arms,  at  the 
reprefentation  of  every  new  piece,  he  could  not  defift  from  in-; 
dulging  his  poetical  tade.  Accordingly  in  the  fame  year,  6  he- 
produced  his  comedy  of  The  Prodigal  Son,  though  not  under  his 
own  name  ;  and  he  gave  the  profits  to  Med'rs.  Linant  and 
Lamarre,  two  young  pupils,  whom  he  had  formed,  and  who 
came  to  Cirey  while  he  refided  with  Madam  de  Chatellet.  He 
appointed  Linant  preceptor  to  that  lady’s  fon,  who  has  fmee 


*  This  letter  was  the  31  ft  May :  the  date  of  the  year  is  not  affixed* 
bat  it  was  written  in  1724. 

Rev.  Jan,  1.777,  E  been 
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been  Lieutenant  General  of  the  army,  and  Ambaffador  at  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  London. 

6  The  comedy  of  The  Prodigal  Son  hacLgxeat  fuccefs.  The 
Author  wiote  to  Mademoifelle  Quinaut,  “  You  can. keep  other 
people’s  fecrets  as  well  as  your  own.  Had  I  been  known  to 
be  the  author,  the  piece  would  have  been  damned.  Men  can¬ 
not  bear  that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  fucceed  in  two  kinds  of 
writing.*-  I  made  enemies  enough  by  my  Oedipus  and  Hen- 
riade.” 

But  he  had  foon  a  croud  of  enemies  of  a  new  ftamp  to  en¬ 
counter.  He  had  written  his  Elements  of  the  Newtonian  Philo • 
fophy ,  the  principles  Gf  which  were  then  fcarce  known  in  France  ; 
but  he  could  not  obtain  a  privilege  for  it  from  the  Chancellor 
Agueffeau  :  who,  though  a  man  of  univerfal  learning,  having 
been  bred  a  Cartefian ,  did  his  utmoft  to  difcourage  the  new  dif- 
coveries.  Mr.  Voltaire’s  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Newton 
and  Locke,  was  downright  herefy  in  France.  He  was  attacked 
on  all  fides ;  but  he  feems  to  have  only  laughed  at  his  bigotted 
adverfaries.  By  way  of  relaxation  from  his  feverer  ftudies,  he 
now  am u fed  himfelf  in  writing  his  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  a  perform¬ 
ance  which  does  him  no  great  honour;  but  which  is  here 
fpoken  of  in  the  following  terms  : 

6  We  have  proofs  that  this  piece  of  drollery  was  compofed  al- 
moft  entirely  at  Cirey.  Madame  de  Cbatellet  loved  poetfy  as  much 
as  geometry,  and  was  a  very  good  judge  of  it.  Although  this 
poem  was  only  comic,  yet  there  is  much  more  fancy  in  it  than 
in  the  Henriade ;  but  it  was  vilely  difgraced  by  fome  fhamelefs 
fcoundrels,  who  printed  it  with  horrid  lewdnelTes.  The  only 
good  editions  are  thole  of  Geneva/ 

Bufiriefs  carrying  Mr.  Voltaire  to  Rruffels,  he  there  met  with 
the  celebrated  Rouffeau.  Thefe  two  geniufes  foon  contradted 
a  (Irong  antipathy  for  each  other.  Rouffeau  having  fhewn  Vol- 
laire  a  lyric  epiftle  addreffed  to  pofterity,  met  with  this  farcaftic 
repartee,  My  friend,  this  letter  will  never  be  delivered  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  dire&ion.”  Rouffeau  could  not  put  up  with  this 
piece  of  raillery.  The  two  poets  have  ever  fmce  been  at  mor¬ 
tal  enmity;  and  accordingly,  poor  Jean  Jacques  is  plentifully 
abufed  throughout  thefe  memoirs. 

But  if  V  oltaire  failed  of  acquiring  the  friendfhip  of  the  humble 
(and  proud )  philofopher  of  Geneva,  which  perhaps  he  never  fought, 
he  had  ample  amends  in  that  of  the  Royal  philofopher  at  Berlin. 
While  this  prince,  who  is  likewife  a  poet,  was  hereditary  prince 
royal,  he  regularly  correfponded  with  our  Author,  and  fome 
of  their  letters  have  been  printed  in  the  colledlion  of  Voltaire’s 
works.  A  tranflation  of  Frederic’s  firft  letter,  with  which  the 
correfpondence  commenced,  is  here  inferted.  It  is  a  long 
epiftle,  but  well  written,  and  worthy  the  genius  of  the  King.of 

Pruilia, 
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Pruflia.  Several  anecdotes  of  his  Majefty  are  given  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us :  to  which  we  refer. 

Our  Author’s  firft  interview  with  the  King  of  Prufiia  was  at 
Meufe,  a  fmall  caftle  near  Cleves,  foon  after  the  King  had 
finifhed  his  great  work,  the  Refutation  of  MachiaveL  In  1740, 
Voltaire  went  to  pay  his  court  at  Berlin  :  before  the  King  was 
prepared  for  the  invafion  of  Silefia. 

Thefe  memoirs  not  being  written  with  the  circumftantiality 
of  a  'Journal ,  or  of  a  regular  connected  narrative,  we  are  not 
informed  how  long  M.  de  Voltaire  refided  at  Berlin,  during 
this  firft  vifit;  but,  in  a  year  or  two,  we  find  him  again  ac 
Bruflels,  compofing  his  tragedy  of  Mahomet,  which  he  foon 
after  carried  to  Lille,  for  reprefentation.  There  was  then  a  very 
good  company  at  Lille,  and  the  play  was  well  performed.  The 
celebrated  Mademoifelle  Clairon  was  there,  and,  at  that  early 
period,  gave  fpecimens  of  her  great  theatrical  talents. 

The  reprefentation  of  Mahomet  revived  the  animofity  of  the 
enemies  and  rivals  which  the  Author  had  formerly  met  with  in 
that  walk  of  literature.  The  Abbe  Desfontaines,  particularly, 
with  one  Bonneval,  whom  Voltaire  had  relieved  in  his  necef- 
fities  [fullicient  provocation  to  a  rafcally  mind  !]  6  not  being 
able  to  prevent  the  piece  from  fucceeding  upon  the  ftage,  lodged 
an  information  againft  it  before  the  attorney  general,  as  con¬ 
taining  fome  things  contrary  to  the  Chrillian  religion.  Things 
went  fo  far,  that  Cardinal  Fleury  advifed  the  Author  to  with¬ 
draw  his  performance.  This  advice  was  equivalent  to  a  com¬ 
mand  j  however,  the  Author  publilhed  his  play,  with  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Benedict  XIV.  (Larnbertini)  who  had  already 
Ihewn  him  particular  marks  of  regard.  He  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  this  Pope  by  Cardinal  Pafiionei,  a  man  diflinguifhed 
in  the  literary  world,  and  with  whom  he  bad  long  maintained 
a  correfpondence.  We  have  fome  of  that  Pope’s  letters  to 
Voltaire.  His  Holinefs  was  defirous  of  drawing  him  to  Rome, 
and  our  Author  has  alwTays  exprefftd  a  regret  for  not  having 
feen  that  city,  which  he  ufed  to  call  the  capital  of  Europe.’ 

Mahomet  we  find,  was  not  played  again  till  long  after, 
when  it  was  revived  by  the  credit  of  Madame  Denis,  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  niece*;  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Crebillon,  then 
licenfer  of  the  ftage,  under  the  lieutenant  of  the  police.  Cre¬ 
billon  hereby  incurred  the  cenfure  of  the  better  fort  of  people  ; 
and  D’Alembert  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This,  play  has 
ever  finee  continued  in  full  poffeffion  of  the  theatre. 

1  After  all  thefe  fquabbles,  Me  firs.  De  Reaumur  and  De 
Mairan  advifed  him  to  renounce  poetry,  which  only  expofed 
him  to  envy  and  vexation  ;  to  addidb  himfelf  entirely  to  natural 

*  1  his  lady  was  married  to  Monf.  Denis,  commiflary  at  war,  and 
captain  in  the  regiment  of  Champagne. 

E  2  philofophy. 
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philofophy,  and  to  folicit  a  feat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
as  he  already  had  one  in  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  arid  in 
the  Inflitution  of  Boulogne.  But  M.  de  Fourmont,  his  friend, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  of  a  mod  amiable  character,  having  ex¬ 
horted  him  in  a  poetical  epiftle  not  to  bury  his  talent,  he  wrote 
the  following  reply : 

Which  is  thus  imitated  : 


A  mon  tres  cber  ami  Fourmont, 
Demeurant  fur  le  double- mont, 
Au-defjiis  d:  Vincent  Vo'ture, 

Vers  la  taverne  ou  Backaumont 
Buva'tt  et  chant  ait  ans  mefure, 

Oh  le  plaifir  la  raifon 
Ramer.aient  le  terns  d1  Epicure. 

Vous  roulez.  done  que  des  filets 
De  Pabfiraite  Philofophie 
jfe  revolt  au  brillant  palais 
De  Vagreable  Poe/it , 

Au  pas  ou  regnent  Tbalie 
Et  le  cothurne  &  les  ffflets, 

Mon  ami,  je  vous  remercie 
D'un  confell  Ji  doux  &  ft  fain, 
Vous  !e  veuiez  ;  je  cede  erf  a 
A  ce  con  ell ,  a  mon  dejlin  j 
jfe  vais  de  folie  et:  folie, 

Ainji  qu  on  loit  unc  Cariti 
Pafjcr  du  Gucrrier  au  Robin, 

Au  gras  Prieur  d'une  Abbaye 
Au  Court  fan,  au  Citadin  : 

Ou  b  ien,  fi  nous  voulez  encore , 
Ainfi  qu une  abeille  au  matin 
Va  fuccer  les  pleurs  de  I'aurcre 
Ou  fur  i  ’ abjirte  ou  fur  le  thim  ; 
‘Toujour  s  travail'le  too  jours  caufe  • 

Et  vous  paitrit  for  miel  riven, 

Des  gratte-cus  &  dc  la  rofet 


To  Fourmont,  friend  I  hold  mod  dear; 
Who  lives  upon  the  forked  hill  ; 

"  Above  Voiture’s,  that  tavern  near 
Where  Bachauir.ont  was  wont  to  twill. 
And  ftreteb’d  in  carelefs  eafe  along, 
Maudlin  pour’d  the  unmeafur’d  fong. 
Where  of  yore  join’d  hand  in  hand. 
Sober  reafon,  fprightly  pleafure, 

Lightly  trip’d  in  frolic  meafure, . 

And  Epicurus  led  the  band. 

*c  Quit  that  thorny  road,  you  fay, 

Qujt  Philofophy’s  dark  gloom, 

“  Refume  the  long  forfaken  way, 

,c  Where  Poefy’s  fweet  flow’rets  bloom; 
“  Melpomene  with  fober  air, 

“  Apd  fportive  Thalia  wait  you  there. 

**  Nor  dread  the  furly  Critics  frown, 
te  Whofe  only  talent  is  to  rail, 

“  Your  merits  weigh’d  in  even  fcale, 
te  You’ll  grow  the  fav’rite  of  the  town; 
“  Throw  off  the  philofophie  frock. 

Put  on  the  bufkin  or  the  fock  ” 

My  friend,  I Ti  do  w'hat  you  advife, 
Yourcounfel  feems  right,  found,  and  wife.' 
Befides,  it  fmts  my  inclination. 

So  I’ll  refume  my  occupation. 

Adieu  then  to  thefe  barren  /hades. 
Welcome  aaain,  ye  charming  maids. 

Fate  will’d  I  fhculd  be  ever  changing. 
From  folly  flill  to  folly  ranging. 

So  ealy  Phillis  will  admit 
Th’  embroider’d  courtier,  or  plain  cit. 
The  humble  clerk,  the  lordly  redtor. 
The  peaceful  quaker,  bullying  heftor. 

By  turns  /he  hugs  them  in  her  arms,  ' 
Each  has  for  her  refiftlefs  charms. 

Or,  if  you  choofe  a  different  ffrain. 

So  when  Aurora  gilds  the  plain. 

Forth  flies  the  bee  to  fuck  her  fweets 
And  iettles  on  each  herb  (he  meets  j 
Unwearied  plies  her  nimble  wings, 
]nceflant  work's,  i’nceflVnt  fings  ; 

Eager  t’increafe  her  honey’d  ftore, 

Or  from  the  weed,  or  from  the  flower. 


€  And  immediately  he  begun  his  Merope.  The  tragedy  of 
Merope  is  the  firfl  piece,  not  upon  a  facred  fubje£f,  that  fuc- 
ceeded  without  the  aid  of  an  amorous  pailion,  and  which  pro¬ 
cured  our  Author  more  honour  than  he  hoped  from  it,  was  played 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1743.  We  cannot  better  deferibe 

the. 
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the  (insular  circumftances  attending  its  reception,  than  by 
jnferting  frs  letter  of  the  fourth  of  April  following,  to  his  friend 
Mr.  L’A  i -uk  here,  then  at  Tholoufe. 

44  Metope  is  not  yet  printed,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  fucceed 
fo  well  in  the  clofet  'as  on  the  ftage. — The  piece  is  not  mine  ; 
it  is  Mademoifelle  .Dumenill’s, — What  think  you  of  an  ait- 
refs  that  kept  the  audience  in  tears  through  three  fucceflive 
adts  ?  —  The  pub  ic  have  run  into  a  little  miftake,  and  given  me 
credit  for  a  part  of  the  extreme  plealure  given  them  by  the 
actors.  The  fe<  udiion  was  fo  great,  that  the  pit,  with  loud 
fhouts,  infilled  upon  feeing  me  *.  I  was  feized  in  the  hiding- 
place,  where  I  had  fquatted  for  flic  Iter,  and  brought  by  Free 
into  the  box  of  Marfhal  Villars’s  lady  who  was  there  with  her 
daughter-in-law. —  The  pit  was  mad  ;  they  called  out  to  the 
Duchefs  de  Villars  to  kifs  me,  and  they  made  fo  much  noife, 
that  fhe  was  obliged  to  comply  by  order  of  her  mother-in-law. 
Thus  I  have  been  killed  in  public,  as  was  Alain  Chartier,  by 
the  Princefs  Margaret  of  Scotland  ;  but  he  was  adeep  and  I 
was  wide  awake.  This  tide  of  popular  favour,  which  probably 
will  foon  ebb,  has  a  little  confoled  me  for  the  petty  perfecution 
I  have  fuftained  from  Boyer,  the  old  Bilhop  of  Mirepoix,  who 
is  Hill  more  a  7'heatin  than  a  Bilhop.  The  academy,  the  King, 
and  the  public,  deftined  me  to  fucceed  Cardinal  Fieury,  as  one 
of  the  forty  f.  Bover  was  agamft  it)  and  at  laft,  after  ten 
weeks  fearch,  he  has  found  a  prelate  to  fill  the  place  of  a  pre¬ 
late,  in  conformity  to  the  ecclehafticai  canons  J.  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  the  priefthood  ;  1  fuppofe  it  is  proper  tor  a  pro¬ 
fane  perfon  as  I  am,  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  Academy. 

44  Letters  are  not  much  favoured.  The  Theatin  has  told. me 
that  eloquence  is  expiring  ;  and  that  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
refufeitate  it  by  his  fermons,  but  that  nobody  had  feconded  him  $ 
he  meant  nobody  had  It/lened  to  him. 

44  The  Abbe  Langlet  is  juft  imprifoned  in  the  Baftile  for 
having  written  a  book  of  Memoirs,  already  well  known,  fervins: 

O  t  J  O 

for  a  fupplement  to  the  hiltory  of  our  celebrated  de  Thou.  The 
indefatigable  and  unhappy  Langlet  did  a  lignal  fervice  to  all 
who  wilhed  well  to  their  country,  and  to  the  lovers  of  hiftorical 
refearches.  He  deferved  a  recompence,  and  at  the  age  of  fixry- 
eight  he  has  been  cruelly  thrown  into  prison  5 Tis  tyrannical, 
Infere  nunc  Melibcee  piros ,  pone  ordine  vites. 


*  Hence  the  ridiculous  cuitom  of  erving  cue  Author,  the. Author, 
when  a  piece,  whether  good  or  bad,  fucceeds  the  hr  it  night, 
f  Tne  Academy  coniiits  of  forty  members. 

t  By  a  letter  dated  the  3d  of  March,  1743,  from  the  Archbifhop 
of  Narbonne,  it  appears  that  that  prelate  gave  up  his  pretentions  in. 
favour  of  M.  de  Voltaire. 

E  3  44  Madame 
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“  Madame  de  Chatellet  defires  her  compliments. — She  mar¬ 
ries  her  daughter  to  the  Duke  de  Montenero,  a  dwarfifh,  thin¬ 
faced,  fwarthy,  flat-chefted,  high-nofed,  Neapolitan. —  He  is 
now  here,  and  is  going  to  rob  us  of  a  jolly  plump-cheeked 
French  girl. — Vale  et  me  amaf 

v ......  : 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  verfes ,  to  M.  de  Fourmont,  in 
the  tranfiator’s  imitation ,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  render  M.  de  Voltaire’s  poetry  in  the  fpirit 
of  the  original.  In  the  continuation  of  the  article,  we  fhall 
have  occafion  to  feledl  fome  other  paffages  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
but,  for  the  prefent,  we  muft  make  room  for  other  fubjecfs. 

(To  be  refumed  in  our  next.) 


Art.  IX.  Via  GO!  an*  a,  or  detached  Remarks  on  the  Buildings , 
Pictures ,  Statues,  Infcriptims,  i5c.  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome. 
i2mo.  3  s.  6  d.  bound.  Rivington. 

WERE  his  Holinefs,  the  Pope,  to  fell  the  city  of  Rome, 
by  auction,  this  Rook  might  ferve  as  a  catalogue  of  the 
furniture.  We  cannot  upon  the  whole  confider  it  in  a  much 
higher  chara&er,  though  it  is  often  interfperfed  with  criticifms 
in  the  technical  flyle,  and  here  and  there  enlivened  with 
anecdotes : 

So  Smirk,  when,  half  his  cuftomers  withdrawn. 

The  few  remaining  yawn,  or  feem  to  yawn. 

To  roufe  their  fpirits  and  their  eyelids  rear. 

Plies  all  the  genius  of  the  auctioneer; 

Their  drowfv  ears  afTails  with  wondrous  founds 
Of  Frefco,  Unique,  Arabefque  and  Grounds, 

Runs  the  whole  range  of  Dilettanti  o’er. 

And  tells  fuch  tales — as  can  be  told  no  more! 

This,  however,  is  not  altogether  the  cafe  with  the  conofcente 
before  us.  His  criticifms  in  general  feem  to  be  founded  in 
truth  and  nature,  and  fome  of  his  tales  may  be  told  again.  We 
fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  of  his  detached  accounts, 
remarks,  and  anecdotes  $  and  firft  with  that  glorious  monument 
of  ancient  magnificence, 

The  AMPHITHEATRE. 

4  The  Amphitheatre,  built  by  Vefpafian,  is  one  of  the  fineft 
and  moft  perfe&  remains  of  Roman  magnificence.  It  was 
fituated  *  near  the  ColofTal  ftatue  of  Nero§,  and  not  far  from 
the  refidence  of  the  Emperor|).  It  is  five  hundred  and  fifty 

*  Vid.  MafFei  of  Theatres,  p.  33.  who  is  totally  of  another 
opinion. 

§  This  fiatue,  of  which  the  rays  of  glory  were  twenty-two  feet  in 
length,  is  mentioned Ty  Martial.  Vid.  aitra  ColofTus,  ep.  2.  lib.  1, 

|i  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  antient  Rome.  Venuti,  p.  24. 

feet 
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feet  long,  four  hundred  and  feventy  broad,  and  one  hundred 
and  fixty  high,  fufficient  to  contain  eighty  thoufand  people 
feated,  and  twenty  thoufand  (landing.  The  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  that  adorn  this  building  are  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Compoilte  ;  the  (lone  with  which  it  is  built  is  the  fame 
that  was  ufed  in  many  of  the  antient  edifices  of  Rome,  an 
jncruftation  of  the  aqua  Albuneaf,  between  Rome  and  Tivo’i, 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  water  depofits  its  (lony  particles  fo  fad, 
and  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  choke  up  its  own  channel. 

‘  The  entrance  to  the  Amphitheatre  is  by  eighty  arcades, 
feventy- fix  of  which  were  for  the  people,  two  for  the  gladiators, 
and  the  wild  beads,  and  two  for  the  Emperor  and  his  fuite, 
who  came  all  the  way  under  cover  from  the  royal  apartments^;. 
The  wild  beads  were  not?  as  has  been  imagined,  in  this  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  kept  in  dens  under  the  arena,  but  were  regularly 
brought  from  places  fet  apart  for  them,  called  Vivaria* *.  The 
Vivaria  of  Domiiian  are  dill  to  be  feen.  By  the  great  freedom 
of  ingrefs  and  egrefs,  the  many  thoufands  that  were  prefent  at 
the  Amphitheatre  came  in,  and  went  out,  with  as  much  eafe 
and  convenience  as  fo  many  hundreds^  :  the  different  ranks 
knew  their  proper  places,  and  took  them  without  the  lead 
confufion.  The  veils,  that  defended  the  fpeclators  from  the 
fun,  were  fadened  to  poles  that  reded  on  the  tops  of  the  highed 
order ;  the  holes,  where  thefe  poles  entered,  are  dill  vifibie 
on  the  fides  of  the  Amphitheatre  which  are  perfect  to  the  top. 
As  the  walls  are  fegments  of  circles,  the  poles  had  no  other 
effect  upon  them,  than  weight  upon  an  arch,  and  ferved  rather 
to  Ore ng then  than  do  them  the  lead  injury.  The  veils  were 
at  fird  made  of  canvas,  or  1  inen || ,  or  any  other  cheap  material 
proper  for  the  purpofe,  but  in  more  luxurious  days,  of  filk* 
Caefar  is  faid  to  have  had  one  of  filMf ;  that  is,  one  may  fuppofe 
the  part  of  his  own  Amphitheatre  where  he  fat,  enjoyed  this 

par- 

f  Known  by  the  name  of  the  Tiburtine.  It  is  not  finely  grained, 
but  is  very  durable. 

J  On  the  Efquiline  hill,  oppoilte  the  entrance  which  was  without 
any  number  on  it.  ' 

*  Maffei,  p.  255. 

§  Over  each  of  the  arches  of  the  lowed  order,  on  the  north  fide. 
Hill  fubfift  the  numbers,  from  23  to  54.  Thefe  ferved  to  marfhal 
the  mob,  which  arranged  itfelf  according  to  the  numbers.  At  every 
fourth  arcade  was  a  ftair-cafe  that  had  its  correlpondent  vomitory. 

|J  Carbafina  deinde  vela  primus  in  Theatrum  duxiffe  traditur  Len- 
tulus  Spinter  Apollinaribus  ludis.  Plin.  lib.  iq.  c.  1. 

q  Vid.  Dion.  Caff.  lib.  43.  p.  3^8.  Silk  at  this  time  was  a  foreign 
commodity,  and  not  the  production  or  manufacture  of  Italy,  In 
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particular  privilege*.  The  Amphitheatre  was  fometimes  per~ 
fumed,  by  burning  frank  incenfe  below*,  and  caufing  it  to  afeend 
by  flues  to  the  top.  The  lowed  feats,  or  Podium]],  were 
defended  from  the  beads  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  bars, 
and  yet  the  company  that  fat  on  them  was  not  unfrequently 
alarmed  by  the  bold  artaults  of  wolves  and  timers.  The  gal¬ 
leries  are  adorn  d  with  pilafters,  in  which  the  import,  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  middle  on  each  fide,  has  a  heavy  and  un- 
pleafing  efieCI.  Do  mi  ti  an  ufed  fometimes  to  fill  the  arena 
with  water  from  a  refervoir  on  the  Efquiline  hill,  and  exhibit 
INaumacliias  to  the  people.  It  is  known  but  by  conjecture  and 
implication  who  was  the  architect  of  this  ftupendous  building, 
which  tor  its  excellence  is  perfectly  unique.  Gaudentius  has 
been  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  plan,  from  an  infeription 
preserved  in  the  vault  of  St.  Martin’s  church§ :  cc  Vefpafian 
rewarded  Gaudentius  wish  death,  but  Chrift  fhall  reward  him 
with  a  fint-r  theatre  in  heaven. ■*  Gaudentius,  it  feems,  was 
converted  to  Chrirtianity,  and  in  all  probability  buffered  martyr¬ 
dom  :  hence  perhaps  arofe  the  unwillingnefs  of  the  Romans 
to  mention  him  ;  and  the  ChrifFans  were  naturally  filent  on 
the  fubjcCt,  becaufe  thev  difapproved  of  theatrical  exhibitions, 
and  couid  think  it  no  credit  to  any  prortlyte  of  theirs,  to  have 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  advancement  of  them.  It  does 
not  appear  at  what  time  exactly  the  Amphitheatre  began  to  be 
defaced  ;  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Goths,  to  the  fenate  of  Rome,  exhorting  them  to  preferve'the 
noble  monuments  of  their  anceftors.  The  king  appears  angry 
and  furprifid  at  the  thefts  and  depredations  that  were  made, 

from 


the  idgn  of  Aurelius,  two  hundred  and  fevency  years  afterwards, 
a  pound  of  pure  filk  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  Vid.  Vopifcum, 
libra  enirii  auri  tunc  libra  ferici  fuit.  Vid.  Aug.  Flirt.  Scrip,  p. 
547.  Var.  The  manufacture  of  filk  from  filk  worms  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  till  the  time  of  Jurtinian.  Folyd.  Virg.  1.  3.  c.  6, 
Theophanes,  apud  Photium.  Nero,  Dion  Cafiius  fays,  p.  1030, 
covered  the  Theatre  with  a  veil  on  which  the  heavens  were  repre- 
fented,  and  the  Emperor  in  the  character  of  the  fun  driving  his  car, 
in  go'd  embroidery. 

*  Dion  Calf.  p.  358. 

||  The  feats  of  the  greatert  dirtinClion  were  the  nearert  to  the 
Podium. 

§  Taken  from  fome  Chrirtian  burying-ground  or  catacomb.  The 
original  is  as  follows  : 

'SIC  PREMIA.  SERVAS.  VESPASIANE  DIRE.  PREM1M- 
TUA  ES  MORTE.  GAtJDENTI  LETARE.  CIVITAS.  UBI. 
GLORIE.  TUE  AUTORI.  PROMIS1T.  ISTE.  DAT.  KRIS- 
TUS.  OMNIA  TIBI.  QIT.  ALIUM.  PARAV1T,  THEA- 
TRUM.  iN.  CCElO. 
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from  time  to  time,  on  the  walls  of  the  antient  buildings ;  and 
reproves  the  people  for  dealing  the  cramps  and  metals  from 
the  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  A  great  deal  for  a 
Goth’f. 

We  Ifhall  omit  the  account  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  as  that 
fuperb  edifice  is  generally  known,  and  proceed  to  gratify  the 
clafucal  reader,  and  the  lover  of  antiquities,  with  this  writer’s 
remarks  oh 

The  CAPITOL. 

c  The  fites  of  the  buildings  on  the  Capitol,  of  which  there 
are  no  veftiges  remaining,  have  been  the  fubjetft'  of  much  con- 
troverfy  to  the  antiquarians.  The  two  conliderabJe  ones  were 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ;  but 
on  which  of  the  two  fummits  of  the  Capitoline  hill  each  flood, 
is  a  much  dtfputed  ciueflion.  The  antients,  however,  both  in 
profe  and  pot  try,  feerh  to  join  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian 
very  often  together;};,  and  on  the  'other  hand  the  Capitol  has 
been  faid  pofitively  to  Hand  on  the  oppofite  mount,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  church  Araceli,  that  is  built  on  it*. 
In  the  plain,  between  thde  fummits  into  whirh  the  Capitoline 
hill  is  flili  divided,  (lands  the  famous  ftatue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
It  is  copper,  and  of  courfe  hollow.  This  is  an  advantage 
that  bronze  flatues  have  over  thofe  that  are  made  of  flone  or 
marble,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  legs  fubflantial, 
the  body  light;  whereas  the  contrary  obtains  in  the  others; 
for  marble  bodies  mufi  be  fnpported.  As  to  the  temple  of' 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  we  know  little  of  it,  but  by  tradition, 
which  is  a  kind  of  information  not  the  mod  to  be  depended  on 
in  matters  of  art..  The  fir  ft,  which  1  arquin  eredled,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  civil  wars.  The  fecond,  b.u i  1  c  by  Scylla, 
fell  in  the  Vitellian  fedltion || .  Vefpafian  faw  his  compleated, 
and  died;,  which  alfo  drew  after  it  the  deftruFtion  or  the 
Capitol,  for  it  was  burnt  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
Lmperor.  Domitian  built  a  tourth§.  1  he  gilding  of  this 

,  temple. 


f  Vid,  Caffiodorus,  lib.  3.  Epiftolarum.  Theodoric’s  letter  to  the 
fenate  of  Rome,  letter  3  1. 

X  Vid.  Flat.  in  Rcmulo, 

#  Vid.  Nardini,  p.  297. 

({  Plutarch  in  Pophcoia.  Suet,  in  Vit.  Vefp.  Sc  Domitiano, 

§  Martial  tells  us,  that  if  Jupiter  were  to  fell  all  Olympus  by 
auction,  the  profits  of  the  fale  would  be  infufiicient  to  pay  for  the 
public  buildings  of  Domitian.  Lib.  9.  epifl.  4. 

Quantum  jam  fuperis,  Casfar  cceloque  didilli 
Si  repetas,  &  fi  creditor  eiTe  velis; 

Grandis  in  aetherio  licet  audio  fiat  Olympo, 

Coganturque  Dei  vendere  quicquid  habimt: 


Contur- 
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temple,  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  was  efteemed  at  two  million 
and  a  half  of  our  money.  Gilding  indeed  in  thofe  days  was 
plating,  which  may  account  for  the  enormity  of  a  fum  ex¬ 
pended  in  one  fingle  article  of  ornament ;  about  an  eighth  of 
the  whole  expence  of  St.  Peter’s,  a  building  more  fpacious 
than  any  antient  ftru&ure,  and  the  moft  magnificent  of  all 
modern  ones,  of  which  the  Capitol  was  little  more  than  a 
third  in  length,  and  not  one  fourth  in  breadth.  Under  the 
porticos,  and  within  the  courts  of  the  palace  of  the  Curators, 
(Confervatori)  are  preferved  fragments  of  Coloflal  ftatues, 
f’arcephagi,  and  has  reliefs  of  curious  hiftory.  There  are  alfo 
Egyptian  ftatues,  of  which  the  character  is  varied  according 
to  the  age  that  produced  them  :  the  firft  and  moft  ancient 
approaches  nearly  in  form  to  theChinefe;  the  figures  of  this 
kind  have  fmall  eyes,  and  diminutive  features.  The  fecond 
refembles  that  of  the  Moors  in  their  large  full  eye,  thick  lip, 
and  fiat  nofe.  The  third,  after  the  Alexandrian  conqueft,  is 
G  xian.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moft  unfeemly  character 
exhibits  the  greateft  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  is  fcrupuloufly 
exadf  in  proportion.  This  nicety  extends  alfo  to  the  animals 
of  Egyptian  fculpture,  fpecimens  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
variety  thro’  ancient  Rome.  Adrian  feems  to  have  enriched 
bis  Capitol  with  great  abundance  of  the  arts  of  Egypt*,  and 
to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  their  merit.  This  prince. 
In  ms  progrefs  through  foreign  countries,  made  collections  of 


Conturbab't  Atlas,  &  non  erit  in  uncia  tota, 

Decidat  tecum  qua  pater  ipfe  deum. 

Pro  Capitolinis  quid  enim  tibi  folvere  templis. 

Quid  pro  Tarpeiae  frondis  honore  poteft  ? 

Expedes  &  faftineas,  Augufte,  needle  eft  : 

Nam  tibi  quod  folvat,  non  habet  arcajovis. 

*  There  is  a  fmall  room  fet  apart  for  Egyptian  antiquities,  found 
in  that  part  of  Adrian's  villa  which  was  deftined  for  the  deities  of 
the  Nile.  Among  many  curious  idols  is  the  God  Canopus,  which 
Ruffinus  tells  us  came  oft'  conqueror  in  the  conteft  with  his  brother 
divinity  of  Perfia.  The  viflory,  it  feems,  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  prieds  of  Egypt.  The  trial  was,  which 
of  the  divinities  could  bed:  refill  the  fire.  .  The  prieds  of  Perfia,  not 
in  the  lead  fufpeding  the  power  of  their  deity  to  overcome  the  fire, 
committed  him  without  ceremony  to  the  flakes,  to  which  be  fell 
indantly  a  martyr.  The  Egyptians,  doubting"  the  natural  abilities 
cf  their  god  to  get  the  better  of  the  ordeal,  prepared  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  made  him  of  baked  earth,  and  drilling  holes  in  his 
bottom,  dopped  them  with  wax,  and  then  filled  the  hollow  with 
water.  On  being  thrown  into  fire  the  wax  was  melted j  the  water 
let  out,  and  the  flames  extinguilhed.  The  form  of  this  idol  is  like 
that  of  an  ape,  or  baboon,  fitting  upon  his  breech.  Vid.  Ecclef. 
Hid.  c.  1 1.  26,  Vid.  Mufeura  Capitolinum. 


their 
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their  feveral  curiofities,  and  brought  home  what  was  peculiar 
to  each.  The  ftatues  of  the  captive  kings  that  are  to  be  feen 
in  this  place  exhibit  a  ftriking  inftance  of  Roman  cruelty,  I 
mean  in  their  want  of  hands  and  arms ;  there  are  two  of  them, 
one  of  which  is  without  the  former,  the  other  the  latter.  It 
fhould  appear  from  thefe  teftimonies,  that  fpeak  too  plainly 
to  be  miftaken,  that  the  cuftom  was,  however  cruel,  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  great  people,  to  maim  the  principal  captives  in  a 
great  triumph,  in  order  to  increafe  their  humiliation,  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  totally  helplefs.  This  is  too  true;  neither  can  it 
with  the  leaf!  fnadow  of  probability  be  obje&ed,  that  the  ftatues 
alluded  to  are  fragments ;  fince  it  is  manifeft,  on  infpedtion 
only,  that  they  are  finifhed  things,  and  what  the  artift  intended 
they  fnould  be.  For  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  one 
never  had  more  than  one  arm*,  or  the  other  more  than  one 
hand.  I  do  not,  however,  remember  any  Roman  hiftorian  to 
have  fpoken  of  this  piece  of  wantonnefs ;  they  feem  to  have 
been  afhamed  of  that  part  of  their  charadler,  and  to  have  done 
their  utmoft  to  fink  it  on  pofterity.  This,  perhaps,  may  lead 
us  to  fufpedt  their  great  and  conftant  profeftions  of  magnani¬ 
mity  and  generofity  to  their  enemies,  and  tend  to  give  their 
outcry  againft  the  Carthaginians,  for  cruelty,  an  air  of  ground- 
lefs  inventive,  more  than  well-founded  accufation.  Or,  after 
all,  if  Hannibal  deferved  the  opprobrious  terms  of  dirus  and 
perfidus ,  with  which  they  conftantly  loaded  himf,  they  appear 
at  leaft  to  have  an  equal  title  to  them.  The  ftatues  of  Caftor 
and  Pollux  are  at  the  head  of  the  flairs  that  now  lead  to  the 
Capitol.  They  are  remarkable  in  being  portraits  of  Caius  and 
Lucius,  the  two  nephews  of  Auguftus  :  but  the  chief  reafon  for 
making  particular  mention  of  them,  is  rather  to  remark,  that 
pupils,  which  one  of  them  has,  do  not  feem  to  fucceed  in 
fculpture,  and  for  the  moft  part  produce  an  indeterminate 
effedl,  from  an  injudicious  attempt  to  combine  form  and  colour 
in  one  and  the  fame  fubjedl.  In  the  court  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Capitol  fquare,  on  entering  from  the  fteps,  near  the 
Colofial  heads  of  Domitian  and  Commodus,  are  fome  very  fine 
remains  of  a  lion  devouring  a  horfe,  great  favourites  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  from  which  an  ingenious  %  countryman  of  our 
own  has  made  frequent  ftudies  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  The 
Colofial  figure  of  Roma  Triumphans  is  quite  eclipfed  by  the 
inimitable  beauty  of  a  weeping  province  carved  on  its  pedeftal. 
It  has  been  copied  by  Pikler,  and  is  well  known  to  the  ad- 

*  See  the  frontifpiece  to  Piranefi’s  Colonna  Trajana.  There  are 
fome  which  have  neither  hands  nor  arms. 

f  See  Horace  and  Livy. 

\  Stubbs. 


mirers 
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mirers  of  fine  engraving.  In  the  rooms  above  flairs  are  dcpo- 
fited  various  relics  of  tine  art  and  curious  antiquity,  fuch  as 
the  Antinous,  and  the ■* *  Gladiators  ;  the  bu!i  of  Ariadne§  and 
the  wolf  {truck  with  lightning,  of  which  it  has  (till  the  marks 
very  plainly  to  be  difcerned,  Cicero  f  fpeaks  of  this  as  hap¬ 
pening  in  his  time.  There  is  alfo  a  coiledlion  of  pidlures 
belonging  to  the  Capitol,  among  which  there  are  many  great 
matters.  Before  I  leave  this  hill,  I  may  with  propriety  fpeak 
of  the  fepulchre  of  C.  Bibulus,  of  the  days  of  the  republic,  on 
account  of  its  being  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Capitol, 
towards  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  Via  lata.  Piranefi 
obferves,  that  both  this,  and  the  monument  of  the  Olaudian 
family,  were  without  the  walls,  till  Trajan  widened  them  in 
order  to  include  h *s  Forum  within  their  circuit.  The  tomb  of 
Bibulus  has  two  singularities' :  it  is  of  the  Tufcan  order,  and 
its  |  pilafters  are  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.-’  It 

*  The  dying  Gladiator  may  be  faid  to  be  great,  tho’  not  noble, 
the  diftindion  of  the  Have  foil  remains  in  the  cord  about  his  neck, 
and. is  preferved  in  his  countenance. 

•  §  In  this  is  the  true  idea  of  Grsecian  beauty,  which  confided  in  a 
difplay  of  the  exprefiive  parts  of  the  face,  and  a  hippreffion  of  thofe 
that  added  little  charader  to  the  countenance.  The  forehead  is  very 
low,  and  the  cheeks  are  kept  down. 

The  pigeons  drinkirg  on  the  eege  of  a  vafe  were  a  prefent  to  the 
Romans  by  a  king  of  Pergamus,  Pliny  fpeaks  highly  of  them  as 
a  very  fine  mofaic.  They  were  found  in  Adrian's  villa,  and  pur- 
chafed  for  two  thoufand  pounds,  or  four  thoufand  zequins.  An  artiil 
in  Pvome  not  long  fince  agreed  tO  copy  them  for  a  thoufand  crowns. 
He  took  two  years  to  finifh  the  work,  but  was  three  years  about  it, 
with  the  afiiftance  of  a  man  for  eighteen  months.  The  copy  is  i'up- 
pofed  to  be  as  com  pleat  as  the  original. 

f  Romulufque  &  Remus  vi  fulminis  idi  conoiderunt.  Cic.  de 
Divinat.  lib.  z.  E:  in  Orat.  Cat.  v  Tadus  eft  etiam  i lie  qui  hanc 
urbem  condidit  Romulus.  The  fiatues  of  the  Pagan  deities  were 
often  very  much  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  air.  See  the 
oiftich  that  ferves  for  a  motto  to  this  work,  which  I  fhall  here 
traaflate: 

“  Hail !  queen  of  cities,  martial  Rome, 

Thy  fame  fhall  nought  entomb; 

For  without  the  power  to  fly. 

With  thee  reds  vidory.” 

and  the  Anthologia,  p.  496.  See  Faufanias  in  his  Attica,  p.  52. 
edit.  Kuhn.  The  above  epigram  was  found  at  Rome,  on  a  llatue  of 
vidory,  whofe  wings  had  been  burnt  off  by  lightning. 

||  Pilafters  are  ufualiy  without  fwelling  or  diminution,  the  fame 
breadth  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  Some  moderns  have  thought 
proper  to  diminish  them  at  the  top,  and  to  make  them  fwell  in  the 
middle.  Vid,  Manfard. 
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alfo  offends  againft  the  rule  of  Vitruvius,  as  Venuti  obferves, 
in  the  proportions  of  its  bafe,  which  inftead  of  being  half  the 
diameter  of  the  column  in  height,  is  a  little  more  than  a  third. 
The  ancients,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  did  not  always  adhere 
fcrupuloufly  to  the  fame  rules  of  proportion  in  all  cafes,  but 
varied  them  as  the  circumftances  of  fkuaticn;  or  the  nature  of 
the  building  might  require.’ 

Though  the  Author  feems  not  to  be  doubtful  of  the  favage 
treatment  of  the  Romans  with  refpeCf  to  their  triumphal  cap¬ 
tives,  yet  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  hazarded  the  feverity  of  his 
impeachment  too  far.  Parcere  fubjeftis  was  a  rule  with  this 
brave  people,  and  had  it  been  cuffomary  to  maim  their  captives 
for  the  purpofe  of  triumphal  humiliation,  fome  idea  of  it 
would  have  palled  to  us  from  the  feveral  writers  that  have 
defcribed  or  alluded  to  that  exhibition.  Perhaps  they  had  few 
captives  more  ferocious,  or  on  whom  they  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  exercife  a  more  humbling  difcipline,  than  the  Britons, 
yet  had  thefe  prifoners  been  deprived  of  their  arms  or  hands* 
the  poet  would  have  been  abfurd  enough  in  faying, 

Intertexti  tollunt  Aulcca  B  itanni . 

But  how  (hall  we  get  over  thisy  that  the  ftatues  are  not  frag¬ 
ments  c  but  finifhed  thing?,  and  fuch  as  the  artifts  intended 
they  fhould  be?’ — fu/ely,  with  very  little  difficulty!  Can  any 
thing  be  more  obvious  than  to  fuppofe  that  many  of  thefe 
captives  might  lofe  their  limbs  in  the  decilion  of  the  day  ?  and 
would  not  fuch  form  a  proper  fuite  for  the  car  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ?  would  they  not  mod:  effectually  fhew  the  valour  of  the 
victor  in  the  44  dire-difputed  field  if  fo,  the  fculptor  muff 
of  courfe  have  reprefented  them  as  they  appeared  ;  and  this 
reprefentation  would  by  no  means  prove  that  they  were  maimed 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  triumph.  Our  Author  intimates  that 
the  Roman  writers  would  be  afhamed  of  tranfmitting  to  pofte- 
rity  fuch  an  inftance  of  inhumanity  in  their  countrymen  ;  and 
that  this  might  be  the  reafon  of  their  filence  on  the  fubjeef — 
but  would  not  the  fame  motives  have  operated  with  their 
fculptors?  for  they  too  worked  /Eternitati ;  and  many  of  their 
labours  have  defeended  to  us.  We  are  of  opinion  then,  not- 
withftanding  the  deductions  of  this  writer,  and  the  frontifpiece 
of  Peranefi ,  that  the  Romans  Rand  clear  of  this  heavy  charge. 

Had  this  traveller  been  as  little  (killed  in  the  lifter  ans,  as  he 
appears,  from  his  tranflation  of  his  motto,  to  be  in  poetry, 
we  fhould  have  let  him  reft  in  peace.  But  now  we  attend 
him  to 

SANTA  CROCE. 

‘  In  the  palace  of  Santa  Croce  is  a  fine  collection  of  pictures... 
The  firft  of  any  note  is  job  on  a  dunghill,  furrounded  by  his 
,  7  friends 
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friends  and  comforters.  The  man  in  armour,  with  his  hands 
uplifted,  is  fingularly  bold  and  ftriking;  the  attitude  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy  in  the  expreflion  of  wonder  and  furprize.  The 
figure  of  Job  is  highly  difgufting ;  his  body  is  reprefented  full 
©f  boils  and  fores,  in  a  pofture  of  the  mod  patient  refignation. 
The  confequence  of  fuch  a  reprefentation,  that  defcends  too 
minutely  into  loathfome  particulars,  is  obvious;  it  deftroys  all 
greatnefs,  extinguifhes  every  thing  that  commands  refpeft,  or 
has  the  leaft  tendency  to  the  fublime.  Juft  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  of  Heftod’s  defcription  of  Melancholy;  the  terrible  is 
loft  in  the  naufeous  *.  This  picture  is  the  work  of  the  great 
Salvator  Rofa.  The  next  capital  piece  is  the  Aflumption  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Guido:  there  are  three  of  them  ;  one  here,  one  at 
Caftlefranco,  near  Bologna,  and  at  Dufleldorp ;  all  original, 
and  very  well  preferved.  I  might  mention  the  Seafons,  by 
Albani,  but  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  are  greatly  fuperior.  The 
fault  to  be  remarked  in  thefe  finilhed  pictures,  if  there  be  any. 
Is  in  the  compofition  ;  it  is  a  little  too  much  difperfed  ;  a  defeat 
often  repeated  by  this  mafter/ 

The  obfcrvations  in  the  above  article  are  very  juft;  befide, 
Heficd,  among  the  poets,  there  are  many  paflages  in  Spencer, 
and  fome  perhaps  in  Milton,  on  which  the  fame  obje&ions  may 
fall,  and  where,  according  to  Longinus,  the  terrible  is  loft  in 
the  naufeous. 

In  each  of  the  following  articles  there  is  fomething  curious. 
SPADA  PALACE. 

4  The  ftatue  of  Pompey  in  the  fenate-houfe,  at  the  feet  of 
which  Crefar  fell.  A  fine  pi&ure,  by  Girrardo,  della  notte, 
or  candle-light  piece.  A  Dido,  by  Guerchin,  on  the  funeral 
pile;  and  a  Cleopatra,  by  Trevifani.  A  ftatue  of  a  ftoic,  very 
good.  There  is  an  anecdote  with  regard  to  the  ftatue  of 
Pompey,  which  is  worth  relating,  though  it  has  been  told 
before.  When  the  ftatue  was  found,  it  was  in  fuch  a  pofition, 
that  the  head  lay  on  one  man’s  ground,  and  the  body  on  ano¬ 
ther’s.  A  difpute  arofe  between  the  proprietors ;  to  whom  the 
whole  of  the  ftatue  belonged  :  they  both  claimed  it ;  one  as 
being  in  pofteftion  of  the  moft  noble  part,  the  head  ;  the  other 
of  the  greater,  the  body.  Not,  however,  being  able  to  adjuft 
the  difpute,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  third  perfon,  who  ad- 
vifed  each  to  take  his  part,  which  accordingly  was  done,  after 
levering  the  head  from  the  body.  The  Pope,  hearing  of  this 
equitable  decifion,  purchafed  the  body  of  the  one,  and  the  head 
of  the  other.  This  was  the  caufe  of  the  juncture  which  is  very 
diftinguilhable  in  the  neck  of  the  ftatue.’ 

pwmm  ,,  -  - .  . . . .  «■  ■  ■  —  . . .  nm  rnmmrnm  i  n  h  <  ■  — * 
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VILLA  ALBAN  I. 

*  This  villa  may  be  fairly  confidered  as  the  refidence  of  a 
Roman  fenator,  who  had  grown  old  in  collecting  curiofities. 
The  houfe  is  Roman,  the  furniture  Roman,  the  gardens  and 
the  porticos  all  put  us  in  mind  of  antiquity ;  and  at  every  turn 
we  are  prefented  with  Grecian  orators,  poets,  and  philofophers. 
I  (hall  begin  with  the  houfe. 

4  In  the  flair-cafe  is  a  large  mafk  of  red  Egyptian  marble, 
that  ferved  formerly  for  a  window,  the  light  entering  at  the 
mouth,  it  is  round,  and  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

4  At  the  Second  landing-place  is  a  bas  relief  of  Hercules* 
and  the  Hefperides,  very  fine,  and  not  unlike  Adam  and  Eve  at 
the  tree  of  knowledge. 

4  The  pillars  of  the  firft  room  you  are  fhown  into  above,  are 
giall-antique  of  three  kinds,  perfico,  gold,  and  paglia,  or  ftravtf1 2 
colour. 

4  A  fine  canopus,  in  bafalt. 

4  A  profile  of  Plotius,  very  beautiful. 

4  A  young  Nero,  the  fame  head  as  on  the  medals  f . 

4  Antinous  in  bas  relief,  with  the  medallion  under  it :  The 
relief  is  the  fize  of  life. 

4  The  gallery  of  this  villa  is  the  richeft  in  the  world,  in  all 
forts  of  curious  marble,  bas  relief,  and  Mofaic,  from  the  defigns 
of  Raphael’s  Arabefques,  interfperfed  with  original  cameos  of 
an  aftonifhing  magnitude.  The  quantity  of  them  is  incredible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  well  aflbrted,  that  one  would  think 
they  had  been  made  for  their  places.  The  cieling  of  the  great 
gallery  is  painted  by  Mengs.  Apollo  in  the  center,  and  the 
Mufes  in  compartments  around  him.  Apollo  is  himfelf  a  bad 
figure.  The  Mufes  are  fome  of  them  portraits,  and  very  fine 
in  their  different  characters.  Among  the  curiofities  below  flairs 
are  fome  alabafler  figures  of  an  enormous  fize,  feven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  pillar  of  the  fame  materials,  twenty  feet 
high. 

4  An  ancient  landfcape. 

4  A  lift  of  Euripides’s  plays,  on  marble. 

4  Bulls  without  end  of  gods,  and  demi-gods,  and  fo  forth, 
which  mud  be  feen  to  be  relifhed  ;  for  things  that  are  not  very 
excellent,  will  never  bear  defeription.  This  villa  might  have  had 
a  greater  number  of  articles,  in  a  nobler  ftile,  for  the  money  laid 
out  on  it,  had  n.ot  the  expence  of  the  gallery  rendered  it  im¬ 
practicable  to  make  the  reft  proportional. 


*  Copied  probably  from  an  hieroglyphick  found  in  Egypt, 
f  e.  Denarii  Vid.  Vaillam,  A  g  oil  ini. 

2  4  In 
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4  In  one  particular  the  villa  of  Cardinal  Alhani  muft  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  different  light  from  almoft  all  others  in  the  country* 
It  has  been  begun,  and  compleatcd,  as  it  were,  by  one  perfon, 
which  is  hardly  the  cafe  of  any  befides  itfelf.  The  Cardinal 
has  had  great  leifure,  and  every  opportunity  of  purchafing  almoft 
at  his  own  price;  otherwife,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for 
an  individual  to  have  paid  for  fo  much  treafure.  The  Abbe 
Wincleman  contributed  much,  I  believe,  to  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  collection,  and  was  of  great  ufe  and  affift- 
ance  to  the  cardinal.’  j  . 

MADONNA  DEL  POPOLO. 

c  In  the  Ch  gi  chapel  is  a  flatue  of  JDnah,  from  a  mould¬ 
ing  by  Raphael  *.  It  has  great  merit  f  ;  though  the  idea  of  it 
be  much  borrowed  from  the  Antinous. 

4  There  are  fome  very  elegant  ornaments,  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  kind>  by  Sanfovino,  at  the  eafl  end  of  this  church,  which 
{how  the  rapid  progrefs  of  tafte  at  the  revival  of  the  arts. 

4  In  a  chapel  about  half  way  up  the  church,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  a  curious  infeription,  which  feems  to  fay,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  difeafe  was  known  in  Europe,  before  the  difeovery  of;£ 
America,  and  confequently  not  firfl  introduced  to  us  from  that 
country,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed.  The  infeription  fays, 

MARIO.  ANTONII.  EQUITIS.  ROMANI. 
FILIO.  EX.  NOBILE  ALBERTORUM.  FAMILIA. 
CORPORE.  ANIMOQUE.  INSIGNI. 

QUI.  ANNUM.  AGENS.  XXX. 

PESTE.  INGU1NAR1A.  1NTERIIT. 

AN.  SALUTIS.  CHRISTIANA. 
MCCCCLXXXV.  DIE.  XXIL  JULIE 
HEREDES.  B.  M.  P. 

S.  PIETRO  in  VINCULIS. 

c  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculis  is  in  one  of  the  fummits  of  the  Efqui- 
line-  hill,  built  with  the  remains. of  part  of  T  itus’s  baths,  and 
{landing  on  the  ground  of  M'echehas’s  gardens. 

4  Mofes  at  the  tomb  of  Julius  the  fecond,  by  M.  Angelo. 
The  flatue  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  full  of  majefly,  though  in 

*  Beilori  fays,  he  chiffelled  it  alfo  himfelf.  V.  Pitture  del  Vati- 
cano,  p.  64. 

f  Perhaps  to  fay  only  that  it  has  great  merit,  is  to  fpeak  too  coldly 
of  the  production  of  fo  great  a  genius.  Many  people  confider  it  as 
the  greatetf  effort  of  modern  feul'pture,  and  few  unprejudiced  perfons 
would  exchange  it  for  the  mott  elleemed  remains  of  antiquity. 

£  Columbus  difeovered  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola  in  1493.  The. 
fouthern  continent  was  not  dtlcovered  till  four  years  afterwards,  by 
Americus  Vefpufius,  who  deprived  Columbus  of  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  the  country. 
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ftHfty  points  extravagant.  .  I  could  not,  however,  find  in  what 
it  refembled  a  goat,  an  idea  Mr.  Rich  aid  Ton  feems  to  be  very 
fond  of. 

‘  S.  Peter  in  prifon,  by  Dominichino.  A  very  learned  dis¬ 
agreeable  picture.  One  figure  is  remaikably  forcfhprtened, 

‘  There  are  many  learned  landfcapes  decay  ing  on  the  walls 
(by  Gafpar  Pouftin,  with  figures  by  Nicholas)  that  are  little 
obferved,  notvvithlianding  they  have  great  merit.  They  are 
painted  in  diftemper,  they  relate  to  the  life  of  the  pretended 
founder,  Eli/ha.  I  fhall  juft  mention  a  fiory  that  is  introduced 
into  one  of  them,  that  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  The  angel 
of  juftice  is  represented  pointing  at  the  Almighty  delivering  the 
fafees  to  the  Roman  emperor,  with  orders  to  revenge  the  death 
of  Chrift  on  the  Jews.  Our  Saviour  is  fitting  under  the  Father* 
and  Titus  ftanding  at  an  altar.  The  legend  fays,  that  Titus 
COnfulted  the  prophets  whether  he  fhould  fucceed  in  the  fiege  of 
Jerusalem.’ 

We  recommend  this  book  to  young  travellers,  as  it  will 
inftrudft  them  both  what  to  feck,  and  how  to  judge. 
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American  Controversy. 

Art.  10.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Gloat  ham ,  concerning  the  prefent 
War  of  Great  Britain  againft  America;  reviewing,  candidly  and 
impartially,  its  unhappy  Caufe  2nd  Confequence;  and  wherein  the 
Dodtrine  of  Sir  William  Blackftone,  as  explained  ia  his  Comment 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  is  oppofed  to  Minifierial  Tyranny, 
and  held  up  in  Favour  of  America.  With  fome  Thoughts  ori 
Government.  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Inner  Temple.  8vo.  is, 
Kearfley. 

THIS  fpirited,  but  very  inaccurate  writer,  is  warm  for  liberty, 
and  for  the  claims  of  America,  as  connedled  with  what  he 
apprehends  to  be  the  real  intereft  of  this  country,  as  well  as  with  the 
common  rights  infeparable  from  the  very  idea  of  a  free  community. 
But,  amidft  the  horrid  din  and  difcOrd  of  thefe  violent  times,  it 
cannot  be  expedfced  that  the  voice  of  any  pacific  remonftrant  will  be 
heard. — Our  Templar,  however,  has  nothing  very  new,  or  material, 
to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  contending  parties.  But  we  fup- 
pofe  he  could  riot  have  refted  content,  without  entering  his  proteft 
againft  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  ;  and  he  thinks  *  the  people 
of  this  country  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  of  their  [perilous] 
fituation,  under  profligate  minifters  .* — as  he  ftyles  the  gentlemen  whe* 
are,  by  writers  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  ftykd,  ' 
liing’s  Friends.” 


“  ^ha 


Rev,  Jan-  17 77, 
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Art.  ii.  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Parties ;  on  the  national 
Debt ,  the  Necejjity  and  Expediency  ofl  the  prefent  War  <witb  America . 
8vo.  is.  6d.  W.  Davies. 

This  refledor  is  a  moft  unbounded  panegyrift  on  government,  and 
a  molt  malignant  afperfer  of  the  Americans. 

Art.  12.  An  Appeal  to  the  unprejudiced ;  or,  a  Vindication  of 
the  Meafures  of  Government,  with  Refped  to  America.  8vo.  is. 
Oxford  printed,  and  fold  by  Rivington  in  London. 

This  juvenile  advocate  for  administration  appears  with  great  diT 
advantage,  by  coming  after  the  able  writers  who  have  figured  on 
both  fides  of  this  important  queftion. — The  tide  of  this  controverfy 
feems,  now,  to  have  fpent  itfelf,  and  to  have  left  only  the  mud  be¬ 
hind. — The  decijicn  is  left  to  the  fword. 

Dram  a  t  re. 

Art.  13.  Caraftacus ,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Written  on  the 
Model  of  the  ancient  Greek  Tragedy.  Firft  publilhed  in  1759, 
and  now  altered  for  Theatrical  Reprefentation.  By  W.  Mafon, 
M.  A.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Dodfley,  1776. 

That  Mr.  Mafon  has  been  happy  in  the  alterations  which  he  has 
made  in  this  drama,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  Englifii  ftage,  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  fuccefs  with  which  the  reprefentation  hath  been 
attended  at  the  theatre  in  Covent  Garden.  The  alterations  however 
are  not  many ;  but  they  have  been  made  with  judgment  by  the  Author 
himfelf ;  who  has  dedicated  it  to  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Hurd,  Bilhop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  in  a  pretty  fonnet,  equally  worthy  of  the 
patron  and  the  poet  *.  For  the  red,  we  refer  to  our  former  account 
of  Caradacus,  where  it  fir  ft  appeared  in  print :  See  Review,  Vol.  20. 
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Art.  14.  Semiramis ,  a  Tragedy,  as  it  is  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-lane.  By  George  Aylcough,  Efq.  8vo. 
is.  6d.  Dodfiey,  1776. 

Nearly  a  literal ,  but  not  a  literary  translation  from  a  tragedy,  bear¬ 
ing  the  fame  title,  written  by  Voltaire. — Voltaire  had  the  confidence 
to  fhoot  in  the  fame  bow  with  Shakefpeare,  and  failed;  Captain 
Ayfcough  has  given  Voltaire  his  revenge. 

Art.  15.  The  Hotel',  or  the  Double  Valet.  A  Farce,  of  two 
Ads ;  as  performed  at  Drury-lane.  By  Thomas  Vaughan,  Efq. 
Svo.  rs.  Becket,  1776. 

Taken  from  two  farces  of  Goldoni.  It  has  neither  novelty  of  cha¬ 
racter,  nor  humour  of  dialogue  ;  yet  the  incident  of  the  valet  hiring 
himfelf  to  two  mailers,  is  attended  with  fome  laughable  circum- 

flances.  \  1  *>’«'.  V 

Art.  16.  Songs ,  Duets ,  Trios ,  &c.  in  the  Dramatic  Romance 

of  Selima  and  Azor,  as  performed  at  Drury-lane.  Svo.  6d.  Wilkie, 
1776. 

Not  above  the  level  of  operatical  poetry, 

*  The  original  poem  was,  in  like  manner,  addrefled  to  Dr.  Hurd, 
in  an  elegy,  which  we  find  reprinted  in  the  third  edition  of  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  poems.  8  yo.  1773* 
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Husbandry,  Sc c. 

Art.  1 7.  Rural  Improvements :  or,  EfTays  on  the  rnoft  rational 
Methods  of  improving  Eftates ;  accommodated  to  the  Soil,  Cli¬ 
mate,  and  Circumflances  of  England.  8vo.  ^ s .  boards.  Dodfley. 
A  great  variety  of  Remarks,  on  moil  branches  of  hufbandry  and 
farming,  and  which  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  practical  obfervation, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  this  work.  The  importance  of  fuch  a  treatife, 
fuppofing  it  the  genuine  production  of  an  experienced  and  judicious 
cultivator,  is  fufficiently  obvious.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expaded 
that  every  new  book  on  this,  or  any  other,  fubjcd.  ihall  contain 
many  improvements  that  are  abfolutely  new  to  the  world  ;  yet  if, 
among  the  multitude  of  fuggeftions  thrown  out,  in  fb  large  a  volume 
as  this  which  is  now  before  us,  one  erroneous  pradice  is  reformed, 
or  one  ufeful  difcovery  made,  the  purchafer  is  amply  repaid  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  book. — With  refped  to  the  ornaments  of  fly le,  they  are 
matters  of  inferior  confideration.  If  the  writer  on  Hufbandry  or 
Agriculture  is  jult  in  his  reafoning,  let  us  excufe  him  a  few  flips  in 
grammar  and  good  Englifh,  The  Au'horof  Rural  Improvements  i3 
fometimes  a  little  defedive  in  point  of  language ;  and  fome  of  his 
obfervations  may,  perhaps,  be  found  rather  fuperficial ;  but  on  the 
whole,  many  ufeful  hints  may  be  drawn  from  his  very  mifcellaneous 
performance. 

Art.  18.  Agricultural  or  the  Good  Hufbandman.  Being  a 
Trad  of  ancient  and  modern  experimental  Obfervations  on  the 
green  vegetable  Syftem.  Interfperfed  with  exemplary  Remarks  on 
the  Police  of  other  Nations ;  to  promote  Indudry,  Self-Love ,  and 
Public  Good,  by  reducing  Forelts,  Chaces,  and  rleaths,  into 
Farms.  Together  with  fome  Obfervations,  &c,  &c.  By  Matthew 
Peters  ;  Member  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Hufbandry  and  other  ufeful  Arts.  Author  of  the  Rational  Far¬ 
mer  *,  and  Winter  Riches  f .  8vo.  3  s.  fewed.  Flexney* 

Mr.  Peters,  who  appears  to  be  an  honefl  fanguine  Plufbandman, 
has  brought  together  a  great  number  of  mifcellaneous  obfervations, 
from  which  men  of  practical  experience  may  colled  many  good 
hints.  Farmers  who  read,  may  be  fuppofed  fuperior  to  that  obfti- 
nate  prejudice  which  adheres  inflexibly  to  old  methods,  and  fpurns 
all  inftrudion  that  leads  to  improvement;  yet  much  caution  is  necef- 
fary  where  rifks  are  great,  and  gentlemen-farmers  often  fuffer  feverely 
by  yielding  too  implicit  credit  to  the  pofitive  aflurances  of  writers  on 
Agriculture.  \ 

Art.  19.  Every  Farmer  his  own  Cattle  Dolior :  containing  a  full 
and  clear  Account  of  the  Symptoms  and  Caufes  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Cattle,  with  the  molt  approved  Prefcripcions  for  their  cure, 
&c.  Sec,  By  John  Swaine.  i2nio.  as.  Richardfon  and  Ur- 
quhart. 

Colledions  of  recipes  are  fo  eafily  to  be  made  both  for  man  and 
bead,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  trufted  to  without  great  caution.  It 
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is  vain  to  expect,  the  ordinary  clafs,  even  of  profefied  cattle-doctors, 
to  be  what  a  countryman  would  call  high  learned ;  to  underhand  ana-* 
tomy,  or  any  fuch  kind  o {  outlandijh  foobjh  fluff  \  fo  that  a  fenfible 
firmer  or  grazier,  whofe  intered  will  prompt  him  to  obfervation, 
may  perhaps  as  well  be  his  own  cattle  dodor,  as  fuffer  hiinfelf.to 
become  the  property  of  far.y  illiterate  Mayerfbach  of  a  farm  yard. 
Hence,  out  of  a  fmalt  compilation  of  this  kind,  fomething  may 
chance  to  be  picked,  worth  the  purchafe. 

Poetical. 

Art.  10.  The  Tears  of  Alnwick  \  a  paftoral  Elegy,  in  Memory 
of  the  late  Duchefs  of  Northumberland.  By  a  Student  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  4to.  t  s.  Dodfley. 

•  From  ‘  the  fuddennefs  of  the  thought,’  the  ‘  fllortnefs  of  the  time/ 
and  the  Author’s  ‘  eager  defire’  to  publifh  his  poem  ‘  in  due  feafon*/ 
he  hopes  for  indulgence — and  he  needs  it. 

There  are  faults  in  this  elegy  which  may,  perhaps,  be  excufed, 
from  the  foregoing  considerations ;  but  (in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  in. 
which  the  bard,  duly  impreffed  by  his  fubjed,  will  never  defcend 
from  the  dignity  of  woe)  the  groffnefs  of  the  following  line  is  un¬ 
pardonable  : 

‘  The  Donor’s  palm  with  fhare  of  profits  greas'd——' 

Art.  2i.  fane  Shore  to  her  Friend:  a  Poetical  Epiftle  by  the 
Authorefs  of  the  Exemplary  Mother,  & c.  4m.  1  s.  Becket. 

1776. 

The  writer  of  this  little  poem,  Mrs.  Maria  Sufanna  Cooper,  having 
made  feveral  fuccefaful  attempts  in  the  humble  walks  of  novel¬ 
writing,  is  now  beginning  to  climb  the  deep  afcent  of  Parnafius :  and 
though  we  cannot  flatter  her  with  an  expedition  that  (he  will  ever 
have  flrength  to  reach  the  fummit,  fhe  may  perhaps  be  able  to  cull 
a  few  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  will  form  a  bouquet  not 
unacceptable  to  thofe  who  have  never  vifited  the  fuperior  regions  of 
the  facred  mount.  In  this  firft  attempt,  though  we  meet  with,  none 
of  thofe  fublime  flights  of  fancy  or  original  conceptions  which 
charaderife  the  poet  of  nature,  and  with  but  few  of  thofe  tender 
llrokes  of  paflion  which  the  fubjed  might  fcem  to  promife,  we  are 
pleafed  to  obferve  truth  and  elegance  of  fentiment,  and  an  agreeable 
flow  of  verification. 

Mathematics. 

Art.  22.  Mifcellames ,  or  a  Mifcellane ms Treatife ;  containing  feveral 
Mathematical  Subjeds.  8vo.  7  s.  6  d.  Nourfe,  1776. 

Mr.  Emerfon  is  an  indefatigable,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable 
writer  on  the  molt  abftrufe  parts  of  mathematical  fcience ;  but  the 
rapidity,  with  which  he  writes  and  publifhes,  expofes  him  to  many 
inaccuracies  which  time  and  patience  might  prevent.  The  preface 
to  this  volume  exhibits  a  fpecimen  of  the  myfiery  of  fcolding,  which, 
it  might  have  been  prefumed,  a  mathematician  and  a  philofopher 
had  never  fludied;  the  threat  with  which  it  clofes  is  fufficient  to  aave 
perfons,  poflefled  only  of  a  moderate  fhare  of  refolution  and  firmnefs  ; 


*  Baft  of  it  referring  to  the  approaching  Chriflmas-feftival. 

‘  my 
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g  my  readers  may  pleafe  to  take  notice,  that  if  any  envious,  abufive, 
dirty  fcribbler,  fliall  hereafter  take  it  in  his  head,  to  creep  into  a 
hole  like  an  affaffin,  and  lie  lurking  there  on  purpofe  to  fcandalize 
and  rail  at  me;  and  dare  not  {hew  his  face  like  a  man,  1  ihall  give 
myfelf  no  manner  of  trouble  about  fuch  an  animal,  but  look  upon 
him  as  even  below  contempt.’  As  we  have  no  defire  to  incur  Mr. 

E - 's  contempt ,  or,  fhould  he  alter  his  purpofe,  the  vengeance 

implied  in  this  awful  menace  ;  but  more  efpeciaily  as  the  principles 
and  calculations  in  this  volume  are,  for  the  moil  parr,  too  intricate 
ar.d  operofe  for  the  generality  of  readers ;  we  (hall  content  ourfelves 
with  enumerating  the  feveral  articles  contained  in  it:  viz.  Laws  of 
Chance — Annuities — Societies — Moon's  Motion — Confirudlion  of  Arches — • 
Preceffion  of  the  Equinoxes  —  Confiruclion  of  Logarithms  —  Interpolation— 

'  the  Longitude — Inter  efi — Figure  of  Sines ,  See.  —  Fortification  —  Gunnery — ■ 
Architecture — Mufic — Rules  of  Philofophy — Optical  Lectures — Problems, 
Miscellaneous. 

Art.  23.  A  brief  Defcription  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  IVefi - 
minfier ,  &c.  To  which  are  added  form  proper  Cautions  to  the  Mer¬ 
chants,  Tradefmen,  &c.  By  Sir  John  Fielding,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jelty’s  JuiHces  of  the  Peace,  &rc.  i2mo.  3  s.  Wilkie.  1776. 
From  the  title-page,  and  advertifements,  of  this  book,  the  public 
might  be  led  to  fuppofe  it  the  production  of  Sir  John  Fielding’s 
pen;  but  the  worfhipful  knight  has  pofitively  difavowed  it,  in  the 
newspapers.  The  truth,  we  imagine,  is  this :  fome  old *  defcription 
of  our  capital  city,  has  been  newly  vamped,  with  the  addition  of 
Sir  John’s  paper  of  Cautions  againft  the  tricks  of  Sharpers,  See.  the 
fallacious  manner  in  which  this  paper  is  thus  introduced,  in  the 
title,  &c.  is  one  additional  trick  of  which  Sir  John  Fielding  himf-lf 
was  not  aware,  or  he  would,  poflibly,  have  inferred  it  among  his 
other  cautions. — This  is,  in  truth,  a  vile  piece  of  Bibiiopolifm  ! 

Art.  24.  The  Beauties  of  Biography,  containing  the  Lives  of  fie  moff: 
illuftrious  Perfons/who  have  flourifhed  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  either  as  Poets,  Htilorians, 
Divines,  Philofophers,  Soldiers,  or  Politicians;  in  which  ali  fuper- 
fluous  Matter  is  avoided,  and  every  Thing  interelting,  entertaining, 
or  curious  carefully  preferved,  Extracted  from  the  Ricgraphia 
Rritannica ,  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  and  other  valuable  works;  for  the 
Induction  of  Youth  of  both  Sexes,  and  calculated  to  infpire  them 
with  a  Love  of  Virtue  and  create  a  Spirit  of  Emulation,  absolutely 
neceffary  to  thofe  who  would  wifh  to  arrive  at  any  Degree  of 
Superiority  in  their  different  ProfeJJions  or  Amufements.  izmo, 

2  vols.  6  s.  Kearfiy.  1777. 

The  defign  of  this  compilation  is  fufficiently  explained  in  the  title. 

In  a  publication  of  this  kind,  which  is  copied  with  little  variation 
or  addition  from  other  works,  the  Editor  can  have  no  pretenfions  to 


*  That  it  is  an  old  work,  is  evident  from  the  many  mtfrep refen ta* 
tions  of  the  prefent  fiate  of  the  metropolis:  Newgate  remains  the 
city  and  county  jail;  Black  Friars  Bridge  is  no:  built;  and  the 
AdelphL-buildings  are  not  to  be  found,  &c,  &c. 
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any  other  merit,  than  that  of  a  judicious  felettion.  And  on  this 
head  we  have  little  to  fay  in  favour  of  the  prefent  work;  for  \ye 
cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  the  pages  which  are  filled  up  with  the 
gallantries  of  Rochefter,  and  with  trifling  anecdotes  of  theatrical 
characters,  might  have  been  enriched  with  materials  much  better 
“  adapted  to  the  inflrudtion  of  youth  of  both  fexes/*  and  better 
calculated  to  infpire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue. ’’ 

Art.  25.  Seledia  qucedam  ex  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Hiftoria  Naturali 
ad  ufium  Scholarym  accontmodata*  izmo.  3  s.  Warrington  printed, 
and  fold  by  Johnfon  in  London.  1776. 

This  collection  from  Pliny  is  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
fcholaftic  library:  his  Latin  is  elegant,  copious,  beautiful;  and 
though  his  habit  of  tranfpofition,  poffibly  indulged  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  willbe  fometimes  puzzling  to  the  young  reader;  yet  at  the 
fame  time  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  his  Author  will  exercife  his 
ingenuity,  and  teach  him  to  think.  The  parts  feleCted  are  chiefly 
defcriptions  of  the  animal  creation,  and,  therefore,  the  more  adapted 
to  the  inftruCiion  of  youth  ;  but  though  the  Editor  has  announced, 
in  his  very  elegant  Latin  Preface,  that  he  has  left  out  all  the  incre¬ 
dibilities  of  the  great  ISTaturaliit,  4  plurima  prorfius  incredibilia  narrate 
omnia  a  deleiiu  nofiro  abhganjimus yet  we  apprehend  he  has 
admitted  many  things  of  very  problematical  faith,  and  fome  which 
later  difcoveries  in  Natural  Hiftory  have  proved  to  be  without 
foundation.  Marginal  quotations  from  the  moft  approved  modern 
writers  on  thefe  fubjeCts,  would  have  fet  matters  right,  and  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement  to  this  edition. 

Art.  26.  The  North  American ,  and  the  Wefil  Indian  Gazetteer ? 
Containing  an  authentic  Befcription  of  the  Colonies  and  Illands 
in  that  Part  of  the  Qlobe,  {hewing  their  Situation,  Climate,  Soil, 
Produce,  and  Trade,  with  their  former  and  prefent  Condition,  Sec. 
Illuftrated  with  Maps.  i2mo.  3  s.  6  d.  Robinfon. 

When  the  Gazetteers  already  in  circulation,  include  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  places  in  the  habitable  world,  a  partial  work  of  this  kind, 
calculated  to  fuit  a  partial  temporary  occafion,  mull  be  as  limited  in 
its  utility.  Rut  publications  as  well  as  potatoes  and  cucumbers, 
have  their  feafons,  though^  like  the  latter,  they  are  frequently  forced. 
Art.  27.  The  Adventures  ofi  Telemachus  the  Son  ofiJJlyfies.  Tran- 
flated  from  the  French  of  Monf.  Salignac  de  la  Mpthe-Fene- 
]on,  Archbifhop  of  Cambray.  By  T.  Smollet,  M.  D.  2  vols* 
j2mo.  6  s.  Crowder,  &c.  1776. 

Concerning  a  \york  fo  univerfally  read  and  admired  as  Telemachus, 
it  is  wholly  unneceflary  for  11s  to  offer  any  critical  remarks.  After 
the  feveral  Englifh  tranflations  of  it  already  publiihed,  it  will  perhaps 
be  thought  that  another  was  unneceflary.  But  if  it  ferve  to  recal 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  work  whofe  merit,  both  poetical  and 
moral,  is  io  diflinguifhed,  and  occafion  a  few  hours  to  be  devoted  ter 
this  juftly  celebrated  writer,  which  would  other  wife  have  been  facri- 
ficed  to  fome  petty  modern  novelift,  it  will  not  be  without  its  ufe. 
This  trarifl  ation  is,  we  think,  at  leafl,  as  correct  and  elegant  as  any 
yvhich  had  before  appeared,  and  does  no  diferedit  to  the  refpeCtablq 
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Art.  28.  The  Preceptor ,  or  Counfellor  of  Human  Life ,  for  the 
Ufe  of  Britifh  Youth.  Containing  feleCt  Pieces  in  Natural  and 
Moral  Philofophy,  Hidory,  and  Eloquence ;  the  Lives  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  Rollin,  Demodhenes,  and  Milton :  Alfo  fhort 
Sketches  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  fome  of  the  mod  iiluftrious 
Alen  in  all  ages.  The  Whole  defigned  to  be  a  mod  entertaining 
and  inftruCtive  Book  for  the  Apprentices  of  the  City  of  London, 
to  aflid  them  in  recollecting  and  retaining  the  mod  important 
Parts  of  a  good  Education  ;  with  a  Dedication  to  Sir  Stephen 
Theodore  Janffen,  Bart,  the  late  worthy  Chamberlain  of  London  ; 
compiled  by  John  Ryland,  A.  M.  of  Northampton.  8vo.  3  s. 
fewed.  Dilly*  1776. 

Several  of  the  extracts  in  this  performance  are  made  from  the  works 
of  Abernethy,  Watts,  Grove,  Blackmore,  Leland,  Rollin,  Wooladon, 
&c.  In  the  19th  chapter  we  have  the  elements  of  moral  philofophy 
extracted  from  the  Scriptures,  or  Solomon’s  Proverbs  methodized  un¬ 
der  thirty-two  heads,  containing  the  principal  branches  of  vice  and 
virtue.  The  following  chapter,  confiding  of  near  forty  pages,  is  a 
contemplation  on  the  nature  and  madnefs  of  atheifm,  by  the  Editor 
himfelf.  We  were  a  little  furprifed  to  find  him  in  his  preface,  after 
recommending  to  his  young  readers  Rollin’s  method  of  dudying  hif¬ 
tory,  together  with,  the  Ancient  and  Roman  Hidory  of  the  fame 
author,  immediately  directing  them,  for  that  of  their  own  country, 
to  the  hidory  of  England  by  Kimber ,  which  is  certainly  a  pretty  little 
abridgement;  but  furely  not  fufficient  for  thofe  who  have  leifure  for 
the  larger  works  before  mentioned  :  he  does  indeed  add  to  it  Mrs, 
Macauley’s  volumes  from  the  reign- of  James  I.  On  the  whole, 
though  we  have  feen  more  judicious  collections,  and  cannot  fay  that 
the  prefent  is  the  mofi  entertaining  and  initruCtive,  yet  we  think  any 
young  perfons  who  will  perufe  it  attentively,  may  draw  from  it  con- 
iiderable  advantage. 

Art.  29.  A  concife  Hiflory  of  England ,  from  the  earlieft  Times  to 
the  Death  of  George  II.  By  John  Wefley,  A.M.  izmo.  4  vols. 
ns.  fewed.  Hawes.  1776.  '  » 

One  motive  for  this  publication,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
preface,  appears  to  be,  that  there  may  be  one  Chriftian  hidory,  of 
what  is  dill  called  (though  by  a  drong  figure)  a  Chridian  country. 
The  compiler  complains,  among  other  things,  that  Englifh  hidorians 
feldom  take  notice  of  Divine  Providence,  and  propofes  tofupplythe 
defeCt.  The  complaint  he  makes  is  jud,  and  his  defign  is  good,  but 
we  do  not  find  this  writer  very  greatly,  or  properly  purfuing  it  in  his 
performance.  He  very  truly  tells  us,  that  his  hidory  is  chiefly  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Goldfmith,  Rapin,  andSmollet;  though  he  might  al- 
niofl  have  confined  his  acknowledgment  to  the  fird  of  thefe  authors ;  for, 
on  looking  over  thefe  volumes,  and  comparing  them  in  different  places, 
we  find  them  to  be  little  more  than  a  republication  of  Dr.  Gold- 
fmith’s  Hidory  of  England,  with  fome  omiifions,  fome  additions,  a 
few  alterations  and  corrections,  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  emenda¬ 
tions.  Each  of  thefe  writers  have  fallen  into  the  error  (though  per¬ 
haps  it  may  contribute  to  the  fale  of  their  work)  of  enlarging  on. 
fome  particular  events  which  tend  to  intered  the  paffions  of  their 
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readers,  fuch  as  the  trial  rad  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of 
Charles  I.  the  flight  of  Charles  II.  See.  of  which,  in  an  Abridg¬ 
ment,  fo  particular  an  account  was  not  to  have  been  expedted.  Mr. 
Wefley  has  thought  proper  to  employ  upwards  of  fifty  pages  in  an 
enquiry,  whether  or  not  Mary  of  Scotland  was  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  her  hufband.  He  is  much  more  fevere  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
this  occasion,  than  Dr.  Galdfmith  has  been. 

On  the  whole,  this  perfo/ mance  does  not  appear  to  us  to  reflect 
jnuch  honour  on  the  publijhcr,  who  in  great  part  of  the  work  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  fend  Dr.  Goldfmith’s  volumes  to  the  printer, 
with  a  few  notes,  and  directions  where  to  omit,  to  alter,  or  to  add. 
As  to  its  being  a  chrifian  hiftory,  we  cannot  think  it  much  entitled 
to  the  character,  for  we  do  not  find  religious  obfervations  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  interwoven  with  the  narration,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  maij 
of  good  fenfeand  warm  piety.  Here  and  there  a  reflection  is  thruft 
in,  as  it  were,  juft  to  warrant  the  account  he  has  in  this  refpeCt 
given  of  his  book.  Thus,  at  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Richard  1[. 
after  faying,  that  Richard  was  rather  of  an  amiable  character,  it  is 
added,  ‘  How  then  came. he  to  be  fo  unfortunate? — Cod  putteth 
down  one,  and  fetteth  up  another.-’ 

Religious  and  Controv  e-r  s  i  a  l  . 

Art.  30.  A  Jhort  Scriptural  Explication  of  the  Faith  and  DoSirine 
t  of  the  Church  of  England :  as  efablijhed  in  her  thirty-nine  Articles , 
and  Creeds.  Illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  many  Texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  with  the  Teltimonies  of  all  the  primitive  Fathers,  &c.  Ab- 
ItraCted  from  a  very  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  39  Articles, 
Written  by  the  Rev.  Tho.  Rogers,  B.  A.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace 
Richard  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Reign  of  K.  James  I.  alfo 
many  other  valuable  Notes  feleCted  from  Archdeacon  Welchman, 
Bifhop  Beveridge,  &c.  In  which,  all  the  Scripture  References  are 
carefully  examined  and  reviled.  By  the  Author  of  the  Chriftian’s 
Memorandum  Book,  &c.  8vo.  9  d.  Lewis. 

We  doubt  not  the  good  defsgn  of  this  publication  :  Mr.  Rogers, 
and  the  other  divines  whofe  names  are  here  mentioned,  were,  no 
doubt,  worthy  men ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  their  characters  or 
their  writings,  either  that  any  human  power  has  a  tight  to  impofi 
articles  of  faith,  qr  that  articles  fo  impoled  are  agreeable  to  feripturq 
truth,  even  though  they  produce  fotne  texts  of  feripture  which  in 
(ound  feem  to  agree  to  them. 

Art.  31.  The  Duty  of  fecret  Prayer ,  proved,  opened,  and  en¬ 
forced.  By  John  Kello.  izmo.  1  s.  6  d.  Bell.  Aldgate. 
Thefe  four  fermons  on  the  above  fubjecl  are  plain,  pious,  and 
practical, — and  written,  with  becoming  moderation,  on  calviniflic 
principles. 

Art.  32.  Pietas  Redingerfis,  or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev. 
John  Hallward’s  Sermon,  &c.  By  Richard  Hill,  Efq.  8vo.  6  a. 
Matthews. 

Mr.  Hill,  Author  of  Pietas  Oxonienfs ,  is  Hill,  we  fee,  engaged  in 
Ris  favorite  employment,  the  Defence  of  Cal<vinifm.  How  different  this 
taile  and  turn,  from  that  of  the  generality  of  our  country  fquires! — 
The  title  of  this  pamphlet  i?  derived  from  the  Reading  news-paper, 
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jn  which  this  important  controverfy  began.— For  the  fubjeft  of  Mr. 
Jlallwaid’s  Sermon,  and  the  occafion  cn  which  it  was  preached,  fee 
our  lilt  of fugle  Sermons  at  the  end  of  the  Review  for  January,  2  776. 
Art.  33.  Sentimental  Difcourfes  upon  Religion  and  Morality, 
By  a  Lady.  !2mo,  2  s  6  d.  fewed.  Becket.  1776. 

The  fair  fex  have,  of  late,  difcovered  a  wonderful  inclination,  to 
invade  feme  of  thofe  prerogatives,  which  the  lords  of  the  creation 
have  been  accuitomed,  time  immemorial,  to  look  upon  a<,  their  own, 
by  ancient  prefeription  and  indefeafiole  right:  they  have  ventured 
to  fet  their  foot  within  feVeral  enclofures,  to  which  cufiom  had  given 
the  men  an  exclulive  charter.  They  have  laid  hold  on  the  philo- 
fopher’s  quadrant,  the  hiftorian’s  tablet,  the  poet’s  laurel,  and  the 
critic’s  rod;  and  lo !  now  the  divine  trembles  for  his  caffock.  It 
was  referved  for  this  female  Quixote  to  attack  the  Jus  Divinum  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  fcaie  the  iacred  fteps  of  the  pulpit.  Leaving, 
however,  thofe  who  are  more  immediately  aggrieved  by  this  daring 
attempt,  to  chaftife  the  offender  in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  feem  to 
their  reverences  mod  meet,  we  lha)l  only  take  upon  us  to  cenfure 
this  female  writer,  for  undertaking  a  fpecies  of  cornpofition  to  which, 
(he  feems  wholly  unequal,  and  for  offering  to  the  public  a  crude 
medley  of  pieces,  confuting  partly  of  large  extracts  (unacknowledged) 
from  feveral  authors,  and  partly  of  mifcellaneous  reflections,  haftily 
conceived,  immethodically  thrown  together,  and  incorreftly  expreffed, 
in  the  refpe&able  form  of  fermons.  The  Author  has  doubtlefs  the 
merit  of  a  good  intention,  in  riling  up  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  virtue. 
But  we  mult  not  make  fuch  a  facrifice  to  ceremony,  as  to  allow  her 
2ny  farther  praife.  We  exprefs  ourfelves  the  more  freely,  as  the 
Author  declares  herfelf  indifferent  to  applaufe,  and  affures  the  public, 
that  no  fuch  mean  motive  as  the  defire  of  admiration  gave  birth  to 
tnefe  difcourfes. 

School-Book. 

Art.  34.  The  New  London  Spelling-  Book ,  or  the  young  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Lady’s  Guide  to  the  Englifh  Tongue.  In  five  Parts,  &c. 
By  Charles  Vyfe.  i2mo.  1  s,  Robinfon. 

To  criticife  a  fpelling-book  without  fome  very  obvious  caufe, 
would  be  breaking  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel  indeed.  We  have 
Vyfe’s,  Fenning’s,  and  Dilworth’s  fpelling-books,  as  we  have  Par- 
fon’s,  Calvert’s,  and  Huck’s,  intire  butt  beer;  with  much  the  fame 
differences  among  them  all ;  the  conteft  is,  generally,  tvveedle  dum, 
againft  tweedie  dee. 


SERMONS  preached  December  13th,  1776,  being  the  Day 
appointed  for  a  Public  Faff,  on  account  of  the  Troubles 
in  America,  viz. 

I.  Public  Tranquillity  the  Object  of  every  Individual's  Concern  ;  in  the 
Parilh  Church  of  Newbery,  Berks.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Penrofe, 
Curate  of  Newbery.  4  to.  6d.  Davies. 

Mr.  Penrofe  is  the  preacher  of  peace.  He  makes  a  juft  and  ample 
encomium  on  focial  tranquillity  and  happinefs,  centrafting  the  pleaf- 
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ing  pi&ure  with  that  of  the  horrors  and  miferies  of  war.  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  proper  fketch  of  liberty,  as  inseparably  conneCled  with 
the  duty  of  fubmiffion  to  government;  but  he  takes  no  direct  notice 
of  the  immediate  occalion  of  the  fall :  fo  that  (abating  one  or  twoex- 
preffions  relative  to  angry  fpirits>  and  the  cabals  of  fa5licn)  this  dif- 
courfe  might  have  been  fafely  delivered  at  Philadelphia* 

II,  At  Walthamjlo'iv.  By  E.  RadclifF.  8vo.  6d.  Johnfon. 

The  truly  candid,  moderate,  and  liberal  Spirit  that  breathes 
through  the  whole  of  this  Sermon,  cannot  Sail  of  giving  pieafure  to 
every  good  citizen,  every  real  Chriftian,  whatever  Sentiments  he  may 
entertain  concerning  our  unhappy  quarrel  with  America. 

The  Preacher  introduces  it  with  obferving,  that  a  Senfe  of  religion 
is  So  deeply  implanted  in  human  nature,  that  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  nation,  civilized  or  barbarous,  without  Some  apprehenfions  of  a 
Deity,  to  whofe  interpofition  they  afcribed  their  SuccelTes  and  mif- 
Sortunes;  that  revelation  teaches  us  to  afcribe  all  events  to  the  per- 
miliion  or  appointment  of  the  Almighty;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  join 
in  thofe  Solemnities,  which  lead  us  to  acknowledge  the  Sovereignty 
and  Supremacy  of  God,  and  to  implore  his  bleffing  and  protection 
in  all  our  concerns.  That,  in  regard  to  thofe  events,  which  decide 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  we  are  more  especially  bound  to 
acknowledge  an  over  ruling  influence,  and  to  be  inftru&ed  by  thofe 
admonitions  which  are  contained  in  our  mercies  and  calamities. 

He  obferves,  that  there  was  never  more  occalion  than  at  prefent  to 
bewail  our  danger,  to  confefs  our  guilt,  and  to  pray  that  iniquity 
may  not  be  our  ruin. 

i  If  vve  were  to  inquire,  fays  he,  into  the  caufes  of  our  enmity, 
perhaps  we  Should  find  neither  party  innocent ;  both  Sides  are  re¬ 
proached  with  a  violation  of  faith,  honour,  and  duty;  both  are 
charged  with  being  authors  of  this  deadly  breach  :  the  one  as  exert¬ 
ing  an  injudicious  authority,  the  other  as  renouncing  conflitutional 
fubjeCtion;  the  one  as  aiming  to  be  abfolute,  the  other  independent. 
It  would  not  be  to  my  purpofe  to  enter  at  prefent  into  the  merits  of 
this  great  controverfy  ;  nor  does  it  become  me  to  decide  a  caufe,  in 
which  Some  of  the  wifefl  and  belt  of  men  are  divided.  One  observa¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  foreign  to  my  defign,  nor  inconfiftent  with  the 
character  I  now  fuflain  :  That  we  are  often  miftaken  inafligning  only 
Second  caufes  fir  political  evils. 

‘  Some  perfons  think  they  can  refolve  them  all  into  the  clafhing 
of  human  interefts  and  pafiions,  the  imprudence  of  governors,  and 
the  mifconduct  of  ftatefmen.  But  thofe  who  take  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  things,  will  look  to  the  agency  of  a  Superintending 
Deity,  who,  though  he  works  by  human  means,  never  fails  to 
accomplifh  his  own  purpofes ;  who  often  punifhes  guilty  nations 
and  ambitious  princes  by  their  own  devices,  by  infatuating  their 
councils,  darkening  their  judgments,  and  precipitating  them  into 
meafures  which  prove  their  chaftifement,  if  not  their  ruin.* 

We  cannot  difmifs  Mr.  Radcliff’s  difcourfe,  without  express¬ 
ing  our  fincere  wifhes,  that  every  real  friend  to  his  country  may  cui. 
tivate  that  temper  and  difpofuion  of  mind,  which  is  fo  earnertly 
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recommended  in  this  fermon,  and  which  To  highly  becomes  us  ail  in 
our  prefent  critical  fnuation. 

III,  To  a  Congregation  of  Proteftant-Difienters,  in  Saint-Saviour- 

Gate,  York,  and  publifhed  at  the  requelt  of  the  Audience,  by 

Newcome  Cappe.  8vo.  6d.  Johnfon. 

We  obferve  in  this  difcourfe  many  {biking  and  pertinent  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  character  and  manners  of  the  prefent  times.  What  the 
Author  fays  in  the  following  fhort  extratt  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  Preacher’s  fpirit  and  fentiments,  with  regard  to  thofe  public 
meafures  which  gave  rife  to  the  folemnity  of  the  day  :  ‘  The  Lord 
looketh  from  heaven,  and  beholdeth  all  the  fons  of  men  :  from  the 
place  of  his  habitation  he  looketh  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
and  he  confidereth  all  their  works,’  Can  he  look  with  pleafure  up¬ 
on  Britain  ?  Can  he  look  with  approbation  on  her  vices  growing  as 
his  mercies  to  her  have  been  multiplied  ?  Can  he  fee  with  pleafure 
the  land  that  he  hath  cared  for,  forgetting  that  glorious  and  fearful 
name  the  Lord  their  God?  Can  he  fee  with  pleafure  thofe  to  whom 
the  lines  are  fallen  in  fuch  pleafant  places  alienated  in  their  minds 
from  God,  and  turning  away  from  him  of  whom  they  hold  fo  goodly 
an  inheritance?  With  complacency  can  he  fee  them,  unattached  to 
him  by  the  remembrance  of  national  deliverances  fo  great  and  nu¬ 
merous,  unmelted  by  the  long  enjoyment  and  increafe  of  fo  many 
mercies,  unimpreft  by  his  warnings  and  his  chaftifements  as  much, 
as  by  his  liberalities  and  tendernefs  ?  With  complacency  can  he  be¬ 
hold  that  land  which  he  has  founded  on  the  floods  and  guarded  by 
the  feas ;  which  he  has  made  the  refidence  of  health  and  the  treafury 
of  plenty;  in  which,  notwithftanding  many  dangers  from  domeftic 
tyranny  and  foreign  violence,  he  has  fixed  the  feat  of  liberty  ;  which 
by  many  wonderful  events  he  has  emancipated  from  the  chains  of 
darknefs  and  of  fuperftition  ;  on  which  he  has  flied  down  the  brightefi: 
glories  of  the  evangelic  day ;  and  where  he  has.  erefled  the  comeliefi: 
temple  of  religion  :  with  complacency  and  pleafure  can  he  behold 
this  land  fending  war  and  terror  crofs  the  ocean  ;  pleafed  with  the 
devaftations  fhe  has  already  made,  and  preparing  to  make  more  ;  ip 
public  as  well  as  private  life  facrificing  humanity  to  honour;  abroad, 
envying  to  her  own  flefh  and  blood  the  benefits  of  equal  law  and 
Britifh  liberty;  at  home,  licentious  in  her  liberty,  wanton  in  her 
plenty,  full  and  denying  God,  trampling,  without  remorfe  and 
without  care,  alike  on  the  do&rine  and  the  precepts  of  his  gofpel  ?’ 

Our  Readers  will  make  their  own  obfervations  on  this  paflage. 

IV.  By  Eaft  Apthorpe,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Croydon,  qto.  i  s, 

Robfon, 

This  gentleman,  who  has  refided,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  feems  to  have  employed  much  attention  on  the  fubjedl  of  our 
prefent  differences  with  our  brethren  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He 
inveftigates  the  caufes,  or  rather,  under  Providence,  the  fecondary 
caufes,  of  the  great  evil  which  hath  befallen  us,  and  aferibes  much  to 
the  exorbitant  fpirit  of  excejfrve  and  illicit  commerce  :  a  point  which 
fie  very  fully  explains.  His  cenfure,  in  this  refpedt,  falls  heavy  on 
She  Coloniits ;  but  he,  impartially,  and,  we  believe,  honeftly, 
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(though  fufficiently  zealous  for  government)  throws  due  weight  into 
the  oppofite  fcaie  ;  acknowledging  that  our  embarrafled  ktuation 
may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  owing  to  ‘  fome  fliort-figh ted  llatefrnen, 
of  good  intentions,  now  removed  by  death  from  this  troubled  fcene 
of  worldly  politics,  who  were  led  by  the  diforder  of  the  public 
finances,  to  form  the  fatal  fcheme  of  raitihg  a  revenue,  where  it 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  had  :  and  of  working  up  the  minds  of 
the  Colonies  into  fuch  a  ferment,  as  to  have  produced  events  unex¬ 
ampled  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.’ 

But  the  political  s  not  the  mod  considerable  part  of  this  very  fenfible 
difcourfe.  The  pious  Author  argues  more  at  large,  from  confider- 
ations  of  a  religious  nature.  He,  very  laudably,  contends,  that 
*  as  the  calamities  we  now  lament,  were  originally  brought  on  both 
countries  by  our  unhappy  deviation  from  that  pure  religion  which, 
in  theory  and  eOahlilhment,  hill  fubfifts  among  us;—-the  principal 
remedy  mull  be  fought  by  a  return  to  thofe  religious  principles,  re- 
flraints,  and  duties,  we  have  fo  fatally  thrown  off.’ — This  is  the 
leading  principle  of  Mr.  Apthorp’s  difcourfe ;  and  he  enlarges  upon 
it,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  of  obtaining  the  fincere  approbation 
of  every  confederate  and  ferious  Reader. 

#*#  We  do  not  imagine  that  this  difcourfe  was  a&ually  preached. 
Perhaps  the  compofttion  was  deemed  too  elaborate  for  the  pulpit. 
Jt  is  dedicated  by  the  Author,  to  his  parifhioners  of  Croydon,  for 
whole  inftruftion  he  fays  it  was  written . 

V.  At  Oxenden  Chapel,  by  James  Grant,  L.  L.  D.  Leflurer  of  St. 

Leonard,  Shoreditch.  8vo.  6d.  Whitaker. 

A  flaming  inve&ive  againft  the  revolted  colonies. 

VI.  Before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  Miles  Cooper,  L.  L.  D. 

Prefident  of  Ring’s  College,  New  York  ;  and  Fellow  of  Queen’s 

College  Oxford,  410.  1  s.  Rivirgton,  See, 

Another  violent  invedive  againft  the  Americans ;  ill  comporting, 
as  we  apprehend,  with  that  genuine  fpirit  of  piety,  charity,  and 
humiliation  which,  alone,  ought  to  have  been  manifefted,  on  the 
day  fet  apart  for  imploring  the  mercy  of  Heaven  on  a  finful  nation.' 
—We  here  meet,  too,  with  fentiments  of  a  political  call,  which 
(as  the  watchful  friends  of  freedom,  and  ever  jealous  of  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  encroachments  on  her  facred  boundaries)  we  can  by  no 
means  approve.  Dr.  Cooper’s  notions  of  Government  feem  to  be 
drawn  from  the  credenda  of  the  Mainwarings,  and  Sibthorpes,  and 
Sacheverals  of  former  days ;  and  which,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  had 
been  utterly  banifhed  this  land  pf  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We 
obferve,  that  this  difcourfe  is  publilhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  heads  of  houfes. — This  does  not  look  as  though 
the  llreets  of  Oxford  had  been  ‘  new  paved* .’ 


*  Vide  a  famous  fpeech  of  Sir  Dudley  Rider’s,  when  attorney  gener 
ral.  We  have  to  much  regard  for  the  Univerfity  to  repeat  the  words 
pf  that  violent  old  Whig. 
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VII.  The  heft  Method  of  putting  an  End  to  the  American  War.  At 
Tottenham  Court-Chapel.  Ry  the  Rev.  Craddock  Glafcott* 
A.  ML  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  one  of  the  Preachers 
in  the  Chapels  of  the  Countefs  of  Huntingdon,  gvo.  3d* 
Matthews,  Sec. 

This  beji  method.  Sec.  as  it  is  fbmevvhat  quackifhly,  and  confi¬ 
dently  filled,  is  what  we  find  recommended,  with  a  better  grace,  ia 
all  the  fall  fermons, — repentance  and  reformation :  which  can  never 
come  unfeafonably,  whether  we  are  bleiTed  with  peace,  or  afilicicd 

with  war. 

With  refpeft  to  politic s,  the  Preacher  is  totally  filent.  But  the 
Editor ,  a  Mr.  Peck  well  (chaplan  to  the  Dowager  Marchionefs  of 
Lothian), •  who  prefaces  this  difeourfe  with  4  an  addrefs,’  has  Sup¬ 
plied  a  loyal  prayer  for  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  and  he  wifely* 
we  had  almoit  faid  wittily  [in  the  Whitefieldian  ftrain],  hints  to  his 
Readers,  that  *  in  Read  of  turning  politicians,  they  ihould  turn  unto 
the  Lord;’  that  *  infiead  of  rending  the  chara&ers  of  others,  they 
Ihould  rend  their  ovvn  hearts;’  and  that  ‘  in iread  of  deciding  what 
they  are  not  called  to  determine,  they  ihould  pray  for  grace  and 
wif'dom  on  them  who  are.’ — We  have  heard  worse  things  than  tkefc 
faid  in  a  pulpit;  and  worfe  puns  in  a  club  of  choice  ipirits. 

VI II.  At  Gray’s  Inn  Chapel,  before  the  Honourable  Society,  See, 
By  Henry  Stebbing,  D  D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majefiy. 
4to.  1  s.  Flexney. 

Although  Dr.  Stebbing  has  thrown  out  fome  very  fevere  reflections 
on  the  revolted  Provincials,  he  expreffes  himfelf  with  a  ferioufnefe 
becoming  the  importance  and  fol.emnity  of  the  occafion.  His  dif¬ 
eourfe  is  pious,  fenfible,  and  fuitable  to  the  day. 

IX.  7 he  Denunciation  of  Chrijl  againjl  JeruJ'alem ,  conftdersd  and  ap¬ 

plied. — In  the  Parifh  Church  of  Sr.  Michael,  Cornhill,  London. 
By  Robert  Pool  Finch,  D.  D.  Rector  of  that  Parifh.  4;:o4  6d. 

Rivington.  See. 

Several  preachers  appear  to  have  mifconceived,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  nature  of  the  late  appointment  of  a  general  fait,  and 
to  have  made  it  4  a  day  of  political  debate,  rather  than  religious 
penance;  but  Dr.  Finch  has,  with  great  propriety,  confined  his  dif¬ 
eourfe  to  matters  of  higher  and  more  ferious  concern.  His  fermon  Is 
pioufly,  judicioufly,  and  folely  adapted  to  the  great  purpofe  of 
awakening  us  to  a  due  fenfe  &f  the  danger  we  are  in,  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  and  enormity  of  our  immoralities  and  follies, — and  of  the  coq- 
fequent  neceffity  of  a  reformation. 

X.  Serious  Reflexions  addreffed  to  all  Parties,  cn  the  prefent  Stale  of 
American  Affairs — Preached  at  Chefhunt  in  Hertford (lii re.  By  P. 
Worfley.  8vo.  6  d.  Buckland. 

Mr.  Worfley  takes  occafion,  from  Ifaiah,  xxvi.  9.  to  enlarge  on 
the  awful  fubjedl  of  God’s  judgments,  and  of  that  ‘  righteoufnefs 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  Ihould  learn  from  them  !*  He  then 
pathetically  expatiates  on  the  calamities  and  horrors  of  war,  but 
efpecially  a  civil  war;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  enforce,  by 

every 
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every  proper  motive,  the  necefiity  of  our  amendment  of  life  and 
manners,  and  our  improvement  in  piety  and  gratitude  to  an  infi¬ 
nitely  gracious  God;  in  the  humble  hope  of  obtaining  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  thofe  mercies  which  he  has  fo  long  and  fo  abundantly  be¬ 
llowed  on  us.  The  charitable  and  candid  Preacher  concludes  with 
devoutly  exprefling  his  earnell  wiihes  and  prayers  for  a  fpeedy 
accommodation  of  the  unhappy  differences  fublilling  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies. 

XI.  Before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Weffminfier. 

By  Richard,  Lord  Bifnop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  410.  1  s. 

.  Cadell. 

As  a  volume  of  fermons,  by  Dr.  Hurd,  is  the  fubjefl  of  an  article 
in  the  prefent  month’s  Review,  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  Author’s  long 
eltablilhed  literary  character )  there  is  no  occafion  for  our  enlarging 
on  the  merits  of  this  fingle  difeourfe.  We  Ihall,  therefore,  only 
add,  that  it  is  liberal,  candid,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  Author. 
XU.  Before  the  Houfe  of  Commons ,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter. 
By  John  Butler,  LL.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majefiy.  4to.  is.  Cadell. 

While  many  of  our  fall-day  preachers  have  properly  fupported  the 
truly  venerable  charadler  of  a  pious  divine, — while  fome  have  mani- 
fefted  more  of  the  political  zealot, — and  while  others  have  diflin- 
guilhed  themfelves  by  their  uncharitable,  over-charged,  railing  at 
the  age, — we  fee,  with  pleafure,  the  Christian  and  the  Gentle¬ 
man  united  in  the  Author  of  the  prefent  difeourfe.  In  this  elegant 
and  well  adapted  performance,  we  meet  with  no  party  invedive, 
no  daring  denunciations  of  divine  judgments,  no  general  undif- 
tinguilhing  declamation,  no  fanatical  rant,  no  flavilh  dc&rine 
of  pajf-ve  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be. — Dr.  Butler  has,  on 
the  contrary,  attended  with  great  propriety  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  fituation,  by  the  appointment  of  the  day,  and  to  the  peculiar 
refpeft  due  to  his  audience  ;  whom  he  addrefTes  with  becoming  mo- 
deity,  ,-ferioufnefs,  and  dignity.  His  fermon  is  judicious,  fenfible,  and 
difpaffionate.  It  exhibits  a  clear  and  candid  view  of  the  temper  and 
fpirit,  the  vices  and  •virtues  of  the  times  ;  the  important  occafion  of 
that  religious  ordinance,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  then  affembied  ; 
the  fources  of  the  unhappy  commotions  now  fublilling  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  empire;  the  charitable  light  in  which  we  ought  to  be¬ 
hold  our  erring  and  irifatuated  brethren  ;  and  the  conduct  which,  on 
every  confideration,  we  ought  to  purfue  as  real  Chrillians,  as  true 
friends  to  the  bell  interefts  of  our  country, — and— -in  the  humble 
hope  of  obtaining,  by  the  favour  of  heaven,  4  the  reftoration  of  peace 
and  union  to  the  B ritifh  empire.’ 

XIII.  National  Troubles  a  proper  Ground  for  National  Humiliation , — 
Two  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  de  Courcy,  Vicar  of  St.  Alk- 
mond’s,  Shrewlhury.  8vo.  1  s.  Robinfon. 

Mr.  De  Courcy  appears  to  have  laboured  more  abundantly  in  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  than  moll  of  his  fellows  ;  and  to  have  acquitted 
himfelf  not  only  as  a  diligent  and  faithful,  but  as  an  able  and  intel¬ 
ligent  fervant. — He  condemns  the  Americans,  but  he  compaffionates 
them  as  fellow  Chrifians ;  and  exprefles  his  hopes  that  we  ‘  may 
yet  embrace  them  as  fellow  Juljedist  when  it  pleafes  God  to  dilfolve 
4  the 
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the  unhappy  fafcination,  by  which  their  inflammatory  leaders  delude 
them  into  the  paths  of  difcord  and  rebellion.* 

XIV.  Preached  in  a  Country  Church,  8vo.  6d.  Almon. 

This  difeourfe  wears  rather  the  appearance  of  a  political  pamphlet 
in  favour  of  the  Americans,  than  of  a  fermon  actually  preached  in 
any  church.  If  it  was  however  really  delivered  from  a  pulpit,  the 
preacher,  we  fuppofe,  was  prudentially  induced  to  publiih  it  in  this 
namelefs  form  ;  as  the  general  ftrain  in  which  it  is  conceived,  might 
rather  provoke  refentment,  than  excite  devotion  in  thofe  who 
are  warmly  imprefled  with  different  fentiments,  in  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  We  muft  neverthelefs  obferve,  that  the  political  ob- 
fervations  contained  in  this  quejlicnable  fermon,  are  exprefled  with 
decency  and  moderation  ;  but,  it  might  be  deemed  fomewhat  unfea - 
/enable,  at  lead,  to  infill,  as  the  Author  does,  on  our  full  convidion 
of  the  jujiice  of  the  war  with  America,  as  the  criterion  of  our  fincerity 
in  our  folemn  profeflions  of  piety  and  humiliation. 

XV.  God's  Departure  from  a  People ,  the  mojl  dreadful  Judgment,— 
Preached  to  a  Congregation  of  Protellant  Diffenters  at  Bethnal- 
Green.  By  John  Kello.  8vo.  6d.  Buckland. 

There  is  a  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in  this  difeourfe,  by  which  we 
make  no  doubt  it  was  well  fuited  to  it3  hearers.  The  humble  and 
model!  preacher  (for  fuch,  from  the  perufal  of  his  fermon,  we  con¬ 
clude  him  to  be)  fays  *,  he  fhould  ‘  not  have  expofed  it  to  public 
view,  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  folicitation  of  forne  who 
heard  it!*  He  adds,  *  And  as  the  author  had  an  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  divine  bleffing  having  accompanied  the  delivery  of  it, 
fo  it  is  hisearnell  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  favingly  imprefs 
it  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  it.* — Of  what  peculiar  nature  the 
bleffing  was,  which  attended  the  delivery  of  this  difeourfe,  or  by 
what  kind  of  evidence  it  was  manifelled,  we  are  not  informed. 

XVI.  A  fhort — plain  Difeourfe — delivered  in  the  Parilh  Church  of 
Lambourn,  in  Berks.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  Vicar.  8vo.  6d. 

‘  Short,  and  plain*  indeed  but  the  matter  (what  little  there  is  of 
k)  is  fuitable  to  the  occafion.  Mr.  Smith  charges  the  rebellious 
children  with  great  ingratitude  to  their  indulgent  parent;  but  he  ufes 
lio  harlh  language.  He  charitably  pities  their  delufion,  and  hopes 
they  will  repent  and  be  forgiven :  to  which  we  heartily  fubjoin  our 
Amen. 

Single  Sermons,  on  various  Occafions. 

I.  The  Power  of  Chrijlianity  over  the  malignant  Pafjions ,  afferted,  the 
real  caufes  of  Perfection  among  Chri/lians ,  and  the  true  Grounds  of 
mutual  Forbearance  in  religious  Opinions  explained : — Before  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  3,  1776.  By  Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D. 
formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  4to;  1  s.  Woodyer, 
Cambridge.  Becket,  &-c.  London. 

Not  one  of  your  whipt-fyllabub  fermons,  whofe  greatejl  merit,  like 
Mr.  What*s  his  name’s  didlionary,  confifts  in  their  ■  littlenefs.  The 
preacher  ferioufly  conffders  his  fubjedl,  and  treats  it  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  good  fcholar,  and  a  truly  Catholic  divine. 


*  In  his  previous  advertifement. 
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II.  Rational  Religion  recommended ;  or  a  Caution  again#  the  Et'ils 
attending  the  want  of  Underftanding  in  religious  Matters  ; — at  the 
Vifitation  of  the  mo#  Rev.  the  Lord  Abp.  of  Canterbury  in  Cliff 
Church,  July  5,  1776.  Inscribed,  oy  Permiffion,  to  his  Grace* 
By  Thomas  Davies,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Giynd.  Svo.  6d.  Lewes 
printed,  and  fold  in  London  by  Johnfon,  in  Ave-Mary-Lane. 

At  a  time  when  it  feems'  to  be  growing  fafhionable  to  decry  the  ufe 
of  reason  in  religion,  and  to  endeavour,  abfurd  and  vain  as 
fuch  efforts  mu  it  be,  to  extinguilh  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  we 
are  glad  to  fee  a  champion  Hand  forth  (efpeeially  on  fo  diftin-' 
guifhed  an  occafion)  to  affert  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  to 
refeue  the  powers  of  the  undemanding  from  the  fhackles  of  bigotry, 
fuperftition,  and  enthuiiafm  on  the  one  hand, — and  the  artful  fnares 
of  infidelity  on  the  other. — Mr.  Davies  has  with  the  manly  fpirit  of 
a  rational  divine,  given  us  an  ufeful  and  feafonable  difeourfe  on 
this  fubjeft,  from  the  following  words,  “  O  let  me  have  underjlanding 
in  the  <way  of  godlineji Pfal.  ci.  2.  old  tranflation. 

Ilf.  Preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  061.  25,  1 7-6* 
Being  the  Anniverfary  of  his  Majefty’s  Acceffion.  By  Dr. 
Watibn.  ^to.  is.  White,  &c. 

Another  good  confiitutional  difeourfe :  fee  our  mention  of  the 
preacher’s  revolution  jermon  —  Rev.  July  laft,  p.  80. 
iV.  Encouragements  promifed to  Reformation . — Before  the  Governors  of 
the  Magdalen  Hofpital,  May  2,  1776.  By  Robert  Markham, 
D.  D.  Re6tor  of  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel.  6d.  Rivingcon. 

V*  - - at  St.  Paul’s,  Nevj  Torkt  Sept.  22,  1776,  Being  th£  fir# 

Sunday  after  the  Englifih  Churches  opened  on  General  Hovve’s 
taking  PofTeffion  of  the  Town,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne,, 
Chaplain  to  Lord  Howe.  Publifhed  at  the  Requeft  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  6d.  Beecroft,  &c. 

Loyal  and  zealous, — becoming  the  Chaplain  of  Lord  Howe. 

VI.  - The  Death  of  a  great  and  good  Man ,  lamented  and  improved. 

Preached  at  Broad  Mead,  Briitol,  Nov.  24,  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev,  James  Roquet,  Curate  of  St.  Werberg’s,  Lecturer  of  St.  Ni-' 
choias,  See.  By  Caleb  Evans,  M.  A.  6d.  Dilly. 

The  profits  anting  from  the  fale  of  this  fermon,  are  intended  for 
charitable  ufes.  .  .  '  ..... 

VII.  Before  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Weftminfter,  Nov.  5,  1776.  By  John  Lord  Bifliop  of  Rochellej** 

'  410.  6  d.  Dodfiey. 

VIIL  The  Love  of  Mankind ,  the  fundamental  Principle  cf  the  Chrif  ian 
Religion, — Before  the  Gentlemen  Natives  of  the  County  of  Somer- 
fet,  at  their  Annual  Meeting ,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  RedclilF, 
Briftol,  Sept.  16,  1776.  By  John  Langhorne,  D.  D.  Re&or  of 
Blagdon,  Somerfetfhire.  4to.  1  s.  Becket. 

A  warm  and  elegant  encomium  on  focial  virtue. 


ERRATA  in  the  Account  of  Dr.  Former’s  Charctfleres  Gen* 
Plant.  Vid.  Review  for  Dec.  p.  489, 

For  Galinia  r.  Gatsnia. 

For  Sharvia  r.  Shavsia . 
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Art.  I.  Letters  on  Materialifm  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human 

Mind,  addrefTed  to  Dr.  Priellley,  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  3s.  fewed. 

Robinfon.  1 776. 

T  was  maintained  by  M.  Dutens,  in  an  ingenious  treatife 
publifhed  not  many  years  ago*,  that  the  difeoveries  of  the 
Moderns  are  for  the  moft  part  only  ancient  knowledge  re¬ 
vived.  M.  Bailly  in  his  Hijlcire  de  l’ AJlranomie  Ancienne ,  &c. 
more  recently  palled  under  review,  advances  a  ftep  farther,  and 
pretends,  that  the  aftronomy  of  the  ancient  Antediluvians  was 
merely  the  revival  of  thofe  traces  of  feience  which  had  been 
gradually  loft,  and  in  which  the  Praeadamites  were  probably 
adepts  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  teftimony  of  another  writer, 
44  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun.”  If  we  may  rely 
on  thefe  authorities,  fcience  of  every  kind  feems  to  be  fubjedt 
to  very  ftrange  revolutions,  and  we  are  only  fearching  for  thole 
<c  hidden  treafures”  which  have  been  loft  in  the  conveyance. 
It  would  be  happy  indeed,  if  many  ancient  errors  were  fufFered 
to  remain  in  their  merited  oblivion,  and  that  only  the  truths  of 
antiquity  were  to  be  revived  in  more  modern  times.  But  fuch 
is  the  fallibility  of  the  mind,  2nd  the  diverfity  of  its  views  and 
apprehenfions,  that  truth  and  error  feem  to  exift  in  infeparable 
combination;  and  opinions  which  have  been  exploded  in  one 
age  are  renewed  in  another. 

To  this  clafs  we  may  refer  the  fyftems  of  Materialifm,  and 
of  neceftity,  which  were  maintained  in  their  full  extent  by  the 
Epicureans  and  Spinofifts,  but  lately  more  limited  and  refined  ; 
and  which  have  found  a  very  zealous  advocate  in  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Dr.  Prieftley. 

We  (ball  ever  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  truth,  real  or 
apprehended  truth,  fhould  be  the  firft  objedt  to  the  intelligent 
and  inquifitive;  and  that  44  we  fhould  never  diftemble  truth, 

*  See  Review,  voh  xxxv.  p.  544, 
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for  fear  of  its  confequences/  But  may  there  not  be  fome  ap - 
prehended truths,  fo  gloomy  in  their  afpeCi,  and  fo  pernicious  in 
their  influence,  as  to  oblige  a  man  to  be  wary  even  in  admitting 
them,  without  the  cleareft  and  moil  fatisfa&ory  evidence  j  and 
ftill  more  wary  in  propagating  them,  efpecially  in  an  age  when 
they  are  likely  to  be  abufed,  and  under  the  fanCtion  of  a  name 
and  character,  which  may  contribute  to  extend  their  baneful 
diflemination.  *  Celebrity  itfelf.  Sir  (fays  our  Author,  in  his 
addrefs  to  Dr.  Prieftley)  becomes  even  hurtful  to  the  poflefTor, 
when  his  bare  doubts  or  cafual  expreflions  are  by  weak  minds 
erected  into  axioms  and  firft-rate  truths.  In  points  of  mere 
speculation,  it  matters  little  what  is  either  Paid  or  thought ;  but 
where  the  moral  conduct  of  many  is  concerned,  too  great 
caution  cannot  be  ufed.  I  am  fenfible,  had  you  been  aware, 
when  you  faid,  4  Man  had  no  hopes  of  furviving  the  grave, 
but  what  are  derived  from  the  fcheme  of  revelation,’  that  from 
thence  one  crime  would  be  committed  in  the  world,  or  one  a£l 
of  virtue  omitted,  you  would  have  been  the  laft  to  have 
hazarded  fuch  an  aflertion,  though  you  had  judged  it  philoso¬ 
phically  true  :  for  we  have  been  informed  from  unqueftionable 
authority,  that  “  your  education  was  fo  ftriCt  and  proper,  that 
the  flighted  immorality  gives  you  a  fenfation,  which  is  more 
than  mental.” 

The  fir (l  and  fecond  of  thefe  letters  contain  many  juft  remarks 
on  the  dangerous  and  hurtful  tendency  of  the  fyftem  which 
Dr.  Hartley  has  formed,  and  Dr.  Prieftley  warmly  patroni¬ 
zed.  And  though  arguments,  deduced  from  the  confequences 
of  any  opinion,  are  often  the  mere  dilates  of  timid  prudence, 
are  infinitely  various  in  their  application,  and  have,  on  many 
occafions,  been  very  improperly  urged,  they  feem  in  this  cafe 
to  be  what  the  logician  would  call,  Argumenta  ad  hominem . 
Dr.  P.  ‘  is  not  alarmed  at  the  thought,  that,  on  the  hypothe¬ 
cs  of  materialifm,  the  whole  man  naturally  becomes  extintft  at 
death,  hecaufe  he  hath  been  taught,  4  to  found  all  his  hopes  of 
a  future  exiftence  on  the  chriftian  doCfrineof  a  refurreftion  from 
the  dead 4  But  on  what  is  the  poor  philofopher  to  reft  his 
future  expectations,  who,  either,  like  a  Socrates  of  ancient 
times,  hath  not  been  inftruCfed  in  the  fcheme  of  revelation,  or 
who,  at  this  meridian  period,  hath  fo  far  divefled  himfelf  of 
Tulgar  prejudices,  and  dared  to  think,  as  to  place  even  that 
fcheme  in  the  common  groupe  of  human  and  fallible  inventions  ? 
Such  a  one  muft  defpondently  furrender  every  thought  of  fur¬ 
viving  the  grave,  becaufe  his  reafon  tells  him,  he  is  of  fome 
4  uniform  material  compofition,’  and  that  fuch  a  compofition 
muft  finally  ceafe,  when  its  component  parts  are  difunited  in 
death,  6  Materialifm  is  therefore  pf  dangerous  tendency, 
becaufe  it  contributes  to  darken  the  profpeCts  of  futurity  \  be- 
5  ,  '  cayfe 
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eaufe  it  unbinds  the  reins  to  vice,  confirming  the  libertine  and 
the  unbeliever  in  their  bad  opinions  and  incredulity  \  it  is  there¬ 
fore  alfo  inimical  to  virtue  ;  finally,  it  overturns  the  whole 
fabric  of  natural  religion,  becaufe  its  iniundiions  can  no  longer 
be  enforced,  when  the  profefiors  of  it  are  told,  that  the  fame 
will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  virtuous  and  vicious — utter  an¬ 
nihilation,5*— To  thofe  unnumbered  multitudes  of  paft  ages  and 
the  prefent’,  whofe  only  guide  was  the  religion  of  nature, 

‘  and  to  many  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  virtue  was 
pleafing,  and  vice  odious  ;  had  an  apoHle  been  fent  from  your 
f'chool  to  announce  the  dodTrine  of  Material: fm,  to  tell  them  all 
ftiu ft  end  with  death,  he  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  kindly 
received  ;  they  would  fcarcely  have  decreed  him  a  flatue,  as  to 
their  friend  and  benefactor. ’ 

But  we  (hall  take  leave  of  our  Author  as  a  declaimer,  under 
which  charadfer  he  excels,  and  give  fome  fpecimens  of  hi3 
reafoning.  After  having  evinced  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
dodtrine  of  Materialifm ,  as  well  as  the  abfurdity  of  it,  as  it  has 
been  lately  maintained  by  fome  of  its  advocates,  he  goes  on  to 
examine  Dr.  Prieflley’s  reprefentation  of  it ;  and  quotes  the 
following  pafTage  from  his  firft  ejfay,  as  containing  his  opinion 
in  his  own  words.  “  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  fay  you, 
that  though. the  fubjedi  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion  at  prefent, 
man  does  not  coniiff  of  two  principles,  fo  efientiaily  different 
from  one  another,  as  matter  and  fpirit ,  which  are  always  de¬ 
fer  i  bed  as  having  not  one  common  property,  by  means  of  which 
they  can  afTedt  or  adf  upon  each  other;  the  one  occupying 
fpace,  and  the  other  not  only  not  occupying  the  leaff  imagin¬ 
able  portion  of  fpace,  but  incapable  of  bearing  relation  to  it ; 
infomuch,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  my  mind  is  no  more  in  my 
body ,  than  it  is  in  the  moon.  I  rather  think  that  the  whole  man 
is  of  fome  uniform  composition,  and  that  the  property  of  per  cep- 
lion,  as  well  as  the.  other  powers  termed  mental ,  is  the  refult 
(whether  necellary  or  not)  of  fuch  an  organical  ftrudfure  as 
that  of  the  brain.” 

in  the  difcullion  of  this  pafTage,  our  Author  obferves,  that 
*  Matter  may  be  conftdered  either  in  its  elementary  detached, 
principles  ;  or  in  a  {fate  of  cohefion,  as  in  bodies  in  general ;  or 
as  formed  into  a  regular  and  organized  fyffem.  But  in  thefe 
three  (fates  it  is  equally  unfufceptible  of  mental  powers  and  ope¬ 
rations.  By  thefe  powers  and  operations  I  under  (land,  what  is 
generally  meant,  the  faculties  of  fen  fat  ion,  perception,  reafon¬ 
ing,  and  voluntary  motion.’ 

4  The  elemental  particles,  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed, 
may  be  co  fidered  either  as  homogeneous ,  or  as  heterogeneous ;  as 
limple  monads,  uncompounded  and  indivifible,  or  as  com¬ 
pounded,  and  ever  divifible.’  And  fuch  elements,  he  fays,  are 
in  every  fenfc  incapable  of  receiving  mental  faculties.  4  Dither 
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each  individual  element  muft  be  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
thought,  and  fo  matter,  through  its  almoft  infinite  range*  be 
capable  of  thinking;  or  elfe  this  furpriling  faculty  muft  be  re- 
/  ftrained  to  a  determinate  number  of  them.  But  in  either  cafe, 
fuch  beings,  if  fuppofed  fimple ,  according  to  my  philofophy, 
[the  Author  rejects  the  idea  of  the  homogeneity  and  infinite 
divifibiiity  of  matter j  will  be  juft  fo  many  individual  minikin 
thinkers  ;  nor,  on  this  fuppofition,  will  it  be  matter  that  thinks  ; 
bccaufe  matter  in  every  fentiment  (fenfe)  is  a  compounded  fub- 
ftance,  whereas  fuch  elements  are  uncompounded. — If  thefe 
elements  be  not  fimple,  but  divifible  for  ever  and  ever  ;  it  then 
feems  impofiible  that  they  fnould  ever  poflefs  the  powers  of 
perception,  or  indeed  any  other  property  whatever;  for  where 
can  a  faculty  be  made  to  refide,  when  the  fubftance  defigned  to 
receive  it  does  not  fo  much  as  enjoy  individual  exiftence  ?* 

Our  Author  advances  next  to  aggregates  and  compound 
bodies  ;  and  labours  to  (hew,  that  fuch  bodies  in  general  are 
incapable  of  perception  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  them  in 
their  moll  organized  ftate.  4  It  is  impoftible,  fays  he,  that  a 
mafs  of  matter,  like  the  brain,  could  have  been  formed  by  the 
Almighty  Creator  with  fuch  exquifite  powers,  as  fhould  be 
capable  of  perception .  This  is  juft  the  inverfe  of  your  own 
aftertion.  Pofnively  toaffert,  what  the  Deity  can  or  cannot  do, 
is  undoubtedly  glaringly  arrogant,  unlefs  fome  ahfurdity  in  the 
fuppofition  be  manifeft  ;  then  to  make  that  an  object  of  Divine 
Power,  becomes  not  only  infolent,  but  even  blafphemous.  If 
the  brain  be  alone  percipient ;  that  capacity  muft  fpring,  either 
from  afpecial  grant,  which  cannot  be  underftood  ;  or  from  its 
component  parts  in  their  origin  and  after  exiftence,  being  of 
a  fingular  conftitution,  which  is  equally  incredible,  as  the  brain 
is  nourifned  from  the  more  fubtle  part  of  our  aliment,  and 
feems  rot  to  be  of  a  texture  different,  in  quality  at  leaft,  from 
the  fpinal  marrow,  or  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  which  is 
known  to  be  an  expanded  ramification  of  the  brainy  fubftance  ; 
or  finally,  it  muft  be  concluded,  that  the  perceptive  power  is 
derived  from  mere  organization  ;  but  then,  why  fhould  the 
agency  of  an  Almighty  Creator  be  wantonly  drawn  in  to  form 
this  brain,  when  nature,  in  her  own  laboratory,  without  any 
new  acquired  (kill,  is  alone  equal  to  the  curious  workmanfhip  V 
After  briefly  examining  Dr.  Prieftley’s  notion  of  perception, 
which  he  accounts  for  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  nerves, 
our  Author  adds  :  4  The  capacities  of  feeling  pain  and  plea- 
fure,  of  perceiving  the  prefence  of  ideas,  fenfual  or  intellectual, 
of  comparing  thofe  ideas,  and  of  judging  betwixt  them,  joined 
to  that  confcious  fentiment,  which  attends  every  mental  affec¬ 
tion,  and  of  adling  in  a  manner  termed  voluntary,  are,  befides 
many  others,  general  modifications,  whofe  exiftence  is  not 

controverted. 
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controverted.  If  they  be  afle£fions  of  the  brain  alone,  ,and  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  bodies  of  the  material  world,  it  mult 
be  allowed,  that  they  originate  from  fome  lingular  organization. 
Yet  the  moll  perfedl  organization  is  but  the  mod  perfect  ar¬ 
rangement  of  material  elements  ;  knd  evidently,"  what  gives 
but  a  new  extrinfic  relation  of  parts  to  parts,  can  never  give 
capacities,  which  did  not  before  exid.  If  fuch  capacities  exid, 
as  it  is  granted  they  do,  their  exidence  mud  be  founded  in 
fomething.  Modes  and  capacities  are  not  felf-exident  ;  they 
are  not  fubdances.  If  they  inhere  in  the  brain,  they  partici¬ 
pate  of  its  nature;  are  compounded  and  divfible  as  it  ;  are  of 
the  fame  fluctuating  and  changeable  quality  ;  in  fhort,  are  the 
brain  itfelf.  But  the  brain  is  a  body  ;  and  bodies  neither  feel 
nor  reafon,  nor  move  progreflively  from  a  voluntary  determina¬ 
tion.  Butcould  not  the  Deity  have  bellowed  fuch  extraordina¬ 
ry  powers  on  a  fyftem  of  matter  ?’ — The  Author  fuggefls  feveral 
reafons  to  {hew  that  this  is  impoflible.  The  eflences  of 
things,  he  fays,  are  eternal  and  independant ;  and  if  all  matter 
enjoys  not  the  capacities  in  quedjon,  they  are  not  efiential  to 
it;  and  the  fuperaddition  of  fuch  capacities  will,  in  his  opinion, 
dedroy  its  nature.  Farther,  the  powers  of  perception  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  compodtion  of  parts  ;  nor  can  judgment, 
which  is  didindt  from  the  ideas  concerning  which  it  pro¬ 
nounces,  be  the  attribute  of  a  compounded  fubdance.  He  (hen 
fubjoins  an  extraCl  from  a  French  publication,  intitled,  In - 
flitutions  Leibnitziennes ,  which,  in  his  apprehenflon,  contains  an 
unanfwerable  argument  againd  Materialifm.  4  Let  the  brain 
be  fuppofed  to  confid  of  any  number  of  elements;  on  this  tup- 
pofition,  which  is  certainly  admiflible  :  1.  Either  the  whole 

brain  will  be  confcious  of  its  exidence  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
its  component  parts  be  unconfcious  of  the  fame,  which  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  abfurdity  ;  dnce  the  whole  brain  is  only  a  colleCfion  of 
parts,  and  can  itfelf  podefs  nothing,  but  what  is  derived  from 
them.  Or  2.  Of  thefe  elements  each  will  be  fenfible  of  its  own 
exidence,  whild  the  whole  brain  remains  infenfible  ;  but  then 
the  brain  itfelf,  the  organic  fydem  in  quedion,  veil!  be  void  of 
all  confcious  perception.  Or,  3.  The  internal  feeling  we  are 
in  fearch  of  mud  be  the  refult,  the  fum  total  of  each  individual 
fentiment ;  which  is  equally  abfurd  ;  for  each  element  is  alone 
confcious  of  itfelf;  it  knows  not  the /feeling  of  its  kindred 
atoms.  We  fhall  thus  have  as  many  diftindl  perceptions,  as 
elements ;  that  is,  each  element  will  be  feverally  confcious  or 
perceptive  of  its  own  exidence;  nothing  in  the  whole  mafs  will 
be  able  to  fay,  1  am  compofed  of  elements,  it  is  /  that  exid  in 
a  compounded  and  organic  date  :  therefore  the  whole  brain  will 
not  be  confcious  of  its  exidence  ;  yet  does  not  Dr.  P.  perceive 
that  he  cxids  ?*  He  concludes  with  ohferving,  that  the  power 
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of  adling  or  moving  in  a  manner  termed  voluntary ,  as  granted  to 
man,  cannot  be  underftood  in  Hartley’s  fyftem  :  and,  6  that 
matter  in  every  ftate  is  incapable  of  pofiefling  the  powers  of 
perception  and  thought,  either  naturally,  or  by  divine  difpen- 
fation  ;  and  therefore  that  in  man  mull:  exift  a  fubftance  lu- 
perior  to,  and  eflentially  diftinct  from  the  brain.’ 

In  the  next  letter,  the  Author  propofes  at  large  his  ownj 
opinion,  and  attempts  to  eftablifh  it,  by  introducing  a  ntw 
kind  of  active  force,  which  he  afcribes  to  matter,  and  by 
which  he  accounts  for  the  mutual  adlion  of  body  and  fpirh  : 
and  he  then  fubjoins  replies  to  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  urged  by  Dr.  P— and  others  again!!  the  immaterial 
fyftem. 

The  fifth  letter  exhibits  an  analyfis  of  Dr,  Hartley’s  theory, 
and  in  the  following  letter  it  is  contrafted  again!!  the  injlinftivc 
principles  of  the  Scotch  phijofophers.  The  Author  endeavours 
to  fhew,  that  the  fy  items  of  ajjbciation  and  of  in/hnSl  are  charge¬ 
able  with  the  fame  unphilofophical  and  pernicious  confequences, 
relative  to  truth  and  virtue. 

*  According  to  the  Scotch  fchool,  our  principal  flock:  of 
knowledge  is  derived  from  the  dictates  of  common  Jenfe  ;  and  is 
therefore  the  work  of  nature.  According  to  Dr.  Hartley,  the 
whole  is  from  ideal  ajfociation  \  and  is  therefore  the  work  of 
habit.  Both  principles  are  equally  necefjary  and  equally  infal¬ 
lible  in  their  operations.’ — The  immediate  phyfical  caufe  ofideas. 
Dr.  Hartley  will  have  to  be  nervous  vibrations ;  whilft  the  Scotch 
dodtors  without  any  minute  inveftigation,  have  recourfe  to  what 

they  call,  conftituiional  propenfities . - *  In  both  fyftems  every 

mental  affedlion  is  a  neceflary  and  mechanical  effedt,  how  va¬ 
rious  or  manifeft  foever.’ - *  Dr.  Beattie  ered!s  his  common 

fenfe  into  an  unerring  criterion  of  truth ;  by  which  means  all 
argumentation  is  fecluded,  and  every  appeal  to  reafon  rendered 
fuperfiuous ;  reafon  itfelf  therefore  becomes  a  very  ufelefs  pro¬ 
perty.  In  the  opinion  of  Hartley,  and  of  his  difciples, 
the  capacity  of  perception  or  perceptibility  is  alone  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  efjential  to  man.  This  it  is  which  takes  in  every 
truth,  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  in  a  manner,  as 
inftantaneous  and  impulfive,  as  Dr.  Beattie’s  common  fenfe.’ 
Again,  c  judgment ,  in  its  common  acceptation,  may  perhaps  be 
nothing  more  than  a  bare  perception,  or  what  Hartley  calls  a 
complex  feeling  of  the  coincidence  of  ideas  ;  but  in  general, 
there  muft  be  a  comparifon ,  which  as  you  again  refolve  into  a 
more  complex  feeling,  it  hath  no  fuperiority  over  Dr.  Beattie’s 
principles.  That  to  us,  fays  the  lafh  named  gentleman,  i3 
truth,  which  we  feel  that  we  mu  ft  believe,  and  that  to  us  is 
falfehood,  which  we  feel  that  we  muft  difbelieve.’  “  Afient 
and  diftent  (Dr.  Hartley,  p.  158.)  muft  come  under  the  notion 
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of  ideas,  being  only  thofe  very  complex  internal  feelings, 
which  adhere  by  aflbeiafion  to  fuch  clutters  of  words,  as  are 
called  propotttions  in  general,  pr  affirmations  and  negations  in 

particular/’ - ‘  What  is  this,  but  judging  of  truth  and  falfe- 

hood  by  your  feelings,  in  a  manner  the  moft  impulfive  and  in- 
ttantaneous  ?  Certainly,  had  the  philofophers,  Hartley  and 
Beattie,  previoufly  agreed  on  an  union  in  fentiment,  they  could 
not  have  exprefled  themfelves  in  terms  more  ttmilar  and  ap¬ 
proximated/  We  apprehend,  however,  from  the  violence  of 
a  very  recent  difpute  that  neither  the  Scotch  philofophers  nor 
Dr.  Priettley  will  thank  the  Author  for  his  labours  in  difeover- 
ing  and  eftablilhing  this  alliance;  they  are  yet  hardly  difpofed 
to  acknowledge  any  intimate  affinity.  Our  anonymous  Writer 
feems  to  us  very  properly  to  guard  againft  the  obnoxious  parts 
in  each  fyftem  ;  and  we  have  long  thought,  that  both  fyftems 
are  juftly  chargeable  wi'h  many  of  the  confequences  which  he 
deduces  from  them.  After  purfuing  the  contraft  to  a  con- 
fiderahle  length,  he  adds,  6  that  Hartley’s  fyftem,  of  the  two, 
is  much  the  more  dangerous.  As  far  indeed  as  inftinct  is 
carried,  I  allow  it  to  be  nearly  allied,  in  its  confequences,  to 

your  favourite  theory/* - 4  If  then  the  Scotch  fyftem,  as  you 

fo  ftrenuoufiy  inftft,  muft  be  rejected  by  every  man,  who  cares 
for  truth,  virtue,  and  religion,  what,  Sir,  will  be  the  fate  of 
Dr.  Hartley’s  theory  ?’ 

In  the  7th  and  8th  letters,  the  Author  refumes  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  Hartley’s  theory,  as  it  refpects  the  mechanifm  of  the 
mind  and  the  neceffity  of  human  actions  :  and  in  his  10th  letter 
he  clofes  his  correfpondence  with  remarks  on  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
vindication  of  himielf  and  addrefs  to  unbelievers,  in  his  preface 
to  the  laft  volume  on  air :  the  concluding  paragraph  is  a  kind 
of  implicit  apology  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  expofe  the  mechanical  and  material  fyftem  efpoufed  by  Dr. 
P — .  *  The  Hartleyan  doctrine  is  an  object  of  the  greateft 
moment :  its  influence  will  be  felc,  as  far  as  the  wideft  fpread 
of  fcience  extends,  becaufe  its  application  is  general.  But  not 
only  the  philofopher,  the  divine  alfo,  and  the  magiftrate,  are 
deeply  concerned  ;  for  by  it  will  the  whole  fyftem  of  moral  and 
civil  life  be  fenfibly  affected.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  take  the  alarm,  to  examine,  and  fcrupulouflv 
analyfe  the  principles,  and  even  the  moft  diftant  confequences 
of  a  fyftem,  which,  if  ever  generally  adopted,  will  fo  generally, 
and  in  my  opinion,  fo  fatally  operate  ?  I  pointed  out  fome  of 
its  defeats,  and  I  ftarted  fome  objections  ;  but  much  more  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Do  you.  Sir,  take  care,  left  under  the  fpe- 
cious  Ihew  of  being  ferviceable,  you  be  really  inftrumental  in 
propagating  a  doctrine,  whereby  the  caufe  of  truth ,  virtue * 
and  religion  may  be  feverely  iniured/ 
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The  zeal  with  which  the  theory  of  the  late  Dr.  Hartley,  foi* 
whofe  abilities  and  character  we  retain  a  fingular  veneration,  ‘ 
hath  been  revived,  and  the  extravagant  applaufe  lately  bellowed  . 
upon  it,  would,  we  hoped,  ere  this  have  rouzed  feme  able 
opponent.  The  fubje£t,  we  know,  is  abftracted  and  difficult  ; 
the  controverfy  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke,  and  many  others, 
on  each  fide  of  the  queftion,  is  hardly  forgotten  ;  and  publica¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  not  fuitable  to  the  views  and  tafte  of  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  fubjedd,  neverthelefs,  is  highly 
important  and  interefting,  and  deferves  to  be  difeuffed  by  a 
mafterly  writer.  The  letters  now  before  us  are  written  with 
the  beft  intention  :  they  have  very  coniiderable  merit  ;  and 
will  ferve,  we  hope,  as  an  antidote  againft  the  prevalence  of 
a  theory,  which  degrades  man  to  a  meer  machine,  and  which, 
ifpurfued,  muft  terminate  in  abfolute  fpinozifm. 

Art.  II.  Cicero's  Brutus ,  or  the  Hijlory  of  the  famous  Orators:  alfo 
his  Orator,  or  accomplifhed  Speaker.  Now  firft  tranflated  into 
Englifti  by  E.  Jones.  8va.  6  s.  White.  1776. 

ALthough  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  method  of 
tranflating  which  prevails  at  prefent,  is  more  pleaftng, 
it  may  perhaps  be  queftioned,  whether  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
judicious,  than  that  which  was  formerly  in  ufe.  If  our  old 
tranftators  did  not  attempt  to  cloath  their  authors  in  an  elegant 
Englifti  drefs;  if  their  language  was  often  inharmonious  and 
uncouth,  and  fometimes  even  barbarous ;  they  were  however 
careful  to  give  an  exadd  tranfeript  of  the  meaning  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Whereas  modern  tranflators,  either  through  partiality 
for  their  authors,  or  a  defire  of  difplaying  their  own  abilities, 
have  generally  produced  motley  pieces,  which  might  more  pro¬ 
perly  have  been  called  imitations  than  tranflations.  This  has 
been  almoft  univerfally  the  cafe  with  thofe,  who  have  attempted 
to  tranflate  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  (hew,  that  fome  of  our  moft  elegant  and  admired 
tranflations  of  the  profe  claffics  deferve  to  come  under  the  fame 
cenfure. 

This  fafhionable  mode  of  tranflating  has,  in  our  opinion,  in¬ 
troduced  a  falfe  t2fte  amongft  us,  which  will  fcarcely  fuffer  us 
to  allow  a  due  portion  of  praife  to  any  tranflator,  who  attempts 
to  give  the  Englifti  reader  fome  idea  of  his  author’s  didlion  as 
well  as  fentiment.  We  are  aware,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  eafy 
talk,  in  languages  which  differ  fo  materially  in  their  formation 
and  ftruedure  as  the  Roman  and  Englifti,  for  a  tranflator  to  re¬ 
tain  his  author’s  general  caft  of  expreffion,  without  falling  into 
an  improper  ufe  or  obfeure  arrangement  of  words,  and  giving 
his  ftyle  an  air  of  latinity,  which  muft  appear  extremely  awk¬ 
ward  to  an  Englifti  reader.  We  have,  however,  met  with 
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tranflations  which  prove  the  pofhbility  of  uniting  the  different 
qualities  of  fidelity  and  elegance.  Among  thefe  we  venture  to 
place  the  prefent  work,  in  which  we  have  an  accurate  and 
faithful,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuificiently  elegant  tranflation  of 
two  pieces  of  Cicero,  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  Eng- 
lifh.  That  our  readers  may  judge  how  far  our  idea  of  the 
merit  of  this  tranflation  is  juft,  according  to  our  ufual  method 
in  works  of  this  kind,  we  fhall  give  them  the  following  paffage 
both  in  the  original  and  the  tranflation  :  it  is  extracted  from 
the  Orator. 


Tertius  eft  ille  amplus ,  co- 
piojus ,  gravis,  ornatus ,  in  quo 
profedlo  vis  maxima  ejt.  Hie 
eft  enim  cujus  ornalum  dicendi , 
et  ccpiavi  admiratee  gentes , 
eloquentiam  in  civitatibus  plu- 
rbnum  valere  paffas  funt  :  fed 
hanc  eloquentiam.  qua:  curfu 
magno  foniiuque  ferretur ,  quam 
fuj pi  cerent  o?nnes ,  quam  ad- 
viirarentur ,  quam  fe  ajjeqiti 
poffe  dijftderent.  Hujus  elo¬ 
quent  ire  eft  tradfare  animos , 
hujus  cmni  modo  permovere : 
hose  medo  perfringit ;  modo  ir- 
repit  in  fenfus ;  inferit  novas 
cpiniones,  evellit  injit  as .  Sed 
multum  inter  eft  inter  hoc  di¬ 
cendi  genus ,  et  Juperiora .  djui  in 
illo  Jubtili  et  acuto  elaboravit , 
uf  call  id},  arguteque  diceret,  nec 
quidquam  aitius  cogitaret  :  hoc 
uno  perfedlo,  magnus  orator  eft , 
fi  non  maximus  :  minimeque  in 
lubrico  verfabitur,  et  ft  ftemel 
conftiterit ,  nunquam  cadet. 
Medius  ille  autem,  quern  modi¬ 
cum  et  temper  at  uni  voco, ft  modi) 
fuum  illud  fatis  inftruxerit  ; 
non  extimefdt  ancipites  dicendi 

incer- 


The  third  ch  a  rafter  is  the  exten- 
five — the  copious — the  majeflic orator, 
who  poffeffes  the  powers  of  elocution 
in  their  full  extent.  This  is  the  man 
whole  enchanting  and  diffufive  lan¬ 
guage  is  fo  much  admired  by  liflen- 
ing  nations,  that  they  have  tamely 
fufFered  eloquence  to  rule  the  world. 
But  an  eloquence  whofe  courfe  is 
rapid  and  fonorous !  an  eloquence 
which  every  one  gazes  at,  and  ad¬ 
mires,  and  defpairs  to  equal !  This 
is  the  eloquence  that  bends  and  Avays 
the  paffions !  this  is  the  eloquence 
that  alarms  or  Tooths  them  at  her 
pleafure  !  This  is  the  eloquence  that 
fometimes  tears  up  all  before  it  like  a 
vshirlvjind ;  and,  at  other  times, 
fteals  imperceptibly  upon  the  fenfes, 
and  probes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heart !  the  eloquence  which  ingrafts 
opinions  that  are  new,  and  eradicates 
the  old  ;  but  yet  is  widely  different 
from  the  two  charafters  of  fpeaking 
beforementioned.  He  who  exerts 
himfelf  in  the  Ample  and  accurate 
charafter,  and  fpeaks  neatly  and 
fmartly  without  aiming  any  higher  ! 
• — he,  by  this  alone,  if  carried  to  per¬ 
fection,  becomes  a  great,  if  not  the 
greateil  of  orators ;  nor  does  he  walk 
upon  flippery  ground,  fo  that  if  he 
has  but  learned  to  tread  firm,  he  is 
in  no  danger  of  falling.  Alfo  the 
middle  kind  of  orator,  who  is  dif- 
tinguithed  by  his  equability,  pro¬ 
vided  he  only  draws  up  his  forces  to 
advantage,  fears  not  the  perilous 
and  doubtful  hazards  of  a  public 
harangue  ;  and,  though  fometimes  he 
may  not  fucceed  to  his  wifhes,  yet  he 
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incertofque  cafus :  etiam ,  f 
quando  minus  fuccedet ,  ut /cepe 
ft,  magnum  tamen  periculum 
non  ad i bit  :  alte  enim  cadere 
non  poteft .  At  vero  bic  nojier , 
quem  principem  ponimus,  gravis , 
ardens,  f  ad  hoc  unum  eft 
natus,  aut  in  hoc  folo  fe  ex- 
ercety  aut  huic generi  ftudct  uni , 
nee  fuam  r.opiam  cum  illis  duo - 
bus  generi  bus  temper  avit,  max - 
ime  eft  contemnendus.  Ille  enim 
fummift'us,  quod  acute  et  vetera  • 
tori'e  dicity  fapiens  jam  ;  me- 
dtuSy  fuavis  ;  hie  autem  copio - 
ftjfmusy  ft  nihil  eft  aliud ,  vix 
J'atis  /anus  videri  fo‘et .  Qui 
enim  nihil  poteft  tranquilly  ni¬ 
hil  lenitery  nihil  partite,  de¬ 
finite,  diftlndie ,  facete  dicere 
(prafertim  cum  cavfas  partim 
tot  a  ft nt  eo  mod  a,  parti  maliqua 
ex  parte  tradlandts )  ft  is  non 
fr&paratis  auribus  inftammare 
tern  cepit  ;  furere  apud  fanes , 
et  quafi  inter  fobrios  bacchari 
noinolentus  videfur.  Tenemus 
igitur.  Brute ,  quem  queorimus  ; 
fed  animo  :  nam  manu  ft  pre - 
hendiffem,  ne  ipfe  quidem  ftua 
tanta  eloquentia  mihi  perfua- 
ftjjety  ut  fe  dimitierem.  Sed 
inventus  profefto  eft  ille  elo¬ 
quent,  quem  numquam  vidit 
Antonius.  dfuis  eft  igitur  is  ? 
Complcftar  brevi ,  diferam 
pluribus.  Is  enim  eft  eloquent , 
qui  et  humilia  fubtiliter ,  et 
magna  graviter,  et  mediocria 
temperate ,  poteft  dicere.  Nemo 
isy  inquies ,  unquam  fuit. 

Ne 


is  never  expofed  to  an  abfolute  defeat  * 
for  as  he  never  foars,  his  fall  mull  be 
inconfiderable.  But  the  orator,  whom 
we  regard  as  the  prince  of  his  profef- 
flon, —  the  nervous, — the  fierce, — 
the  flaming  orator,  if  he  is  born  for 
this  alone,  and  only  pradlifes  and 
applies  himfelf  to  this,  without  tem¬ 
pering  his  copioufnefs  with  the  two 
inferior  characters  of  eloquence,  is 
of  all  others  the  moft  contemptible. 
For  the  plain  and  Ample  orator,  as 
fpeaking  acutely  and  expertly,  has 
an  appearance  of  wifdcm  and  good 
fenfe  ;  and  the  middie  kind  of  orator 
is  fufh'ciently  recommended  by  his 
fweetnefs : — but  the  copious  and  dif- 
fufive  fpeaker,  if  he  has  no  other 
qualification,  will  fcarcely  appear  to 
be  in  his  fenfes.  For  he  who  can  fay 
nothing  calmly,— nothing  gently, — 
nothing  methodically — nothing  clear¬ 
ly,  diflinftly,  or  humoroufly  (though 
a  number  of  caufes  fhould  be  fo 
managed  throughout,  and  others  in 
one  or  more  of  their  parts)  :  he, 
moreover,  who  proceeds  to  amplify 
and  exaggerate  without  preparing 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  will 
appear  to  rave  before  men  of  under- 
flanding,  and  to  vapour  like  a  perfon 
intoxicated,  before  the  fober  and  fe- 
date.  Thus  then,  my  Brutus,  we 
have  at  laft  difeovered  the  finifhed 
orator  we  are  feeking  for :  but  we 
have  caught  him  in  imagination 
only  ; — for  if  I  could  have  feized  him 
with  my  hands,  not  all  his  eloquence 
fhould  perfuade  me  to  releafe  him. 
We  have  at  length,  however,  difeo¬ 
vered  the  eloquent  fpeaker,  whom 
Antonius  never  law.—  But  who,  then, 
is  he  ? — I  will  comprize  his  chara&er 
in  a  few  words,  and  afterwards  unfold 
it  more  at  large. — He  then  is  an 
orator  indeed  !  who  can  fpeak  upon 
trivial  fubje&s  with  fimpiicity  and 
art,  upon  weighty  ones  with  energy 
and  pathos,  and  upon  thofe  of  mid¬ 
dling  import  with  calmnefs  and  mo¬ 
deration.  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps, 
that  fuch  a  fpeaker  has  never  exifled. 

Be 
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Be  it  fo  : — for  I  am  now  difcourfing 
not  upon  what  I  have  feen,  but  upon 
what  1  could  wifh  to  fee;  and  mull 
therefore  recur  to  that  primary  fem- 
hlance  or  ideai  form  of  Plato  which  { 
have  mentioned  before,  and  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  feen  with  our 
bodily  eyes,  may  be  comprehended 
by  the  powers  of  imagination.  For 
I  am  not  feeking  after  a  living  orator, 
or  after  any  thing  which  is  mortal 
and  perilhing,  but  after  that  which 
confers  a  right  to  the  title  of  elo¬ 
quent  ;  in  other  words,  1  am  feeking 
after  Eloquence  herfelf,  who  can  be 
difcerned  only  by  the  eye  of  the 
mind. 

The  firft  of  the  pieces  here  tranflated  contains  a  few  fhort  but 
mafteriy  fketches  of  all  the  fpeakers  who  had  flourished  in  Greece 
or  Rome  from  the  earlieft  periods  to  the  time  of  Cicero:  the 
fecond  contains  a  critical  delineation  of  what  this  great  mafter 
of  oratory  efteemed  the  moft  finifhed  eloquence  or  ftyle  of 
fpeaking.  Tranflations,  executed  in  the  fame  manner,  of 
Cicero’s  other  valuable  remains  on  this  fubjedl,  particularly  his 
books  De  Oratore , — inventione , — Ifopichy — and  Partitione  Ora~ 
toriay  could  not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  Public. 


Kf  fuer it .  Ego  enim  quod  de - 
fiderem,  non  quid  wi  derim,  dif- 
puto  :  redeoque  ad  iilam  Pla¬ 
to  nisy  de  qua  dixeram ,  rei 
fortnam  et  fpeciem  ;  quam  etfi 
noncernimus,  tamcn  ammo  tenere 
pcjfumus .  Non  enim  eloquen- 
tem  qucero,  neqv.e  quidquam 
mortale  et  caaucuin,  fed  illud 
ipjum,  ci jus  qui  jit  compos,  fit 
eloquens  :  quod  nihil  eft  aliud 
nifi  eloquentia  ipfa ,  quam  nullis9 
pifi  mentis  oculis  wider  e  pcjju- 
Mus. 


AfiT.  III.  Elements  of  Ccnchology ,  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Shells.  By  Emanuel  Mendez  da  Coda,  Member  of  the 
Acaderria  Casfar.  Imper.  Nat.  Curiof.  PliniusIV.  and  of  the  Bo¬ 
tanic  Society  of  Florence.  With  Seven  Plates,  containing  Figures 
of  every  Genus  of  Shells.  8vo.  7  s.  6d.  Boards.  White, 
1776. 


NAture  has  never  left  herfelf  without  witnefs,  but  appears  to 
have  referved  a  peculiar  priefihood  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  worihip,  and  the  fupport  of  her  glory.  She  has  had  her 
apoftles  amongft  Jews  and  Gentiles,  from  Saint  Ariftotle,  and 
Saint  Pliny,  to  Saint  Linnaeus,  and  Saint  Da  Cofta.  Thefe 
are  her  high  priefts,  who  have  been  admitted  behind  the  veil, 
and  made  acquainted  with  her  myfteries.  For  our  parts,  we 
pay  all  due  reverence  and  refpedt  to  their  office  ;  and  whether 
the  inveftigation  of  a  plant,  a  butterfly,  or  a  fhell  be  their  ob¬ 
ject,  we  are  ftill  fenfible,  that  fuch  purfuits  have  a  tendency  to 
difplay  the  great  wifdom  of  the  Creator,  and  to  cultivate  a  right 
and  rational  devotion. 

An  undevout  naturalift  would  be  a  chara£fer  the  moft  pre- 
pofterous  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  an  infidel,  of  fuch  ftudies, 
never  exifted.  When  Pliny  had  been  contemplating  certain 
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ph  nomeria  in  the  natural  world,  he  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowi  ng  reflection  :  Epuibus  in  rebus  quid  pojfit  aliud  afferre  caufec 
mart  ahum  quifpiam ,  quam  diffufa  per  omne  naturae,  fubinde  aliter , 
aiiterque  numen  erumpens  ;  i.  e.  thefe  appearances  cannot  finally 
be  refolved  into  any  thing  but  the  agency  of  providence. 

Led  bv  this  religious  attachment  to  Nature,  her  votaries  have 
fei  toil  and  danger  at  defiance  ;  have  palled  the  howling  wilder-  , 
nefs  and  the  horrid  deep  ;  pervaded  the  inhofpitable  defarts  of 
Ethiopia,  and  the  more  inhofpitable  waters  that  invert  her 
fhores. 

The  purfuit  of  that  particular  branch  of  natural  fcience, 
which  forms  the  fubjeCt  of  the  work  before  us,  is  attended  with 
many  difficult  and  difcouraging  circumftances.  To  ranfack  the 
dark  chambers  of  the  ocean  to  obtain  the  fhining  panoply  of 
its  inhabitants,  is  neither  eafy  in  the  procefs,  nor  profitable  in 
the  end.  The  foflilift  who  toils  in  fearch  of  a  gem,  may  fre¬ 
quently  find  his  intereft  in  concert  with  his  curiofity  ;  but  the 
conchclogirt,  who  rifques  the  horrors  of  the  Mofambic  and 
Magellanic  feas  in  queft  of  a  file)],  can  have  no  other  object 
than  the  paffionate  purfuit  of  Nature,  through  the  variety,  yet 
conflftency,  of  her  fyftematic  operations. 

Thefe  operations,  indeed,  are  wonderful,  replete  with  the 
mort  aftonifhing  beauty  and  defign.  What  an  elegant  confor¬ 
mity  of  tints  and  lines,  what  beautiful  corufcations  of  light 
darting  through  the  fineft  compofition  of  fhade,  have  we  feen 
in  fome  fhells  ! — Could  we  forbear,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  to 
exclaim  in  unpremeditated  verfe, 

fui  fusrint  autem  trattus,  qnce  fidera  cceti  ; 

Tales  fi  formas  antra ,  fnujque  teneni  ? 

In  confequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  purfuit  of  this 
ftudy,  we  find  that  it  has  been  cultivated  only  fince  the  latter 
part  of  the  lart  century.  About  the  year  1681,  a  work  was 
printed  at  Rome,  with  the  following  title  :  Ricreazione  dell’  Oc- 
chio ,  e  della  Merit e,  nclP  Ojjervaziom  delle  Chiocciole  ;  i.  e.  Amufe- 
ments  for  the  Eye  and  the  Mind,  in  the  Obfervation  of  Shells. 
This  is  the  firrt  profefied  work  on  the  fubjeCf.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  translated  into  Latin,  but  the  edition  is  fcarce.  The 
Author,  4  Buonanni,  gives  us  a  feries  of  figures  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  {hells,  to  the  number  of  qgo  in  the  Italian  edition,  and  of 
550  in  the  Latin  edition;  they  are  moft  of  them  tolerably  well  en¬ 
graved,  but  faulty  in  that  the  fhells  are  reverfed  by  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  engraver.  He  accompanies  each  with  its  particular  defeription  ; 
but  the  deferiptions  are  not  good,  being  too  concife  and  uninflruc- 
live;  he  befides  gives  feveral  philofophical  chapters  on  the  origin, 
nature,  forms,  colours,  properties,  and  other  curious  particulars  of 
teftaceous  animals. 

4  The  next  is  Lifleri  Hiiloria  Conchyliorum,  publilhed  in  folio,  at 
different  times,  from  1685  t0  ibgz.  L  Is  an  excellent  work,  and  I 

*  '  ■ I  •  do 
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do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  it  the  very  beft,  though  the  fecondon 
the  fubjed,  that  ever  was  printed. 

‘  This  work,  which  confifts  entirely  of  engravings,  has  the  foL 
lowing  faty lts(>  that  render  the  copies  more  or  lefs  perfed.  Firft, 
no  two  copies  are  found  to  be  exadly  alike,  it  is  fubjed  to  fo  many 
variations.,.  The  plates  about  1767  (in  the  moft  perfed  copies)  are 
augmented  or  diminished,  mifplaced  or  correded,  at  different  times, 
according  to  the  fancy  or  fubfequent  difeoveries  made  by  the  author  ; 
it  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  quote  the  work  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
be  quite  anfwerable  to  other  copies.  The  engravings  are  very  ele¬ 
gant  and  accurate,  and  were  done  by  his  two  daughters,  Sufaana 
and  Anne.  In  regard  to  deferiptions  there  are  none,  but  what  the 
fynonyms  infer,  which  are  generally  very  good.  The  native  coun¬ 
tries  of  a  few  are  alfo  added,  but  the  greater  part  are  mere  engravings 
without  any  name  :  and  though  the  many  divifions  of  the  hiftory  into 
books,  parts,  fedions,  and  chapters,  feem  very  puzzling  and  con- 
fufed,  yet  an  accurate  obferver  will  find,  that  they  are  proper  and 
neceffary  to  the  methodical  arrangement,  and  the  minute  and  nice 
d:fpofition  of  ffiells  Dr,  Li  Her  propofed. 

*  This  difference  in  the  feveral  copies  has  induced  a  French  au¬ 
thor,  Mr,  Davila,  in  his  Cabinet,  vol.  iii.  p.231,  to  give  a  colla¬ 
tion  of  his  copy  with  that  in  the  king  of  France’s  library,  from  M. 
de  Bure,  who  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Bibliographic  Inftrudive, 
has  alfo  many  pertinent  obfervations  of  the  different  times  of  taking 
off  the  plates :  by  the  account  M.  de  Bure  gives,  it  appears  that  tins 
French  king’s  copy  is  a  very  perfed  one,  and  was  prefen  ted  to  that 
Royal  Library  by  Dr.  Liffer  himfelf. 

‘  I  have  alfo  collated  fome  copies  of  this  work,  and  found  them 
all  to  difagree  :  the  moft  perfed  copy  in  London  is  laid  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Phyficians. ' 

‘  Some  foreign  naturalifts  have  been  pleafed  to  call  Lifter’s  Hif¬ 
tory  a  dry  and  fterile  work,  alluding  to  its  having  no  deferiptions, 
but  only  fynonyms,  though  in  all  other  refpeds  they  extol  it  greatly,' 
M.  D’Argenville,  however,  in  his  Conchology,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  difparage  Lifter’s  work,  and  hefitates  not  to  a f- 
fert  that  4  no  Author  has  thrown  fo  much  confufion  on  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  fhells  as  Lifter.’  it  is  of  coniequence  to  the  fcience  to 
remove  this  prejudices  accordingly  our  Author  has  taken  the 
tafk  upon  himfelf. 

‘  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  affert,  fays  he,  that  Lifter!  Hi  ft  or  ia 
Conchyliorum  is  a  moft  ufeful  work,  as  perfed  as  any  other  fince 
publilhed,  and  of  great  confequence  to  thofe  who  make  the  natural 
hiftory  of  ffiells  their  ftudy. 

‘  There  was  publifhed  in  1770*  another  edition  of  this  excellent 
work,  in  large  folio,  by  the  Rev.  William  Huddesford,  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Keeper  of  the  Aftimoleao  Mufeum.  I  wiffi  f 
could  add  more,  than  that  the  Public  is  indebted  to  the  late  learned 
editor  for  the  republication,  as  Lifter’s  work  is  become  fo  fcarce  ; 
but  the  indexes  and  other  additions  are  very  trivial,  and  there  kre 
alio  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  it  which  do  no  honour  to  Lifter’s 

memory. -  ,  r) 

‘  The 
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*  The  third  publication,  in  date  of  time,  is  Rumphius's  Rarity 
Chamber  of  Amboina,  in  folio,  printed  firft  in  Dutch  at  Amlterdanj 
in  1705,  another  edition  in  1711,  and  another  in  1749.  The  little 
currency  of  the  Low  Dutch  language,  and  its  having  only. been  tranf- 
lated  into  German,  and  printed  at  Vienna,  in  folio,  ini 766,  ha3 
partly  flung  a  mill  on  this  work  ;  and  the  figures,  in  general  very 
good  and  correCt,  have  only  been  confuited.  However,  Rumphius 
in  his  accounts  of  the  fhells  is  very  accurate,  and  is  well  worthy  the 
perufal  of  the  ftudent.  It  is  indeed  furprizing  to  me,  that  this  work 
has  never  yet  been  tranflated  into  a  more  current  language,  fince  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  fhells,  efpecially 
thofe  of  that  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.’ 

Then  follow  fome  publications  of  lefs  note,  fuch  as  Petiver’s 
Gazophylacium,  Sec.  and  fome  local  and  partial  accounts  of 
the  (hell  fcience.  Among#  thefe  are  the  Mufeum Kircherianum* 
and  Janus  Plancus  de  Conchis  Ariminenfibus . 

The  next  writers  on  this  branch  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  point 
of  time  are  as  followeth  : 

Argenville.  Paris,  1742. 

Gualtieri.  Florence,  1742. 

Jacob  Klein.  Leyden,  1753. 

George  Geve,  Hamburgh,  1755. 

*  ATreatife  on  Shells  and  other  marine  bodies  of  Amboina,  and 
the  neighbouring  iflands,  by  Francis  Valentyn,  clergyman,  at  Am¬ 
boina,  Banda,  & c.  with  fine  cuts  ;  as  alfo  Notices,  ferving  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  to  Rumphius’s  Rarity  Chamber,  Amlterdam,  1754,  in  fo¬ 
lio.  This  work  is  in  Dutch.  In  the  account  of  the  Eaft  Indian  (hells 
the  author  follows  Rumphius  chapter  by  chapter,  makes  additions  to 
their  Indian  names,  their  places  where  found,  their  varieties,  and 
the  new  fpecies  difeovered ;  he  further  notices  the  fhells  of  any  rare 
or  valuable  fpecies,  as  the  Ventletrap,  Admirals,  &c.  in  whole  col¬ 
lections  they  are,  and  their  original  prices. 

4  He  gives  like  accounts  of  the  Well  Indian  and  European  (hells  5 
as  alfo  enumerates  the  collections  made  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  from  Rumphius’s  going  there  in  1655,  and  of  the  chief  collec¬ 
tions  in  Holland,  with  lifts  of  the  moft  capital  (hells  in  each  col¬ 
lection. 

‘  The  whole  is  embellished  with  fixteen  copper- plates  of  fhells, 
well  engraved,  containing  one  hundred  and  four  univalves  and  thirty 
bivalves. 

‘  This  is  a  curious  but  not  a  fcientifical  work.  And  in  two  large, 
or  fheet  plates,  wherein  he  has  figured  fome  fea  plants,  and  fome  fiih, 
he  has  given  a  fine  figure  of  a  Mermaid  as  vulgarly  painted  ;  this  ri¬ 
diculous  circumftance  alone  has  degraded  his  work  among  the  top 
lively  collectors** 

Adanfon.  Paris,  1757. 

Seba.  Amfterdam,  1758. 

(A  moft  coftly  and  noble  work,) 

Regenfus.  Copenhagen,  1758. 

{Every  plate  coloured  by  the  Author*  confequently  very  curious.) 

Martini* 
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Martini.  Nuremberg,  1768. 

*  A  new  anonymous  Corichology  began  to  be  publifhed  in  this 
metropolis  in  1770,  in  folio,  illuftrated  with  copper  plates.  It  was 
to  be  publilhed  in  monthly  numbers,  and  each  number  to  contain 
two  plates  of  fhells,  with  their  descriptions  in  Englilh  and  French. 
It  was  alfo  intended  to  be  a  General  Natural  Hiftory  of  Shells,  and. 
to  include  the  figures  of  all  the  known  Species,  common  as  well  as 
rare,  beautiful,  or  otherwife  ;  and  fome  copies  were  defigned  to  be 
accurately  coloured  for  the  ufe  of  the  curious.  Six  numbers  of  it 
were  publilhed,  comprehending  the  families  of  the  Limpets,  Sea* 
Ears,  and  Worms ;  but  not  meeting  with  fuitable  encouragement, 
the  authors  have  laid  it  afide,  at  lealt  for  the  prelent. ’ 

To  the  authors  in  that  department  already  mentioned,  may 
be  added  Langius,  Breynius,  and  the  famous  Linnaeus ;  who  in 
his  feveral  editions  of  his  Syftema  Naturae  has  methodized  the 
teftaceous  animals  ;  but  more  fully  in  his  lafl  and  12th  edition, 
publifhed  at  Stockholm  in  1767. 

Having  thus  brought  before  our  Readers  as  it  were  the  fchooi 
of  conchology,  we  fhall  briefly  inform  them,  that  our  Author's 
fyftem  is  made  from  the  fhell  and  not  from  the  animal.  For 
this  arrangement,  the  following  are  fome  of  the  principal  rea- 
fons  alleged  : 

*  The  vaft  number  of  fpecies  hitherto  difcovered,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  collections  made,  exhibit  only  the  Ihells  or  habitations,  the 
animals  themfelves  being  fcarcely  known  or  defcribed.  Of  the  fhells 
we  daily  difcover,  few  are  filhed  up  living;  the  greater  number  are 
found  on  Ihores,  dead  and  empty.  Accurate  defcriptions  of  animals, 
whofe  parts  are  not  eafily  feen  cr  obvious,  and  anatomical  refearches, 
are  not  in  the  capacity  of  every  one  to  make;  nor  are  the  particular 
parts  and  their  refpeCtive  functions  fo  eafily  cognizable  to  any,  but 
expert,  affiduous,  and  philofophical  enquirers.  How  is  it  poffible' 
ijhen  to  arrange  a  numerous  fet  of  animals  by  characters  or  parts,  we 
can  with  difficulty,  if  ever,  get  acquainted  with,  in  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  fpecies  we  colleCt  or  difcover  ? 

The  indefatigable  and  accurate  Fabius  Columns  was  furprized  at 
the  omiffion ;  he  even  complains  of  it.  It  is  aftonifliing,  fays  he, 
that  of  all  the  writers  on  this  fubjeCt,  not  one  has  confidered  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  inhabit  the  fhells,  or  given  figures  of  them.  He  owns, 
however,  that  many  are  feldom  feen  by  us,  and  that  the  refearches 
on  their  manner  of  life  are  extremely  difficult.  The  great  difficulty 
of  thefe  refearches  Ihould  have  been  his  anl'wer:  and  it  mult  always 
remain  fo;  for  of  the  great  number  of  fpecies  difcovered  fince  his 
time  (an  tera  in  which  natural  hittory  has  flourifhed  more  than  at 
any  other  period)  we  fcarcely  know  the  inhabitant  animals  of  fome 
fcores  ;  and  even  thofe  are  very  few  of  diilant  regions,  but  chiefly  of 
the  coafts  of  Europe,  countries  in  which  affiduous  and  expert  natu- 
ralifts  have  refided. 

‘  The  molt  eafy  and  obvious  charaClers  are  certainly  the  bell  on 
which  to  found  all  fyltems  of  natural  hillory.  I  have  treated  this 
point  fully  in  my  lectures  on  foffils.  Scientifical  refearches  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  animals  are  to  be  held  in  the  fame  light,  as 
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chemical  ones  in  regard  to  foffils  :  they  are  the  extreme  di.fquifmons 
to  afcertain  the  fpeeies,  when  the  more  obvious  and  eafy  characters 
are  vague  or  wanting. 

4  Thus  all  ranks  of  animals  are  arranged  into  fyftems  by  obvious 
and  external,  not  by  fcientifica!  characters  ;  even  the  animals  of  bulk, 
and  that  are  our  conftant  companions.  Quadrupeds  are  methodized 
by  their  teeth,  horns,  hoofs,  and  hides  or  coverings  ;  birds,  by  their 
plumage,  beaks,  and  claws  ;  reptiles  and  in feCls,  by  like  particulars; 
the  very  fillies,  though  of  a  different  element,  undergo  arrangements 
by  their  fins  ;  and  the  vegetables  are  diflinguifhed  by  their  flowers 
and  fruits.  All  thefe  arrangements  are  on  the  principles  of  external 
and  obvious  characters.  Why  then  is  it  required  to  arrange  by  fcien- 
tifical  or  difficult  characters  a  fet  of  animals  who  chiefly  live  in  the 
depths  of  the  f<?a,  have  hardly  a  progreflive  motion,  and  are  for  the 
greater  part  difficultly,  if  ever,  incur  reach  ?  I  repeat,  why  ffiould 
naturalifts  demand  of  fuch  animals  only,  a  fyftem,  or  arrangement, 
the  molt  difficult  to  attain  ;  while  all  the  other  orders  of  animals, 
whole  arrangements  by  fuch  methods  are  more  eafily  attainable,  are 
methodized  only,  and  with  univerfal  confent,  by  the  obvious  cha¬ 
racters,  of  teeth,  plumage,  and  fins  :  characters  that  cannot  be  held 
in  any  other  light,  than  as  analogous  to  the  external  characters,  or 
the  Shells  of  teflaceous  animals?’ 

The  work  is  divided  into  fixteen  fe£tions.  In  the  fixth  the 
Author  lays  down  his  fyftem,  which  has,  in  our  opinion,  the 
merit  of  perfpicuity  and  precifion  to  recommend  it.  But  for 
th  is  and  much  entertaining  matter  befide,  we  muft  refer  to  the 
book.  The  plates  are  executed  with  great  elegance,  accuracy, 
and  neatnefs,  and  Mr.  Da  Cofta  has  by  no  means  leflened  his 
flock,  of  reputation  for  natural  fcience  by  this  publication.  His 
lectures  on  foffils  are  well  known,  and  highly  efteemed. 


Art.  IV.  Rona,  a  Poem,  in  Seven  Books.  Illuflrated  with  a  cor¬ 
rect  Map  of  the  Hebrides,  and  elegant  Engravings.  By  John 
Ogilvie,  D.  D."  4*o.  12  s.  6  d.  Boards.  Murray.  1777. 

AS  this  Gentleman’s  Mufe  appears  in  the  true  meretricious 
ftyle,  covered  with  ribbands  and  lace,  fhe  may  be  treated, 
we  prefume,  without  much  ceremony.  Formerly,  indeed,  we 
have  diftinguifhed  fomething  more  of  a  virgin  elegance  and  fim- 
plicity  in  her,  though  never  much  modeftry  :  file  now  refembles 
a  Bath  milliner,  with  an  immenfity  of  flowers  and  foliage  on 
her  head,  feme  vulgarity  in  her  countenance,  and  in  her  lan¬ 
guage  not  a  little. 

Sans  ccremcnie ,  then,  Rona  is  a  fmall  Ifland  which  lies  north 
of  the  Hebrides,  remote  from  the  reft,  and  remarkable  for  its 
folitary  fituation,  and  the  fimplicity  of  its  inhabitants.  To  this 
fpot  retires  Baftlius,  a  Britifti  gentleman,  who  had  met  with 
disappointments,— in  order  to  bring  up  an  only  daughter,  and 
to  fecure  her  virtue,  by  flying  the  temptations  of  public  life  ; 

— —  an 
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. . — — - an  infant  charge  remain’d. — - 

Her  thought  elate ;  nor  taught  afar  to  roam. 

Mov’d  in  one  round,  nor  left  its  little  home. 

The  elate  thought  of  the  infant  that  was  not  taught  to  roam, 
is  one  of  thofe  happy  obfcurities  in  which  our  Author  has  fo 
frequently  involved  both  himfelf  and  his  readers. 

After  palling  flowery  mazes  and  bewildering  mazes,  and  dazzling 
rays  and  dazzling  orbs ,  and  all  the  common  place  tinfel  of  or¬ 
nament,  and  after  furfeiting  us  with  introducing  the  word  fcan 
four  times  in  three  pages,  and  a  little  trite  moralifmg,  the  Au- 
thhor  brings  his  hero  to  Rona  : 

Long  ere  he  fix’d,  he  view’d  each  region  o’er. 

Then  chofe  one  calm,  but  folicary  fhore, 

#  *  *  *  * 

Dropt  like  a  rock  amid  the  Hebrid  train. 

Around  it  fwells  the  wind,  and  roars  the  main. 

In  thefe  two  couplets  we  have  two  grofs  blunders;  The  calm 
fhore  that  the  wind  fwells  and  the  main  roars  around  ;  and  its 
fituation  amid  the  Hebrid  train,  though  it  lies  fixty  miles  north 
of  any  of  thofe  ifiands.  In  this  place  we  are  told,  dwells 

- - —  joy  without  the  whelming  (hade, 

an.  affected  expreffion,  by  which  we  fuppofe,  if  any  thing,  muff: 
be  meant  unmixeu  joy. 

Here  too  dwells  ‘  age  from  lujllitig  freed,’ 

The  elegance  of  the  expreffion  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  the 
fame  page  c  Fancy’s  heedlefs  gaze,’  is  altogether  uncharadte- 
riftic. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fixteenth  pages  the  word  learn* d  is  ufed 
for  taught ,  an  error,  which,  though  it  may  be  provincial,  one 
would  hardly  have  expedted  in  a  fcholar, 

Bafilius,  the  hero  cf  the  poem,  though  he  pafles  through  ad¬ 
ventures  altogether  as  extraordinary  as  thofe  of  the  Knight  of 
La  JYJancha,  feems  to  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  nothing  fo 
much  as  the  being  inftrumental,  in  concert  with  a  minifter  of 
the  Kirk,  in  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  : 

With  me  the  prieft  alone  th’  adventure  fhar’d. 

The  dead  uoe  rais'd,  the  funeral  bier  prepar’d.  P.3  7* 

c  Divide  and  part  the  fever’d  world  in  two,’  has  been  long 
confidered  as  a  capital  inffance  of  verba!  redundancy  ;  it  mutt 
however  give  place  to  the  following  line  of  our  Author  : 

Age,  in  the  lapfe  of  Hiding  years  declin’d. 

If  our  Readers  are  really  doubtful  whether  there  be  fuch  a  kne, 
we  refer  them  to  the  39th  page  of  this  poem. 

We  have  feldom  met  with  a  more  ftriking  inffance  of  falfe, 
affected,  and  incongruous  imagery,  than  the  following  patTage, 
on  the  hero’s  marriage  ; 

Rev.  Feb.  1777.  H  Awhile 
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Awhile  the  hours,  in  glittering  veficire  dad* 

Light  as  they  pafs’d  in  aery  circles  play’d  ; 

Their  fpangling  plumage,  with  refle&ea  dies 
Caught  the  gay  heart,  and  lur’d  th’  unpra&is’d  eyes. 

Now,  to  obtain  any  idea  of  this  imagery,  we  muft  take  a  dif- 
tin<ft  view  of  one  of  thefe  hours,  and  behold  her  arrayed  in 
glittering  vefture,  and  fpangling  plumage,  flying  circularly  in 
the  air,  like  Mr,  Twifs’s  eagles.  But  how  fhall  we  diftinguifh 
between  the  hour s  glittering  vefture,  and  her  fpangling  plu¬ 
mage  ?  We  muft,  in  this  cafe,  be  fo  complaifant  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  as  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant  to  reprefent  his  hours  like 
fwallows  and  plovers,  and  other  birds  of  circular  flight,  wholly 
cloathed  in  feathers.  We  may  then  conceive  the  glittering 
vefture  of  the  hour  to  be  the  downy  part  that  covers  her  breaft 
and  belly,  and  the  fpangling  plumage  to  be  her  wings  and  tail. 
— — O  (hade  of  Virgil,  how  is  thy  chafte  and  modeft  Mufe 
fhamed  by  the  harlotry  of  modern  daubers  !  By 

- „ - —  That  dazzling  blaze  of  fong 

That  glares  tremendous- -  Mason. 

The  glaring  blaze  of  fong!  Ridiculous  incongruity  !  fajfe  ima*» 
gery  I  fail'd  Are; 

The  affeded  ufe  and  ill-judged  repetition  of  the  word  whelm'd, 
in  the  following  paflage,  are  perfedlly  naufeating  : 

He  curs’d  the  arts  fo  falfe,  yet  fmoothly  wrought. 

That  pleas’d  the  rafh,  but  ‘whelm'd  the  better  thought; 
Wilh’d  the  dear  objeft  of  his  love  reftor’d. 

And  whelm'd,  his  lofs  with  ceafelefs  tears  deplor’d. 

In  the  third  book,  a  lover  thus  addrefles  himfelf  to  a  wizard  ; 
I  love  a  maid  (th’  intrepid  youth  reply’d) 

An  angel  fhape,  but  heart  that  fwells  with  pride. 

c  I  love  a  maid  !’  a  very  extraordinary  declaration  for  a  lover  f 
Oh,  but  you  will  fay,  the  expreftion  is  contradiftindive  ;  he 

might  have  lov’d  a  widow — -Cry  you  mercy  !  He  might— _ _ 

or  a  cat,  or  a  cow. - This  maid  was  moreover  well-fhaped 

(an  angel  lhape)  yet  file  might  have  had  a  fallow  complexion, 
black  teeth,  and  fore  eyes;  for  where  a  lady’s  fhape  only  is 
mentioned,  it  implies  that  fhe  wants  the  other  requifites  /if 
beauty.  The  omiflion  of  an  before  heart  is  too  violent  an  el¬ 
lipsis  for  correct  writing. 

The  following  couplet  in  the  fame  fpeech  is  to  us  perfedly 
unintelligible  ; 

Few  are  my  friends,  nor  yet  with  arms  prepar’d. 

And  thefe  combin’d  to  force,  ’twere  vain  to  guard. 

TSiis  ft  and  s  independent,  in  its  conftrudion,  of  the  preceding 
and  following  periods. 
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In  the  fourth  book. 

Then  firft  its  pang  their  throbbing  bofoms  knew, 

written  in  a  parenthefis,  is  certainly  ungrammatical. 

Cleora  is  carried  off  by  violence,  and  the  prieft  of  Rona  ac¬ 
quaints  her  father,  BaiTlius,  that, 

Yet  unfubdu'd  the  virgin  rides  the  main. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  whimfical  mode  of  expreftion  ;  but  it 
may  poffibly,  be  an  error  of  the  prefs,  and  for  main  we  fhould 
read  mare, 

P,  94.  Thefe  whirl’d  their  varying  thoughts  from  fcene  to  fcene. 
But  dark,  perplex’d  ;  without  an  aim,  a  mean. 

Does  the  Author  write  tnean  for  meaning  ?  or  has  he  any 
meaning  ? 

Ibid,  Their  ears  refin’d  now  drink  the  melting  lay. 

What  fober  conception  is  it  poflible  to  form  of  refined  ears 
drinking  a  melting  lay  ?  The  whole  of  this  page  is  worfc 
than  the  worft  bombaft  of  Statius. 

We  pafs  over  innumerable  errors  of  the  verbal  kind,  fuch  as, 
p.  97,  c  this  heart  has  bore /  inftead  of  has  borne ,  and,  in  the 
fame  page,  c  drunk  defire,’  inftead  of  c  drank  defired  It  would 
be  equally  tedious  and  difguftful  to  quote  the  variety  of  turgid 
and  inflated  figures,  or  the  improbabilities  and  abfurdities  in 
the  conduit  of  this  poem. 

Alliteration  in  poetry  has  the  fame  effeit  that  the  fpiral  line 
has  in  painting;  which,  when  not  too  obvious,  gives  harmony 
and  elegance  to  the  diftribution  of  the  figures  ;  but,  when  vi- 
fibly  laooured,  is  rather  difguftful  than  pleafmg  : 

The  dim  owl  flirieking  on  the  fhivering.fail. 

It  is  impoftible  that  the  affected  jingle  of  this  line  fhould  pleafe 
a  well-judging  ear. 

In  the  lixth  book  of  this  poem  we  meet  with  a  fmiling 
fcene,  fo  curious  that  we  prefume  the  Reader  will  not  fail  to 
be  of  the  party.  The  virgin  Cleora,  and  her  lover  Philemon 
purfued  by  the  moft  dreadful  dangers  and  difafters,  in  agonies 
of  terror  make  the  coafl:  of  Rona,  an  enemy’s  veffel  in  full 
chace  of  them  : 

The  little  fkifF  now  bounds  along  the  ftrand  : 

Each  /miles,  and  leaps  with  joyful  heart  to  land. 

The  loi!  long  fought,  as  thefe  impatient  prefs’d, 

Beth  fmiVd - - 

Is  this  natural  painting,  efpecially  when  the  enemy  ftill  bad  it 
in  his  power  to  purfue  them  on  the  fhore  ?  Virgil,  far  from 
repeating  this  filly  affectation  of  fmiling,  would  have  drawn 
their  fituation  with  the  tendered  touches  of  his  pencil. 
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The  Author  profefies  to  have  conduced  his  performance  on 
the  principles  of  the  Epopeia;  but  unlefs  it  be  the  dividing  his 
work  into  diftindl  books,  and  writing  it  in  heroic  verfe,  we  fee 
but  little  of  the  Epic  character  in  it.  No  fimplicity  of  action  ; 
no  end  attained  by  any  uniform  purfuit ;  no  moral  purpofe 
cultivated,  except  to  (hew  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  prefervt 
encouragement  for  virtue  be  to  anfwer  fome  moral  purpofe. 

Thus  far  have  we  facrificed  to  the  interefts  of  public  tafle 
and  criticifm  ;  and  as  we  have  found  4  fomething  to  blame/ 
it  is  incumbent  on  our  impartiality,  to' find,  if  we  are  able, 
4  fomething  to  commend.’ 

Such,  except  the  exprefilons  in  Italics,  is  the  defeription  of 
Rona : 

c  Far  on  old  Ocean’s  utmoft  region  cad, 

One  lonely  Me  o’erlooks  the  boundlefs  wade: 

Dropt  like  a  rock  amid*  the  Hebrid’  train  ; 

Around  it  fvvells  the  wind,  and  roars  the  main. 

Dim  from  its  cliff,  but  far  remote,  is  lhown 
One  aidant  coad  *  ; — ’tis  elfe  a  world  alone ! 

Lewes,  from  Squlisker’s  aery  brow  furvey’d, 

On  the  blue  sether  feems  a  hovering  lhade  ; 

Elfe,  even  the  wild  and  naked  ides  around. 

Bleak  Sleat’s,  or  Kilda’s  unfrequented  ground. 

Even  there  the  land  by  fewed  wanderers  trod. 

Seem’d  wide  to  this ,  the  traveller’s  throng’d  abode. 

Not  that  the  Me  was  wade  ; — but  placed  afide. 

Few  ftrangers  ere  its  little  hamlets  eyed  f. 

A  fcanty  fpace  it  fill’d.  One  vale  contain’d 
Their  corns  ;  and  one  the  woolly  tribes  fudain’d  : 

High  o’er  the  beetling  cliff,  with  padure  clad 
The  brouzing  goats,  or  hartnlefs  cattle  dray’d  X  * 

’Twas  elfe  with  moffy  turf,  or  herbs  o’ergrown. 

Save  where  old  Ron  an  rear’d  the  fainted  done  §, 

When  here  forlorn  the  hoary  hermit  came. 

The  peopl’d  blejs'd ,  and  gave  their  land  his  name.’ 


*  i  Rona  (according  to  Mr.  Martin’s  account)  lies  at  the  diftance  of  about  20 
leagues  from  the  North-Eaft  point  of  Nefs,  in  the  Ifle  of  Lewes  j  which  is  the 
land  mod  contiguous  to  it.  It  can  only-  be  feen  from  this  point  in  a  fair  fummer’s 
day.  Account  of  the  Weft.  Ifles,  p.  19.’ 

'h  c  It  is  reckoned  to  be  about  a  mile  in  length  (about  two  Englifli  miles)  and 
only  half  that  diftance  in  breadth.  The  Author  above  referred  to  mentions  parti¬ 
cularly  one  Minifter  who  had  vifited  this  remote  Ifle,  which  was  a  part  of  his  glebe; 
and  from  that  gentleman  principally  he  appears  to  have  received  his  information.’ 

J  c  The  divifions  here  mentioned  are  fuch  as  our  Author  leads  us  to  fuppofe 
may  have  taken  place.  There  is,  he  fays,  a  hill  in  the  Weft  part  of  thelfland:— 
and  he  acquaints  us  that  the  inhabitants  had  cows,  ftieep,  barley,  and  oats.’ 

§  c  We  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Martin’s  account  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Ronan, 
the  piece  of  wood  kept  in  it  to  which  the  fimple  inhabitants  aferibed  extraordinary 
virtues  5  their  ftrange  ceremonies,  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  many  other 
amufmgcircumftances.  He  mentions  particularly  their  taking  their  names  from  the 
colours  of  the  Iky,  rainbow,  and  clouds.’ 
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Wide  to  this  may  be  a  provincial  expreflion  ;  fo  may  corns  for 
corn.  Harmlefs  is  an  expletive,  and  the  omiflion  of  him  after 
blefs'd' too  violent. 

The  idea  of  the  young  Cleora,  in  this  folitary  ifland,  is  more 
beautiful  and  tefs  exceptionable  : 

4  Meanwhile  unfolding  on  th*  enraptur’d  view. 

With  years  kill  lovelier  young  Cleora  grew. 

As  fruitage  blows  efcap’d  the  wintry  blalt. 

As  blooms  the  rofe  on  Nubia’s  pathlefs  wade  ; 

As  caverns  hide  the  diamond’s  fpangling  beam. 

As  gold  impregns  the  rock’s  unheeded  itream  : 

Thus  bright,  thus  blowing  to  the  ambient  gale. 

Bloom’d  this  pure  lily  of  the  lonely  vale.’ 

The  fequel  of  this  idea  is  of  inferior  merit ;  but  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  her  perfon  in  the  third  book  is  animated  and  elegant ; 

4  Nor  thefe  with  wonder  lefs  beheld  the  maid  ; 

A  form  like  Venus  in  th’  Idalian  fhade  ! 

Young  beauty  throned  on  her  commanding  brow. 

Gave  with  foft  warmth  her  dimpled  cheek  to  glow  ; 

Sweet  fmiles  that  melt  the  heart,  the  power  bellow’d. 

And  lured  the  Graces  to  this  loved  abode; 

Gave  her  bright  eyes  with  piercing  light  to  Ihine, 

A  mien  imperial,  and  a  form  divine. 

Loofe  o’er  her  bofom  fann’d  with  balmy  air. 

In  fhading  ringlets  flow’d  her  raven  hair. 

Thus  robed  in  virgin  white,  infpiring  love 
Some  nymph  fhe  feem’d,  or  goddefs  of  the  grove. 

4  Nor  lefs  Philemon  caught  by  turns  the  light. 

The  manly  form  where  flrength  and  grace  unite.* 

Philemon’s  review  of  his  fituation  in  the  fame  ifland,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  lute,  is  ingenious  and  appropriated.  It  mull:  be 
obferved  that  he  was  Cleora’s  lover,  and  that  thefe  verfes  are 
addrefled  to  her : 

At  laft  the  lute  that  charm’d  the  lifl’ning  fvvains 
He  feiz’d,  and  melting  pour’d  fpontaneous  flrains ; 

44  Ah  !  what  the  joy  deluded  mortals  And 
44  Who  trull  the  boiling  deeps,  and  ftormy  wind  ! 

44  How  vain  their  hopes  to  dillant  lands  that  roam. 

44  In  quell  of  happinefs  unfought  at  home  ! 

44  Not  in  the  climes  that  grac’d  Basilius’  tale, 

44  Not  in  the  grove  where  blows  the  citron  gale, 

44  Not  on  the  coafts  where  commerce  holds  her  reign 
4{  Nor  lodged  in  cities  on  th’  extended  plain 
44  The  power  refides : — but  in  thefe  dales  unknown, 

44  Where  never  fuppliant  bow’d  at  grandeur’s  throne, 

44  E’en  here  lhe  lives,  in  wild  enjoyment  free, 

44  Unalk’d,  and  roams  the  rural  ihades  with  thee. 

44  The  grove,  the  lawn,  with  broider’d  vellure  clad, 

44  The  lhining  dome  and  wood’s  protra&ed  fhade. 
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<e  Flowers  that  on  beds  their  varying  dies  unfold, 

<(  The  juicy  fruitage  bright  with  mantling  gold, 
te  Towers,  fpires,  and  fliips  that  roll’d  from  fhore  to  ftiorc 
“  Sweep  on  broad  wings  the  fwelling  ocean  o’er, 

“  Or  foreft’s  boundlefs  range  that  meets  the  (kies 
“  Thefe  fvvim  to  us  on  fancy’s  dazzled  eyes: 

“  Pafs  we  the  tribes  who  haunt  this  milder  zone, 

“  Their  blifs  unenvied  as  their  crimes  unknown. 

Thy  Sire  with  thefe  through  many  a  toilfoine  year 
“  Stemm’d  the  rough  tide,  but  found  his  harbour  here. 

“  Our  calmer  thoughts  infpir'd  by  purer  joy, 

“  Far  other  fcenes  and  other  fports  employ. 

11  When  like  a  cloud,  o’er  dark  Soulisker  hung 
“  I  rob  the  keen-ey’d  eagle’s  ravenous  young, 

“  Or  from  the  Solan’s  grafp  my  prize  disjoin  *  ; 

Or  feize  the  Fulmar  with  th*  intangling  f  line. 

Or  find  the  downy  Colk’s  J  remoter  cave, 

“  Or  lure  the  tenants  of  the  bounding  wave, 

“  The  prize  with  tranfport  brought,  though  gain’d  with  care, 
<(  With  thee  how  blefs’d,  how  doubly  blefs’d  to  (bare  ! 

“  Nor  thefe  alone  what  wakes  th’  unprompted  fmile 
“  The  fong,  the  dance,  our  lingering  hours  beguile. 

“  To  reft  in  blamelefs  innocence,  to  fteal 
“  (Th  us  fings  our  bard)  thiough  life’s  fequeffer’d  vale, 

“  To  hear,  when  raifed  to  heaven’s  Great  Lord  ixi  prayer 
<£  Angelic  anthems  warbling  on  the  air  ; 

“  To  meet,  when  hence  the  fpirit  wings  its  way 
“  Our  friends  rejoicing  in  the  climes  of  day, 

“  Be  thefe  our  hopes !  fecure  at  laft  to  prove, 

“  That  waked  in  heav’n  or  earth,  we  wake  to  love.” 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  of  this  poem,  that  it 
is  not  deftitute  of  fpirit  and  genius,  but  that  it  is  in  general 
written  in  a  bad  ftyle  and  tafte.  Like  Mafon’s  poetry,  and  Sir 
James  Thornhill’s  paintings,  it  is  overcharged  in  the  colouring 
and  ornamental  part.  The  engravings  by  Taylor  are  excellent  5 
the  reft  of  the  plates,  by  other  hands,  are  lefs  entitled  to  praife. 


*  c  The  folan  goofe  is  faid  to  hatch  her  egg  by  inclofing  it  in  her  foot.’ 

+  ‘  The  bird  fulmar  is  faid  by  my  author  to  be  found  moft  frequently  upon  the 
rocks  that  furround  St.  Kilda.  It  is  taken  with  a  gin  made  of  hone-hair,  and  is 
fo  fat,  that  Mr.  Martin  imputes  an  epidemical  difeafe  that  broke  out  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  to  their  feeding  too  much  on  it.’ 

\  ‘  The.  colk  is  a  bird  found,  though  rarely,  on  the  rock  called  Soulilker  about 
four  leagues  from  Rona.  “  It  is  lefs  than  a  goofe,  all  covered  with  down,  and 
when  it  hatches  it  calls  its  feathers,  which  are  of  different  colours  j  the  male  has 
a  tuft  on  his  head,  refembling  that  of  a  peacock,  and  a  train  longer  than  that  of  a 
Jioufe  cock,  but  the  hen  has  not  fo  much  ornament  and  beauty.” 

Martin’s  Wefternlfles,  p.  25.’ 
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BEFORE  we  proceed  with  our  abftracft  of  this  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  M.  de  V oltaire,  we  mutt  rectify  a 
rniftake  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Article,  as  given  in  the  Review 
for  latt  month.  It  is  there  obferved  (p.  50)  that  Voltaire  and 
the  poet  Routteau  became  acquainted  at  Brufiels  5  that  they 
foon  contra&ed  a  ftrong  diflike  of  each  other,  and  that,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  poor  "Jean  Jacques ,  the  philofopher  of  Geneva,  is 
plentiful ly  abufed  throughout  thefe  memoirs. 

Here  the  living  Routteau  is  falfely  fubftituted  for  the  long 
fine  ^deceafed'^  writer,  of  the  fame  name,  fnto  this  error  we  were 
(very  heedjefsly,  it  is/  confeffed)  milled,  by  a  note  in  p.  23  of 
the  Hiftorical  Review,  where  an  inftance  is  recorded  of  the 
bafenefs  and  treachery  of  c  the  poet  Routteau  on  which  occa- 
fion  the  Tranllator  remarks,  that  c  Routteau  behaved  in  a  litni- 
lar  manner  to  his  benefactor,  the  late  David  Hume.’  But  had 
either  this  Tranllator,  or  ourfelves,  recollected,  that  John  ' fames 
RouJJeau  mutt  have  been  but  a  boy  at  the  time  here  referred  to, 
this  note  had  not  been  made,  or  its  fallacy  would  not  have 
efcaped  our  detection  :  befide,  the  immorality  charged  on  the 
character  there  drawn,  might,  obvioufiy,  in  itfelf,  have  diferi- 
minated  between  the  two  perfons.  But  we  are  happy  in  this 
early  opportunity  of  paying  the  debt  of  juft  ce,  fo  honeftly  due 
to  a  truly  refpectable  character,  which  might,  otherwife,  have 
futtained  irreparable  injury. — We  now  proceed  with  our  bio¬ 
graphical  narrative. 

In  our  latt,  mention  was  made  of  M.  de  Voltaire’s  firft  vifit 
to  the  King  of  Prutta,  in  1741.  His  fecond  journey  to  Berlin 
feems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1743  ;  but  we  have 
already  remarked,  that  thefe  memoirs  are  very  deficient,  with 
regard  to  dates. 

In  1744,  our  Author  was  admitted  of  almoft  all  the  acade¬ 
mies  in  Europe  f  5  even  into  that  of  La  Crufca  :  he  was  now, 
alfo,  appointed  Hijloriographer  of  France.. —  His  Hiftory  of 
Charles  XII.  l'eems  to  have  paved  his  way  to  this  poll  of  ho¬ 
nour  :  which,  however  honourable ,  he  ftiled  a  pompous  trifle. 
Neverthelefs,  that  it  might  not  appear  that  the  title  meant  no¬ 
thing,  6  he  wrote  The  Hiilory  of  the  War  of  1741,  while  in  its 
utmoft  rage.*  This  book  is  fufilciently  known.  It  is  now  in¬ 
corporated  with  his  Age  of  Louis, XIV.  and  XV.  He  alio  ce¬ 
lebrated  the  campaign  of  1744,  in  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Fan* 
tenoy  :  and  we  here  meet  with  fome  curious  anecdotes  relative 
to  that  memorable  event. 


*  jean  Baptiil  RoulTeau  died  about  36  years  ago. 
f  Except  the  French,  where  he  had  met  with  violent  oppofition. 
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We  now  find  our  Author  in  great  favour  with  the  celebrated 
Marchionefs  of  Pompadour  ;  who  obtained  for  him  the  place 
of  Gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  Chamber.  6  It  was  a  pre- 
fent  worth  6o,ooo  livres  a  penfion  of  2000  livres  had,  before, 
been  granted  him,  from  the  King,  befide  another  of  1500  from 
the  Queen  ;  but,  it  is  here  faid,  he  never  afked  for  payment. 

Voltaire  was,  likewife,  happy  in  the  ftri&eft  friendlhip  with 
the  famous  Minifter  of  State,  the  Marquis  d’Argenfon ;  and 
we  find  that  our  Author  was  employed  in  feveral  important  af¬ 
fairs  in  1745,  and  the  two  following  years.  The  fecret  of  the 
invafion  of  England,  in  1746,  was  entrufted  to  him;  and  he 
actually  wrote  the  cc  Manifefto  of  the  King  of  France,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  ;”  a  copy  of  which  is  here  in- 
ferted.  The  firft  proje&or  of  this  defcent  was,  we  are  told, 
the  unfortunate  Count  Lally  ;  of  whom  the  following  brief  ac¬ 
count  is  here  given : 

‘  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  detelled  the  Englifli  as  much  as 
our  Author  loved  and  efteemed  them.  We  have  fo  often  heard  Mr. 
de  Voltaire  fay,  that  this  hatred  was  a  violent  paflion  in  Lally,  that 
we  cannot  help  teftifying  our  aftonifliment  at  that  General  having 
been  accufed,  fince  that  time,  of  betraying  Pondicherry  to  the  Eng- 
lifh.  The  decree  which  condemned  Monfieur  Lally  to  be  put  to 
death,  is  one  of  the  mod:  extraordinary  fentences  which  has  been 
given  in  our  days,  and  was  a  confequence  of  the  misfortunes  of 
France.  This  inftance,  and  that  of  the  Marechal  de  Marillac, 
plainly  fhew  that  whoever  is  at  the  head  of  armies  or  affairs  of  date, 
is  feldom  fure  of  dying  in  his  own  bed,  or  in  the  bed  of  honour.* 

In  1746,  M.  Voltaire  was  admitted  into  the  French  aca¬ 
demy;  and  in  1748*,  he  accompanied  the  Marchionefs  de 
Chatellet  to  the  court  of  King  Staniflaus,  at  Luneville;  when 
be  produced  his  comedy  of  Nanine ,  and  his  tragedy  of  Semira v 
mis ,  neither  of  which  fucceeded  at  firft,  but  had  afterward  a  con- 
fiderable  run  :  efpecially  the  tragedy. 

It  was  during  his  refidence  at  the  court  of  King  Stanifiaus, 
in  1749*  that  our  Author  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe,  by  death, 
his  moft  valued  and  illuftrious  friend,  Madame  de  Chattelet .  The 
King  of  Pruftia  now  gave  M.  de  Voltaire  an  invitation  to  live 
with  him.  This  invitation  was  the  fubje£t  of  much  debate 
between  the  poet  and  his  friends,  who  all  difluaded  him  from 
it.  At  length,  toward  the  end  of  Auguft,  1750,  he  refolved  to 
quit  France,  in  order  to  attach  himfelf  to  his  Pruflian  Majefty, 
for  the  reft  of  his  days.  He  could  not  withftand  the  letter 
which  that  Monarch  wrote  to  him,  in  the  month  above-men¬ 
tioned,  dated  from  the  apartments  deftined  for  his  future  gueft. 


*  The  fpeech  which  he  made  on  this  occafion  is  much  applauded, 
and  may  be  feen  in  the  1 6th  volume  of  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  our 
Author’s  works. 
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in  the  palace  of  Berlin.  This  letter,  fays  our  Hiftorian,  has 
been  often  printed,  and  is  univerfally  known  ;  but  as  it  will  be 
new  to  many  of  our  Readers,  we  fhall  tranferibe  the  tranila- 
tion  which  is  here  given  of  it: 

u  I  have  feen  the  letter  which  your  niece  wrote  to  you  from  Paris. 
The  friendihip  which  ihe  expreffes  for  you,  commands  my  ekeem. 
I  ihould  think  as  ihe  does  if  I  were  Madame  Denis;  but  being  what 
I  am,  I  think  otherways.  I  ihould  be  diftra&ed  if  I  thought  myfelf 
the  caufe  of  making  my  enemy  wretched ;  how  then  could  l  deiire  the 
u-nhappinefs  of  the  man  whom  I  love  and  ekeem,  and  who,  for  my 
fake  has  given  up  his  country,  and  whatever  has  been  thought  dear 
among  men  ?  No,  my  dear  Voltaire,  I  ihould  be  the  firfb  to  diiTuade 
you  from  it,  if  I  could  forefee  that  your  coming  to  live  in  this  coun¬ 
try  could  in  the  fmalleft  degree  prove  a  difadvantage  to  you.  Yes, 
I  ihould  prefer  your  happinefs  to  the  exceffive  pleafure  I  have  in 
your  company.  But  you  are  a  Philofopher,  and  fo  am  I ;  what  can 
be  more  natural,  more  iimple  or  reafonable,  than  that  thofe  Philofo- 
phers  who  were  formed  to  live  together,  who  are  united  by  the  fame 
kudies,  who  have  the  fame  take,  and  the  fame  manner  of  thinking, 
ihould  enjoy  that  fatisfa&ion  ? 

“  I  refped  you  as  my  maker  in  learning  and  eloquence,  and  I 
love  you  as  a  virtuous  friend.  What  ilavery,  what  unhappinefs, 
what  change,  what  inconkancy  of  fortune,  is  to  be  dreaded  in  a 
country  where  you  are  as  highly  valued  as  in  your  own,  and  with  a 
friend  who  has  a  grateful  heart  ?  I  have  not  the  fooliih  prefumption 
to  think  Berlin  equal  to  Paris.  If  riches,  grandeur,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  make  a  city  agreeable,  Berlin  muk  yield  to  Paris.  If  there 
is  a  particular  place  to  be  found  in  the  world,  where  fine  take  more 
generally  prevails,  I  know,  and  allow  it  is  Paris :  but  do  not  you 
carry  that  take  with  you  wherever  you  go  ?  We  have  powers  fufficient 
to  praife  your  merits,  and  as  to  fentiment,  we  will  not  yield  to  any 
country  upon  earth.  I  refpefted  the  friendktip  which  attached  you 
to  Madame  du  Chatellet,  but  after  her,  I  am  one  of  your  oldeil 
friends !  What !  becaufe  you  confent  to  retire  to  my  houfe,  fhall  it 
be  faid  that  that  houfe  becomes  your  prifon  ?  fhall  I  become  your 
tyrant  becaufe  I  am  your  friend?  I  confefs  to  you  I  do  not  underhand 
that  logic,  and  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  you  will  be  very  happy 
here,  as  long  as  I  fhall  live  :  you  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  letters,  and  of  men  of  take ;  and  you  will  find  every  comfort  in  me, 
which  ’a  man  of  your  merit  can  expedt  from  one  who  values  him. 
Goodnight.  Frederic.” 

The  man  muft  have  an  infenfible  heart,  indeed,  or  have 
formed  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  King  of  Pruilia,  or  he  muft 
have  been  bound  by  infuperable  attachments  to  his  native  foil, 
who  could  have  withilood  fuch  a  letter,  and  remained  deaf  to* 
the  voice  of  the  royal  charmer. 

The  King  of  Pruilia  having  obtained  the  confent  of  the  King 
of  France,  our  Author  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  im- 
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mediately  prefented  with  the  order  of  merit ,  the  Key  of  Chamber* 
lain ,  and  a  pertfion  of  20,000  livres  *. 

M.  de  Voltaire,  we  are  told,  was  attached  to  his  royal  friend, 
by  the  moft  refpedtful  regard,  as  well  as  by  a  conformity  of 
taffe : 

‘  He  has  a  hundred  times  faid,  that  that  Monarch  was  as  agree¬ 
able  in  company,  as  he  was  formidable  at  the  head  of  an  army :  and 
that  he  had  never  more  pleafmg  evening  parties  at  Paris,  than  thofe 
to  which  that  Prince  would  have  con bandy  admitted  him.  His  re¬ 
gard  for  the  King  of  Pruiiia  rofe  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm.  His 
apartments  were  under  the  King’s,  and  he  never  quitted  them  but 
to  go  to  fupper.  The  King  compofed  his  works  in  philofophy,  hif- 
tory,  and  poetry,  in  the  upper  apartments,  while  his  favourite  cul¬ 
tivated  the  fame  arts  and  the  fame  talents  in  the  lower.  They  com¬ 
municated  their  works  to  one  another.  The  Pruflian  Mpnarth  wrote 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenhurgh  at  Potzdam ;  and  the 
French  author,  having  carried  his  materials  with  him,  wrote  his 
Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  fame  place.  Thus  did  his  days  glide 
along  in  tranquillity,  enlivened  by  fuch  agreeable  employments.’ 

His  tragedy  of  Orejles  was  performed  at  Paris,  in  1759,  as 
was  his  Rome  Preferred  in  the  year  following.  Thefe  two  dra¬ 
mas,  like  his  Merope ,  and  The  Death  of  Ccefar ,  are  free  from 
love  Tories.  Fie  wifhed  to  purge  the  Page  from  every  thing 
incapable  of  producing  the  emotions  proper  to  tragedy.  We 
have  here  hisepiflie,  on  this  fubjetSf,  to  the  King  of  Pruiiia,  pre¬ 
fented  with  the  manufeript  of  Grebes  ;  of  which  the  following 
tranflation  is  given  : 

O  thou  in  vvhofe  capacious  mind 
The  Poet  with  the  Critic  join’d. 

Unite  their  mingled  fires, 

Thefe  homely  lines  deign  to  perufe. 

Faint  tranfeript  of  a  Grecian  mufe, 

Whofe  brains  the  world  admires. 

Say  if  it  would  the  feene  improve. 

Should  old  Ele&ra  talk  of  love, 

And  languifhing  complain, 

Or  frantic  for  her  flaughter’d  Sire, 

With  fell  revenge  her  bofom  fire. 

Till  blood  efface  the  llain  ? 

’Tis  granted  that  at  warm  fifteen, 

A  fighing  Princefs  might  be  feen. 

To  burn  in  am’rous  flame  ; 

But  pail  the  hey  day  of  the  blood. 

Now  cool'd  the  luby  youthful  flood. 

At  forty — is’t  the  lame  ? 

*  It  is  here  faid  that  he  did  not,  on  this  occaflon,  give  up  his • 
houfe  at  Paris;  and  that  (as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  his  agent) 
he  continued  at  the  expence  of  30,000  livres  per  arm.  there. 
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Nor  fliould  Orefies  figh  and  whine, 

And  for  a  miflrefs  idly  pine. 

Or  weep  becaufe  he’s  fcorn’d ; 

By  fury  Hung  he  madly  drew 
His  falchion,  and  his  mother  flew; 

With  other  flames  he  burn’d. 

Now,  my  Apollo,  deign  to  tell. 

If  I  have  reafon’d  ill  or  well. 

And  which  will  hand  the  teffc  ? 

Crebillon  and  the  Grecian  bard 
Humbly  fo licit  your  award, 

Say,  which  will  pleafe  you  befl  ? 

*  It  mull  be  owned,  fays  our  Author,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  this  kind  of  life,  or  any  thing  do  more  honour  to  phi- 
lofophy  and  the  Belles,-lettres.  This  happinefs  would  have  been  more 
lading,  and  would  not  have  given  place  to  a  Hill  greater  happinefs, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  difpute  on  a  fubjedt  in  mixed  mathematics, 
which  arofe  between  Maupertuis,  who  likevvife  lived  at  that  time 
with  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  Koenig,  librarian  to  the  Princefs  of 
Orange,  at  the  Hague.  This  difpute  was  a  continuation  of  that 
which  for  a  long  time  had  divided  the  mathematicians  about  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead  forces.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  a  little  quackery 
gets  into  this  fubjedt,  as  well  as  into  theology  and  medicine.  It  was 
a  molt  trifling  queltion  at  bed,  for  let  them  entangle  it  as  much  as 
they  will,  they  mull  always  return  to  the  plain  laws  of  motion.  The 
tempers  of  the  difputants  were  fowered,  and  Maupertuis,  who  ruled 
the  Academy  at  Berlin,  procured  a  condemnation  of  Koenig’s  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  year  1752,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  the  late  Leib¬ 
nitz,  without  being  able  to  produce  the  original  of  that  letter, 
which  however  had  been  feen  by  Mr.  Wolf.  He  went  ftill  farther, 
— he  wrote  to  the  Princefs  of  Orange,  to  beg  her  to  difmiis  Koenig 
from  his  employment  of  librarian  ;  and  reprefented  him  to  the  King 
of  Pruflia,  as  a  man  who  had  been  wanting  in  the  refpedl  due  to  his 
Majefty.  Voltaire,  who  h  .d  pafled  two  whole  years  at  Cirey  with. 
Kcenig,  during  which  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy,  thought  it  was 
his  duty  openly  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  friend. 

*  The  quarrel  became  violent,  and  the  ftudy  of  phiiofophy  dege¬ 
nerated  into  fadlion  and  cabal.  Maupertuis  was  at  feme  pains  to 
have  it  reported  at  court,  that  one  day  while  General  Manflein 
happened  to  be  in  the  apartments  of  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  who  was  then 
tranilating  into  French,  The  Memoirs  of  Ruff  a ,  compofed  by  that  of¬ 
ficer,  the  King,  in  his  ufual  manner,  lent  a  copy  of  verfes  to  be  ex¬ 
amined,  when  Voltaire  faid  to  Manflein,  Let  us  leave  off  for  the  pre - 
fent,  my  f  riend,  you  fee  the  King  has  fent  me  his  dirty  linen  to  voajh,  / 
<1 mil  vsajh  youds  another  time .  A  Angle  word  is  fometimes  fufiicient 
to  ruin  a  man  at  court  ;  Maupertuis  imputed  fuch  a  word  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  fucceeded. 

*  It  was  about  this  very  time  that  Maupertuis  publifhed  his  very 
ftrange  Philofophical  Letters,  in  which  he  propofed  to  build  a  Latin 
city  ;  to  fail  in  quell  of  difeoveries  diredly  under  the  Pole  ;  to  perfo¬ 
rate  the  earth  to  the  center;— to  go  to  the  btreights  of  Magellan, 
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and  difife£l  the  brains  of  a  Patagonian,  in  order  to  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  the  foul ; — to  cover  the  bodies  of  the  fick  with  pitch,  to 
prevent  the  danger  of  perfpiration  •,  and  above  all,  not  to  pay  the 
phyfician.* 

M.  de  Voltaire  did  not  fail  to  heighten,  with  his  utmofl: 
powers  of  raillery,  every  thing  which  he  found,  or  could  make, 
ridiculous,  in  the  projedls  of  M.  Maupertuis..  The  affair  is 
fufficiently  known  to  the  learned  world,  and  the  learned  world 
hath  fuffciently  laughed  at  it.  In  fhort,  Maupertuis  was  care¬ 
ful  to  unite  his  own  caufe  with  that  of  the  King  ;  Voltaire  was 
eonfidered  as  having  failed  in  refpefl  to  hisMajefty  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  mofl  refpedlful  manner,  he  returned  to  the  King 
his  Chamberlain’s  Key,  and  the  Crofs  of  his  Order  of  Merit : 
accompanied  with  four  lines  of  verfe,  in  which  he,  with  great 
delicacy,  compares  his  fituation  to  that  of  a  jealous  lover,  who 
fends  back  the  picture  of  his  miftrefs. — The  King  did  honour 
to  himfdlf  by  returning  the  Key  and  the  Ribbon ;  but  they 
v/ere  not  followed  by  an  immediate  reconciliation.  Voltaire 
fet  out  to  pay  a  vifit  to  her  Highnefs  the  Duchefs  of  Gotha, 
who  honoured  him  with  her  friendfhip  as  long  as  fhe  lived. 

*  It  was  for  her  that  he  wrote  The  Annals  of  the  Empire ,  about  a 
year  after ;  a  work  which  was  entirely  new  modelled  in  his  EJfay 
upon  the  Hifory  of  the  Genius  and  Manners  of  Nations . 

*  While  he  remained  at  Gotha,  Maupertuis  employed  all  his  bat¬ 
teries  again#  our  traveller,  which  lie  has  made  fenfible  of  when  he 
came  to  meet  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  at  Francfort  on  the  Mayne. 

‘  On  the  fir#  of  June,  an  hone#  German,  who  neither  loved  the 
French  nor  their  verfes,  came,  and  in  bad  French  demanded  the 
works  in  poejhy  of  the  King  his  mailer.  Our  Traveller  replied,  that 
the  works  in  poejhy  were  with  the  rell  of  his  property  at  Leipfic. 
The  German  informed  him,  that  he  was  oidered  to  Francfort,  and 
mull  not  depart  till  thefe  works  arrived.  Mr.  de  Voltaire  gave  him 
the  Key  of  Chamberlain,  and  the  Crofs  of  the  Order,  and  promifed 
to  rellore  what  he  had  demanded ;  upon  which  the  meffenger  wrote 
the  following  billet : 

“SIR, 

€t  So  foon  the  large  packet  from  Leipfic  lhall  be  here,  where  is  the 
u  work  of  poefhy  of  the  King,  my  mailer,  you  may  depart  where* 
“  ever  you  think  proper. 

“  Francfort,  ill  June,  1753.” 

*  The  prifoner  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  note,  Good  for  the  nvorh 

of  poejhy  of  the  King ,  your  majler. 

*  But  when  the  verfes  arrived,  it  was  pretended  there  were  fome 
Bills  of  Exchange  expedled,  which  did  not  arrive. — The  travellers 
w'ere  detained  fifteen  days  at  the  fign  of  the  Goat,  on  account  of 
thefe  pretended  Bills ;  and  at  laft  were  not  permitted  to  depart  with¬ 
out  paying  a  confiderable  ranfom.  Thefe  are  details  which  never 
come  to  the  ears  of  Kings.* 

As  there  was  fomething  ridiculous  in  the  ferioufnefs  of  this 
quarrel,  the  King  of  Pruflia  manifefted  his  great  wifdom,  in 
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his  defire  to  have  it  buried  in  oblivion,  and  both  parties  (hewed 
their  juft  fenfe  of  propriety,  by  their  readinefs  to  forget  it. 
The  King  fent  back  his  poejhy  to  his  old  admirer  ;  and,  foon 
after,  followed  a  number  of  new  verfes.  Voltaire  read  over 
again  the  eloquent  and  affedfing  letter  which  the  King  fent  him 
in  Auguft?  1750;  his  former  tendernefs  returned;  and  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  tc  After  fuch  a  letter,  I  muft  have  been 
greatly  in  the  wrong  !” 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  truft  him- 
felf  again  at  Berlin.  He  went  and  parted  fometime  at  a  6  little 
eitate  he  had  in  Alface,  in  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  where  he  publifhed  the  Annals  of  the  Empire ,  which  he  made  a 
prefent  of  to  John  Frederic  Shoeflen,  bookfeller  at  Colmar,  and  bro- 
ther  to  the  celebrated  Shoeflen,  Profeflbr  of  Hiftory  at  Strasbourg* 
This  bookfeller’s  affairs  were  much  out  of  order,  and  Mr.  de  Vol¬ 
taire  lent  him  ten  thoufand  livres.  Upon  this  occafion  we  cannot 
help  exprefiing  our  aftonifhment  at  the  meannefs  of  thole  fcribblers, 
who  gave  it  out,  that  he  had  made  an  immenfe  fortune  by  the  con- 
ftant  fale  of  his  works, 

*  Mr.  Vernet,  a  French  refugee,  and  minifler  of  the  gofpel  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  Meffrs.  Cramer,  old  freemen  of  that  famous  city,  wrote 
to  him  while  at  Colmar,  requiring  him  to  come  and  print  his  works 
there.  The  two  brothers,  who  were  at  the  head  of  a  fociety  of 
bookfellers,  were  preferred,  and  he  gave  them  to  tbefe  gentlemen 
on  the  fame  terms  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Shoeflen,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a 
prefent.  He  then  went  to  Geneva  with  his  neice,  and  his  friend  Mr, 
Coligny,  who  had  adled  as  his  fecretary,  and  who  has  fince  been  fe- 
cretary  and  librarian  to  the  Eledlor  Palatine. 

‘  He  purchafed  a  leafe  for  life  of  a  country-houfe  near  that  town, 
where  the  neighbourhood  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  where  is  the 
flneft  view  in  Europe.  He  bought  another  at  Laufanne,  and  both 
of  them  upon  condition  that  a  certain  fum  fhould  be  returned  him 
when  he  quitted  them.  It  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
getting  an  eftablilhment  in  thefe  Cantons,  fince  the  time  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  Calvin. 

‘  He  likewife  purchafed  two  ellates  in  the  Pays  de  Gex ,  about  a 
league  from  Geneva.  His  principal  refidence  was  at  Ferney,  of 
which  he  made  a  prefent  to  Madame  Denis :  it  was  a^Seignory, 
which  had  been  abfolutely  free  ftom  all  royal  duties  and  imports  from 
the  time  of  Henry  IV.  In  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
there  are  not  two  which  have  the  fame  privileges ;  the  King  con¬ 
firmed  thefe  privileges  to  him  by  a  warrant,  which  was  an  obliga¬ 
tion  conferred  on  him  by  the  intereft  of  the  moft  generous  and  wor- 
thieft  of  men,  the  Duke  de  Choifeul,  to  whom  he  had  not  even  the 
honour  of  being  perfonally  known, 

*  The  little  Pays  de  Gex  was  at  this  time  almort  a  favage  defart; 
Fourfcore  ploughs  had  been  laid  afide  ever  fince  the  revocation  of 
the  edift  of  Nants  ;  half  the  country  was  a  continued  morafs,  which 
produced  difeafes  and  infe&ion.  Our  Author’s  ambition  was  to 
fettle  in  fome  forfaken  Canton,  and  to  rertorc  it  to  its  former  flourifh- 
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ing  condition.  As  we  advance  nothing  without  authentic  proofs, 
we  fhall  tranferibe  only  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Bifhop  of  Annecy, 
in  whofe  diocefe  Ferney  is  fituated.  We  cannot  recover  the  date  of 
the  letter,  but  it  was  written  in  the  year  1759. 

“SIR, 

“  The  parfon  of  the  little  village  of  N  .  .  .  .  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  my  eftate,  has  commenced  a  procefs  sgainft  my  vaffals  of  Ferney, ' 
and  having  frequently  left  his  cure  to  carry  it  on  at  Dijon,  he  eafily 
overpowers  the  farmers  who  are  kept  at  home  in  order  to  labour  for 
their  daily  fupport.  He  charges  them  fifteen  hundred  livres  colls  of 
fuit,  and  has  the  cruelty  to  include  in  thofe  cods  the  expence  of  the 
journeys  he  took  on  purpofe  to  ruin  them.  You,  Sir,  know  better 
than  I,  how  the  Popes  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  were  incenfed 
againft  the  clergy  who  facrificed  to  temporal  affairs  that  time  which 
lhould  have  been  dedicated  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar.  But  if  they 
bad  been  told  that  a  pridl  came  with  officers  of  juftice  to  extort  mo¬ 
ney  from  families,  to  oblige  them  to  part  with  the  only  meadow 
which  they  had  to  feed  their  cattle,  and  to  take  the  milk  from  their 
children,  what  would  the  Ireneufes,  thejeroms,  and  Auguftins,  have 
faid  ?  This  is  what  a  karf°n  has  done  at  the  gate  of  my  calfle.  I 
fent  to  let  him  know  that  I  would  pay  the  greatefi:  part  of  what  he 
exacted  from  my  tenants,  but  he  anfwered  that  that  would  not  fa- 
tisfy  him. 

“  You,  no  doubt,  figh  at  the  thoughts  of  any  pallors  of'  the  true 
church  fetting  fuch  horrid  examples,  while  there  is  not  a  fingle  in- 
fiance  of  a  Protefiant  clergyman  having  entered  into  a  law-fuit  with 
his  *  parifhioners  about  money  matters.  Sec.’’ 

*  This  letter,  and  the  iffue  of  that  affair,  may  fuggell  fome  very 
important  reflexions.  Mr.  de  Voltaire  put  an  end  to  the  procefs, 
and  the  whole  affair,  by  paying  the  claims  which  oppreffed  his  poor 
tenants  out  of  his  own  pocket;  and  this  wretched  diitridl  very  foon 
changed  its  appearance. 

6  Fie  extricated  himfelf  more  agreeably  out  of  a  difpute  in  the  Pro- 
teilant  country,  where  he  had  two  very  agreeable  poffdfions,  the  one 
at  Geneva,  which  is  ftiil  called  the  Houfe  of  Delights,  and  the  other 
at  Laufanne. 

‘  It  is  fufficiently  known  how  dearly  he  loved  liberty  ;  to  what 
degree  he  hated  perfection,  and  with  what  horror  he  at  all  times 
looked  upon  thofe  wicked  hypocrites  who,  in  the  name  of  God, 
dared  to  deftroy,  by  the  moil  dreadful  punilhments,  thofe  people 
whom  they  accufed  of  differing  from  them  in  fentiment.  It  was 
upon  fuch  occanons  that  he  fometimes  repeated, 

‘  ]  pretend  not  to  decide  between  Rome  and  Geneva. 

‘  One  of  thefe  letters  happened  to  be  made  public  by  a  very  common 
indiferetiou,  in  which  he  laid  that  that  Picard,  John  Chauvin  (called 
Calvin)  the  affaffmator  of  Servetus,  had  a  diabolical  heart ,  and  fome 

*  *  What  occafions  the  Protellatit  clergy  having  no  fuits  with  their 
fiocks,  is  their  being  paid  their  falaries  by  their  States.  They  have 
no  difpute  with  miferable  wretches  about  their  eighth  or  tenth  fheaf. 
The  Emprefs  Catharine  has  taken  the  fame  method  in  her  immenfe 
dominions,  where  the  plague  of  tythes  is  unknown.’ 
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bigots  were  offended,  or  pretended  to  be  offended,  at  the  expreflion. 
A  Gentleman  of  Geneva,  of  the  name  of  Rival,  who  was  a  man  of 
genius,  addreffed  the  following  lines  to  him  upon  that  occafion: 
Servetus  in  a  bigot  age, 

’Gainft  orthodoxy  turn’d  his  rage* 

He  was  not  over  wife  ; 

Calvin  with  equal  madnefs  led. 

Devotes  to  flames  the  guilty  head. 

And  poor  Servetus  dies. 

Our  ancient  fenate  aids  the  caufe, 

Abets  thofe  fanguinary  laws. 

And  lights  th’  inhuman  fires : 

Our  ancient  fenate  fure  was  wrong, 

Tojoin  a  blinded  frantic  throng, 

Whom  barbarous  rage  infpires. 

We  mourn’d  the  Frenchmens  favage  zeal, 

Deftru&ive  of  the  public  weal. 

By  which  their  victims  bled  : 

And  yet  at  home,  we  did  the  fame. 

And  madly  to  the  raging  flame  ^ 

A  haplefs  wanderer  led. 

The  meddling  prieft  to  purge  his  bile, 

Who  kindles  frelh  th’  extinguifh’d  pile. 

And  bright  religion  ftains. 

By  commentaries,  which  reveal 
What  he  for  ever  fhould  conceal. 

Shews  too  his  heated  brains. 

E’en  thou,  Voltaire,  fo  juftly  priz’d. 

If  thou  by  me  might  be  advis  d, 

Forbid  thy  pen  to  lfray  ; 

Nor  honours  to  our  faint  refufe. 

With  us,  fince  your  abode  you  choofe, 

5Tis  fure  the  prudent  way. 

Nature  and  fortune  both  combine. 

In  you  their  choice!!  gifts  to  join. 

With  wealth,  with  genius  bleft ; 

Nor  want  we  fenfe  your  works  to  prize. 

If  they  have  merit,  we  have  eyes. 

By  all  their  worth’s  con  fell. 

Here  peace  and  freedom  crown  your  age. 

Here  Tronchin  too,  a  friendly  fage,  . 

Your  health  inceffant  guards; 

Then  while  fuch  bleflings  you  enjoy, 

Would  you  your  happinefs  deflroy, 

For  Satire’s  lean  rewards  ? 

*  Our  Author  replied  to  thefe  verfes  by  the  following: 

No  fure,  l  can’t  be  in  the  wrong, 

Loud  to  proclaim  with  daring  tongue 
.  f  The  thoughts  of  every  fage  ; 

The  man  whofe  heart  for  virtue  glows, 

*  Nor  daftard  fears,  nor  danger  knows. 

But  fiems  fanatic  rage. 
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Full  forty  years  I’ve  boldly  fought 
The  wretches  that  would  fetter  thought. 

And  tyrannize  the  mind  ; 

And  furely  in  this  petty  flate, 
js[ow  to  recant,  the  blame  were  great, 

5Twould  fpeak  me  mean  and  blind. 

Full  oft  mankind’s  infiduous  foe. 

Leaving  the  dreary  realms  below. 

To  Peter’s  chair  has  fhuffled  ; 

And  oft  his  claws  and  tail  conceal’d. 

So  clofe  they  could  not  be  beheld. 

In  Calvin’s  cloak  been  muffled. 

Still  keen  refentment  fires  my  breaft, 

Thofe  holy  murd’rers  I  deteft. 

Who  fword  and  fire  employ  ; 

Who  in  our  heavenly  Father’s  caufe. 

Breaking  his  fundamental  laws. 

His  images  deftroy. 

So  long  as  life  informs  my  heart. 

I’ll  conftant  adt  my  wonted  part. 

Be  proud  and  tender  flill ; 

O’er  Dubourg  and  Servetus  pour 
With  equal  zeal  the  pious  fhower. 

Nor  dread  the  threaten’d  ill. 

But  now  thofe  horrid  feenes  are  o’er. 

The  blazing  pile  we  fee  no  more ; 

That  frantic  zeal  is  fled ; 

Hypocrify  now  fills  its  room, 

Whofe  train  diffufing  fullen  gloom. 

Their  baneful  influence  fhed. 

Ye  bafe  unfightly  crew  avaunt. 

Silence  your  vile  unmeaning  cant. 

That  cheats  the  gaping  throng ; 

Your  ftupid  hymns,  your  fermons  vile, 
v  I  do  not  think  them  worth  the  while. 

And,  am  I  in  the  wrong  ? 

e  We  may  fee  by  this  anfwer,  that  he  was  neither  of  Apollos,  nor 
of  Cephas,  and  that  he  preached  toleration  to  the  Froteftant  churches, 
as  well  as  to  the  Rdlmifh.  He  always  faid,  that  it  was  the  only 
way  to  make  life  tolerable,  and  that  he  would  be  content  to  die,  if 
he  could  eftablifh  thefe  maxims  in  Europe.  It  may  be  faid  that  he 
has  not  been  altogether  miftaken  in  his  defign,  and  that  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  render  the  clergy  from  Geneva  to  Madrid, 
more  gentle  and  humane,  and  efpecially  by  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
laity. 

*  Being  perfuaded  that  the  reprefentations  of  dramatic  works  of 
genius  contributed  as  much  to  foften  favage  manners,  as  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Gladiators  formerly  did  to  harden  them,  he  built  an 
handfome  little  theatre  at  Ferney,  and  notwithftanding  his  bad  ftate 
of  health,  fometimes  played  himfelf ;  his  niece,  Madame  Denis, 

who 
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^vho  pofleffed  uncommon  talents  for  mufic  and  elocution,  a&ed  fede¬ 
ral  characters  there.  Mademoifelle  Clairon,  and  the  famous  Lekain, 
performed  in  fome  pieces  on  that  fUge,  and  people  twenty  leagues 
dillant  came  to  hear  them.  He  has  okener  than  once  had  (uppers  of 
a  hundred  covers,  and  balls ;  but  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  life  of  diffipation,  he  never  difeontinued  his 
ftudies.  On  the  20th  of  Auguit,  i7?S»  be  brought  his  Orphan  of 
China  upon  the  ftage  at  Paris,  and  Tancred  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1760.  Mademoifelle  Clairon,  and  Mr.  Lekain,  difplayed  all  their 
abilities  in  performing  thefe  pieces. 

*  The  Scotchwoman,  a  comedy,  in  profe,  was  not  intended  for 
the  ftage  ;  but  it  was  played  with  great  fuccefs  that  year.  He  amu- 
fed  himfelf  in  compofing  this  piece  to  chalHfe  the  abufive  Freron, 
whom  he  mortified,  but  did  not  correct.  This  comedy,  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Colman  #,  had  as  great  a  run  at  London  as  at 
Paris.  Thefe  works  took  no  time  :  the  Scotchwoman  was  written  in 
tight  days,  and  Tancred  in  a  month.’ 

*  Colman’s  play  is  entitled  The  Engli/h  Merchant. 

[To  be  continued .] 


AttT.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Race  of  Valois  :  In* 
terfperfed  with  interelling  Anecdotes.  To  which  is  added,  a 
l  our  through  the  Weftern,  Southern,  and  interior  Provinces  of 
France;  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  Nathaniel  Wraxall,  jun.  Efq; 
Svo.  2  Vols.  10  s.  6  d.  Boards.  Lilly.  1777* 

Reat  events  having  often  arifen  from  caufes  in  themfelves 
y  the  moll  inconlidcrable,  it  is  jullly  regarded  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  dyty  of  an  hiftorian,  to  mark  with  attentive  ob¬ 
servation,  and  faithfully  to  relate,  every  circumftance,  however 
minute,  which  has  had  an  apparent  influence  in  forming  pub¬ 
lic  characters,  and  producing  revolutions  in  fociety.  But  the 
writer  of  the  memoirs  of  individuals  who  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  on  the  great  political  theatre  of  the  world,  has  fome 
advantage  even  above  the  profelfed  hiftorian  in  difeovering  and 
pointing  out  fuch  incidents,  as,  though  trifling  in  their  nature, 
acauiie  importance  from  their  connexions  and  operations,  and 
hereby  laying  open  the  true  mot  ves  which  gave  birth  to  many 
important  tranfaXions,  and  tracing  back  events  to  their  real, 
though  often  concealed  and  unfufpeXed  fourpes. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  hiftory  which  affords  a  greater 
variety  of  opportunities  for  the  difplay  of  penetration,  than 
that  of  which  the  author  of  thefe  memoirs  has  chofen  to  treat. 
During  this  period,  perfonal  jealoufies  and  domeftic  feuds  were 
fo  frequent  and  violent,  and  the  affairs  of  gallantry  were  fo 
clofely  interwoven  with  thofe  of  the  Rate,  that  private  refent- 
ments,  and  private  intrigues,  had  no  inconftderable  fhare  in 
producing  the  frequent  changes  which  happened  in  govern¬ 
ment. 


Rev,  Feb.  1777. 
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Though  Mr.  Wraxall  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  availed  him- 
felf  of  this  circumftance  fo  much  as  might  have  been  expeded, 
he  has  furnifhed  the  philofopbical  reader  with  many  interefting 
materials,  and  hints,  for  reflexion  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
has  provided  an  agreeable  entertainment  for  thofe,  whofe  prin¬ 
cipal  end  in  reading  hiftory  is,  to  be  amufed.  We  muft  how¬ 
ever  remark,  that  his  work  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
thofe  readers  who  are  not  already  familiarly  converfant  with  the 
hiftory  of  France,  if  he  had  been  more  careful  to  mark  the 
chronological  feries  of  events  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
more  fatisfaCfory  to  all  his  readers,  if  he  had  been  lefs  fparing 
uf  his  authorities.  The  Author's  ftyle,  though  on  the  whole 
elegant,  fometimes' approaches  fo  near  to  the  French  manner, 
as  to  have  the  air  of  a  tranflation  ;  but  this  we  impute  to  his 
great  familiarity  with  the  French  language. 

As  a  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  (hall  lay  before  our 
Readers  the  following  account  of  the  death  of  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

c  The  concluding  fcenes  of  Louis's  life  hold  up  one  of  the  moft: 
awful  pictures  which  can  be  prefented  to  the  imagination. 
That  of  Pygmalion,  though  heightened  by  the  colours  of Fenc- 
lon’s  rich  and  defcriptive  pen,  is  not  more  tremendous,  or  more 
affecting.  He  exhaufted  every  power  of  medicine,  or  devotion, 
or  artifice,  to  prolong  a  miferable  and  hateful  exigence.  To 
infpire  him  with  gaiety,  the  moft  beautiful  girls  were  brought 
to  dance  round  his  houfe,  and  bands  of  men  who  played  on 
lutes  accompanied  them.  To  intercede  with  heaven  in  his  be¬ 
half,  proceflions  were  ordered  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
for  his  recovery  ;  and  public  prayers  offered,  to  avert  the  Bize, 
a  cold,  piercing  wind,  which  incommoded  him  extremely.  A 
vaft  collection  of  relics  was  brought,  as  if  to  fecure  him  by 
their  influence  from  the  ftroke  6f  death  :  while  his  phyfician 
treated  him  with  infult,  and  extorted  from  him  vaft  fums  of 
money;  which  the  King  dared  not  to  refufe  him  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances.  It  is  even  pretended,  that  a  bath  of  infants  blood 
was  prepared  for  him,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  foften 
the  acrimony  of  his  fcorbutic  humours  ;  but  to  this  we  may  lend 
a  very  flender  faith.  After  changing  his  place  of  refidence 
many  times,  he  fat  down  at  the  caftle  of  P/ej/is-les-Tours,  The 
walls  were  covered  with  iron  fpikes  ;  a  guard  of  crofs-bow  men 
watched  night  and  day,  as  if  to  fedure  him  from  invafion.  He 
heard  enemies  in  the  palling  wind  :  every  thing  terrified  and 
alarmed  his  guilty  mind.  Only  one  wicket  admitted  into  the 
caftle;  and  fcarce  any  one  approached  his  perfon,  except  the 
lady  of  Beaujeu,  his  daughter,  and  herhufband.  During  thefe 
difmal  circumftances,  he  yet  tried  to  perfuade  himfelf  and  others 
that  he  might  live.  In  this  flattering  delufion,  he  fent  to  feek 
a  Calabrian  hermit,  eminent  for  fanCfity,  named  Francifco  de 

1  Paolo. 
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Paolo.  He  threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  this  Monk  ;  be- 
fought  with  humble  fupplications  his  intereft  with  the  Deity  for 
the  prolongation  of  his  life ;  built  him  two  convents,  as  proofs 
of  his  zeal ;  and  knew  no  bounds  to  his  adulation  and  refpedt 
for  the  fuppofed  minifter  of  heaven.  Finding  however  the  in¬ 
evitable  hour  of  fate  advance,  and  unable  longer  to  turn  his 
eyes  from  the  furvey  of  it;  he  fent  for  Charles  his  fon  from 
Amboife,  and  gave  him  fome  falutary  advice,  exa&ly  oppofite 
to  the  uniform  tenor  of  all  his  own  conduct — to  cherifh  the 
princes  of  the  blood;  to  govern  by  the  advice  of  his  nobles  ; 
not  to  controvert  the  eftablifhed  laws  ;  and  to  diminifh  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  impofts  with  which  he  had  burdened  his  fubjedls.  This 
was  the  concluding  a£t  of  his  life  :  he  expired  fome  days  after. 
Thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  will 
be  flrikingly  reminded,  on  the  perufal  of  this  ftory,  of  the  de- 
feription  of  Tiberius’s  exit,  as  related  by  Tacitus.  It  feeriris 
marked  with  all  the  fame  ftrokes  of  chara&er. — c  Jam  Tiberium 
corpus,  jam  vires,  nondum  difiimulatio  deferebat.  Idem  animi 
rigor,  fermone  ac  vultu  intentus,  quaefita  interdum  comitate, 
quamvis  manifeftam  defe£lionem  tegebat ;  mutatifque  faepius 
locis,  tandem  apud  promontorium  Mifeni  confedit.’ 

The  Author’s  defign  required  him  to  conclude  the  feries  of 
the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Valois  with  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
But  this  part  of  his  plan  he  has  not  been  able  to  prevail  upon 
himfelf  to  execute.  As  his  apology  is  rather  fingular,  we  fha'l 
give  it  in  his  own  words  :  6  That  languor  and  latitude  of  mind, 
fays  he,  which  we  naturally  experience  after  any  continual  ap¬ 
plication  or  exertion  of  our  faculties  to  one  objedi  muft  be  my  apo¬ 
logy.’  To  fupply  the  place  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  hiftory, 
and  fill  up  the  fecond  volume,  the  Author  has  added  a  tour 
through  part  of  France,  from  whence  we  fhall  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  Mont  St.  Michael. 

‘  This  extraordinary  rock — for  it  is  no  more—  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  of  Avranches.  Nature  has  completely  for¬ 
tified  one  fide,  by  its  craggy  and  almofl  perpendicular  defcent, 
which  renders  it  impracticable  for  courage  or  addrefs,  however 
confummate,  to  fcale  or  mount  it.  The  other  parts  are  fur- 
rounded  by  walls,  fenced  with  femilunar  towers  in  the  Gothic 
manner;  but  fufficiently  ftrong,  fuperadded  to  the  advantages  of 
its  fituation,  to  defpife  all  attack.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  begins  a  flreet  or  town,  which  winds  round  its  bafe  to  a 
confiderable  heighth.  Above,  are  chambers  where  prifoners  of 
ftate  are  kept,  and  other  buildings  intended  for  refidence ;  and 
on  the  fummit  is  ere&ed  the  abbey  itfelf,  occupying  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fpace  of  ground,  and  of  a  flrength  and  folidity  equal  to 
its  enormous  fize  ;  fince  it  has  flood  all  the  (forms  of  heaven, 
in  this  elevated  and  expofed  fituation,  daring  many  centuries, 

I  2  — I  fpent 
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—I  fpent  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  different  parts  of  this  edi¬ 
fice;  and  as  the  Swifs  who  conducted  me  through  them,  found 
he  could  Trot  gratify  mycuriofity  too  minutely,  he  left  no  apart¬ 
ment  or  chamber  unfeen.  T  he  <c  Sale  de  Chevalerie,”  or 
knights  hall,  reminded  me  of  that  at  Marienburgh  in  Polifh 
Pruflia.  Jt  is  equally  fpacious,  but  more  barbarous  and  rude, 
becaufe  feme  hundred  years  prior  in  its  erection.  Here  the 
Knights  of  St.  Michael  ufed  to  meet  in  folemn  convocation  on 
important  occafiors.  They  were  the  defenders  and  guardians 
of  this  mountain  and  abbey,  as  thofe  of  the  temple,  and  of  St. 
John  of  Jerufalem,  were  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  At  one  end  is 
a  painting  of  the  archangel,  the  patron  of  their  order;  and  in 
this  hall  Louis  the  Eleventh  fir  ft  inftituted,  and  inverted  with 
the  infignia  of  knighthood,  the  chevaliers  of  the  crofs  of  St. 
Michael.  We  palled  on  through  feveral  leffer  rooms  into  a 
long  paflage,  on  one  fide  of  which  the  Swifa  opened  a  door, 
and  through  a  narrow  entrance,  perfectly  dark,  he  led  me,  by 
a  fecund  door,  into  an  apartment,  or  dungeon  —  for  it  rather 
merited  the  latter  than  the  former  appellation — in  the  middle 
of  which  Hood  a  cage.  It  was  compofed  of  prodigious  wooden 
bars  ;  and  the  wicket  which  admitted  into  it  was  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  thicknefs.  I  went  into  the  inftde  :  the  fpace  it  com¬ 
prized  was  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  or  fourteen  ;  and  it  might 
be  nearly  twenty  in  height.  This  was  the  abode  of  many 
eminent  victims  in  former  ages,  whofe  names  and  miferies  are 
now  obliterated  and  forgotten.  cc  There  was,  faid  my  con- 
dudlor,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1  aft  century  a  certain  news 
writer  in  Holland,  who  had  prefumed  to  print  l'ome  very  fevere 
and  f&rcartic  refledtions  On  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  Some  months  after,  he  was  induced,  by  a  per- 
fon  fent  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe,  to  make  a  tour  into  French 
Flanders.  The  inrtant  he  had  quitted  the  Dutch  territories, 
he  was  put  under  arrert,  and  immediately,  by  his  Majefty’s  ex- 
prefs  command,  conduced  to  this  place.  They  fhut  him  up 
in  this  cage.  Here  he  lived  upwards  of  three  and  twenty  years ; 
and  here,  at  length,  he  expiied.—  During  the  long  nights  of 
winter,  continued  the  man,  no  candle  or  fire  was  allowed  him. 
He  was  not  petmitted  to  have  any  book.  He  faw  no  human 
face  except  the  gaoler,  who  came  once  every  day  to  prefent 
him,  through  a  hole  in  the  w  icket,  his  little  portion  of  bread 
and  wine.  No  inftrument  was  given  him,  with  which  he 
could  dertroy  himfelf ;  but  he  found  means  at  length  to  draw 
out  a  nail  from  the  wood,  with  which  he  cut  or  engraved,  on 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  certain  fleurs  de  lis,  and  armorial  bear¬ 
ings,  which  formed  his  only  employment  and  recreation.”— * 
Thefe  I  faw,  and  they  are  indeed  very  curiourty  performed  with 
fo  rude  a  tool.  As  J  flood  within  this  dreadful  engine,  my 
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heart  funk  within  me,  I,  execrated  the  vengeance  of  the 
prince,  who,  for  fuch  a  trefpafs,  could  infii&  fo  difpropor- 
tionate  and  tremendous  a  punifhment.  I  thought  the  towers 
and  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  feemed  to  (hake,  as  confcious  of 
the  cruelty  committed  in  their  gloomy  round  ;  and  I  hailened 
out  of  this  fad  apartment,  impiefied  with  feelings  of  the  deepeft 
pity  and  indignation.  44  It  is  now  fifteen  years,  faid  the  Swifs, 
fince  a  gentleman  terminated  his  days  in  that  cage  ;  it  was  be¬ 
fore  I  came  to  refide  here  :  but  there  is  one  inftance  within  my 

own  memory.  Monfieur  de  F - ,  a  perfon  of  rank,  was  con- 

duffed  here  by  command  of  the  late  King;  he  remained  three 
years  fhut  up  in  it.  I  fed  him  myfelf  every  alay  ;  but  he  was 
allowed  books  and  candle  to  divert  his  rnifery  ;  and  at  length 
the  Abbot,  touched  with  his  deplorable  calamities,  requefted 
and  obtained  the  royal  pardon.  He  was  fet  free,  and  is  now 
alive  in  France.  The  fubterraneous  chambers,  added  he,  in 
this  mountain,  are  fo  numerous,  that  we  know  them  not  our- 
felves.  There  are  certain  dungeons,  called  Oubliettes,  into 
which  they  were  accuflomed  anciently  to  let  down  malefaffors 
guilty  of  very  heinous  crimes  :  they  provided  them  with  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine  ;  and  then  they  were  totally  for¬ 
gotten,  and  left  to  peri fh  by  hunger  in  the  dark  vaults  of  the 
rock.  This  punifhment  has  not  however  been  infiidted  by  any 
King  in  the  laft  or  prefent  century/’ 

Except  this  pafiage,  we  meet  with  few  particulars  fufficiently 
curious  and  interefting  to  lay  before  our  Readers.  The  greater 
part  of  this  fhort  narrative  confifts  of  incidents  feleffed  from 
.the  hjflories  of  France  and  England,  and  introduced  in  the 
Author’s  account  of  the  feveral  places  where  they  happened. 
This  method  of  blending  hiftory  with  travels,  however  conve¬ 
nient  it  rpay  be  to  an  Author,  who,  though  oppreiTed  with 
4  languor  and  latitude,’  muft  fill  up  his  book,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  attended  with  any  material  advantage  to  the  Reader. 

***  For  our  account  of  Mr.  Wraxall’s  Tour  through  fome 
pf  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,  fee  our  Review  for  July,  1775. 

Aut.  VII,  A  Letter  from  Governor  Pcvonall  to  Adam  Smith ,  LL.  D, 
F.  R.  S.  being  an  Examination  of  feveral  Points  of  Dodtrine, 
laid  down  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
-  Wealth  of  Nations.  4m.  1  s.  6  d.  Almon.  1 776. 

IT  was  natural  to  expedb,  that  a  work  fo  original  in  its  plan, 
and  deviating  fo  widely  in  many  particulars  from  the  com¬ 
mon  track  of  thinking  on  the  fubje£fs  of  commerce  and  policy, 
as  Dr.  Smith’s  inquiry,  could  not  pafs  without  cenfure.  This 
fiift  direct  attack  upon  it,  coming  from  a  very  refpedtable 
quarter  ;  and  being  made  with  no  inconliderable  degree  of 
judgment  and  penetration,  will  doubtlefs  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Public,  and  will  probably  be  thought  not  unworthy  of 
notice  by  the  Author  of  the  Inquiry,  We  fhall  not  however 
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enter  into  a  particular  difeuftion  of  the  queftions  canvaffed  in 
this  letter  :  but  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  we  adopted  in  our 
account  of  the  Inquiry,  (hall  lay  before  our  Readers  a  brief 
fummary  of  Governor  Pownall’s  remarks,  leaving  it  to  the  able 
and  ingenious  Author  of  the  valuable  work  which  has  given 
birth  to  them  to  defend  his  own  fyftem,  and  to  the  Public  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  difpute. 

Governor  Pownall  is  difi'atisfied  with  the  caufe  which  Dr. 
Smith  affigns  for  the  original  diftribution  of  labour,  when  he 
aferibes  it  to  a  propenfity  to  barter;  and  thinks,  it  may  be  ob- 
vioufly  explained,  by  conlidering  the  incapacity  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  diredf  ! .is  labour  into  fuch  a  variety  of  channels,  as 
fhould  be  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  the  numerous  wants  to 
which  he  is  fubjedt. 

To  the  Inquirer’s,  dodfrine,  that  labour  is  the  meafure  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  he  objedts,  that  if 
money  be  not  confidered  as  this  meafure,  having  no  other  ufc 
but  as  an  inftrument  of  circulation,  its  place  might  be  fupplied 
by  paper-currency,  or  even  by  an  account  opened  with  a 
banker,  according  to  the  practice  in  Scotland.  He  further  argues, 
that  labour  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  the  meafure  of  value, 
fince  equal  quantities  of  labour  continually  vary  in  their  value, 
from  a  variety  of  circumftances  ;  and  particularly  from  the 
qualities  and  the  objects  on  which  they  are  employed  :  labour 
(imply  confidered  not  being  the  objedf  of  exchange,  but  labour 
mixed  with  its  materials,  or  the  laboured  article  :  confequently, 
in-exchange,  the  purchafer  muft  give  an  equivalent  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  thofe  objedls  which  another  poffeffes,  as  well  as 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  his  labour.  Labour,  he  adds,  varies 
in  its  value  according  to  its  producing  power,  which  will  be 
very  different  when  applied  to  different  objedfs,  or  in  different 
circumflances:  and  it  varies  dill  farther,  with  the  difpofitions  of 
the  perfons  between  whom  it  becomes  the  fubjedt  of  exchange. 
A  thing  which  is  in  itfelf  thus  variable,  cannot,  he  apprehends, 
be  properly  confidered  as  the  final  meafure  or  ftandard  of  value. 
He  therefore  concludes  it  better  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  old  idea, 
that  money  is  the  meafure  of  value  ;  fince,  although  it  be  itfelf 
variable,  it  is  lefs  fo  than  any  other  ftandard,  and  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  fuch  by  the  general  experience  and  confent  of  man¬ 
kind  :  to  which  he  fubjoins,  as  an  idea  of  great  importance, 
that  money  ought  to  be  confidered,  not  only  as  the  inftrument 
of  circulation  and  meafure  of  value,  but  as  a  depofit ,  or  equi¬ 
valent  pledge,  for  the  articles  for  which  it  is  exchanged. 

After  controverting  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Smith’s  diftindlion 
between  the  natural  price  and  market  price  of  goods,  our 
Author  proceeds  to  point  out  diftindlly  the  difference  between 
paper  circulation  and  money,  and  to  (how  wherein  the  latter  is 
preferable  to  the  former.  His  remarks  on  this  topic  are  ex- 
,  i  ceedingiy 
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ceedingly  juft  and  interefting.  He  next  controverts  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  opinion  concerning  circuitous  commerce,  diftinguifhing 
it  from  what  he  calls  a  round-about  trade;  and  remarking,  that 
while  the  latter  conveys  goods  by  a  long  winding  courfe,  with¬ 
out  any  advantage  to  the  merchant,  and  with  much  lofs  of 
labour,  great  expence,  and  an  unneceftary  detention  of  capital 
(as  the  bringing  of  rice  from  South  Carolina  to  Great  Britain, 
to  be  from  thence  exported  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe)  the 
former  enables  the  merchant,  after  having  received  his  firfi: 
profits  in  goods  from  the  firft  market,  to  make  a  fecond  and 
perhaps  a  third  profit,  before  his  return  home,  at  different 
markets.  Such  a  monopoly  as  requires  the  round-about  trade 
he  difapproves,  but  apprehends  the  circuitous  trade  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufiy  encouraged. 

As  material  exceptions  to  Dr.  Smith’s  fundamental  do£lrine, 
that  commerce  fhould  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  without  the  in¬ 
terference  of  law,  Governor  Pownall  pleads  for  the  utility  of 
bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  infant  manufactures ;  re- 
ftraints  upon  the  importation  of  live  cattle  and  corn  ;  bounties 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  and  the  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  premiums  to  rifing  manufactures  are 
ufeful,  while  they  are  confined  to  fuch  as  are  employed  on  native 
rude  produce  ; — that  allowing  the  free  importation  of  live  cattle 
and  corn  would  create  fuch  a  difadvantageous  competition  with 
our  own  graziers  and  farmers,  as  would  difcourageagriculture; — 
that  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn  is  a  judicious  expedient 
to  relieve  the  relative  diftrefs  under  which  he  apprehends  (on 
what  grounds  of  reafoning  or  experience  we  do  not  clearly  fee) 
that  the  owners  of  land  and  farmers  muft  always  labour  in  a 
rifing  ftate,  by  accelerating  the  rife  of  the  price  of  their  com¬ 
modities,  which  are  always  the  loweft  in  the  fcale  of  prices  ; 
and  laftly,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony-trade  gives  Great 
Britain  a  relative  advantage  in  the  commercial  world,  without 
lofing  unnecefl'arily  any  abfolute  advantage,  or  of  fubjecfing 
itfelf  to  the  inconveniences  which  Dr.  Smith’s  reafonings  have 
led  him  to  apprehend. 

The  Author  has  dwelt  largely  on  this  laft  topic,  and  has  treated 
it  in  a  manner,  which  difcovers  an  extenfive  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  political  and  commercial  interefts  of  this  country. 

With  refpect  to  what  Mr.  Pownall  hath  advanced  on  the 
fuppofition  of  a  difference  between  our  landed  and  commercial 
interefts ;  the  preference  he  feems  to  give  to  the  former,  as  the 
chief  fupport  of  the  ftate;  his  arguments  againft  an  abfolute 
free  import  and  export  of  corn,  cattle,  and  other  provifions  ; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  (alleged)  diftrefles  of  the  land  workers 
and  owners  *,  arifing  from  the  continued  influx  of  riches  into 


*  Owing  to  the  continued  progreflive  rife  in  prices,  &c. 
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England,  for  near  a  century  paft  ; — we  refer  our  Readers  to  the 
very  fenfible  animadverfions  of  the  author  of  EJfays ,  Commercial 
and  Political ,  on  the  real  and  relative  interejls  of  imperial  and  de¬ 
pendent  Jlates ,  juft  publifhed  f.  On  the  above-mentioned  topics, 
the  writer  of  thefe  effays,  differs  totally  from  Governor  Pownall, 

f  See  our  Catalogue  for  this  Month. 

Art.  VIH.  Philofophical ,  Medical ,  and  Experimental  EJfays.  By 
Thomas  Percival,  M,  D.  F.  R.  S.  Sec.  Svo.  5  s.  fewed. 
Johnfon.  1776. 

H  E  Public  have  already  been  favoured  with  fome  of  the 
papers  contained  in  this  third  volume  of  the  ingenious 
Author’s  Philofophical  Effays  ;  but  which  are  difperfed  in  va¬ 
rious  publications.  He  has  therefore,  with  propriety,  collec¬ 
ted  them  together,  after  having  reviled  and  enlarged  them,  and 
has  added  feveral  original  pieces  relative  to  Medicine  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philofophy. 

Of  the  fir  ft  ciafs  are  the  Author’s  5  Obfervations  on  the  State 
of  Population  in  Mtmcheflerf  &c.  which  were  not  long  ago  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  : — 4  Tables  of  the  com¬ 
parative  Mortality  of  the  Jmall  Pox  and  Meajlesf  Sic.  which  were 
infected  in  the  laft  volumeof  the  Medical  Obfervations : — 4  An  Effay 
on  the  different  Quantities  of  Rain ,  which  fall  at  Afferent  Heights , 
over  the  fame  Spot  of  Ground  f  publifhed  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  Georgical 
Effays : — 4  Obfervations  on  the  Solution  of  Stones  of  the  Urinary 
Bladdery  by  means  of  Water  impregnated  with  fixed  Air  the 
fubftance  of  which  was  infected  in  Dr.  Prieftley’s  2d  volume  of 
Obfervations  on  Air*: — and  a  letter  4  on  the  internal  Regulation 
cf  Hofpitalsf  fir  ft  publifhed  by  Mr.  Aikin,  at  the  end  of  his 
treatii'e  on  that  fubje£t. 

Of  the  various  original  papers  contained  in  the  prefent 
volume,  feveral  relate  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  fixed  air. 
In  one  article,  particularly,  refpe&ing  this  fubjed,  Dr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  Author,  congratulates  him  on 
the  probable  fuccefs  of  their  joint  endeavours  to  difcover  a 
powerful  folvent  of  the  human  Calculus ,  in  the  Mephitic  acid , 
or  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air.  He  relates  fome  experi¬ 
ments  which  confirm  thofe  of  Dr.  Percival,  with  refpeift  to  the 
power  which  this  acid  poffeffes  ofdifiolving  a  calculus  out  of  the 
bladder  ;  and  to  other  pertinent  remarks  on  this  fubjedt,  he 
adds  the  following. 

He  takes  notice  of  the  great  diverfity  in  the  companion  of 

various  calculi ;  fo  that  the  ftrongeft  cauftic  lixivium  is  found  to 

be  infufficient  to  diffolve  fome  fpecirnens,  which  readily  yield 

to  the  application  of  fixed  air.  In  fome,  4  there  is  a  very 

large  proportion  of  animal  mucus ,  and  more  particularly  in  thofe 
■  - -  ■  ■  .  - - - — - . - -  _ _ _ _ _ 

*  See  Monthly  Review,  vol.  liv.  June  1776,  p.  433, 
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of  a  laminated  ftru&ure ;  while  fuch  as  put  on  a  more  fliining 
cryftalline  form  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  faline  and  earthy 
matter.’ — He  finds  that  the  mucus  difcharged  by  calculous  pa¬ 
tients  is  readily  foluble  in  the  cauftic  lixivium,  which  however, 
in  general,  only  foftens  and  loofens  the  texture  of  an  human  caU 
culusy  without  any  diminution  of  its  earthy  parts.  And  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Dr.  Percival’s  obfervations,  that  the  Mephitic  acid  is 
conveyed  to  the  bladder,  fo  as  to  communicate  its  folvent  power 
to  the  urine  ;  he  thinks  it  highly  probable  that,  in  many  cafes, 
advantages  might  aril'e  from  alternate courfes  of thefe  two  remedies. 
After  fufficient  trials  have  been  made  with  th elixivial folvents,  the 
Mephitic  acid  might  be  employed  with  confiderable  advantage  ; 
the  cauftic  alcali  attacking  the  mucus ,  and  thereby  diminiftiing 
the  cohefion  ;  and  eonfequently  promoting  the  power  of  the 
Mephitic  acid  on  the  earthy  parts  of  the  Calculus. 

We  hope  that  thefe  very  promifmg  attempts  of  our  Author 
and  his  ingenious  correfpondent,  to  cure  or  at  leaft  mitigate  the 
tortures  of  a  dreadful  diieafe,  will  be  ftill  further  profecuted  by 
themfelves  and  others.  They  both  juftly  take  notice  of  the 
inconveniencies  and  even  dangers  which,  in  fome  conftitutions, 
attend  the  long  continued  ufe  of  the  cauftic  lixivium,  and  the 
fevere  and  unwholefome  regimen  neceflary  to  be  perfevered  in 
during  the  courfe  of  it  ;  and,  with  equal  juftice,  recommend 
the  ufe  of  the  propofed  Mephitic  Lithontripticy  as  a  medicine, 
or  regimen  rather,  *  at  once  grateful  to  the  palate,  ftrengthen- 
ing  to  the  ftomach,  and  falutary  to  the  whole  fyftem  / — as 
*  requiring  no  reftridfions  in  diet/  and  retaining  6  its  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  undiminifhed  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels.’— ? — 
In  fa£I,  the  term  regimen  conveys  an  idea  of  abftinence  ox 
mortification  ;  but  a  regimen  of  mephitic  watery  together  with 
its  concomitant  extenfive  latitude  of  diet,  is  rather  a  courfe  of 
luxury,  -  adapted  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  even  the  moft  con- 
fum mate  epicure. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  fhall  add  a  hint  which  occurs  to  us 
on  the  prefent  fubje£f,  and  which  may  poftibly  deferve  atten¬ 
tion. — In  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Prieftley’s  fecond  volume  of 
Experiments  and  Objervaticns  on  Airy  page  356  *,  Mr.  Bewly 
has  {hewn,  that  water  may  be  made  to  receive  many  times  its 
own  bulk  of  fixed  air,  in  confequence  of  previoufly  diftolving 
in  it  a  certain  quantity  of  fixed  or  volatile  alcaline  fait.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  enquire,  whether  a  larger  portion  of  the 
mephitic  acid  may  not  be  conveyed  to  the  bladder,  after  drink¬ 
ing  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  this  new  neutral  combina¬ 
tion,  than  can  be  introduced  into  the  urine  by  ufing  the  fimple 
mephitic  water.  We  might  examine,  for  inftance,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fixed  air  contained  in  the  urine  after  the  ufe  of  thefe  two 
n - " - ■■  . 

9  Sec  Monthly  Review,  June  177b,  p,  433, 
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preparations  refpe&ively ;  or  might  try  the  folvent  powers  of 
thefe  medicated  portions  of  urine  on  fimilar  fragments  of  the 
lame  calculus. 

With  refpedf,  however, To  the  folvent  property  of  the  neutral 
mephitic  fait ,  we  muft  own  that  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  mephitic  acid  will  not  leave  a  fixed  or  volatile  alcali  to 
combine  with  a  calcareous  or  other  earth  :  but  befide  that  we 
cannot,  a  priori ,  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  chemical 
affinities  of  untried  combinations  ;  there  are  juft  grounds  to  fup- 
pofe  that,  in  confequence  of  the  acidities  which  frequently 
abound  in  the  firft  pafiages,  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
mephitic  acid  may  be  difengaged  from  the  alcali,  and  enter  the 
human  fluids,  fo  as  to  impregnate  the  urine  more  copioufly 
than  if  the  Ample  mephitic  water  had  been  employed  *. — But 
experience  alone  can  afcertain  the  propriety  of  thefe  fuggeftions. 

The  Author  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Bewly’s  method  abovemen- 
tioned  of  neutralifing  alcalis  with  fixed  air,  for  the  purpofe  of 
preparing  a  julep  to  be  ufed  as  a  febrifuge  and  antifeptic,  in 
fevers  and  other  diforders  of  a  putrid  tendency,  takes  for  granted 
that,  6  as  the  mephitic  acid  has  a  weaker  relation  to  alcaline 
falts  than  any  other  acid,  it  will  be  feparated  in  the  ftomach  ; 
and  this  elegant  faline  julep  will  thus  produce  the  effects  of  a 
tonic  and  abforbent.  But  when  it  is  thought  expedient  to  give 
this  julep  in  a  large  quantity,  not  more  than  a  drachm  of  lixivi¬ 
um  tartari  fliould  be  added  to  each  pint  of  water.  And 
even  in  this  proportion,  the  alcali  may  prove  too  diuretic,  ex¬ 
cept  in  dropfical  cafes,  to  which  it  feems  to  be  well  adapted. 
The  pleafanteft  beverage  I  have  yet  been  able  to  prepare,  is 
made  by  difl'olving  a  drachm  and  an  half  of  the  foflil  alcali, 
and  twenty-five  grains  of  bay  fait,  in  three  pints  of  pure  water, 
which  is  then  to  be  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fixed  air.  This 
liquor  exactly  refembles  very  good  Seltzer  water,  and  may  be 
drank  to  fatiety,  in  hot  climates ;  in  hedfic,  inflammatory,  or 
putrid  diforders,  without  danger,  s^d  with  great  advantage.* 

Among  the  Author’s  other  obfervations  relative  to  fixed  air, 
is  a  feries  of  experiments,  from  which  it  fliould  feem  that  this 
fluid  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and 
preferves  the  colours  and  bloom  of  the  moft  delicate  flowers. 
The  experiments  are  laid  to  have  been  made  with  Dr.  Nooth’s 
apparatus  \  but  the  Author  does  not  inform  us  whether  or  not, 
previoufly  to  his  generating  the  fixed  air  in  the  undermoft  veflel, 
he  filled  the  middle  veflel  (in  which  we  fuppofe  the  plants  to 
have  been  placed)  with  water,  which  was  afterwards  diflodged 

*  This  acid  will  readily  quit  the  alcaline  fair,  in  this  combina¬ 
tion,  merely  on  its  having  accefs  to  atmofpherical  air :  but  whether 
it  will  leave  the  alcali  on  meeting  with  the  air,  or  flatus,  in  the  in* 
teitines,  we  know  not. 
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by  the  fixed  air  from  below.  If  he  did  not,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  purity  or, 
in  other  words,  the  true  quantity  of  the  fixed  air  to  which  his 
plants  and  flowers  were  expofed.  We  are  partly  induced  to 
make  this  remark,  becaufe,  (as^  indeed  the  Author  himfelf 
obferves)  his  refults  are  diredtly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Dr.  Prieft- 
3ey  ;  who  from  his  experiments  [Obfervations  on  Air ,  vol.  i. 
page  36..]  concludes  that  tc  Fixed  air  is  prefently  fatal  to  ve¬ 
getable  life.,,  As  the  Do&or  however  has  probably  attended  to 
this  fubjedt,  in  a  new  volume  of  Obfervations  on  Air ,  &c. 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  on  the  point  of  publication,  we 
{hall  hope  foon  to  fee  thefe  contrary  refults  fatisfatttorily  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  this  work,  we  have  almoft  folely 
confined  ourfelves  to  fuch  of  the  papers  contained  in  it,  as 
relate  to  fixed  air  :  but  we  ought  to  obferve  that  it  contains 
likewife  a  variety  of  mifcellaneous  information  on  philofophical 
and  medical  fubjedts ;  prefented  under  the  form  of  detached 
eflays,  confiding  of  enquiries,  obfervations,  experiments, 
medical  cafes,  and  fhort  hints  ;  and  that  the  whole  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  ap  ufeful  addition  to  the  Author’s  two  preceding 
volumes. 


Art.  IX.  A  Commentary ,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangel fs  and 
the  Ads  of  the  Apoflles ;  together  'with  a  new  Tranfaiion  of  St. 
Paul's  firjl  Epifle  to  the  Corinthians ,  with  a  Paraphrafe  and  Notes . 

0  which  are  added  ether  theological  Pieces.  By  Zachary  Pearce, 
D.  D.  late  Lord  Bifliop  of  Rochefter.  Publiihed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  Manufcripts,  by  John  Derby,  A.  M.  his  Lordlhip’s  Chaplain, 
and  Redtor  of  Southfleet  and  Longfield.  4to.  2  vol.  2  1.  4  s. 
Boards.  Cadell. 


THIS  pofthumous  work  is  very  properly  introduced  with 
an  account  of  his  Lordfhip’s  life,  taken  chiefly  from 
a  fhort  narrative  written  by  himfelf  j  in  1769,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age ;  in  which  he  has  related  principally  the  feries  of  his 
preferments,  with  too  minute  a  detail  of  circumftances.  From 
this  narrative,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  Editor,  we 
fhall  feledl  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  entertainment  and  in- 
ttrudlion  of  the  reader,  or  ferve  to  throw  light  upon  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  character. 

He  was  born  in  1690,  in  High  Holborn,  of  a  family  re¬ 
markable  for  longevity,  to  which  he  feemed  to  have  an  here¬ 
ditary  claim.  His  education  he  received  in  the  Royal  fchool 
at  Weftminfter,  where  he  remained  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age.  This  long  continuance  of  his  initiatory  ftudies  feems 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
his  matter,  Doctor  Bufby ;  who  was  accuttomed  to  detain  thofe 
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boys  longer  under  his  difeipline,  of  whofe  future  eminence  he 
had  moll  expectation;  juftly  confidering  the  fundamental  know¬ 
ledge  which  grammar-fchools  inculcate,  as  that  which  is  leaf! 
likely  to  be  fupplied  by  future  diligence,  if  the  ftudent  be  fent 
deficient  to  the  univerfity.  To  this  circumftance,  without 
doubt,  Mr.  Pearce  was  greatly  indebted  for  that  philological 
reputation  by  which  he  was  very  early  diftinguifhed. 

The  fir  ft  public  proof  of  his  critical  abilities  was  given  in 
1716,  by  an  edition  of  Cicero  de  Oratore ,  which  underwent 
feveral  impreflions,  and  was  highly  extolled  by  the  learned 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  book  was  dedicated  to  Lord 
Parker,  the  then  chief  juftice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  who  after¬ 
wards,  in  1718,  when  the  great  leal  had  been  delivered  to  his 
Lordfhip  by  King  George  the  Fi r ft,  appointed  Mr.  Pearce  his 
chaplain  ;  and  in  1720,  prefented  him  the  reftory  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  in  1724,  with 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  fields,  Weftminfter. 
When  Mr.  PP  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  the  reft ory,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  4  You  are  not  to  thank 
me  fo  much  as  Dr.  Bentley  for  this  benefice.’  How  is  that  my 
lord?  faid  Mr.  Pearce.  4  Why,  added  his  Lordfhip,.  When  I 
afked  Dr.  Bentley  to  make  you  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  he 
confented  fo  to  do  ;  but  on  this  condition, — that  I  would  pror- 
mile  to  unmake  you  again,  as  foon  as  it  lay  in  my  power  ; 
and  now  he,  by  having  performed  his  premife,  has  bound  me 
to  give  you  this  living.*  Mr  Pearce  foon  attrafted  the  notice 
and  efteenv  of  perfens  in  the  highefl  Rations,  and  of  the 
greatefx  abilities.  Befide  Lord  Parker,  he  could  reckon  amongft 
Jhis  patrons  or  friends,  Lord  Macclesfield,  Mr.  Pulteney  (after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Bath),  Archbifhop  Potter,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  and  other  illuftrious  perfonages.  Queen  Caro- 
fine  (to  whom  he  had  been  Rrongly  recommended  by  Lady 
Sundon)  frequently  honoured  him  with  her  converfation  at  her 
drawing-room.  *  One  day  at  that  place,  fine  aiked  him,  if  he 
had  read  the  pamphlets  publifhed  by  Dr.  Stebbing  and  Mr. 
Ecfter,  upon  the  fort  of  heretics  meant  by  St.  Paul,  whom  in 
Titus  hi.  10,  11.  he  reprefents  as  ft  If-  condemned.  Tes}  Madam  ^ 
replied  the  Doftor,  /  have  read  all  the  pamphlets  written  by  thern% 
on  both  fides  of  the  quefiion.  44  Well,  faid  the  Queen,  Which 
of  the  two  do  you  think  to  be  in  the  right  r”  The  Doftor  re¬ 
plied,  44  I  cannot  fay,  Madam,  which  of  the  two  is  in  the 
ripmt,  but  I  think  that  both  of  them  are  in  the  wrong.”  She 
fmiied,  and  faid,  4  Then  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  text  ?’— 
4  Madam,’  faid  the  Doftor,  4  it  would  take  up  more  time  than 
your  Majefly  can  fpare  at  this  drawing-room,  for  me  to  give  my 
opinion  and  the  reafons  of  it;  but  if  your  Majefty  (hould  be 
pieafed  to  lay  your  commands  upon  me,  you  tdall  know  my 
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fentiments  of  the  matter  in  the  next  fermon  which  I  Thai!  have 
the  honour  to  preach  before  his  Majefty.*  Pray  do  then,  faid 
the  Queen  ;  and  Dodtor  Pearce  accordingly  made  a  fermon  on 
that  text ;  but  the  Queen  died  a  month  before  his  term  of 
preaching  came  about.’ 

In  the  year  1724,  Archbifhop  Wake,  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Chancellor,  conferred  upon  him  a  Dolor’s  degree  of  Divinity. 
In  the  fame  year  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  his 
edition  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime ,  with  a  new  Latin  vetfion 
and  notes  :  a  work  greatly  wanted,  and  which  procured  him 
a  very  confiderabie  increafe  of  literary  fame.  About  this  time 
it  was  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pulteney,  having 
cccafion  to  wait  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  affift  the  com- 
niiffioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Martin’s  church,  in  obtaining  a 
fecond  ad  of  parliament,  to  enable  them  to  raife  more  money 
than  was  granted  by  the  firft.  From  this  time  not  only  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  began,  but  a  friendfh'p  between  them,  which  lafted 
and  improved  for  very  near  forty  years,  and  till  the  death  of  that 
great  man,  who  fat  then  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as  Earl  of 
Bath. 

To  this  Lord  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Dr.  Pearce  fee  ms 
to  have  been  very  ftrongly  attached.  He  has  taken  pains  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  latter,  or  at  leaf!  to  extenuate  his 
guilt.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  Lord  was  impeached  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ;  that  he  was  unanimoufly  declared  guilty 
by  the  Lords;  and  was  fined  30,000k  for  felling  the  office  of 
a  mafter  in  the  Chancery.  This  impeachment  is  reprefented 
by  the  Dodor,  as  rather  an  ad  of  refentment  than  of  juffice, 
the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  ii.)  having  taken  of¬ 
fence  at  the  anfwer  given  by  Lord  Macclesfield  and  the  judges 
upon  this  queftion,  Whether  the  education  of  the  grandchildren  did 
belong  to  their  grandfather,  as  fovereign ,  or  to  the  pri??ce  of  If  ales, 
as  father?  It  is  certain,  that  the  fale  of  the  matferfhips  in 
Chancery  had  been  pradifed  by  Lord  Macclesfield’s  predecefibrs 
without  cenfure  ;  and  it  was  credibly  faid,  that  before  Lord 
King,  who  fucceeded  him  as  Chancellor,  accepted  of  that  high 
poll:,  an  additional  falary  of  1500 1.  or  2000  k  a  year,  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  poffc  out  of  the  Ranaper  office,  by  way  of  recom- 
pence  for  the  lofs  which  would  arife  to  the  Chancellor  for  the 
time  being,  by  the  judgment  againft  Lord  Macclesfield.  Nay, 
it  appears  by  the  journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that  in  King 
William’s  reign,  when  a  bill  for  preventing  the  lords  lieutenants 
of  counties  from  felling  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace  in  thofe 
counties,  was  brought  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  a 
motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  Lords  for  a  claufe  to  be  added, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  fhould  be  retrained  from  felling  the 
mafterfhips  in  Chancery  y  but  that  the  Lords,  after  a  debate, 
6  reje&ed 
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reje&ed  the  claufe,  and  palTed  the  bill  without  it.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  in  Dr.  Pearce’s  opinion,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
take  off  much  of  the  odium  of  the  charge  brought  againft  the 
noble  Earl,  and  of  that  of  the  fentence  given  upon  it  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  Dr.  Pearce  adds,  that  during  all  the  time  he 
had  the  happinefs  of  knowing  him,  the  Earl  feemed  to  him  to 
live  under  a  conftant  fenfe  of  religion  as  a  chriftian  ;  at  his 
hours  of  leifure,  reading  and  ftudying  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
more  efpecially  after  his  misfortunes  had  removed  him  from  the 
bufinefs  and  fatigues  of  his  office  as  Chancellor.  With  refpeCt 
to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  the  world  will  be  furprifed  to  be  told  by 
one  whofe  veracity  cannot  be  difputed,  that  out  of  his  very 
large  eftate,  he  yearly  befowed,  in  charities  and  benefactions^  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  his  whole  income.  The  bifhop  reprefents  him 
as  a  firm  friend  to  religion,  and  free  from  all  the  vices  of  the 
ase,  even  in  his  youth.  One  farther  circumftance  concerning 
him  we  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  becaufe  it  ferves  to  fhew 
how  much  our  Author  was  refpeCted  and  befriended  by  the 
different  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  di¬ 
vided. 

4  As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Pearce  was  to  be  the 
Dean  of  Winchefter,  his  friend,  Mr.  Pulteney,  came  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  that  occafion  ;  and,  amongft  other  things 
which  he  then  faid,  one  was,  <4  Dr.  Pearce,  though  you  may 
think  that  others  befide  Sir  Robert  have  contributed  to  get  you 
this  dignity,  yet  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  all  in  all, 
and  that  you  owe  it  entirely  to  his  good-will  towards  you  ; 
and  therefore  as  I  am  now  fo  engaged  in  oppofition  to  him,  it 
may  happen  that  fome  who  are  of  our  party  may,  if  there  fhould 
be  any  oppofition  for  members  of  parliament  at  Winchefter, 
prevail  upon  me  to  defire  you  to  a£f  there  in  affiftance  of  fome 
friend  of  ours ;  and  Sir  Robert,  at  the  fame  time,  may  afk 
your  affiftance  in  the  election  for  a  friend  of  his  own  againft: 
one  whom  we  recommend :  I  tell  you  therefore  before -hand, 
that  if  you  comply  with  my  requeft,  rather  than  with  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s,  to  whom  you  are  fo  very  much  obliged,  I  fhall  have 
the  worfe  opinion  of  you.”  Dr.  Pearce  adds,  *  Could  any 
thing  be  more  generous  to  the  Dean,  as  a  friend,  or  to  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert,  to  whom,  in  other  refpeCts,  he  was  a  declared  opponent?’ 

It  is  certainly  right  in  benefactors  to  leave  their  beneficiaries 
to  act,  in  all  refpeCts,  as  their  own  judgments  and  confciences 
{hall  direCt,  wherever  duty  is  concerned,  and  efpecially  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  and  national  importance.  But  if  Mr.  Pulteney 
really  thought  (as  he  daily  protefted  he  did)  that  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Britifh  liberty,  and  of  the  Britifh  empire,  depended 
upon  the  deftruCtion  of  Sir  Robert,  and  knew  that  his  friend 
Dr.  Pearce  was  Gf  his  party  and  perfuafton,  does  he  not  in  ef- 
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feft  advife  the  Doctor  to  repay  private  and  perfonal  obliga¬ 
tions  by  a  facrifice  of  the  public  intereft  ?  Confcientious  and 
worthy  clergymen  would  certainly  refufe  preferment,  rather 
than  accept  it  as  an  obligation  to  a£I,  in  any  inftance,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  conviction.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Sir  Robert 
ufed  his  intereft  to  procure  Dr.  Pearce  the  deanery  of  Win- 
chefter,  on  any  unworthy  condition  whatfoever.  It  feems  to  have 
been  a  voluntary  tribute  to  his  diftinguifhed  merit.  And  all 
that  we  can  infer  from  what  Mr.  Pulteney  faid  to  the  Dean  is, 
that  he  thought  it  better  that  his  friend  fhould  a£t  againft  the 
intereft  of  civil  fociety,  than  not  oblige  the  perfon  molt  able  to 
advance  him. 

It  was  in  the  year  17399  that  Dr.  Pearce  was  appointed 
Dean  of  Winchester.  In  1744  the  Dean  was  elected  Prolo¬ 
cutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  Convocation,  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  His  friend  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  others,  were  very 
folicitous  to  have  him  made  a  Bifhop;  but  he  feemed  more  in¬ 
clined  to  eafe  himfelf  by  refigning  his  vicarage  of  St.  Martin’s, 
which  was  about  500 1.  a  year,  than  to  accept  of  higher  pre¬ 
ferment.  He  told  his  friends  that  his  deanery,  worth  about 
600 1.  a  year,  with  his  father’s  eftate,  which  he  expected  in  a 
fhort  time,  would  content  him.  In  1748,  the  Bifhopric  of 
Bangor  became  vacant ;  but  when  the  offer  of  it  was  made  him, 
he  raifed  difficulties  about  accepting  it.  He  wanted  to  quit  ths 
vicarage  of  St,  Martin’s,  which  was  troublefome  to  him,  and 
to  hold  his  deanery  of  Winchefter  in  commendam  with  Bangor  ; 
but  this  requeft  was  refufed.  At  the  inftance  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  the  Chancellor,  he  accepted  the  Bifhopric  of  Bangor; 
overcome  by  the  following  remonftrance  of  that  noble  Lord  : 
<c  If  clergymen  of  learning  and  merit  will  not  accept  of  the 
Bifhoprics,  how  can  the  Minifters  of  State  be  blamed,  if  they 
are  forced  to  fill  them  with  others  lefs  deferving?”  When  it 
was  propofed  to  him  to  accept  of  the  Bifhopric  of  Rochefter, 
and  Deanery  of  Weftminfter,  in  exchange  for  Bangor,  he  ex- 
prefled  a  ftrong  inclination  to  refign  the  latter,  and  to  retire 
to  a  private  life,  his  father  being  now  dead,  and  his  eftate  come 
to  him  ;  but  afterwards  he  agreed  to  the  exchange  that  was* 
propofed,  and  was  accordingly  promoted  to  the  Bifhopric  of 
Rochefter  and  Deanery  of  Weftminfter  in  1756,  In  the  year 
1761,  the  Bifhopric  of  London  becoming  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Sherlock,  Lord  Bath  offered  him  his  intereft  towards 
getting  it;  and  again,  after  the  death  of  Dr,  Qfbaldifton,  re¬ 
peated  the  fame  offer;  but  the  Bifhop  would  not  permit  him  to 
make  the  trial. 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  life  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  Prelate,  is  the  refolution  he  formed  in  the  year  1763  to 
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refign  all  his  dignities  in  the  church,  and  to  Jive  in  a  retired 
manner  upon  his  own  private  fortune,  being  then  feventy-t’nree 
years  old,  and  finding  himfelf  lets  fit  for  the  bufinefs  of  his 
ilations  as  Bifhop  and  Dean.  Lord  Bath,  in  feveral  conven¬ 
tions,  attempted  to  diffuade  him  from  his  purpofe,  but  was  at 
laft  prevailed  upon  to  acquaint  the  King  with  it,  and  to  defire, 
in  the  Bifhop’s  name,  the  honour  of  a  private  audience  from 
his  Majefty,  who  accordingly,  at  the  infiance  of  Lord  Bath, 
appointed  a  time  for  receiving  him  in  his  clofet,  where  he  was 
admitted  alone.  The  account  which  the  Bifiiop  gives  of  his 
interview  with  his  Majefty  is  as  follows  :  44  He  (the  Bifhop) 
made  known  his  requeft  to  his  Majefty,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  grounds  of  it,  telling  him  that  he  had  no  motive  for 
refigning  his  Bifhopric  and  Deanery  from  diflikes  which  he  had 
to  any  thing  in  the  church  or  ftate  ;  that  being  of  the  age  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  he  found  the  bufinefs  belonging  to  thofe  two 
ftations  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  was  afraid  that  it 
would  ftill  grow  much  more  fo,  as  he  advanced  in  years  ;  that 
he  was  defirous  to  retire  for  the  opportunity  of  fpending  more 
time  in  his  devotion  and  ftudies,  and  that  he  was  in  the  fame 
way  of  thinking  with  a  general  officer  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who,  when  he  defued  a  difmiffion  from  that  Monarch’s 
fervice,  and  the  Emperor  afking  the  reafon  of  it,  anfwered, 

4  Sir,  every  wife  man  would,  at  the  latter  end  of  life,  wifh  to 
have  an  interval  between  the  fatigues  of  bufinefs  and  eternity.* 
The  Bilhop  then  (hewed  him,  in  a  written  paper,  inftances  of 
its  having  been  done  at  feveral  times;  and  concluded  with 
telling  his  Majefty,  that  he  did  not  expeef  or  defire  an  imme¬ 
diate  anfwer  to  his  requeft  ;  but  rather  that  his  Majefty  would 
fir  ft -con  ful  t  fome  proper  perfons  amongft  his  fervants  about  the 
propriety  and  legality  of  it.  This  the  King  confented  to  do, 
and  told  the  Bifhop,  that  he  would  fend  for  him  again,  when 
he  was  come  to  a  determination.  About  two  months  after¬ 
wards  he  feat  for  the  Bifhop,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  con- 
fulted  about  it  with  two  of  his  lawyers  ;  that  one  of  them,  Lord 
Mansfield,  faw  no  objection  to  the  refignation  of  the  Bifhopric 
and  Deanery  ;  but  that  the  other  Laid,  he  was  doubtful  about 
the  practicability  of  refigning  a  Bifhopric;  but  that  however 
the  fame  lawyer,  Lord  Ncrthington,  loon  afterwards  had  told  ‘ 
him,  that  upon  farther  confidering  the  matter,  he  thought  that 
the  requeft  might  be  complied  with.  4  Am  I  then,  Sir,  faid 
the  Bilhop,  to  fuppofe  that  I  have  your  Majefty’s  confentr* 

“  Yes,”  faid  the  King.  4  May  I  then,  Sir,  faid  the  Bifhop, 
have  the  honour  of  killing  ycur  hand  as  a  token  of  your  con- 
fent  ?’  Upon  that  the  King  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  Bilhop 
killed  it.” 


So 
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So  far  all  went  agreeably  to  the  bifhop’s  inclination.  But 
Lord  Bath  requefting  the  king  to  give  the  bifhoprick  and  dean¬ 
ery  which  were  to  be  refigned,  to  Dodlor  Newton,  then  Bifhop 
of  Briftol,  the  miniftry  were  alarmed  ;  thinking,  as  other 
miniflers  had  done  before  them,  that  no  dignities  in  the  church 
fhould  be  obtained  from  the  crown,  but  through  their  hands. 
They  therefore  refolved  to  oppofe  the  refignation,  as  the  fhorteft 
way  of  keeping  the  bifhoprick  from  being  difpofed  of  otherwife 
than  as  they  liked  :  and  the  lawyer  who  had  been  doubtful ,  and 
who  foon  after  had  been  clear,  was  employed  to  inform  his  Ma- 
jrfty,  that  he  was  then  again  doubtful,  and  that  the  bifnops  ge¬ 
nerally  difliked  it.  Accordingly  the  King  afterwards  told  the 
Bifhop,  he  muff  think  no  more  about  refigning  the  bifhoprick  ; 
but  in  the  year  1768,  he  was  permitted  to  refign  his  deanery; 
this  was  nearly  double  in  point  of  income  to  his  bifhoprick, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  retain. 

With  refpedt  to  the  Bifhop’s  earneft  defire  of  refigning 
his  preferments,  the  Editor  (his  Lordfhip’s  chaplain)  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  gave  occafion  to  much  difquifition  and  con* 
jediure.  4  As  it  could  not  be  founded  in  avarice,  it  was 
fought  in  vanity,  and  Dodlor  Pearce  was  fufpedfed  as  afpir- 
ing  to  the  antiquated  praife  of  contempt  of  wealth,  and  de- 
fire  of  retirement.’  But  the  Editor,  who  had  the  beft  op¬ 
portunities  of  judging,  feems  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  the  in¬ 
tended  refignation  proceeded  from  the  caufes  publickly  alleged, 
a  defire  of  difmiflion  from  public  cares,  and  of  opportunity  for 
more  continued  ftudy.  Some  of  the  Bifhop’s  manufcripts  con¬ 
firm  him  in  this  opinion. 

Moft  of  the  particulars  hitherto  related,  areextradled  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Bilhop’s  life,  written  by  himfeif.  We  fhall 
take  notice  of  a  few  things  added  by 'the  Editor. ^-After  he  had 
refigned  his  deanery, c  he  feemed  to  confider  himfeif  as  free  from 
half  his  burthen,  and  with  fuch  vigour  as  time  had  left  him, 
and  fuch  alacrity  as  religious  hope  continued  to  fupply,  he  pro- 
fecuted  his  epifcopal  fundtions  and  private  ftudies.  It  redounds 
greatly  to  his  honour,  that  in  the  difpofal  of  ecclefiaftical  pre¬ 
ferments,  he  never  gave  occafion  to  cenfure,  except  in  the 
Tingle  inftanceofan  amiable  young  man,  on  whom  he  bellowed 
the  valuable  redfory  of  Stone,  in  confederation  of  his  being 
great  grandfon  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  whofe 
favours,  conferred  forty  years  before,  his  gratitude  did  not  fuffer 
him  to  forget.  When  Bifhop  of  Bangor,  he  conferred  Welfh 
preferments  or  benefices  only  on  Welchmen.  It  is  equal  mat¬ 
ter  of  grief  and  reproach,  that  his  example  is  fo  little  copied, 
and  that  public  wovfhip  in  Wales  fhould  be  fo  frequently  per¬ 
formed  in  an  unknown  tongue. 


Rev.  Feb.  1777, 
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In  the  year  1773,  the  Bifhop,  by  too  much  diligence  ih  his 
office,  ex’naufted  his  ftrength  beyond  recovery.  Having  confirmed 
at  Greenwich  700  perfons,  he  found  himfelf  next  day  unable  to 
fpeak,  and  never  regained  his  former  readinefs  of  utterance.  He 
languifhed  from  that  time,  his  paralytic  complaint  increafed,  and 
his  power  of  (  wallowing  was  almoft  loft.  Being  afked  by  one  of 
his  family,  who  conftantly  attended  him,  how  he  could  live 
with  fo  little  nutriment,  I  live ,  faid  he,  upon  the  recoiled] ion  oj  an 
innocent  and  well  fpent  life ,  which  is  my  only  fuflenance.  After 
fome  months  of  lingering  decay,  he  died,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
1774,  in  his  84th  year,  and  was  buried  by  his  wife  (whom  he  did 
not  long  furvive,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived  more  than  fifty  * 
years,  m  the  higheft  degree  of  connubial  happinefs),  in  the 
church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  a  monument  is  erebted  to 
his  memory,  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himfelf,  reciting  his 
preferments,  his  refignation  of  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter, 
,^nd  46  his  dying  in  a  comfortable  hope  of  (what  was  the  chief 
aim  of  all  his  labours  upon  earth)  the  being  promoted  to  a  hap¬ 
pier  place  in  heaven.”  A  cenotaph  likewife  has  been  erebled, 
on  the  South  fide,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  with  a  Latin  in- 
fcription  f. 

He  left,  by  his  will,  feveral  legacies  to  private  perfons,  and 
to  public  charities,  particularly  5000 1.  towards  the  better  fup- 
port  of  the  twenty  widows  of  clergymen  infufficiently  provided 
for,  who  are  in  the  college  of  Bromley.  His  manufcripts,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  right  to  the  copies  of  his  former  publications, 
that  of  Longinus  excepted,  which  had  been  fold  to  Mr.  Ton- 
fon,  he  gave  to  his  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Derby. 

In  his  private  life,  we  are  told,  he  was  calm  and  placid. 
His  ftature  was  tall,  his  appearance  venerable,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  expreftive  of  his  benevolence.  In  his  parochial  cure 
he  was  punctually  diligent,  and  very  feldom  omitted  to  preach. 
But  his  voice  was  low  and  feeble,  and  could  not  reach  the 
whole  of  a  large  congregation.  His  principal  works,  befide 
his  editions  of  Cicero  de  (Jratore ,  and  de  Officiis,  and  Longinus  de 
Sublimitate ,  are  his  Miracles  of  Jefus  vindicated,  in  Anfwer  to 
Woolfton  ;  Review  of  the  Text  of  Milton  ;  Two  Letters  againft 
Dr.  Middieton;  Epijlola  dua  in  1721;  feveral  occafional  Ser¬ 
mons;  N°  572  and  633  in  the  Spebtator;  and  N°  121  in  the 
Guardian. 

*  In  1773  died  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fifty  one  years 
(fays  the  Editor,  p.  29,  but  in  p.  7,  he  fays  fifty  t<vjo.)  The  fiftieth 
year  of  their  union  they  celebrated  as  a  year  of  jubilee.  ‘  About 
a  fortnight  after  her  funeral,  the  Biftiop  came  down  into  his  hall, 
and  lamented  his  lofs  in  proper  expreflions  of  forrow  and  refpeft  ; 
he  fpoke  of  her  again  in  the  evening,  and  from  that  time  mentioned 
her  no  more  in  his  family.* 

’  t  f  The  infcripuon  does  not  contain  any  thing  remarkable. 

Mr.' 
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Mr.  Derby  doles  the  account  of  Dr.  Pearce's  Life  with  a  letter 
of  the  Bifhop’s  to  Dr.  Hunr,  Hebrew  Profeftbr  at  Oxford. 
By  this  letter  it  appears,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Chronology  of 
ancient  Kingdo?ns ,  was  compofed  after  he  had  fpent  thirty  years, 
at  intervals,  in  reading  over  all  the  authors,  or  parts  of  au¬ 
thors,  which  could  furnifh  him  with  any  materials  for  forming 
a  juft  account  of  the  fubjetft  ;  that  he  had  written  it  over  feveral 
times,  (the  Bifhop  thinks  lixtcen  times;)  that  for  the  fake  of 
(hortening  it,  he  had  left  out,  in  every  later  copy,  fome  of  the 
authorities  and  references,  upon  which  he  had  grounded  his 
opinions ;  that  the  firft  five  chapters  of  it  had  the  finifhing 
hand  of  the  great  author;  and  that  the  Short  Chronicle  (which 
was  an  abridgment  of  his  Chronology )  was  never  intended  to  be 
publifhed  by  him.  Bifhop  Pearce  received  this  account  from 
jSir  Ifaac  himfelf.  And  it  farther  appears  by  the  letter,  which, 
jn  this  view,  is  pertinently  introduced,  that  Bifhop  Pearce’s 
frindfhip  was  valued,  and  his  converfation  fought,  by  the  firft 
men  of  his  age  and  country. 

We  fhould  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Commen¬ 
tary,  and  other  theological  pieces  of  this  learned  prelate.  But 
this  muft  be  deferred  to  one  or  more  future  Reviews.  We 
<  cannot,  at  prefent,  omit  a  pafiage  from  the  preface  of  Olivet’s 
edition  of  Cicero,  as  it  contains  a  teftimony  to  our  Author’s 
merit,  by  one  who  was  himfelf  eminent  for  his  philological 
learning. 

“  Zacharias  Pearcius  Anglus :  qui  tres  De  Cratore  libros 
cmendavit,  notifque  illuftravit,  anno  1716.  Hie  verb  laude 
digniffimus,  quod  facere  cum  bonis  temperantibufque  criticis 
maluit,  quam  cum  iis,  qui  Tullium  Cant&brigiae  turn  decorare 
voluerunt.  Quamvis  enim  Bentleium  fuum  laudibus  videatur 
ad  ccelum  extollere,  non  imitatur  tamen,  neque  unquam  vere- 
cund ire  fines  tranfit :  homo  excellentis  ut  ingenii,  lie  judicii, 
&  a  quo  non  nifi  magna  expedfes.” 

There  is  alfo  inferted,  by  the  Editor,  in  this  Life  of  our 
Author,  the  very  honourable  teftimony  born$  by  the  Abbe 
D’Olivet  to  the  literary  merit  of  Dr.  Pearce,  in  a  letter  to  him, 
occafioned  by  his  edition  of  Cicero  de  Orator e.  This  letter  was 
written  in  1  739. 


Art.  X.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  :  A  Tragedy.  Altered  from  the  lare 
Mr.  Richard  Savage.  As  now  performing  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  Covent-Garden.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Newbery.  1 777. 


TH  E  following  advertifemsnt  is  prefixed  to  this  tragedy 
by  the  prefent  Editor: 

‘  Dr/johnfon,  in  his  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  gives  a  circumilan- 
tial  account  of  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ;  and  tells  us, 
that  fome  year*  after  Mr.  Savage  had  written  one  play  upon  the 
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fubjeCf  (which,  from  its  own  inequality,  and  the  imperfect  and 
feeble  date  of  its  reprefentation,  was  rather  unfuccelsfui)  he  refolved 
to  write  a  fecond.  The  following  fcenes  are  the  produce  of  that  re- 

folution. 

1  The  manufcript  of  the  Author  was  fome  time  fince  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Editor;  who,  on  peruling  it,  discovered  a  great  many 
beauties,  furrou  ded  by  almoft  as  many  defects.  The  tragedy  wa3 
rot  finished  ;  and,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  fcenes,  and  conduCt 
of  the  cataflrophe,  it  appeared  altogether  unfit  for  the  ftage.  In 
this  rude  Hate  the  Editor  prefented  it  to  the  Manager  of  Covent- 
Garden  thearre,  who  received  it  with  candour,  and  at  a  convenient 
opportunity  read  the  play  with  him,  and  agreed  to  bring  it  on  th,e 
ftage,  when  the  neceflary  alterations,  to  fit  it  for  the  fcene,  fhoufd 
be  made.  In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  the  Editor  confuited 
his  literary  friends,  under  whofe  advice,  and  by  whofe  afMance,  he 
has  been  enab  ed  to  give  it  to  the  world  in  its  prefent  form. 

‘  He  is  aware  that,  as  the  tragedy  now  Hands,  it  is  Hill  liable  tOJ 
critical  objections.  He  is  confident,  however,  that  every  reader  of 
tafie  will  find  infinitely  more  room  for  praife  than  cenfure.  The  al¬ 
terations  have  been  made  with  the  greateH  deference  to  the  mamj- 
feript  of  the  Author;  additions  were  avoided  as  much  as  poffible, 
and  it  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  Editor,  by  neceflary  tranfpo- 
fitions  and  abridgments,  to  make  Savage  mend  himfelf. 

‘  The  approbation  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  has  received  in  the 
theatre,  is  the  befl  proof  that  the  Editor  and  his  friends  were  not 
miflaken  when  they  thought  the  tragedy  bore  ftrong  marks  of  genius  ; 
and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  owing  to  a  late  unfortunate  lofs  (a 
lofs  much  to  be  lamented  by  every  friend  to  the  Hage !)  the  play 
was  deprived  of  the  powerful  afliflance  of  the  two  firft  tragedians  of 
the  theatre  in  which  it  is  aCted,  the  applaufe  it  has  been  honoured 
with,  not  only  ferves  to  fhew  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  piece,  but  i^s 
alfo  a  teftimony  of  the  merit  of  the  performers  who  now  fill  the  re- 
fpeClive  characters,  and  who,  while  they  are  entitled  to  the  Editor’s 
warmeH  thanks  for  their  fpirit  and  exertion,  have  done  themfelves 
the  highelt  credit,  and  have  confequently  rifen  confiderably  in  the 
public  eflimation.* 

We  readily  allow  that  4  the  Editor  and  his  friends  were  not 
miflaken  when  they  thought  the  tragedy  bore  ftrong  marks  of 
genius ;*  and  think  that  it  may  ftill  be  laid  to  contain  4  many 
beauties,  furrounded  by  almoft  as  many  defe&s.*  It  were  to 
have  been  wifhed,  therefore,  that  c  when  the  Editor  confuited 
his  literary  friends,  under  whofe  advice,  and  by  whofe  afliftance, 
he  has  been  enabled  tag've  it  to  the  world  in  its  prefent  form/ 
that  the  alterations  had  been  made  by  a  bolder  hand,  and  with 
a  lefs  fervile  4  deference  to  the  manuferiptof  the  Author,*  who, 
we  are  fairly  informed,  had  left  the  tragedy  in  a  ftate  4  alto¬ 
gether  unfit  for  the  ftage.!  To  fit  it  for  the  flagey  in  order  to 
reap  thofe  profits  which  the  unfortunate  AuthorTailed  to  derive 
from  his  produdion,  feems  indeed  to  have  been  the  foie  objeCl 
of  4  the  Editor  and  his  literary  friends among  whom  we  learn, 
.  •  3  ‘  from 
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from  the  Dedication,  that  Mr.  Colman  principally  contributed 
to  give  the  bullion  of  Savage  ‘  its  theatrical  currency.’  We 
are  glad  to  find  he  has  fucceeded  in  what  we  fuppofe  was  h:s 
chief  aim,  the  coining  it  into  guineas  for  the  ufe  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  ;  but  as  the  literary  ftate,  like  the  political,  depends  much 
on  proper  currency ,  we  fincerely  wilh  that  had  been  considered 
as  well  as  the  theatrical.  The  reader ,  indeed*  has  been  on  all 
bands  neglected,  for  tiie  play  feems  to  be  as  inaccurately 
printed,  as  it  h  is  been  haftily  altered. 

The  haftinefs  of  the  alteration  plainly  appears  from  many 
circum  fiances  of  improbability  in  the  fable,  and  caielefinefs  of 
diction,  which  the  Alterer  or  Alterers,  agamft  their  better 
judgment,  have  left  unamended;  particularly  the  romantic  epi- 
fode  of  Overbury  (alias  Belmour  !)  and  Ifabella.  Savage 
wrote  under  the  prefiure  of  misfortune,  fufficient  to  have  damped 
the  moft  towering  fpirit  :  but  his  ideas  of  tragedy  do  not  feem 
to  have  rifen  beyond  that  clafs,  eftablifhed  by  Addifon  and 
Hughes,  never  rifing  to  the  magnificence  of  Shakefpeare,  but 
now  3nd  then  catching  a  faint  gleam  from  Otway,  and  his 
diftant  follower,  Rowe.  In  imitation  of  all  thefc  Authors,  the 
Adis  are  concluded  with  fimiles  and  rhymes,  and  the  language 
in  general  relifhes  more  of  poetry  than  nature. 

How  far  thefc  remarks  are  juft,  the  Reader  will  determine 
from  the  following  extract : 

A  C  T  II. 

Enter  Earl  of  Somerset. 

SOMERSET,  mufing. 

*  They  fay  our  thoughts  diftinguifh  us  from  brutes ; 
Would  I  could  never  think ! — I  then  were  happy. 

R-ftedlion  rivets  woe  upon  the  wretched. 

Thought  teaches  me  to  feel  a  friend’s  loft  worth. 

When  we  have  friends,  to  them  we  truil  our  grief. 

Our  care  lies  lighten’d,  and  the  mind  is  peace. 

To  me  that  comfort’s  loft- — I  have  no  friend — 

A  wife  !  A  friend  !  Oh  !  they  incit  de  all  joys. 

And  love  and  friendfhip  are  fo  near  allied, 

They  fhould  like  poefy  and  mufic  join, 

Each  formed  to  grace  the  other — why  in  me, 

Why  in  my  bread:  lhould  friendfhip  jar  with  love  ? 
CQUNTESS. 

His  heart  feems  preft  with  care,  (afede)  My  gentle  lord. 
Why  leave  you  thus  the  gaiety  of  friends  ? 

Why  has  unfocial  grief  ufurp’d  your  foul? 

Sotn .  1  found  myfelf  disorder’d  and  I  left  you  — 

Oft  am  I  thus — Leave  me,  I’ll  foon  return 
Count .  Oh  1  my  dear  Lord,  I  am  not  foon  deceiv’d. 

Thofe  care  bent  brows  ill-fuit  a  bridegioom’s  face. 

Are  folded  arms  the  geftures  of  delight-? 

Are  thefe  fad  fighs  the  voice  of  inward  joy  ? 

IMo,  no, — Remember  I  am  now  your  wife, 
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’Tis  mine  to  eafe  your  cares  and  bring  you  comfort ; 

If  you  have  forrows,  I  muft  c)aim  my  part : 

If  you  deny  me  this,  you  love  me  not. 

Scm.  Not  love  thee,  fay’tt  thou  r  Oh  !  thou  foul  of  Somerfetl 
Could  thofe  bright  eyes  difcern  my  inmoft  thoughts, 
There  would  you  fee,  how  your  fufpicion  wrongs  me. 

Let  me  look  nigh  1 — Let  me  gaze  here  with  wonder ! 
Where’s  friend  ft)  ip  now  ?  why  reafon  yields  to  beauty. 
What  though  the  crimes  of  which  her  foes  accufe  her, 
Glar'd  broad  as  day-light  on  my  ftartled  foul, 

Angels  fit  fmiling  on  her  foft’ning  eyes, 

And  lend  an  awe  to  fvveetnefs  ;  love  reigns  round  her. 
And  when  fne  fpeaks,  comfort,  like  fweetefl  mufic, 

Melts  in  her  voice,  and  charms  away  my  grief. 

Count.  Oh  !  with  what  art  you  footh  my  fainting  fpirits  !—* 
And  am  I  Hill  your  dear,  your  much  lov’d  wife  i 
Why  do  I  a lk  ?  Thofe  eyes  confefs  1  am. 

Then  tell  me,  for  you  Ihould  impart  your  cares* 

Why  are  you  thus  ? 

Stm,  Oh  ! 

Count ,  Nay  again  you’re  cruel. 

I  guefs  to  whom  I  owe  my  lofs  of  power  : 

You  have  a  friend  —  A  friend  !  weigh  well  that  name  £ 

A  wife  becomes  the  trueft  tend’reft  friend ; 
link’d  to  her  lord,  in  int’reft  as  in  love; 

Partner  of  ev’ry  care,  and  ev’ry  joy. 

Thro’  ev’ry  various  turn  of  life  the  fame  ; 

The  balm  of  comfort,  fource  of  all  delight. 

Such  once  was  marriage — But  you  have  a  friend ; 

A  friend,  whofe  tongue  can  tell  you  tales  of  honour* 

And  bid  you  ufe  a  power,  an  early  power, 

To  triumph  o’er  a  wife,  while  yet  a  bride  ; 

Who  has  indeed  her  faults,  but  whofe  chief  crime 
Is  loving  you — perhaps,  with  too  much  fondnels, 

So*j.  What  means  my  love — What  friend  ? 

Count ,  Is  there  not  one. 

Who  ftains  my  honour,  and  arraigns  my  love  ? 

Whofe  zeal  of  friend  (hip  has  oppos’d  our  nuptials. 

And  mad’ning  now  at  oppofition  vain. 

Rebukes  your  choice  ?  Hence  flows  not  your  difquiet! 
Lift  up  your  eyes  on  mine  ! — To  this,  reply. 

Ah  !  they  decline,  your  thoughts  can  find  no  utterance  $ 
And  yet  your  fllence  fpeaks  — Come,  come,  my  Lord, 

I  know  your  tutor  chides  your  faulty  conduft. 

Go  then  and  make  your  peace.  Be  meekly  penitent ; 
Promife  to  err  no  more,  and  he  forgives. 

Som,  Hear  me,  fweet  tyrant,  1  befeech  thee  hear  me  l 
Thou’rt  dear  to  me  as  beauty  is  to  love  ; 

Dear  as  enjoyment  to  defire  : — as  dear 
As  filial  bleffings  to  parental  fondnefs, 

Or  gen’ral  welfare  to  heart-felt  benevolence. 


Count . 


Som. 

Count, 

Som. 

Count, 


Sir  Thomas  Overbury  .‘AT  raged  y,  I  ^ 

Count,  And  does  my  foe,  who  calls  himfelf  your  friend. 

In  vain  endeavour  to  fubvert  my  hope  ? 

He  docs,  and  I  forgive  him — Yet  methinks 
’Tis  pity,  one  who  lhines  in  various  fcience  ; 

In  all  the  graces  that  embellilh  knowledge. 

That  one,  fo  form’d  to  charm,  fhould  hide  a  heart 
That  merits  infamy,  contempt  and  hate. 

But  I  muit  tell  you — yet  I  would  not — 

Speak. 

This  Overbury,  this  lov’d  man  is - 

What? 

’Tis  a  harfh  word — A  villain. 

I  could  forgive  all  hate  ;  but  his  who  aims 
To  alienate  your  heart  from  love  like  mine  ; 

Or  could  1  pardon  fuch  a  wrong  to  me, 

What  to  my  dearelt  Lord  was  meant  I  could  not. 

I  prithee  do  not  turn  me  wild — explain. 

Why  what  if  he  delign  d  again!!  my  honour? 

Againfl  your  honour  !  —  Madnefs ! — Fury  ! — Death  ! 
Suppofe,  to  urge  his  pafiion  again!!  your  s, 

He  told  me  you  were  falfe,  defigning,  jealous  ? 

Stappofe  he,  when  each  art  was  tried  in  vain. 

Attempted  force,  and  threaten’d  me  with  ilander  ? 

Force  ! — Slander  ! — Thou  halt  warm’d  me — Think  once 
He  could  not  be  fo  bafe.  [more. 

Were  he  as  hone!!  as  he  feems,  he  could  not. 

Ere  yet  my  fury  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Ere  I  upbraid  him  with  de/igns  like  thefe, 

I  charge  thee  tax  not  innocence  with  guilt ; 

For  thou  may’ll  open  fuch  a  feene  of  horror, 

’Twill  (hake  thee  to  behold  it  —  Have  a  care  ! 

Dare  you  confirm  it  with  an  oath  ? 

44  Dare  I  ? 

“  Nay,  but  weigh  well  what  you  prefume  to  fivear! 

Oaths  are  of  dreadful  weight — And  if  they’re  falfe, 

Draw  down  damnation” — They  who  murder  fame. 

Kill  more  than  life-dellroyers. 

By  my  hopes. 

What  I  have  faid - 


Snm . 
Count, 
Som. 
Count, 


Som, 

Count, 

Som, 


Count, 

Som, 


<( 


n 


Count . 
Som, 


■No  more — I  mult  believe  you  ; 


Believe  you,  faid  I  ?  what  mult  I  believe  ? 

If  you  prove  falfe  ;  if  you  traduce  my  friend, 

And  wrong  my  faith,  may  forrow  blalt  thy  bloom ! 

May  confcience  rife  in  all  her  dreadful  triumph. 

Scare  ev’ry  fenfe,  and  Itrike  thee  with  diltradtion  ! 

Yet  fure  thou’rt  true — That  foul  wrapt  round  w'ith  charms ; 
That  foul  can  wear  no  Itain  of  barb’rous  falfehood  ? — 

What  then  mull  Overbury  be  ? - Reflection 

Sickens  with  doubt,  and  dies  in  dark  confufioiv. 

Give  me  fome  proof. - 

Cwnt,  The  proof  is  here — Thefe  letters — 

Dark  Icroils  of  love  from  Overbury’s  hand, 

K  4 


Fill’d 


I  j5  $/>  Thomas  Overbury  :  A  Tiagedy. 

Fill’d  with  her  praife,  whom  now  he  bafely  Handers, 

Note  but  the  character — Obferve  the  ftile — Perufe — 

Som.  i  know  ’em  well — The  periods  that  fo  oft 

Once  glow’d  in  feeming  friendfhip,  kindling  here 
In  am’rous  paflion — This,  in  me,  they  cerifur’d  ; 

Yet  vifhile  they  cenfur’d,  rival’d, — well  I  know ’em. 

He’s  falfe,  falfe,  falfe. — Curfe  on  all  treach’rous  friends! 
Enter  Earl  of  No  R  rn  a  m  p  t  o  n , 

North.  Why  are  the  bride  and  bridegroom  thus  retir’d  ? 

Crowds  of  all  ranks  prefs  in  to  join  your  pleafures. 

And  ev’ry  inftxument  of  mtific  vies 

To  found  fweet  notes  and  fwell  the  hour  of  love, 

Som.  Alas!  my  Lord  !  ev’n  harmony  grows  harfh  ; 

Thought’s  out  of  tune,  difcord  has  Aruck  my  ear. 

And  my  foul  jars  within  me. 

North.  What  the  caufe  ? 

Som.  ’Tis  a  vile  world,  Northampton! 

North.  This  is  but  too  apparent — Who  has  wrong’d  you? 

Som,  The  darkeft  of  all  villains — A  falfe  friend  ! — 

But  as  I  am  a  man,  I  will  revenge  it. — 

Oh  !  what  a  change  has  my  poor  heart  fuflain’d  ? — - 
But  a  few  moments  fince,  this  man’s  lov’d  memory 
bat  foft  as  brooding  halcyons  on  my  foul  ; 

Now  my  rouz’d  rage--— 

North ,  Nay,  this  is  wild,  my  Lord. 

When  anger  rufhes  unreftrain’d  to  adtion. 

Like  a  hot  Heed  it  Humbles  in  its  hade. 

The  man  of  thought  wounds  deepefl,  and  Arikes  fafely; 
Premeditation  makes  his  vengeance  fure, 

And  levels  it  diredfly  to  the  mark. 

Sow,  I  cannot,  though  a  courtier,  kill  with  fmiles ; 

My  fury  fcoms  to  glow  conceal’d  in  embers; 

No,  it  ihall  mount  and  fpread  in  flaming  fiercenefs. 

If  I  mull  fall,  why  I  was  born  to  die, 

And  fall  as  a  man  fhould — If  I  revenge  me, 

I  right  my  injur’d  honour  as  I  ought. 

North.  This  Overbury  ? — 

Som.  Said’A  thou  Overbury  ? 

Now,  by  my  foul,  there’s  magic  in  the  name. 

And  my  charm’d  rage  grows  ftill  as  midnight  fllence. 

Why  would’fl  thou  fpeak  it  i — Let  me  not  dwell  upon  him. 
Talk  of  falfe  friendlhip,  of  abandon’d  honour; 

Of  bafely-rival’d  love — Of  force — Of  flander; 

Of  hate,  revenge;  of  ruin,  of  djftraclion  ; — 

But  fpare  that  name  at  which  my  fury  melts ; 

Or  guilt ‘will  fmile  like  iweet-ey’d  innocence. 

Count.  My  Lord,  be  calm— Reflect  how  penal  rigour 
Oft  hardens  him,  whom  pardon  may  reclaim. 

’Tis  nobler  to  forgive,  than  to  revenge. 

Som.  Doft  thou  plead  for  him  ?  he  has  hurt  thy  fame, 

Ev’n  to  my  ear  has  hurt  it— -Gen’rous  charmer. 

The  more  thou  plead’A  the  caufe  of  him  who  wrong’d  thee, 
V  .  '■  The 
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The  more  Ihould  thy  wrong’d  goodnefs  be  reveng’d. 

Thou,  injur’d  friendlhip,  my  griev’d  foul  infpir  , 
With  awful  juitice,  with  vindictive  fire  ! 

“  Let  my  revenge  to  match  th’  ungen’rous  wrong, 

“  Be  fwift  as  eagles,  be  as  Hons  ftrong;” 

Aid  me,  ye  light’nings,  wing’d  with  fate  defcend. 

And  blaft  the  word;  of  foes,  a  faithlefs  friend  1* 

The  head  and  tail* piece  to  this 

*  Orphan  offspring  of  an  orphan  bard,* 
are  fupplied  by  Meflfrs.  Sheridan  and  Cumberland,  and  are,  on 
the  whole,  not  ill  adapted  to  the  occafion. 

Art.  XI.  A  General  Hiftory  of  the  Science  and  PraSitce  of  Mufc.  By 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  410.  5  Vols.  61.  6  s.  Payne.  1776. 

IT  is  certainly  unmeet  for  a  Reviewer  to  fit  down  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  a  performance,  with  any  bias  on  his  mind, 
either  in  favour  or  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  Author:  and 
yet,  under  a  prepofleflion  of  the  latter  kind,  we  muft  honeftly 
own,  we  took  up  the  volumes  now  before  us.  After  fo  frank 
a  confeftion,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  efface  any  unfavourable 
imprefftons  which  it  might  leave  in  the  minds  of  our  Readers, 
by  as  frankly  reciting  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

Though  we  neither  ftudy  nor  praCtife  the  delightful  art  of 
angling,  we  have  fometimes  amufed  ourfelves  by  dipping  into 
honeft  Ifaac  Walton’s  Complete  Angler ,  merely  as  a  rum  book, 
which  was  republifhed,  in  the  year  1760,  with  the  addition  of 
various  annotations  by  our  prefent  Author.  In  that  publica¬ 
tion,  and  in  one  of  the  Editor's  notes,  wre  met  with  a  paffage 
too  remarkable  to  be  foon  forgotten  by  any  modern  dilettante ; 
and  which  muft  inftantly  and  forcibly  be  recollected  by  us,  on 
finding  the  Writer  of  it  prefenting  himfelf  to  our  notice  under 
the  character  of  a  Mufical  Hiftorian. — But  that  the  Reader, 
whatever  may  be  his  tafte,  may  judge  for  himfelf,  we  fhali 
tranfcribe  part  of  the  Editor’s  very  ftriking  note. — After  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  ftate  of  Mufic  in  England,  at  the  period  when  Wal¬ 
ton  wrote,  his  Editor,  our  Author,  breaks  out  as  follows  : 

<c  And  now,  I  am  upon  this  fubjeCt,  I  will  tell  the  reader  a 
fiecret ;  .which  is,  that  mufic  was  in  its  greateft  perfection  in 
Europe  from  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  feventeenth  century ;  when,  with  a  variety  of  treble  in - 
Jlruments ,  a  vicious  tafte  was  introduced,  and  harmony  received 
its  mortal  wound.  In  this  period  flourifhed  Prenejtini ,  the 
Prince  of  Venofa ,  and  the  feveral  other  authors  abovementioned 
to  have  been  collected  by  Milton,  and,  to  the  immortal  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  nation,  our  own  Tallis  and  Byrd ;  and  in  the 
more  elegant  kinds  of  competition,  fuch  as  madrigals,  canfo- 
nets,  &c.  hVilbye ,  Weelkes ,  Bennet ,  Morley ,  Battefiont  and  others, 
whofe  works  fbew  deep  Ikill,  and  fine  invention.” 

Complete  Angler,  p,  238. 

We 
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We  appeal  to  every  Reader  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
prefent  ftate  of  mufic,  and  polfeffed  of  a  competent  fhare  of  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  beauties  of  that  art,  whether  it  were  poftible  for  a 
modern  dilettante  to  fit  down  to  the  prefent  volumes,  as  a  critic, 
with  a  mind  totally  unprejudiced  or  unimpaflioned.  We  were 
in  hopes  however  that,  in  the  courfe  of  fixteen  years,  our  Hif- 
torian  might  have  acquired  a  better  tafte,  or  at  leaft  one  fomewhat 
more  congenial  with  our  own  ;  and  that  this  laudator  temporis  adti 
might,  by  this  time,  be  difpofed  to  atone  for  the  fcandal  which 
fuch  a  declaration  muft  give  occafion  to,  by  a  formal  recanta¬ 
tion  of  his  error.  In  this  hope,  we  entered  on  the  perufal  of 
his  Preliminary  Difcourfe ;  but  had  foon  the  mortification  of 
there  finding  him  maintaining  the  fame  tramontane  and  Gothic 
opinions,  and  even  fpeaking  in  the  moft  irreverent  terms  of  the 
mufic  4  of  the  prefent  day.* 

4  For  the  perfection  of  vocal  harmony fays  our  Hiflorian,  4  we 
muft  refer  to  a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  commencing  at  the  year 
1560,  during  which  were  compofed  madrigals  for  private  re¬ 
creation  in  abundance,  that  are  the  models  of  excellence  in  their 
kind  ;  and  in  this  fpecies  of  mufic  the  compofers  of  our  own 
country  appear  to  be  inferior  to  none.’  Again, 

4  There  are  not  a  few’ — and  our  Author  evidently  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  felecf  number — 4  who  think  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century  the  Romifh  church-mufic  was  at  its  height, 
as  alfo  that,  with  us  of  the  reformed  Church,  its  mof  flourijh- 
ingfate  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth / — The  teftimony  of  a 
foreigner  is  alfo  adduced,  who  happened  to  attend  the  fervice 
in  the  choir  at  Canterbury,  while  the  Queen  vifited  that  place; 
and  who  tells  us,  fays  the  Author,  that  *  the  French  AmbafTa- 
dor  hearing  the  excellent  mufic  in  the  cathedral  church  extolled 
it  up  to  the  (ky,  and  brake  out  into  thefe  words  :  44  0  Gody  I 
think  no  Prince  hefide  in  all  Europe  ever  heard  the  like ,  noy  not  our 
Holy  Father ,  the  Pope  himfelf  !” 

In  thefe  golden  days,  be  it  likewife  remembered,  flourifhed 
Dr.  Bull,  who  to  a  leffon  confiding  of  forty  parts  added  forty 
more ;  and  was  accordingly  fhrewdly  fufpe&ed  by  a  famous 
mufician  on  the  Continent  to  be  4  either  the  Devil  or  Dr,  Bully 
&c.  whereupon  Bull  making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell 
down  and  adored  him/  This  well-known  anecdote  our  Au¬ 
thor  gives  us  from  Anthony  Wood  ;  and  afterwards  adds,  that 
4  his  leffons  were,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr.  Pepufch,  not  only 
for  the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modulation ,  fo 
excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them  to  thofe  of  Cou¬ 
perin,  Scarlatti ,  and  others  of  the  modern  compofers  for  the 

harpfichord  !  !  ’ - 4  One  of  them  took  up  twenty  minutes  to 

go  through  it;’ — and  a  pretty  lullaby  it  muft  have  been  ! 

4  Of  vocal  concerts,’  fays  our  Hiflorian,  4  as  they  ftood 
about  the  year  1550,  or  perhaps  earlier,  a  judgment  may  be 

formed 
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formed  from  the  madrigals  of  that  time,  which  abound  with  all 
the  graces  of  harmony. — He  next  quotes  an  author  who  wrote 
on  mufic  about  the  year  1600,  and  who  4  deferibes  the  concerts 
of  his  time,  as  abounding  in  fwcetnefs  of  harmony.1 — We  have 
next  the  exquijite  judgment  of  Tom  Coryat,"  the  pedeftrian 
traveller,  4  who  alfo  (peaks  of  a  performance  at  Venice,  chiefly 
of  inftrumental  mufic,  which  he  protefts  he  would  have  tra¬ 
velled  an  hundred  miles  on  foot  to  hear/ 

It  muft  furely  be  owing  to  fome  ftrange  perverfity  in  human 
nature,  that  muficai  clajfics  fhould,  of  all  others,  be  alone  con- 
figned  to  oblivion  or  negleft,  in  the  fhort  (pace  of  a  century  or 
two;  while  the  claffical  writers  in  other  fciences,  or  liberal 
arts,  and  polite  literature,  for  ever  maintain  their  ground,  in  op- 
pofition  to  novelty,  fafhion,  or  caprice  :  yet  fo  it  is  ;  and  our 
Author  thus  laments  the  event.  —  After  taking  notice  of  4  the 
almofl  total  ignorance  which  prevails  of  the  merits  of  mod  of 
the  many  excellent  artifts  who  flourifhed  in  the  ages  preced¬ 
ing  our  own/  he  thus  proceeds  : 

4  Of  Tye,  of  Redford ,  Shephard ,  Douland ,  TVeelkes ,  TFilbye% 
Eft  Batefon ,  Hilton ,  and  Brewer ,  we  know  little  more  than  their 
names  ;  thefe  men  compoftd  volumes  which  are  now  difperfed, 
and  irretrievably  loft,  yet  did  their  compofitions  fuggeft  thofe 
ideas  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of  mufic,  and  thofe  deferiptions 
of  its  manifold  charms  that  occur  in  the  verfes  of  our  beft 
poets.  To  fay  that  thefe  and  4  the  compofitions  of  their  fuc- 
ceflors  Blow,  Purcell,  Humphrey,  Wife,  Weldon,  and  others, 
were  admired  merely  becaufe  they  were  new,  is  begging  a  quef- 
tion  that  will  be  beft  decided  by  a  comparifon ,  which  fome  of  the 
great  eft  among  the  profeffors  of  the  art  at  this  day  would  Jhrink 
from . 

But  furely  fome  caufe  may  be  afligned  for  this  lingular  mif- 
cbance ;  and  in  fact,  we  think  we  find  one  in  this  very  Preli - 
ininary  Difcourfe. — 4  How  comes  it,’  afks  our  Author,  4  that 
there  are  any  works  of  genius  which  men  with  one  common 
confent  profefs  to  applaud  and  admire  as  the  ftandards  of  per¬ 
fection  P’-r-To  this  he  anfwers,  4  that  although  the  right  of 
private  judgment  is  in  fome  degree  exercifed  by  all,  it  is  con- 
trouled  by  the  few ;  and  it  is  the  uniform  teftimony  of  men  of  dif- 
cernment  alone  that  ftamps  a  character  on  the  productions  of  ge¬ 
nius,  and  configns  them  either  to  oblivion  or  to  immortality 
Here  we  think  the  final  damnation,  or  rather  the  utter  annihi¬ 
lation  of  all  but  the  names  of  Meflrs.  Tye ,  Redford ,  and  Co.  is 
very  fatisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  querift  himfelf. — The 
praifes  of  the  poets  are  as  eafily  explicable  :  they  extol  the 
mufic  of  Mejfrs.  aforefaid  ;  but  had  they  ever  heard  any  better  ? 

Our  Hiftorian’s  ideas  of  the  merits  of  modern  muficai  com¬ 
pofitions  may  be  collected  from  the  following  linking  paflages 

which 
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which  occur  in  the  fame  preliminary  difeourfe. — Of  the  Opera 
« —  the  Epopoeia  —  the  Opus  Magnum  of  modern  mufic,  he  thus 
irreverently  and  unfeelingly  (peaks  : 

4  The  prefent  great  fource  of  mufical  delight  throughout 
Europe,  is  the  opera. — It  may  fuffice  to  fay  of  the  modern 
opera,  that  by  the  fober  and  judicious  part  of  mankind  it  has 
ever  been  contldered  as  the  mere  offspring  of  luxury  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  examined  it  with  a  critical  eye ,  fcruple  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  it  is  of  all  entertainments  the  mojl  unnatural  and  ab- 
jurd .  To  defeend  to  particulars  in  proof  of  this  aftertion, 
would  be  but  to  repeat  arguments  which  have  already  been 
urged,  with  little  fuccefs  it  is  true ,  but  with  great  force  of  rea¬ 
son,  aided  by  all  the  powers  of  wit  and  humour/ — Hard  fay- 
ings  thefe,  to  iflue  from  the  mouth  of  an  Hijlorian  of  Mufic ! 

4  7  he  lefions  for  the  harplichord — of  the  prefent  time,  have 
jso  other  tendency  than  to  degrade  an  inflrument  invented  for 
the  elegant  recreation  of  the  youthful  of  the  other  fex,  and  to 
lender  it  what  at  beft  it  now  appears  to  be,  and  may  as  truly 
as  emphatically  be  termed,  a  tinklidfc  cymbal  ’ — But  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage  the  Reader  will  behold  our  flern  and  rigid  Cen- 
for  involving  all  our  modern  inftrumental  mufic  in  the  lump, 
in  one  indiferiminate  condemnation. 

4  Of  the  inftrumental  mufic  of  the  prefent  day,  notwith- 
fianding  the  learning  and  abilities  of  many  compofers,  the  cha- 
rabferiftics  of  it  are  noife  without  harmony,  exemplified  in  the 
frittering  of  pafl'ages  into  notes,  requiring  fuch  an  inftantaneous 
utterance,  that  thirty*two  of  them  are  frequently  heard  in  the 
time  which  it  would  take  moderately  to  count  four ;  and  of  this 
caft  are  the  fymphonies,  periodical  overtures,  quartettos,  quin¬ 
tettes,  and  the  reft:  of  the  trajh  daily  obtruded  on  the  world/ 

To  thefe  bold  and  general  afiertions,  unfupported  by  even 
the  mod  diftant  attempt  towards  proof,  we  muft  content  our- 
felves  with  fimply  oppofmg,  with  equal  confidence,  our  un¬ 
feigned  diflent  j  efpecially  as  we  can  entertain  little  hopes  of 
reclaiming  fo  dogmatical  a  Cenfor,  or  of  communicating  to 
him  any  competent  portion  of  mufical  grace  $  or  of  that  fenfibi- 
lity  and  refinement  which  are  requifite  to  enable  him  to  relifh 
the  manifeft  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  this  and 
every  other  valuable  bianch  of  the  mufical  art. 

As  tafie  however  is  a  gift  which  is  not  bellowed  on  all  men  ; 
not  even  upon  thofe  who  diligently  feek  it,  and  have  fpent  their 
whole  lives  in  purfuit  of  it ;  and  as  it  is  only  one ,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  an  inefTential,  qualification  in  an  hiftorian  of  mu¬ 
fic;  we  fhall  wave  any  further  profecution  of  this  fubjedl, 
and  {hall  proceed  to  give  the  Reader  fome  account  of  the  plan 
and  difpofition  of  the  prefertt  work  ;  taking  our  Author’s  Pre~ 
liminary  Difeourfe  once  more  as  our  <rujdc. 

Here 
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Here  we  are  forry  again  to  find  ourfelves  under  a  necefiity 
of  criticifing  our  Hiftorian,  and  particularly  of  animadverting 
on  one  part  of  his  conduct  in  the  execution  of  the  prefent  un¬ 
dertaking.  We  allude  to  his  manifeft  violation  of  a  rule  which 
he  has  himfelf  laid  down,  or  which  is  at  leaft  implied,  in  the 
following  quotations  : 

4  The  44  Hiftoire  generate,  critique,  et  phtlologique  de  !a 
Mufique,”  of  Monf.  de  Blainv.ille,  printed  at  Paris  in  1767, 
in  a  thin  quarto  volume,  has  very  little  pretence  to  the  title 
it  bears:  Like  fome  other  works  of  the  kind *  it  is  d'tffufc  zvhere 
it  ought  to  be  juuinli^  and  brief  where  one  would  wijh  to  find  it 
copious* 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  feledion  of  the  faCfs  proper  to  be 
admitted  into  an  hiftory  of  mufic,  our  Author  is  peculiary  r i- 
gid,  and  takes  pains  10  inculcate  the  diftin£tion  which  ought 
to  be  made,  4  between  l'uch  as  are  in  their  own  nature  interefi - 
ing ,  and  thofe  that  tend  only  to  gratify  an  idle  curicfity? 

4  What  fatisfa£fion,’  he  adds,  4  does  the  mind  receive  from 
the  recital  of  the  names  of  thofe  who  are  faid  to  have  increafed 
the  chords  of  the  primitive  lyre  from  four  to  feven,  Chorebus* 
Hyagnis,  and  Terpander  ;  or  when  we  are  told  that  Olympus 
invented  the  enharmonic  genus,  as  alfo  the  Harmatian  mood  ; 
or  that  Eumolpus  and  Melampus  were  excellent  muficians, 
and  Pronomus,  Antigenides,  and  Lamia,  celebrated  players  on 
the  flute  ?  in  ail  thefe  inftan.ces,  where  there  are  no  circum- 
ftances  that  eonftitute  a  character,  and  familiarize  to  us  the 
perfon  fpoken  of,  we  naturally  enquire.  Who  he  is?  and,  for 
want  of  further  information,  become  indifferent  as  to  what  is 
recorded  of  him.’ — In  the  preceding  paragraph  the  Author  ap¬ 
pears  to  put  this  laft  queftion, — j $hti  va  la? — to  Orpheus ,  and 
Amphion  ^  and  pronounces  their  ftQries  4  to  have  no  foundation 
in  truth,  but  to  have  been  calculated  folely  for  the  purpofe 
of  moral  inftru&ion.’ 

By  the  bye,  it  fo  happens  that  our  Author’s  predeceflbr, 
referred  to  as  above,  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  culpa¬ 
ble  in  perhaps  every  one  of  the.  inftances  juft  recited.  He 

*  This  paragraph  is  extra&ed  from  the  Author’s  account  of  the 
various  writers  who  have  preceded  him  as  Mufical  Hiftorian  s;  which 
is  terminated  by  the  following  fhort  annonce  of  the  work  of  our  Au¬ 
thor’s  immediate  predecefior  and  countryman. - *  At  the  begin¬ 

ning  of  this  prefent  year,  1776,  the  mufical  world  were  favoured 
with  the  firft  volume  of  a  work,  entitled,  “  A  general  Hiflory  of  Mu- 
ficy  frosn  the  earliefi  Ages  to  the  prefent  Period ,  nvith  a  Differtaiicn  on 
the  Mufic  of  the  Ancients ,  by  Charles  Burney,  Muf.  D.  F.  R#  S.TT 
The  Author  in  the  propofals  for  his  fubfcription,  has  given  allu- 
rances  of  the  publication  of  a  iecond,  which  we  doubt  not  he  will 
make  good,* 
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has  not  only,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero  and  others,  condituted 
Orpheus  a  real  perfonage,  and  confidered  him  as  a  proper  fubjedt 
of  true  hidory  ;  but  has  expended  feveral  pages  on  this  bard, 
and  on  Olympus ,  "Terpander ,  Lamia  y  and  other  harpers  and  flute 
players  of  antiquity.  Nay  he  has  proceeded  much  further  ; 
and,  in  a  hijlory  of  mufic ,  has  thought  proper  to  pay  particular 
refpedf  to  Apolky  and  the  nine  mujes  ;  compared  with  whom, 
Orpheus  and  Amphion  are,  as  it  were,  men  of  yefterday.  He 
has  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  former,  offered  an  apology  for 
thefe  feemingly  licentious  wanderings  from  his  fubjedi:  ;  which 
the  generality  of  your  claflieal  and  tajley  readers  will  readily  ad¬ 
mit  \  as  well  on  account  of  his  manner  of  treating  thefe  ac¬ 
knowledged  non-entities,  as  for  the  following  reafon  which  he 
alligns,  for  introducing  Apollo,  in  particular,  to  his  readers. 
As  to  Olympus,  Terpander,  and  others,  we  fcarce  recolledt 
that  he  has  once  vouchfafed  to  offer  the  lead  excufe  for  the 
particular  notice  he  has  taken  of  them  ,  but  leaves  them  to 
fpeak  for  themfelves. 

44  There  is  fomething  pleafing,”  fays  he,  44  in  the  idea  of 
realizing,  or  even  of  finding  the  flighted  foundation  in  hidory 
for,  the  fables  with  which  we  have  been  amufed  in  our  youth. 
I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  countrymen  who  have  not,  during 
childhood,  read  the  Life  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  as  authentic  hidories,  and  who  have 
not  relinquifhed  that  thought  in  riper  years,  with  fome  degree 
of  reludfance.  It  has,  doubtlefs,  been  the  fame  with  the  ingenious 
fables  of  antiquity,  fo  elegantly  told,  and  embellifhed  with  all 
the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  warm  colouring  of  imagination.” — 
But  to  return  to  our  prefent  hidorian  : — 

How  far  he  has  conformed  to  the  letter  or  even  fpirit  of  his 
own  obfervatipns  and  maximsy  will  appear  evident  to  the  mod 
fuperficial  reader.  To  pafs  over  our  Author’s  brevity,  4  where 
one  would  wifli  to  find  him  copious and  his  long  quotations 
from  writers  of  the  middle  and  later  ages,  many  of  which  are 
calculated  to  opprefs  even  the  mod  indefatigable  reader  by  their 
obfcurity  and  drynefs ; — a  reader  might  aik,  for  what  other 
purpofe,  except  4  only  to  gratify  an  idle  curiofity are  fuch  nu¬ 
merous,  minute,  and  uninterefting  anecdotes  given  us,  in  the 
5th  volume  particularly,  of  the  birth,  parentage,  education, 
exploits,  and  death  of  minor  muficians,  mere  fidlers,  and  even 
RipienoSy  or  as  they  are  vulgarly  called.  Rips.  It  mud  be  an 
4  idle  curiofity  indeed,  that  can  be  gratified  by  the  un-eventful 
hidories  here  gravely  related,  of  the  conception,  birth,  matu¬ 
rity,  and  declenfion  of  numerous  mufical  clubs  in  the  city 
of  the  Madrigal  Societyy  for  indance, — a  fet  of  worthies  who 
feem  to  have  met  to  perpetuate,  and  be  the  depofitaries  of, 
that  good,  old,  dry  ftile  of  the  1 6th  century,  which  our  Hif- 

torian 
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torian  fo  pafiionately  admires  ; — whole  founder,  in  1741* 

‘  looked  upon  Mr.  Handel  and  Bononcini  as  the  great  corrup¬ 
ters  of  the  fcience  ;’ — who  firft,  be  it  remembered — Credits 
Pofleri — met  at  the  Twelve  Bells  alehoufe  in  Bride  Lane,  where 
their  fubfeription  of  5  s.  6d.  per  quarter,  4  afforded  them  the 
refrefhments  of  porter  and  tobacco  — who  then  removed  to  the 
Founder  s  Arms  in  JLothbury  ; — who  foon  afterwards  returned  to 
their  awncient  haunt,  the  Twc he  Bells  ;  from  whence  thefe  rel¬ 
iefs  beings  flitted, — or  crawled  rather; — for  flitting  feems  too 
volatile  a  term, — to  the  Queen  s  Arms  alehoufe,  which  too  they 
left,  and  now  drag  on  a  miferable  and  precarious  exiftence  at 
fome  tavern  in  the  city. 

What  fpecies  of  curiofity  mutt:  that  be  which  can  be  gratified 
by  our  Author’s  annals,  of  the  concert  at  the  Caflle  Tavern  in 
Pater-Nofter-Row,  or  of  that  at  the  Angel  and  Crown  Tavern 
in  White  Chapel  ;  and  by  being  informed,  authentically  we 
fuppofe,  of  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  perfonages 

who  met  there  4  for  the  purpofe  of  mufical  recreation  - - 

4  of  Mr.  Peter  Prelleur,  then  a  writing  matter  in  Spiral- fields,’ 
or  of  6  Mr.  John  Stephens,  a  carpenter  in  Goodman’s  fields, 
&c.  ?*  Who  can  pottefs  the  curiofity  to  perufe  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  at  Mr.  Caflon’s,  4  after  he  was  fettled  in 
Ironmonger- Row  ;*  and  to  learn  that  Mr.  Woolafton  was  a 
found  performer  on  the  violin  ;  but  that  when  ever  Mr.  Charles 
Proud,  organift  of  Cripplegate  church  came  in,  Mr.  Woolatton 
gave  place  to  him,  and  played  the  fecond  fiddle? —  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Jeacook,  a  baker  at  the  corner  f  of  Berkeley  flreet ,  in 
Red  Li*n  flreet ,  Clerkenwell ,  and  others,  occafionaliy  reforted 
thither ; — that,  4  in  the  intervals  of  the  performance,  the 
guefts  refrefhed  themfelves  at  a  fide  board,  which  was  amply 
furnifhed  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  fitting  down  to  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  decanter  of  excellent  ale,  of  Mr*  Caflons  own 
brewing ,  they  concluded  the  evening’s  entertainment  with  a 
fong  or  two  of  Purcell,  fung  to  the  harpfichord,  or  a  few 
catches,  and  about  twelve  retired :’ — walking  home  with  the 
greater  fafety,  as  the  dated  monthly  meetings  were  judicioufly 
fixed  6  on  that  Thurfday  of  the  month  which  was  neareft  the 
full  moon.’ 

Honeft:  fouls ! — we  almoft  envy  ye  your  temperate  amufements 
and  refrefhments)  clofed  by  a  fober  and  contemplative  walk  home 
by  moon  light ; — but  little  furely  did  ye  imagine,  that  your  order¬ 
ly  and  focial  meetings,  and  home-brewed  potations  would, 
like  the  Memoirs  of  P,  P.  Clerk  of  this  parijh ,  be  thus  minutely 

f  At  the  diftance  of  230  pages,  we  are  told,  that  ‘  the  fhop  of 
Samuel  was  at  the  South~evjefl  corner  of  Berkley  flreet  in  Red  Lion 
flreet ,  &c. — An  antiquarian  could  fcarce  be  more  precife  in  afcer- 
taining  the  true  feite  of  the  temple  of  Ephefus , 
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chronicled  for  the  information  of  pofterity.  As  little  could 
Mr.  Samuel  Jeacocke,  who  6  moftly  played  the  tenor’  at  thefe 
meetings,  fufpe£i  that  his  name,  his  life  and  converfation, 
his  proficieney  in  fwimming  and  ringing,  nay  his  very  fhop 
and  habitation,  fhould  become  the  fubje&s  of  an  hiftory,  from 
which  Orpheus  and  Terpander — nay  Apollo,  and  the  Nine 
Mufes — are  excluded. — Nor  will  Mr.  Caleb  Jeacocke,  who,  as 
the  Author  takes  cate  to  inform  us,  is  now  living,  ?  id  6  was 
for  many  years  prefident  of  the  Robin  Hood  difpurng  fociety,’ 
be  lefs  aftonifhed  to  find  his  name  likewife  recorded  in  Mufical 
Story,  for  no  other  apparent  reafon  than  his  being  now  alive ,  and 
happening  to  be  the  brother  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jeacocke  aforefa,id. 
But  to  recapitulate  matters,  and  conclude  : 

We  would  ferioufiy  appeal  to  our  Author,  without  intending 
however  any  difparagement  to  the  worthy  citizens  abovemen - 
tioned,  whether  a  recital  of  their  a£ts,  civil  as  well  as  mufical, 
is,  ‘  in  its  own  nature  more  inter  cfiingj  or  lefs  adapted  4  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiofity,'  than  a  hiftory  of  thofe  ancient  mufical 
meetings ,  the  Pythic  or  Olympic  games ;  of  which  fome  of  his 
predecefiors  have  thought  fit  to  treat  pretty  largely  ;  though  we 
do  not  find  them  even  once  mentioned  in  the  prefent  perform¬ 
ance. — We  would  alk  him,  whether  his  Memorabilia  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Jeacocke,  who  c  generally  plaid  a  tenor  at  the  Madrid 
gal  Society ,  and  of  Mr.  Woolafton,  who  played  a  found  violin— 
firft,  or  fecond,  according  as  Mr.  Charles  Froud  did  or  did  not 
appear — are  more  4  interejling 9  than  the  accou  nts,  for  in  fiance, 
given  by  his  predeceffor, *  *  which  we  happen  to  have  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  of  the  innovations  on  the  lyre,  the  invention  of  mufi¬ 
cal  notation,  and  other  mufical  feats  of  Terpander, — And  finally, 
to  mount  up  to  the  heroic  and  ftill  earlier  times,  furely  our 
Author  will  not  affirm,  that  even  Dr.  Bull,  with  all  his  merit, 
is  a  more  interefting  perfonage  than  Orpheus,  or  even  than 
Apollo  :  though  the  latter  might  not  be  fo  ready  as  the  Do&of 
at  working  a  canon  reEle  and  retro,  &  per  Arfin  &  Tbefin,  even 
with  ail  the  nine  Mufes  at  his  back.  > 

We  are  forry  to  fet  off,  in  our  account  of  this  work,  wholly 
in  a  ftyleof  animadverfion ;  but  the  fubje<fts;on  which  we  have 
dwelt,  and  to  which  we  were  naturally  led  by  the  Author’s 
Preliminary  Difcourfe ,  are  two  fuch  prominent  features  of  the 
work  ;  that  we  could  not  poffibly  overlook  them,  or  avoid  at¬ 
tending  to  them.  We  will  indulge  the  hope;  however,  that  in 
our  future  confideration  of  it,  we  may  find  ourfelves  autho- 
rifed  to  commend  the  Author’s  diligence,  as  an  Antiquary  and 
Colic  El  or  ;  though  we  cannot  fpeak  well  of  ~his  tafte,  or  of  his 
judgment  in  feie$ion,  as  a  Conofcente  and  an  Hifiorian, 

. . -  . .  ■■  ■■■  ■■  j i,  i 

*  Burney’s  Hiilory  of  Mufic,  page  367,  &  alibi* 

Art. 
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Art.  XII.  A  Series  of  dnfwers  to  certain  popular  OhjeSlions  agatnft , 
jcparating  from  the  Rebellious  Colonies ,  and  dif carding  them  entirely  ; 
being  the  concluding  Tradt  of  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter,  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  American  Affairs.  8vo.  2  s.  Cadell.  1776. 

r$p  H  E  Dean,  w'hofe  performance  is  now  before  us, 
thought  proper  in  a  former  tra£t  f,  to  aftert,  that  4  when 
the  duty  on  ftamps  was  firft  propoftd,  feveral  of  the  popular 
orators  and  leaders  of  the  Americans,  ufed  confide/able  intereft 
to  be  employed  as  agents  in  the  diftribution  of  the  ftamps ; 
and  that  one  among  the  reft  (meaning  Dr.  Franklin)  w?as  more 
than  ordinary  alftduous  in  his  application  on  this  head  •,  fo  that, 
had  the  palled  within  the  ufual  time,  inftead  of  being  a 
flaming  American  Patrior,  he  would  probably  have  adfed  the 
part  of  a  Tax-gatherer  and  an  American  Publican.*  The  Dean 
afterwards  proceeds  to  ftate,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  the 
means  by  which  he  would  have  us  believe  the  violent  oppolition 
to  the  Stamp- a£t  was  excited  ;  and  he  adds,  4  then  it  was  that 
this  very  man  (Dr.  Franklin),  this  felf- intended  publican, 
changed  Tides,  and  commenced  a  zealous  patuot.  Then  he 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  cry  down  that 
very  meafure  which  he  himfeif  bad  cfpoujed\  and  then,  as  the 
avenging  Angel  of  America,  be  rode  in  the  lobirlwind  to  direct 
the  Jlormd 

Falfe,  and  malevolent  as  this  charge  mod  certainly  was,  it 
palled  lor  a  time  unnoticed  ;  but  when  Dr.  Franklin  afterwards 
became  particularly  obnoxious  to  feme  perfons  in  power,  and 
when,  in  confecjuence  thereof,  limilar  calumnies  were  multiplied 
againft  him,  he  determined  to  call  the  more  conliderable  of  his 
known  accufers  to  account ;  and  even  convince  fuch  of  them  as 
were  open  to  conviction,  of  the  injuftice  of  their  condud  towards 
him  ;  and  having  done  this  he  intended  to  have  given  the  public 
a  decilive  vindication  of  every  part  of  his  political  conduct  ft . 
To  this  end  he  began  a  correfpondence  with  Dr.  Tucker,  re- 
fpe£tin*g  his  evidence  for  the  preceding  charges ;  and  after  a  fuc- 
ceflkm  of  pitiful  evafions  on  the  Dean’s  part,  it  became  apparent 
that  he  had  ralhly  advanced  thefe  charges,  without  any  autho¬ 
rity,  or  at  beft,  without  any  more  than  that  of  a  loofe  bearfay 
(real  or  pretended),  by  fome  namelefs  or  unknown  perfon. 
After  fuch  a  difeovery,  the  Dean  was  in  truth  unworthy  of  any 
farther  notice;  but  yet  Dr.  Franklin  condefcended,  in  a  fuc- 
ceeding  letter,  to  adduce  fadfs,  reafons,  and  arguments,  fufHcient 
to  convince  any  unprejudiced  difcern in g  mind,  that  this  vague 

*  Trad  IV. 

ft  This  intention  was  afterwards  laid  afide  by  the  advice  of  feveral 
of  his  refpedtable  friends,  who  reprefented  the  falfhoods  in^quelhon 
as  meriting  contempt,  rather  than  a  public  refutation. 

Rev.  Feb.  1777.  _L  hearfay 
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hearfay  could  not  poffibly  have  had  any  foundation  in  truth. — * 
The  Dean,  however,  was  averfe  from  conviction,  or  at  leaft 
from  owning  it  ;  and  the  correfpondence  ended,  on  his  part, 
with  an  appearance  of  Cullen  difappointment  and  chagrin,  at 
the  manifeffation  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  integrity.  Should  our  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  letters  (which  we  have  not  feen  for  Come  years) 
be  in  any  degree  erroneous,  the  Dean  rnay  readily  do  himfelf 
juflice  by  publifhing  the  whole  of  them,  as  he  has  already  been 
called  on  to  do.  _  ,  - 

Dr.  Franklin  had  fcarce  left  England,  on  his  return  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  when  the  Dean  fought,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  obtain, 
opportunities  of  again  afperfing  his  charadler  ;  a  procedure, 
which,  after  the  fadis  and  reafons  which  we  knew  to  have  been 
forced  upon  him,  appeared  to  us  in  fo  unfavourable  a  light,  that 
we  could  not  but  cenfure  it,  as  we  did  in  our  remarks  on  his 
firth  tract:  (fee  Review,  volume  lii.  p.  174.)  This  adl  of 
yuftice  towards  an  injured,  abfent  individual,  drew  upon  us  a 
particular  attack  in  the  Dean’s  ‘  Humble  Addrefs  and  Earneft 
Appeal,  &e.”  For  account  of  this  attack,  and  of  many  par¬ 
ticulars  refpecting  the  prefent  fubjedt,  we  muft  defire  our  readers 
to  recur  to  the  firft  number  of  our  54th  vol.  The  Dean  will 
there  be  found  afferting  (among  other  things)  that  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin,  ‘  in  the  letters  which  paffed  between  them,’  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  had  admitted  4  that  he  did  make  interejl  for  a  place  in 
the  Stamp-Office,  when  the  bill  had  paffed  into  a  law,’  and  that 
the  Dr.  alleged  in  thefe  letters  4  that  the  place  for  which  he 
ajked ,  was  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  a  friend,  one  Mr.  Hughes; 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  by  Mr.  Grenville. * — It  will 
there  alfo  be  found  that  we  maintained,  that  the  letters  in  queffion 
*  did  not  contain  an  acknowledgment  from  Dr.  Franklin  of  his 
having  ever  afked  or  made  intereil  for  that  or  any  other  place  to 
be  given  to  Mr.  Hughes,  or  any  other  man that  •  we  joined 
iffue  with  the  Dean  upon  this  fadt,  with  a  hope  of  bringing  his 
veracity  -to  a  fair  and  decifive  trial  ;  and  that  for  this  purpofe 
we  called  on  him  to  publifh  thefe  letters  faithfully,  or  take  to 
himfelf  the  fhame  of  detedled  intentional  falfhood.’ 

When  near  twelve  months  had  elapfed,  the  Dean’s  prefent 
performance  made  its  appearance  ;  and  in  the  preface  of  it  we 
find  a  continuation  of  the  controverfy  between  us,  together  with 
a  publication,  not  of  the  feveral  letters  in  difpute,  as  we  defired, 
but  of  a  partial  extradl  from  one  of  them. — We  need  not,  how¬ 
ever,  complain  of  the  fhortnefs  of  it;  for  though  the  Dean  has 
given  much  lefs  than  we  defired,  he  has,  notwithftanding,  given 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  fix  on  himfelf  immoveably, 
the  guilt  of  premeditated  faifhoed.  The  extradl  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  viz.  d  1 
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<c  Some  days  after  the  Stamp  a£t  was  paffed,  to  which  I 
had  given  all  the  oppoiition  I  could  with  Mr.  Grenville,  I 
received  a  note  from  Mr.  Wheatley,  his  fecretary,  defiring  to 
fee  me  the  next  morning.  I  waited  upon,  him  accordingly, 
and  found  with  him  feveral  other  Colony*  Agents.  He  ac¬ 
quainted  us  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  defirous  to  make  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  a£t  as  little  inconvenient  and  difagreeable  to  the 
Americans  as  poffible,  and  therefore  did  not  think  of  fending 
Stamp-Officers  from  hence;  but  wifhed  to  have  difcreet  and  r<?- 
putable  perfons  appointed  in  each  province,  from  among  the 
inhabitants,  fuch  as  would  be  acceptable  to  them.  For  as  they 
were  to  pay  the  tax,  he  thought  Grangers  Should  not  have  the 
emoluments.  Mr.  Wheatley  therefore  wifhed  us  to  name  for 
our  relpedlive  Colonies,  informing  us  that  Mr.  Grenville  would 
be  obliged  to  us  for  pointing  out  to  him  honeft  and  refponfble 
men,  and  would  pay  great  regard  to  our  nomination.  By  this 
plaufible,  and  apparently  candid  declaration,  we  were  drawn 
in  to  nominate  :  and  I  named  for  our  province  Mr.  Hughes, 
faying  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  knew  not  whether  he  would 
accept  of  it.  1  was  only  fure,  that  if  he  did,  he  would 
execute  the  Office  faithfully .  I  foon  after  had  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  ” 

Our  readers  will  eafily  difcover  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unfavourable  to  the  Dean,  than  the  preceding  extradt  —  it  plainly 
evinces  that  Dr.  F.  had  oppofed,  and  not  4  efpoufed9  the  Stamp- 
Adi.  That  he  was  applied  to  in  common  with  other  Colony- 
Agents,  by  the  then  Minifler’s  Secretary;  that  they  4  were 
delired  to  point  out,  for  their  refpedlive  colonies,  honeft,  re- 
fponfible  men,  from  among  the  inhabitants  that  this  was  afked 
of  them  as  a  favour,  they  being  told  4  that  Mr.  Grenville  would 
be  obliged  to  them  9  for  doing  it  ;  and,  that  being  4  drawn  in  by 
this  plaufible  and  apparently  candid  declaration,’  Dr.  F.  men¬ 
tioned  Mr.  Hughes,  without  knowing  4  whether  he  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  ;’  being  ‘  only  fure  that  if  he  did,  he  would  exe¬ 
cute  it  faithfully.’  How  very  different  is  this  account  of  Dr* 
F.’s,  from  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  4  afked,  and  4  made 
intereft 9  for  the  office  in  queftion,  either  for  himfelf  or  for  any 
one  elfe  ;  and  how  repugnant  to  the  Dean’s  aflertion,  that,  the 
Dr.  4  had  been  more  than  ordinary  aftiduous  in  his  application  on 
this  head,’  &c.  And  yet  he  has  the  prefumption  to  publifh  this 
his  own  condemnation,  as  matter  of  triumph  ;  to  call  the  letter 
which  muft  for  ever  fink  him  in  difgrace,  his  4  Voucher and  to 
pretend  to  believe  that  we  hoped  ho,  had  millaid  it !’ 

Farther,  with  a  vain  hope  of  bolftering  up  this  fractured  ca¬ 
lumny,  the  Dean  has  introduced  his  extract  from  Dr.  Franklin’s 
letter,  by  obferving  that  4  at  the  very  time  when  Dr.  F.  oppofed 
jthe  Stamp-Act,  as  being  unconftitutional  and  fubverfive  of  the 
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liberties  of  America,  be  was,  by  the  favour  of  his  prefent  Ma- 
jefty,  continued  pod- mafter  general  of  the  province  of  Pen- 
lylvania,’ — and  that  ‘  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his  confcience, 
to  enjoy  this  unconftitutional  lucrative  place.’  As  this  is  a  topic 
on  which  much  has  been  faid,  and  much  has  been  miftaken,  we 
think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  when  poll  officers  and  poff-riders 
were  eftablifhed  in  America,  the  inhabitants  received  them  as  an 
important  public  benefit ;  and  fome  of  the  aflemblies  even  made 
annual  grants  for  their  fupport ;  but  by  a  feries  of  ill  manage¬ 
ment,  the  utility  of  this  eftablifnment  was  much  confined,  and 
the  produce  of  it  became  unequal  to  the  expence.  In  this 
fituation  Dr.  Franklin  formed  a  plan  for  remedying  thefe 
defers;  and  the  plan  being  approved,  he  was  naturally  charged 
with  the  execution  of  it ;  not  as  6  Poll- mailer  general  of  the 
province  of  Pcnfylvania,’  (the  Dean’s  mijlaken  expreffion)  but  as 
a  deputy  of  the  Britifh  poft-mafter  general.  And  whatever  may 
have  been  the  lucie  of  the  office,  it  certainly  was  much  lefs  than 
that  of  the  deanry  of  Gloucefier;  nor  indeed  was  it  certain  that 
the  office  would  afford  any  thing.  If,  by  the  advantageous  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  own  plan,  Dr.  F -  could  draw  Efficient  profits 

from  the  efiablifhment,  he  was  premifed  a  moderate  falary,  but 
otherwife  he  was  to  receive  none.  And  fo  long  as  the  colonifts 
univerfally  confidered  this  infiitution  as  beneficial,  it  could  not 
have  been  incumbent  on  him  to  overturn  it ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  extraordinary,  that  it  fo  long  iubfifted  in  the  colonies, 
without  complaint.  They  perceived  an  impoitant  difference 
between  paying  a  fair  price  for  the  poftage  and  delivery  of  a 
letter,  and  the  payment  of  a  ffamp-duty  ;  one  being  the  pur- 
chafe  or  recompence  of  a  real  fervice  (of  which  the  act  of  par¬ 
liament  does  but  regulate  the  price)  *,  the  other  a  demand  for 
ltfelefs  figures  or  impreffions.  Ireland  too  has  perceived  this  dif¬ 
ference  ;  ffie  is  fatisfied  with  a  poll  office  eftablifhed  by  the 
Britifh  parliament  ;  but,  would  file  be  equally  content  with  a 
itamp-duty  irripofed  by  the  fame  parliament  ? 

The  Dean  next  add?,  that  as  Dr.  F.  ‘  could  reconcile  it  to 
his  confcience  to  enjoy  this  unconftitutional  lucrative  place,  fo 
it  feems,  that  after  the  Stamp-Bill  had  patted  into  a  law,  his  con¬ 
fcience  became  lefs  fqueamiih  in  regard  to  that  alfo,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  fequel.5  This  is  another  the  Dean’s  vague 
inconfiffent  mi/iakes ,  nothing  like  it  appearing  either  by  the 
fequel  or  any  thing  elfe.  Formerly  we  were  told  by  him,  that 
Dr.  F.  from  the  defire  of  becoming  4  a  'Fax-gatherer  rnd  an 
American  Publican,’  had  firft  ‘  efpoij  d  the  meafure,’  and  that  he 
*  afterwards  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
cry  it  down.’  But  now  we  learn,  that  he  firft  oppofed  the 
meafure,  and  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  it,  from  a  regard 
to  the  office  of  Stamp-matter*  There  is,  however,  no  truth 

in 
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xn  either  of  thefe  ftrange  contradictions.  Dr.  F/s  condudf  was 
uniform  in  every  part  of  this  bufmefs. —  He  oppofed  the  Stamp- 
Bill  before  it  palled  :  He  afterwards,  c  to  oblige  Mr.  Grenville, 
pointed  out’  Mr.  Hughes  c  as  an  honeft,  refponfible  man  •/  and 
when  Mr.  Hughes  was  appointed,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the 
office  of  no  benefit,  by  exerting  himfelf  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
a<5t.  But  we  are  tired  of  the  flanders  of  a  weak,  ill-natured 
writer,  whofe  infenfibility  to  the  difgrace  of  a  detection,  will 
probably  render  him  for  ever  incorrigible. 

The  objections  which  the  Dean  has  chofen  to  anfwer,  are  four¬ 
teen  in  number ;  very  few  of  them,  however,  are  fuch  as  a  wife 
man  would  have  chofen  to  urge  again  ft  the  propofed  reparation  $ 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his  anfwers  to  thefe  objedfions  which 
appears  of  fufficient  weight  to  alter  the  opinion  we  have  before 
given  of  the  Dean’s  ridiculous  project.  We  call  it  ridiculous, 
becaufe  in  our  judgment  it  was  fuch  at  the  time  and  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  wherein  he  firft  propofed  it. — But  that  time  and 
thofe  circumftanees  are  unhappily  gone,  to  return  no  more.— 
And  it  may  now  be  right  and  neceflary,  though  for  very  diffe¬ 
rent  reafooSj  to  adopt  the  Dean's  propofal,  and  difeard  the  co¬ 
lonies,  becaufe  they  have  df  carded  us  ;  becaufe  they  never  can  be 
again  kept  under  the  Britifh  government,  but  by  force ;  becaufe 
it  is  uncertain  whether  cur  utmoft  efforts,  (even  if  no  foreign  di- 
verfion  of  them  arifes)  will  be  fufficient  for  their  redudlion,  and 
becaufe,  if  reduced,  ftili  the  benefit  refulting  from  a  forced  fub- 
miffion,  can  never  equal  the  expence  of  compelling  and  fecuring  it. 

M  G  N  T  H  L  Y  CATALOGUE, 
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Art.  13.  Effays ,  Commercial  and  Political ,  on  the  real  and  relative 
Interejh  of  Imperial  and  Dependent  States ,  particularly  t.hofe  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Dependencies  :  difplaying  the  probable  Caufes  of, 
and  a  Mode  of  compromifing,  the  prefent  Difputes  between  this 
Country  and  her  American  Colonies.  8vo.  2 ‘s.  6d.  Johnfon. 

i777. 

THIS  very  intelligent  Author  has  nearly  run  the  whole  circle  of 
Britifh  politics  ;  but  his  principal  attention  is  employed  on  our 
American  contelb;  on  which  fo  many  publications  have  already  ap¬ 
peared.  Should  any  apology  be  expedited  from  hirn,  for  adding  one 
to  the  number,  be  hopes,  that  if  the  fubjefl  be  placed  in  a  new  iight, 
it  will  be  deemed  a  fufficient  rcafon  for  offering  this  treatife  to  the 
Public.  Of  the  manner,  and  order,  in  which  he  proceeds,  he  has, 
himfelf,  given  the  detail,  in  his  preface,  viz.  ‘  After  illuitrating 
the  advantage  Great  Britain  derived  from  the  commerce  of  each  co¬ 
lony  refpectively,  with  the  probable  caufes  of  the  infurreclion,  and 
to  whofe  charge  it  ought  to  be  hid,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  fpecific  difference,  and  confequences  of  exercifing  the  right  of 
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laying  on  duties  in  general,  or  port  duties  only ,  and  to  fhew  that  th© 
intereft  of  the  empire  requires,  that  our  fellow-fubjefts  in  America 
fhould  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  but  external ,  and  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  exemption,  the  American  Colonies  be  further  ref  rained 
in  their  navigation  and  fjkeries  than  they  lately  nvere.  The  regulation 
of  the  commerce  of  its  Colonies ,  and  right  of  imp  fin g  external  duties ,  it 
is  proved  this  country  has,  confident  with  the  very  nature  of  coloni¬ 
zation,  enjoyed  from  the  beginning:  How  far  the  exercife  of  thofe 
powers  may  render  all  {even  the  northern  Colonies,  who  rival  us  in 
export)  advantageous,  is  largely  treated  on. 

*  The  confequences  to  us  of  the  independence  of  all,  or  part  of 
our  American  Colonies,  are  explained  ;  as  likewife  how  deeply  the 
other  European  Hates  are  interelled  in  the  event. 

*  The  recedity  of,  and  happy  confequences  attending  an  union 
with  Ireland ;  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  in  Scotland,  and 
means  of  increafing  the  fifheries  of  the  Britifh  ides,  are  particularly 
treated  of :  And  laltly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  the  Britifh 
podeffions  in  Alia,  might,  by  proper  management,  be  rendered  far 
fuperior  to  all  we  ever  held  in  America. 

*  As  I  have,  with  fome  fe verity,  animadverted  on  the  Americans 
retaining,  notwithdanding  their  own  cry  for  liberty,  their  fellow- 
creatures  in  perpetual favery ,  I  thought  it  highly  neceffary,  not  only 
to  decry  this  evil,  but  to  point  out  a  remedy,  and  one  of  fuch  a  na¬ 
ture,  as  fliould  not  clafn  with  the  interefls  of  thofe  whom  the  laws 
allow  to  opprefs  a  part  of  their  fpecies ;  for  this  reafon,  I  have 
added  an  Appendix  on  the  manurnilhon  of  Haves,  which,  without 
this  obfervaiion,  might  appear  foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  this  treatife — 
Should  this  mode  of  emancipation  take  place,  even  only  in  a  few 
plantations,  1  fhall  efteem  myfelf  happy  in  being  the  fortunate  mean3 
of  promoting  the  liberty  of  fuch  a  part  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

4  I  am  not  confcious  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  one  party 
or  the  other  in  the  prefent  unhappy  conteft  with  our  American  Co¬ 
lonies  ;  at  lead  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  impartial,  and  believe  I  am 
actuated  by  a  dncere  love  of  my  country,  and  earned  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  empire.* 

As  this  Writer  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  pen  with  very  honed 
intentions,  we  will  give  him  credit  for  the  fincerity  of  his  declaration, 
that  he  is  unconfcious  of  any  prejudice  for  or  againd  either  party,  in 
Our  quarrel  with  the  Americans ;  but-a  man  is  not  always  certain  of 
himfelf  in  thefe  cafes :  the  following  paflage  will  fufficiently  fhew 
how  far  our  Author  is  entitled  to  the  praife  of  drift  impartiality,  in 
his  account  of  the  grounds  of  the  difpute  :  it  is  taken  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  fixth  feftion  :  *  From  all  the  conclufions  that  have- 
been  heretofore  drawn,  it  appears  the  demands  on  the  Mother-coun¬ 
try  have  been  jud,  and  therefore,  the  prefent  refidance  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  has  originated  from  a  turbulent  and  feditious  fpirir,  impatient 
of  all  controui,  unmindful  of  the  mod  facred  ties,  allegiance  to, 
and  gratitude  for  proteftion  and  defence  againd  their  enemies,  and 
their  peculiar  felicity  of  bearing  [but]  a'trivial  part  of  all  thofe  bur¬ 
thens  and  expences  that  fall  with  redoubled  weight  on  their  fellow- 
lubjefts  in  Britain,* 
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Tt  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  lines,  that  however  fincere  our 
Author  maybe,  in  ‘  his  love  for  his  country,  and  earned  regard  for 
the  well  being  of  the  whole  empire,’  he  has  not  exceeded,  in  point  of 
candour ,  in  his  expofition  of  the  motives  to  refinance,  by  which  the 
Colonids  have  been  adluated,  in  the  prefent  unhappy  conteft.  What 
worfe  can  be  faid  of  the  word  of  all  created  beings,  than  he  has  here 
(and  in  ether  parts  of  his  pamphlet)  faid,  of  the  principles  and  con- 
dudl  of  the  Americans !’ 

But  it  we  cannot  allow  this  EiTa*  ili  the  full  mcafure  of  modera¬ 
tion  to  which  he  may  think  himfelf  juilly  entitled,  we  freely  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  abilities,  as  a  political  and  commercial  writer.  What 
he  has  advanced  on  the  fubjedt  of  colonization ,  is  very  Tenfible, 
and  merits  the  utmoft  attention  of  his  readers.  His  fedlion  on 
improvements  at  homey  on  an  union  with  Ireland ,  on  the  improvement 
of  our  fifheries  in  the  Hebrides,  Orcades,  and  Shedand-ifies,  con¬ 
tains  many  juft  and  important  obfervations  :  and  the  fame  miy  be 
faid  of  his  remarks  on  the  ill  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  in  Scot¬ 
land.  s 

A  favourite  point  with  this  Writer  is,  to  make  tile  moil  of  our 
fouthern  American  Colonies.  The  more  northern  provinces  he 
feems  to  think  fcarce  worth  contending  about.  He  would  ra’her 
have  us,  in  particular,  render  the  New  England  Colonies  independent , 
than  retain  them  on  their  former  footing  :  and  his  reafoning  on  this 
fubjedt  appears  to  be  founded  in  adlual  and  folid  information.  He 
finally,  propofes  that  we  fhould,  rather  than  lofe  the  whole ,  divide 
part  of  our  American  fettlements  with  fome  of  the  maritime  dates 
of  Europe  :  but  for  what  he  advances  on  this  head,  we  mult  refer  to 
the  book. 

His  concluding  fedlion  confilts  of  confederations  on  our  Eajl  India 
affairs.  Thefe  he  introduces  with  the  following  remark  : 

‘  This  kingdom  was  very  powerful,  and  of  great  weight  in 
Europe,  before  fhe  had  any  poffeffions  in  America,  and  may,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  by  pursuing  proper  meafures,  be¬ 
come  and  continue  to  be  fo  without  them,  and  even  without  the  cir¬ 
cuitous  connedtion  we  now  have  with  them,  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  at  the  word  events,  we  fhould  ftill  continue  ;  as  we  find,  by 
the  channels  of  France,  Holland,  and  Hamburg,  the  Americans 
have,  notwithdanding  they  refufed  to  take  them  diredl  from  us,  been 
largely  fupplied  with  Britifh  articles ;  as  from  this,  and  the  demand 
in  Ruffia  and  Turkey,  occafioned  by  the  peace  between  thole  powers, 
our  manufadlurers  have  not  wanted  employ.  But  whether  this  cir¬ 
cuitous  traffic  ceafe  or  no,  we  may,  in  confequence  .of  taking  from 
other  powers  many  articles  that  we  encouraged  only  from  America, 
procure  a  greater  vend  than  vve  fhould  othervvife  have  for  our  woolen, 
hardware,  cotton,  and  other  manufadlures.  That  by  thefe  means, 
advantageons  treaties  of  commerce  might  be  entered  into,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  to  doubt.  However,  Whether  America  be  reduced  or 
no,  there  is  one  great  fource  of  power  and  riches  that  we  ought  not 
to  negledh  Our  territorial  poffeifions  in  Alia  might  be  rendered  as 
valuable  a  branch  of  the  empire  as  our  American  provinces  can  ever 
be?  ' 
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He  proceeds  to  explain,  by  what  means  thefe  great  ends  are  to  be 
anlwered  ;  and  endeavours  to  fhevy  that  every  thing  we  can  wifh  for, 
in  this  view,  may  be  accomplilhcd  by  the  itnfro-vement  of  our  terri¬ 
torial  pojfefjions  in  Afa .  He  concludes  this  important  feftion  with  a 
recommendation  of  mealures  to  be  purfued,  which,  he  apprehends, 
would  prove  highly  conducive  to  the  intereit  of  Britain,  and  to  the 
happinefs  of  her  fubjefls  in  the  Indies. 

The  appendix,  on  the  rnanumiflion  of  flaves,  in  America,  (hews 
not  only  the  great  benevolence  of  the  Writer,  but  evinces  the  real 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  true  and  permanent  interefts 
of  the  Colonies. 

Alt.  14.  PoClor  Price’s  Notions  of  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty , 
fljenvn  to  be  contradictory  to  Reafon  and  Scripture.  8vo.  2$.  Becket, 
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This,  though  the  lafi  *  of  the  numerous  anfwers  to  Dr.  Price’s 
celebrated  pamphlet,  is  not  the  leal!  in  point  of  confequence.  The 
Writer,  Mr  John  Gray,  appears  to  have  bellowed  great  attention 
on  the  feveral  important  topics  on  which  the  patriotic  Dodlor  had 
given  his  opinion,  and  many  of  his  arguments  come  recommended 
to  us  by  their  novelty,  as  well  as  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
are  enforced.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  Gray,  in  common  with  moil 
of  Dr.  P.’s  antagonifts,  has  failed  in  the  refoedl  which  was  due  to  the 
Dr.’s  known  integrity,  and  amiable  fimplicity  of  chara&er  ;  to  fay 
nothing  of  his  learning  and  abilities.  We  mull,  therefore,  condemn 
the  afperity  of  this  Writer,  while  we  allow  his  merit  as  a  politician. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  15.  An  Oration ,  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  Free- 
Mafon’s  Hall,  Great  Queen-Street,  Lincolns-Inn  Fields,  May  23d 
1776.  By  "V^illiam  Dodd,  LL.  D.  G.  C.  Publilhed  by  general 
requeft,  under  fan&ion  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  4b).  1  s.  Robin- 
fon,  Sic. 

The  fraternity  of  Free-Mafons  are  under  great  obligations  to  their 
Rev.  Brother,  for  difplaying,  with  all  the  pomp  of  declamation,  and 
all  the  parade  of  learning,  the  antiquity,  the  extent,  the  compre- 
henfivenefs,  the  excellence,  and  utility  of  their  royal  art  and  myilery. 
But  the  red  of  the  world  would  have  been  more  obliged  to  the  Doc- 
tor,  if  in  terms  level  to  common  fenfe,  and  intelligible  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  he  had  condelcended  to  explain  the  true  meaning  and  ufe  of 
this  myllerious  inditution.  And  his  brethren  of  another  fraternity, 
as  refpedlable  as  the  brothers  of  the  Lodge,  would  have  had  lefs  reafon 
to  complain,  if  he  had  not,  in  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Mafonry,  fo  far 
violated  the  decorum  of  the  clerical  chara&er,  as  to  dole  his  ha¬ 
rangue  with  an  addiefs  to  Deity,  under  the  appellations  of  “  Con- 
fummate  Architect,  and  Wondrous  Geometrician  in  which,  in 
playful  ailufion  to  the  indruments  of  the  mafon’s  art,  he  fay 3,  “  Di¬ 
rect  us  to  make  the  bleffed  Volume  of  thy  inftru&ive  wifdom,  the- 
never- erring  fquare  to  regulate  our  condudl  ;  the  compafs  within 
whofe  circle  vye  (hall  ever  walk  with  fafety  and  peace ;  the  infallible 
plumb-line  and  criterion  of  rectitude  and  truth.’’ 

*  In  the  feries  of  publication,  according  to  our  lift. 

7  N.  B.  This 
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N.  B.  This  article  was  written  before  a  late  event,  in  which  the 
Orator  was  fo  greatly  interefted,  took  place. 

Art.  16.  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  Fafts^  relating  to  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  Frifoners  taken  at  the  Cedars  ;  fa pported  by  the  Teiti- 
monies  and  Depofitions  of  his  Majeity’s  Officers,  with  feveral 
Original  Letters  and  Papers.  Together  with  Remarks  upon  the 
Report  and  Refolves  of  the  American  Congrefs,  on  that  Subject. 
8vo.  is.  Cadell.  1777. 

Tne  different  accounts,  publifhed  by  both  parties,  of  the  treatment 
which  the  American  prifoners  met  with,  after  their  capitulation  at 
the  Cedars,  are  here  fairly  contrafted.  The  principal  tejlimonies ,  Sec* 
havealreadyappeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  are  generally  known. 
The  remarks  here  offered  on  the  fubjeCl,  are  intended  to  (hew  the 
fallacy  of  the  report  of  the  Congrefs,  and  to  evince  the  perfidy  of  that 
body,  in  the  refolves ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  terms  of  the 
cartel,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  have  never  been  fulfilled.  The 
report,  &c.  of  the  Congrefs  is  here  reprinted. 

Art.  17.  Lettre  de  M,  Des  Erf  'am ,  a  Madame  Montagu,  Svo.is, 
Eimfley.  1777. 

See  the  article  next  enfuing. 

Art.  18.  A  Letter  from  Monficur  Dcfenfans  to  Mrs.  Montague  : 
Tranfiated  by  Mrs.  Griffith.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Cadell.  1 777* 

The  defign  of  this  letter  is  to  vindicate  the  chara&er  of  Monfieur 
de  Fenelon,  Archbifhop  of  Cambray,  from  a  reflection  thrown  upera 
it  by  Lord  Cheiterfield,  in  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  No.  261  ;  in. 
which  he  reprefents  him  as  aCting  the  part  of  a  pimp  between  Lewis 
XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  This  charge,  which  is  grounded 
on  a  letter  in  the  memoirs  of  that  celebrated  lady,  Monfieur  Defen- 
fans  has,  we  think,  fully  refuted:  at  the  fame  time  expreffing  ant 
honeft  indignation  againft  a  writer,  who,  in  the  mere  fportivenefs 
of  a  iicentioue  imagination,  could  attempt  to  load  with  infamy,  the 
memory  of  a  man  to  whom  all  the  world  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  veneration.  The  tranflation  is  executed  with  elegance  and 
fpirit. 

Art.  19.  An  Account  of  Propofols  made  for  the  Benefit  of  his 
Maje  ay's  Naval  Service  :  (hewing  their  general  ObjeCl  and  Ten¬ 
dency, — the  future  supply  of  Timber  for  the  Purpofes  of  the  Royal 
Navy  ;  Means  of  contributing  to  its  Prelervation, — the  well  being 
of  the  Dock-yards,  Ships,  Magazines,  and  Stores ;  with  the  reci¬ 
procal  Advantages  and  Conveniences  of  its  Individuals.  Inter- 
fperfed  with  Admiralty  and  Navy  Board  Regulations,  and  occa- 
fional  Remarks  of  fome  of  its  honourable  Members.  Together  with 
certain  other  1  ranfaCtions.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Firft  Lord-Commifiioner  of  the  Admiralty.  By 
Yeoman  Lott,  late  Agent  to  the  Royal  Hofphal  at  Plymouth. 
8vo.  1  s.  6d.  Owen,  Wilkie,  See.  1776. 

In  our  Review  for  April,  1776,  p.  33  ;,  we  briefly  recited  the  hard 
cafe  of  this  Complainant,  taking  our  idea  of  it  Born  his  own  repre- 
fentation  of  its  circa  mffances.  We  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the 
Public  will  learn,  from  this  continuation  of  the  (lory  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  that  Mr.  Lott  perfified  in  his  application  to  the  board 
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for  redrefs,  till  toward  the  clofe  of  the.  la  ft  year ;  when,  after  having1 
been  long  and  varioufiy  agitated  between  hope  and  defpair,  he  was 
finally  difmiffed,  by  an  anfwer  which  feems  to  have  cruelly  put  a 
period  to  his  painful  fufpence. —  We  are  forry  to  fee  a  perfon  of  fuch 
apparent  ability,  and  diligence  in  office,  fo  ill  requited  for  thofe 
public  fervices  which  he  appears  to  have  a&ually  performed,  or 
laudably  purpofed. 

We  mud  not  clofe  this  article  without  apprising  our  Readers,  that 
they  will  find,  in  Mr.  Lott’s  pamphlet,  a  variety  of  observations  on 
fubjefis  of  public  import ,  (independent  of  all  reference  to  his  perfonal 
concerns)  as  intimated  in  his  title-page;  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
prefer-vation  of  Ship  timber;  with  other  matters,  of  great  confequence 
to  the  Britifh  navy:  the  profperity  of  which,  our  Author  appears  to 
have  honestly  had  in  view,  in  his  various  well-intended  plans  of 
improvements,  and  propofals  for  remedying  abufes. — In  regard  to 
the  latter ,  we  doubt  not,  many  perfons  were  interefted  to  oppofe 
him  ;  and  to  this  caufe,  perhaps,  the  defeat  of  all  his  fchemes,  and 
the  creating  to  himfelf  fo  many  enemies,  mull  be  attributed. 

Mathematics. 

Art.  20.  A  Supplement  to  Calculations  of  the  Value  of  Annuities * 
published  for  the  Ufe  of  Societies  inftituted  for  Benefit  of  Age. 
Containing  various  illustrations  of  the  Dodtrine  of  Annuities,  and 
complete  Tables  of  the  Value  of  i  1.  immediate  Annuity  (being 
the  only  ones  extant  by  half-yearly  Interest  and  Payments).  To¬ 
gether  with  Investigations  of  the  State  of  the  Laudable  Society  of 
Annuitants;  Shewing  what  Annuity  each  Member  hath  purchafed, 
and  real  Mortality  therein,  from  its  Institution,  compared  with 
Dr.  Halley’s  Table.  Alfo  feveral  Publications,  Letters  and  Anec¬ 
dotes,  relative  to  that  Society,  and  explanatory  of  Proceedings  to 
the  prefent  Year.  To  which  are  added,  a  Table  and  Obfervations 
to  elucidate  the  Subjedl  of  the  National  Debt ,  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Laurie’s  Remarks  on  Dr.  Price’s  Obfervations,  8vo.  zs.  6d.  Ridley. 

1 77  7' 

We  have  done  juStice,  on  a  former  occafion,  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Dale,  as  a  calculator  :  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  announcing 
the  integrity  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  deluded  affociates,  and  to  prevent  the  complicated  ruin  which 
mull  eventually  accrue  from  an  institution  founded  and  continued 
on  an  infuflicient  and  inequitable  plan  ;  but  vve  are  forry  to  find 
that  he  has  laboured  in  vain,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  fociety  to 
which  he  belongs,  are  determined  to  ruin  themfelves,  or  at  leafi: 
their  fucceSTors,  in  fpite  of  him.  Reformers  actuated  by  the  belt 
views  and  motives  have  little  encouragement  to  perfevere  ;  and  we 
have  only  to  fay  to  Mr.  Dale,  “  Come  out  from  amongft  them  and 
be  Separate.”  What  opinion  can  be  reafonably  formed  of  thofe  who 
contentedly  receive  24  1.  per  annum  inftead  of  15  1.,  and  much  lefs, 
after  the  clearest  and  fullest  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  make  fuch  a  payment  at  prefent,  much  lefs  to  continue  it  for 
the  future?  Many  of  the  papers  colle&ed  together  in  this  publication 
relate  immediately  to  disputes  that  have  been  agitated  at  different 
meetings  cf  the  'Laudable  Society  of  Annuitants  :  but  Some  of  them 
contain  information  of  a  more  general  nature  and  ufe.  The  ex- 
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amination  of  the  Hate  of  the  fociety  contained  in  it,  with  the  various 
methods  employed  in  the  inveftigation,  will  ferve  to  ill uflrate  and 
eftablilh  the  do&rine  of  annuities,  as  it  hi s  been  largely  and  ac¬ 
curately  Hated  by  the  bell  writer  *  on  this  fubjed. 

Poetical. 

Art.  21.  The  Diaboliad  ;  a  Poem.  Dedicated  to  the  word 
Man  in  his  Majefty’s  Dominions.  4:0.  is.  6  d.  Kearfly. 
1 777*'- 

In  this  poignant  fatire,  the  force  and  rage  of  Churchill  ieem  united 
with  the  fpirit  and  pleafantry  of  the  unknown  Bard  to  whom  we 
owe  the  Eptjik  to  Sir  IV.  Chambers ,  &c.  The  plan  of  the  Diaboliad 
is  this  :  ,  __ 

The  Devil,  grown  old,  was  anxious  to  prepare 
A  fit  fucceffor  for  the  infernal  chair. 

At  length  he  fummon’d  forth  his  chofen  band. 

And  thus  the  monarch  gave  his  laft  command  : 

“  Expand  your  fable  wings,  and  fpeed  to  earth  ? 

**  To  ev’ry  Knave  of  Power,  and  Imp  of  Birth, 

Statefmen  and  Peers,  thefe  welcome  tidings  tell 
“  That  I  refolve  to  quit  the  throne  of  helL: 

“  But  e’er  I  ceafe  to  reign,  ’twill  be  my  care 
“  From  my  dear  children  to  eled  an  heir.” — — 

As  foon  as  his  Majefty’s  molt  gracious  fpeech  is  concluded,  his 
ready  miniflers  wing  their  way,  and  arriving  at  this  upper  world  of 
ours,  they  light  on  St.  Paul’s  dome ;  from  whence  they  repair  to 
the  court  end  of  the  town  : 

• - — - fome  take  their  fav’rite  way 

To  thofe  fam’d  manfions  where  the  fons  of  play 
By  trick  and  rapine  lhare  a  bafe  reward, 

Shake  the  falfe  dye,  and  pack  the  ready  card : 

In  folemn  tone  their  errand  they  proclaim, 

Their  high  commilfion,  and  their  fovereign’s  name. 

With  joy  and  wonder  flruck,  the  parties  rife  1 
**  Hell  is  worth  trying  for,”  F**********  cries. 

Pigeons  are  left  unpluck’d,  the  game  unplay’d. 

And  F  -  -  forgets  the  certain  bet  he  made. 

Ev’n  S — 1 — n  feels  ambition  fire  his  bread. 

And  leaves,  half  told,  the  fabricated  jell. 

*  #  *  * 

The  red  of  Hell’s  indufirious  band  refort 
To  the  corrupted  purlieus  of  the  court ; 

To  lure  the  ftatefman  from  his  deep  laid  fcheme 

To  wake  the  courtier  from  his  golden  dream. — — 

*  .  *  *  * 

Now  prowling  onward  to  the  noifome  caves 
Where  Prostitution  rules  her  needy  flaves. 

They  tempt  the  lordling,  by  Ambition’s  charms  - 

From  the  rank  pleafures  of  an  harlot’s  arms. - 

Then,  with  the  mortal  crowd,  they  bend  their  flight 
To  the  dark  realms  of  everlafling  night. 

*  Dr.  Price. 

Introduced 
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Introduced  by  Mercury ,  the  Sir  Clement  Cottrell  of  the  lower  re¬ 
gions,  the  eager  competitors  (after  a  fet  fpeech  from  the  throne) 
feverally  Hand  forth,  and  urge  their  pretenfions  to  the  fucceflion  : 
and  in  thefe  appropriated  difplays  of  their  refpedlive  qualifications, 
the  curious  reader  is  to  look  for  the  zell  and  fpirit  and  energy  of 
the  performance. — The  candidates  confift  of  celebrated  characters, 
well  known  at  the  gaming-table,  or  in  the  drawing-room  :  and  never 
were  culprits  more  feverely  cut  up. — The  conteil  for  the  infernal 
crown  is  warmly  maintained  ;  and  the  choice  falls  on  fome  hoary 
linner  of  diftindtion  f, — one  more  fupremeiy  diabolical  than  the  reit ; 
but  whofe  identity  is  not  fo  very  obvious  as  that  of  every  one  of  the 
tmfuccefsful  claimants. 

Art.  22.  The  Diabo-Lady  ;  or,  a  Match  in  Hell :  A  Poem, 
4to.  i  s.  ^6  d.  Fielding  and  Walker. 

An  unequal  imitation  of  the  foregoing  fatire.  The  thought  on 
which  the  piece  is  founded,  is  thus  exprefled  : 

*  *  now  feated  on  the  infernal  throne, 

Thought  it  not  good  the  Devil  fhould  be  alone; 

And  fo  refolved  to  marry,  if  a  wife, 

Fit  confort,  could  be  found,  to  match  his  life. 

Accordingly,  brims  of  quality,  flage  brims,  and  others  of  like 
fame,  are  introduced,  as  candidates  for  the  honour  of  fharing  the 
bed  and  throne  of  his  infernal  majefty  ;  but  there  is  nothing  worthy 
of  a  farther  extradl. 

Art.  23.  The  Triumphs  of  Fajhion ;  a  Poem;  containing  fome 
Hints  to  the  fafhionable  World,  with  a  Word  to  the  Saints  and 
Nabobs.  In  Three  Parts.  Fart  the  Firfl.  4to.  is.  6 d.  No 
Bookfeller’s  Name,  Advertifed  for  Flexney. 

‘  Now  on  thefe  lines  your  kindeft  influence  filed, 

-  And  let  them  be  the  fafhion  to  be  read.’ 

If  this  Satirift  expedls  to  be  the  Poet  in  fajhion,  he  will  probably 
be  difappointed. 

Art.  24.  Ad  C.  W.  Bampfylde ,  Arm.  Epijlola  Poeiica  Fam;  Paris  y 

in  qua  continentur  Tabule  ^ui/jque  ab  Eo  excogitate,  que  Perfonas 
reprej enfant  Pcevtatis  atj i<J act m  Anglicani  cut  Titulus ,  An  Election 
Ball.  Audtore  C.  Anfley,  Arm.  4 to.  5  s.  Dodfley. 

Mr.  Bampfylde,  of  Heftercombe  in  Somerfetfhire,  a  gentleman 
diftinguifhed  by  his  take  for  the  Arts,  particularly  Drawing,  made 
defigns  for  feveral  of  the  perfons  and  incidents  in  Mr.  Anfiey’s  hu¬ 
mourous  poem,  called.  An  Election  Ball  £.  For  the  purpofe  of  in¬ 
troducing  thefe  droll  etchings  to  the  Public,  this  Latin  epiltle  feems 
principally  to  have  been  written  ;  and  we  mull  own  that  the  Author 
has  preferved  the  fame  comic  vein  and  happy  facility  of  didtion 
which  ditlinguifh  his  other  pieces.  The  defigns  are  worthy  of  Ho- 
garth. 

Art.  25.  Hag  ley  ;  a  Defcriptive  Poem.  4to.  2  s.  6d.  Dodfley, 
The  Author  does  not  feem  to  poflefs  any  confiderable  talent  for 
defcription.  Epithets  are  the  colours  in  poetical  pidlures ;  and  his 

f  Perhaps  fome  profligate  Peer,  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 

$  Vid.  Review,  vol.  liv.  p.  339. 

are 
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are  too  general  and  unappropriated.  The  following  foreft  piece 
will  Ihew  this : 

Here  oaks  of  mighty  growth  the  plain  embrown. 

There  hoary  elms,  or  branching  chefnuts  frown; 

Here  towering  limes  the  tempeft’s  fury  dare. 

Or  darker  firs  luxuriant  Jhoot  in  air. 

In  this  defcription  there  is  hardly  any  thing  peculiarly  chara&eriftic, 
or  what  might  not  be  afcribed  to  the  whole  fraternity  ©f  foreft  trees. 
Spenfer  and  Pope  had  given  the  Author  proofs  of  better  judgment ; 
but  as  he  is  of  an  ‘  inexperienced  age,’  and  is  not  defective  in  num¬ 
bers,  we  may  hope  tor  better  things. 

Art.  26.  Jritenham-RiH ;  a  Descriptive  Poem.  By  T.  P - * 

A  M.  4to.  2  s.  6d.  Blyth. 

Here  you  will  fay,  we  have  a  poem  afj'ez.  pitturefque ,  as  the  French 
critics  exprefs  it ;  defcription  fufficiently  appropriated  and  minute  : 

This  red  with  cinquefoil,  that  grown  green  with  rye; 

Here  woodlands  darken,  there  brown  fallows  lye. 

#  *  * 

*  *  * 

The  corn-rick  round,  the  harmlefs  dewlapp’d  ox. 

The  cow's  diftenaed  dugs,  the  bleating  flocks. 

*  *  # 

Your  fame  lies  gafping,  fplinter’d  is  your  peace. 

*  #  * 

By  night  on  Philomela’s  jugging  throat. 

*  *  * 

V  v  «• 

’Slaunt  fbpes,  thro’  groves,  nigh  grottoes,  form’d  by  Fane . 

No — this  will  not  do.  The  defcriptive  poet  mud:  remember  that  he 
is  addrelling  himfelfto  the  ear  and  the  imagination,  as  well  as  to  the 
eye;  and  whatever  is  low  or  ill  modulated  muft  be  difguftful.  The 
painter’s  purpofe  is  anfwered  if  he  gives  the  figure  of  his  objedt 
properly  difpofed  ;  but  the  poet  muft  defcribe  his  by  fomething  pe¬ 
culiarly  charadleriftic,  and  at  the  fame  time  avoid  every  thing  that 
is  low  or  mean  in  expreiTion. 

In  the  above  paffages  are  the  following  faults.  Roundnefs  is  not 
peculiar  to  a  corn-rick,  neither  is  the  dewlap  to  the  ox.  The  cow’s 
diitended  dugs  is  two  low  an  expreftion — Thomfon,  with  more  dig¬ 
nity,  calls  her  the  “  full  udder’d  mother.’’  Bleating  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  profpedl  of  flocks.  Gafping  fame  and  Jplinter'd  peace  are 
low;  fo  is  jugging  throat.  The  Jait  line  is  rendered  extremely  dif¬ 
guftful  to  the  ear,  by  an  injudicious'  alliteration.  The  poem  is, 
otherwife,  not  deilitute  of  imagination  or  {pint  ;  and  the  Author,  if 
we  miftake  nor,  has  received  our  approbation  of  his  more  fuccefsful 
attempts. 

Art.  27.  Bedukah ;  cr,  the  Self- Devoted ;  an  Indian  Paftoral. 
Bv  the  Author  of  St.  Thomas’s  Mount  f  4*0.  2  s.  od.  Dodfley, 

The  fubjedt  is  an  Indian  wife  voluntarily  committing  herfelf  to  the 
flames  with  her  deceafed  hufband.  This  daemoniacal  cultom  ftiil  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  Gentoos  ;  of  which,  however,  the  Author  fays, 

‘  What  heroifm  can  with  this  comparer* 

f  A  fhort  review  of  the  poetical  defcription  of  St.  Thomas' s  Mount 
was  given  in  our  50th  vol.  Number  for  April,  1774. 
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The  ftory  is  rot  well  told,  and  the  poetry  is  but  middling.  We 
know  not  why  this  piece  is  called  a  paftoral :  that  fpecies  of  poefy 
abhors  fuch  dreadful  bufmefs. 

Commercial. 

Art.  28.  A  Regift er  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  London ;  fpeeify- 
ing  the  Articles  imported  and  exported,  arranged  under  the  re- 
fpe&ive  Countries  ;  with  a  Lift  of  the  Ships  entered  inwards,  and 
cleared  outwards.  No.  I.  for  January,  February,  and  March, 
1776.  To  he  continued.  By  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  Member  of 
Parliament.  8vo.  2  s.  Flexney,  &c. 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  given  to  The  State  of  the 
Trade  of  Great  Britain,  lately  publifhed  *  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth, 
he  has  now  formed  the  deftgn  of  laying  before  the  public  *  as  accu¬ 
rate  accounts  as  can  be  procured,  of  the  articles  or  fubjedt  matter  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  port  of  London ;’  the  proportion  of 
which,  4  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,’  has  [he  thinks]  been 
calculated  4  at  three-fourths.’  Whether,  by  4  the  kingdom,’  he 
means  Great  Britain,  is  not  clear;  but,  we  imagine,  he  confines  his 
eftimate  to  England, 

That  a  colleCli ve  vieky  of  this  kind  may  be  ufcful  to  the  public,  is 
admitted  ;  but  we  agree  with  a  writer  in  one  of  the  morning  prints, 
that  if  Sir  Charles  would  add  Tables  of  each  article ,  in  order  to  jhew 
the  total  quantity,  imported  and  exported  in  the"  whole  year,  fuch 
addition  would  render  his  book  exceedingly  valuable. 

School  Book. 

AjL  29.  An  Introduction  to  Reading  and  Spelling,  In  four  Parts. 
I.  The  Principles.  II.  Lefions  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  Ill,  Select 
Clafles  of  Words,  IV.  Monofyilables  ranged  by  their  Sounds. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Plan  of  the  Work,  with  fome  Directions 
to  Teachers.  By  William  Scott,  Teacher  of  Englilh  and  Writing 
in  Edinburgh.  Svo.  1  s.  6d.  Edinburgh  printed,  and  fold  in 
London  by  Richardfon,  &c.  1776. 

An  ufeful  companion  to  a  very  important  clafs  of  inftrutftors — 
thofe  who  teach  children  to  read  and  1'pell.  If  the  directions  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  fmall  volume  were  properly  regarded,  they  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  nurture  of  bad  habits  in  early  life,  which  maturer  age  and 
more  elaborate  precepts  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  correct.  The  leffons 
are  numerous  and  felefted  with  judgment. 
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Day  appointed  for  a  Public  Fast  j  continued :  See  our  laft 
Month’s  Review,  p.  79. 

XVIL  The  Prevalence  of  Religion  and  Virtue  in  a  State ,  the  only 
Afurance  of  national  Profperity. —  At  Beenham,  Berks.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Stevens,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  B~enham.  qto.  1  s.  Crowder. 
The  Author  brings  a  heavy  charge  of  the  moft  abandoned  and 
depraved  vvickednefs  and  irreligion  againft  our  age  and  nation  ;  in 
which,  we  hope,  he  has  done  us  great  injuftice.  He  exprefies  his 


fears. 


*  See  Review  for  Nov,  1776,  p.  334.. 
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fears,  that  the  horrible  ingratitude  and  rebellion  of  our  American 
brethren,  affords  fome  degree  of  evidence,  ‘  that  our  fins  have  fepa- 
rated  God  from  us — that  as  the  fenfe  of  religion  feems  to  be  a'lmf 
•wholly  loji  to  us,  God  is  pleafed  to  exercife  the  fevere  mercies  of  a 
father,  that  punifhes  *  his  obftinafe  and  rebellious  children,  to  recal 
us  to  a  fenfe  of  duty  by  the  rod.’ — How  different  this  harfh  drain, 
from  the  moderate  and  candid  tenour  of  Dr.  Butler’s  Faft-fermon 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons  !  See  our  lad,  p.  78.— Dr.  S',  appears, 
neverthelefs,  from  this  difeourfe,  to  be  a  very  fenfible  man,  as,  we 
doubt  not,  he  is  a  truly  pious  divine. 

XVI  i  I.  Government  net  originally  proceeding  from  Human  Agency ,  hut 
Divine  Tnftitution.  Preached  at  Ottery  Sc.  Mary,  Devon.  °  By  John 
.  Colieridge,  Vicar  of  Ottery,  &c.  410.  1  s.  Rivington,  See . 

Strongly  tin&ured  by  the  fame  accufing  fpirit  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  difeourfe  above  mentioned  j  but  Mr.  Colieridge  has 
added  a  dafh  of  the  old  dodtrine  of  paffive  obedience ,  Sc c.  to  render  his 
performance  the  more  fuitable  to  the  prevailing  politics  of  the 
times. 

XIX.  d he  proper  Mode  of  ohferving  a  Public  F af ,  confidered  and  ex¬ 
plained,  By  William  Carpenter,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Treneglos,  cum 
Warbftow,  Cornwall.  4to.  6  d.  Robinfon,  Sec. 

AlthoughDr.  C.  is  not  lefs  fevere  than  other  preachers,  in  arraign¬ 
ing  the  principles  and  morals  of  the  times,  he  dGes  not  prefume  to 
infer  that  God  has  forfaken  us.  He  very  properly,  however,  urges 
every  motive  to  a  Jailing  repentance  of  thole  fins  with  which  we  are 
julliy  chargeable,  and  to  a  fpeedy  reformation  of  conduct,  left  a  worfe 
thing  than  a  provincial  revolt  befall  us  :  Divine  Providence  having 
in  {tore  many  other  inftruments  of  national  chaftifement,  befides 
war.  This  is  properly  illuftrated  from  David  !  Dreadful  alternative, 
when  he  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  choofing  one  of  the 
three  terrible  calamities  denounced  againft  him,  Sam.  ii.  24.. 

XX.  Before  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin.  By  Thomas  Leland,  D.  D. 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Ann’s,  Dub¬ 
lin.  4to.  1  s.  E.  Johnfton. 

Dr.  Leland  appears  to  have  formed  as  bad  an  opinion  of  the  good 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  any  of  the  foregoing  preachers. 
He  warmly  inveighs  againft  the  vices  and  follies  of  all  ranks,  and 
gives  them  no  credit  for  any  virtues:  which,  in  truth,  does  not  feem 
to  be  altogether  fair ,  nor  wholly  confident  with  the  honeft  maxim 
which  enjoins  us  to  allow  the  very  devil  his  due.  Flow  different,  by 
the  way,  is  the  praflice  of  the  preacher  and  the  painter:  the  latter 
making  it  a  rule  to  give  handfome  likeneftes*  while  the  former  feems 
to  think  it  his  duty  to  make  his  portraits  as  ili-favoured  as  pofiible! 
Perhaps  both  the  fiatterer  and  the  declaimer  are  culpable ,  in  proportion 
as  they  deviate  from  the  truth  of  resemblance. 

Dr.  L.’s  fermon,  however,  will  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  printed  difeourfes  on  the  late  public  fait,  by  the  fupe- 
rior  elegance  and  liberality  of  his  language,  as  well  as  by  the  amiable 
candour  and  benevolence  with  which  he  laments  the  prefent  unhappy 

*  Would  not  this  have  feemed  more  peculiarly  proper,  had  the 
Dodtor  been  preaching  to  the  Americans  ? 

divifion 
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divifion  in  the  Britifh  empire,  and  its  ruinous  co'nfequences,  to  either 
party.  In  this  refpeft,  the  worthy  Author  manifefts  not  only  the  duti¬ 
ful  and  loyal  fubjetl,  but  the  pious  and  charitable  Chriftian. 

XXI.  A  fine  ere,  general,  and  con  ft  ant  Reformation  of  Manners  recom¬ 
mended,  At  Eling,  Hants.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Le  Brocq,  M.  A. 
Curate  of  Eling.  4T0.  6  d.  Beecroft. 

The  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Le  Brocq’s  difeourfe  is  fimilar  to  what 
has  been  remarked  of  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  lift.  The  Preacher’s  loyalty  is  equally  manifefted  in  his  keen 
inventive  againft  the  Americans,  and  in  his  warm  encomiums  on 
e  our  gracious  fovereign,’  and  4  his  moft  amiable  queen.’  This,  we 
believe,  is  the  only  printed  fermon,  on  the  late  fall,  in  which  her 
majefty  has  been  nominally  introduced  ;  and  we  have  no  obje&ion  to 
the  juft  tribute  o $ praife  which  is  here  offered  at  the  facred  ftinne  of 
royalty: — we  beg  the  Author’s  pardon,  however, — for  he  declares 
that  the  queen  *  is  enthroned  above  all  praise.’  Can  any  court- 
preacher  of  them  all  go  higher  ? 

XXII  At  Hampftead.  By  Francis  Humphreys,  M.  A,  Ledlurer  of 
Hampftead.  q-to.  Cadell. 

This  gentleman  is  not  one  of  thofe  pious  caricaturers  who  delight 
in  drawing  ugly  refemblances.  He  leems  (if  we  miftake  not)  to 
confider  the  age  as  more  frivolous  than  wicked;  in  which  idea,  we 
imagine,  he  comes  nearer  the  truth  of  eftimation,  than  fome  of  his 
reverend  brethren  have  done,  in  their  violent  declamations.  But 
his  difeourfe  takes,  chiefly,  a  political  turn.  He  exhibits  a  fhort 
*  view  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  unhappy  difpute  which  has 
ca’ufed  fo  much  contention  in/this  kingdom,  and  fo  much  diftrefs  in 
America.’  He  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the  colonifts ;  but  he 
ufes  no  afperity  of  language;  appearing  rather  in  the  amiable  light 
of  an  advocate  for  moderation,  and  a  preacher  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love  : — pioufly  and  ardently  looking  forward  to  that  happy  time 
(may  it  not  be  far  diftant !)  when  our  fwords  fhall  be  turned  into 
plough -fbares,  and  our  fpears  into  pruning- books. 

.CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  MAGELLAN  prefents  his  refpedls  to  the  Authors  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  and  requeils  that  they  would  make  public 
fome  fmall  emendation  on  the  two  lines  page  491  of  the  late  Appen - 
dix  to  Vol.  LV.  wherein  they  quote  his  name,  as  mentioning,  to 
Monf.  de  Caftillon,  the  noble  tehfeope  of  four  feet  diameter,  which  Mr. 
de  Montigny  had  ccnfrucied.  —  li  is  not  a  telefcope ,  but  a  large  burning 
lens  compoled  of  two  glafs -convex- furfaces,  and  filled  with  fpirits  of 
wine. 

Mr.  Prudaine  de  Montigny  is  not  a  conftruftor  or  maker  of 
telefcopes  :  he  is  a  perfon  of  rank ;  one  of  the  royal  counfel  to  the 
king  of  France,  general-intendanr  of  the  finances,  and  a  man  of 
large  fortune,  a  great  lover  of  philofophical  undertakings,  &c.  Be 
has  caufed  that  great  burning  lens  to  be  made,  at  his  own  expence, 
(near  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling)  by  Mr.  Berniers,  a  very  ingenious 
and  able  engineer;  who  has  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  in  many 
other  inftances. 

’  •-  "  ‘  V  '  - 
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Art.  I.  A  Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Epifles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ga¬ 
latians  and  Epbefian*.  W ith  doXrinai  and  practical  Observations. 
Together  with  a  critical  and  praXical  Commentary  on  the  two 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theffalonians  By  the  late  learned 
Samuel  Chandler,  D.  D.  Publiihed  from  the  Author’s  MS.  By 
Nathaniel  Whire.  4  to,  ios.  6d.  Boards.  Dilly.  1777* 

IT  will  be  a  fufficient  recommendation  of  this  work,  that  it 
is  the  genuine  production  of  that  learned  and  excellent  critic, 
the  late  Dr.  Chandler,  defigned  and  transcribed  for  the  prefs  by 
himfelf,  and  now  publiihed  from  his  own  manufcript.  The 
Editor  very  juftly  obferves,  that  1  there  feems  to  have  been  fome- 
thingin  Dr.  Chandler’s  genius  and  Pcrength  of  mind,  as  well  as 
in  the  unremitted  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  which  eminently  fitted 
him  to  comment  upon  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  follow 
that  deep  and  accurate  Reafoner,  through  his  continued  chain 
of  argument,  fo  as  to  preferve  the  whole  diftinX  and  clear ; 
though  from  the  peculiar  vigour  of  the  Apoftle’s  imagination, 
the  fervour  of  his  afFeXion,  the  compafs  of  his  thought,  and  the 
uncommon  fulnefs  of  his  matter,  his  Epiftles  are  remarkable 
for  fudden  digreffions,  long  parenthefes,  remote  connexions, 
and  unexpeXed  returns  to  fubjeXs  already  difcuffed.  Thefe, 
added  to  many  other  circumftances  common  to  ancient  writings, 
muft  neceffarily  occafion  a  confiderable  degree  of  obfcurity  and 
difficulty,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  Expofitor  as  much 
as  poffible  to  remove/ 

The  Paraphrafe  clearly  and  fully  expreffes  the  meaning  of  the 
faered  Writer;  the  notes  are  enriched  by  original  quotations 
from  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  in  order  to  illuftrate  and  con¬ 
firm  the  learned  Commentator’s  own  criticifms ;  and  many 
doXrinal  and  praXical  obfervations  are  interfperfed,  with  a  view 
of  farther  explaining  the  tendency  of  the  Apoftle’s  reafoning,  and 
improving  the  moral  temper  and  conduX  of  the  Reader.  The 
Vot.  LVI.  M  plan 
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plan  on  which  the  difcuflion  of  the  two  firft  Epiftles,  viz.  thcfe 
to  the  Galatians  and  to  the  Ephefians,  is  conducted,  feems  to 
be  very  proper  for  illuftrating  the  general  fcope  of  the  Apoftle’s 
argument,  as  well  as  the  connection  and  meaning  of  its  various 
parts,  and  for  deducing  thofe  pra&ical  reflections  which  the 
fubjeCts  treated  of  are  calculated  to  fuggeft. 

The  Commentary  on  the  two  Epiftles  to  the  Theffalonians, 
is  more  diffufe:  the  Author  has  every  where  introduced  refer¬ 
ences  to  original  Writers,  with  whom  none  were  more  con- 
verfant,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  fubjoining  practical  re¬ 
flections,  adapted  to  the  various  paffages  which  he  had  previoufly 
explained  by  learned  and  liberal  criticifm. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  plan  of  the  work  before  us, 
we  (hall  feleCt  fome  detached  paflages,  as  fpecimens  both  of  the 
Author’s  critical  fkill,  and  of  his  enlarged  and  rational  fenri- 
ments  concerning  theological  fubjeCts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  was  de- 
figned  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  true  doCtrine  of  juftification, 
and  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  that  4  the  principle  of 
faith  was  of  itfelf  fuflicient,  without  any  conformity  to  the  mofaic 
law,  to  conftitute  bel  evers  the  people  and  children  of  God, 
and  entitle  them  to  the  promife  and  hope  of  eternal  life.*  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  a  note  on  ver.  16.  ch.  2.  the  learned  Author 
obferves,  that  the  word  diy.xidjxi  which  is  rendered  jujlified , 
*  hath  a  threefold  acceptation,  ift,  To  declare  a  perfon  jujl  and 
righteous,  who  really  is  Jo  in  himfelf;  in  this  fenfe  it  feems  to 
be  ufed,  Luke  vii.  29.  where  the  publicans  are  faid  to  have 
jujlified  God ,  i.  e.  to  acknowledge  and  declare  him  to  be  righ¬ 
teous  and  holy.  2 d  1  y ,  Sometimes  a  perfon  is  faid  to  be  juftified, 
who  is  condemned  to  death ,  and  punifbed  in  confequence  of  his 
fentence  ;  because  the  law  hath  no  farther  demand  or  claim  upon 
him*  Thus  dmouz v  nvoc  SavuTca  is  to  punifh  with  death,  /Elian. 

v.  ii.  5.  18.  And  a  man  is  faid  to  be  Jfic&is/xfw;,  or  jujlified , 
who  is  aCtuallv  punifhed,  as  juftice  is  done  upon  him:  and  to 
this  ftnfe  of  the  word  the  Apoftle  Paul  evidently  alludes,  Rom. 

vi.  7.  he  that  is  dead  is  jujlified  from  fin  :  fin  ought  to  have  no 
further  intereft  in  him,  or  demand  upon  him,  any  more  than  a 
Jaw  hath  upon  a  perfen  punifhed  with  death.  And  3dly,  It 
signifies,  by  grace  or  favour,  to  pronounce  a  Jinner ,  or  criminal, 
acquitted  from  the  obligations  of  his  guilt,  and  to  reinftate  him 
in  all  forfeited  privileges,  as  though  he  was  in  reality  a  juft  and 
righteous  perfon,  and  had  never  offended  ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  juftify  a  criminal,  is  to  give  him,  by  a  free  pardon,  a  new 
right  to  forfeited  life,  and  to  all  the  benefits  and  bleffings  at¬ 
tending  it;  whereby  he  becomes  juft  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
which  hath  no  farther  demand  of  punifhment  upon  him  :  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  St.  Paul  ufeth  the  word  jujlifiy ,  in  his  letter 
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to  the  Galatians,  and  in  that  to  the  Romans.’ — *  The  queftion 
therefore  about  juftification,  of  which  St.  Paul  treats  in  this 
letter  to  the  Galatians,  is  plainly  and  precifely  this :  how  the 
Gentiles,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  moft  wicked  and  idolatrous 
practices — -might  obtain  remifiion  of  their  paft  fins,  become 
reconciled  to  God,  and  reftored  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life? 
whether  faith  in  Chrift  were  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  farther  neceflary  they  (hould  be  circumcifed,  and 
fubmit  to  the  law  of  Mofes  ?  And  keeping  this  account  of  juf¬ 
tification  in  View,  we  fhall  find  St.  Paul  to  be  a  very  juft  and 
exa<ft  Reafoner,  even  though  we  Ihould  leave  his  chara&er  of 
being  an  infpired  perfon  wholly  out  of  our  account.  And  here 
give  me  leave  to  fet  before  you  his  firft  argument  in  form,  drawn, 
from  the  conduct  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  Apoftles  themfelves, 
and  which  he  makes  ufe  of  to  convince  them  of  not  having 
behaved  well  towards  the  Gentiles,  in  leading  them  by  their 
example  to  obferve  the  law  of  Mofes.  The  argument  is  this, — 
If  we  who  are  Jews  and  born  under  the  law,  have  neverthelefs 
believed  in  Chrift  for  juftification,  then  it  is  evident  that  we 
think  juftification  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  law  of  Mofes, 
but  by  believing  in  Chrift:  but  we  have  believed  in  Chrift  for 
juftification ;  therefore  we  think  juftification  is  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  but  by  believing  in  Chrift.  Again, 
if  we  who  are  Jews,  believe  that  juftification  cannot  be  had  by 
the  law  of  Mofes,  but  by  faith  in  Chrift,  then  we  are  to  be 
blamed  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  conform  to  the  law  of  Mofes 
for  juftification  ;  but  we  believe  that  juftification  cannot  be  had, 
&c.  therefore  we  are  to  be  blamed  for  compelling,  &c.  You 
fee  thefe  arguments  of  St.  Paul,  are  undeniable  and  conclufive, 
upon  the  foot  of  plain  and  folid  reafoning.’-—  He  adds  in  another 
note,  that  ‘  to  be  juftified  by  the  faith  of  Chrift,  is  to  be 
efteemed  and  accepted  of  God,  as  perfons  free  from  all  paft  ob¬ 
ligations  cf  puniftiment,  immediately  as  the  confequence  of 
a  fincere  belief  of  the  gofpel,  not  only  without  the  merit  of 
any  paft  works,  but  contrary  to  deferts  of  paft  finfulnefs  and 
guilt;  and  in  this  fenfe  faith  alone,  without  any  confideration 
of  works  whatfoever,  is  that  by  which  Tinners  are  juftified,  fince 
it  was  by  this  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  became  members  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  redemption 
by  Chrift  Jefus.  1  would  only  further  obferve,  that  this  jufti¬ 
fication  or  pardon  extended  only  to  thofe  fins,  which  were  com¬ 
mitted  antecedent  to  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  and  not 
to  any  of  thofe  fins  they  {hould  or  might  commit  afterwards. 
The  benefit  of  this  juftification  might  be  loft,  juft  as  a  pardoned 
juftified  criminal  may  forfeit  his  life  after  pardon,  by  nevvtranf- 
greftions ;  juftification,  in  St.  Paul’s  argument,  is  the  reftora- 
iion  only  of  finners  to  grace  and  favour,  by  the  free  mercy  of 
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God  pardoning  paft  fins ;  their  continuance  in  this  grace  de¬ 
pended  on  their  continued  obedience  to  the  gofpel,  and  their 
final  juftification  on  their  being  faithful  to  the  death.  So  that  in 
thefe  two  cares  the  fenfe  of  the  word  jtji  if  cation  widely  differs. 
A  Jew  or  Gentile  converted  to  Chriftianity  was  juftified,  be- 
caufe  conflituted  juft  in  the  eye  of  the  law  by  a  free  pardon,, 
though  he  had  deferved  death  :  fo  that  here  he  is  confnlered  as 

O 

an  obnoxious  criminal  ;  but  at  the  future  tribunal  of  the  great 
God,  men  will  be  juftified,  or  pronounced  and  treated  as  juft: 
and  righteous,  only  according  as  their  works  (hall  be  found 
good  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  they  are  conftdered  properly  as  righteous 
perfons,  who  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  gofpel  cove¬ 
nant,  and  have  purified  themfelves  even  as  Chrijl  is  pure  ’ 

Chap.  iti.  2  ‘  By  the  Spirit ,  the  Apoftle  here  means,  not 
what  divines  call  the  ordinary  afiiOances  of  the  Spirit,  but  thofe 
extraordinary  gifts  of  God,  which  were  frequently  beftowed  on 
the  fir  if  converts  to  a  ft  ure  them  of  their  juftification,  and  being 
conftituted  the  children  of  God  ;  which  gifts  are  exprefsly  called 
the  Spirit  or  the  Holy  Ghoft.’—4  Hence  the  Spirit  in  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  gifts,  is  called  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  Rom.  viii.  1  5/ — 
The  argument  in  this  verfe  is  ftated  in  the  following  fyllogiftic 
form  ;  4  Thofe  who  are  juftified  by  faith  in  Chrift  need  not 
conform  to  the  law  of  Mofes  for  juftification  ;  but  Chriftians  are 
jufttfied  by  faith,  therefore,  &c.’  That  Chriftians  are  juftifted 
by  faith  is  thus  proved  ;  4  Thofe  who  have  received  by  faith  that 
Spirit  from  God,  which  is  the  great  evidence  of  their  juftifica¬ 
tion,  are  juftified  by  faith  ;  but  Chriftians  have  received,  there¬ 
fore,  See 

Our  Author  obferves,  in  his  feparate  remarks  on  the  doctrine 
of  juftification,  that  the  expreftion  of  imputing  righteoufnefs  is  but 
twice  mentioned  in  feripture,  viz.  Rom.  iv.  6,7,  8 — 11. — 4  and 
in  neither  place  can  poftibly  fignify  the  imputation  of  one  per¬ 
forms  righteoufnefs  to  another,  fo  that  he  who  is  unrighteous  in 
himfelf,  fhould  be  efteemed  and  accepted  as  a  juft  and  righteous 
man  for  the  fake  of  another  perfon’s  righteoufnefs.9  And  in 
another  place  he  afterts,  4  that  Chrift’s  righteoufnefs  is  never 
once  in  the  New  Teftament  faid  to  be  imputed  to  any  perfon 
whatfeever  for  juftification  ;  and  that  faith,  or  the  fincere  belief 
of  the  gofpel,  is  3gain  and  again  faid  to  be  imputed  for  righte¬ 
oufnefs,  i.  e.  reckoned  to  believers  as  that  for  which  they  are 
accepted  and  blefled  of  God,  as  juft  and  righteous  perfons.,—> 
4  I  fay  not  this  willingly  to  offend  any  man,  but  to  difeharge  a 
good  conference,  and  I  truft  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  but  whether  I 
pi  cafe  or  difpleafe  men,  I  hope  I  fhall  always  boldly  fpeak  what 
1  apprehend  to  be  the  truth  of  Chrift;  and  if  it  be  unfound  and 
erroneous  do6irine  to  fay,  that  a  fincere  faith  producing  all  the 
•frtiits  of  goodnefs  is  the  true  righteoufnefs  of  a  Chriftian,  and  ac¬ 
cepted 
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cepted  and  rewarded  of  God  as  fuch,  I  have  neverthelefs  the 
pleafure  to  know,  that  I  err  with  the  great  Apoftle  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  had  rather  do  fo,  than,  in  oppofition  to  his  fcheme, 
be  applauded  for  orthodoxy  and  frundnejs,  by  any  fet  of  men  in 
the  whole  world.’ 

Dr.  Chandler  clofes  his  Paraphrafe  on  the  Epi file  to  the  Ga¬ 
latians  with  the  following  general  obfervation  :  4  There  is  this 
argument  or  intrinfic  demonftration  of  its  antiquity  and  genu- 
inenefs  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  which  muft  filence  almoft  any 
objection  that  can  be  railed  againft  it,  viz.  *he  very  nature  of 
the  queftion  itfeif  here  debated  and  fettled  by  the  Apollle,  which 
muft  have  been  peculiar  to  the  very  fir  it  appearance  of  Chrifli- 
anity  in  the  world,  and  could  be  no  other  than  what  this  epiftle 
reprefents  it,  as,  whether  the  obfeivation  of  the  law  of  Mofes 
was  neceliary  to  men’s  acceptance  and  jollification  before  God, 
after  they  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion.  It  was  natural 
for  the  Jews  to  imagine  and  inculcate  fuch  a  neceftity,  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  a  zealous  concern  for  this  law  ;  and  to  ptefs  it 
immediately  upon  the  preaching  the  doctrine  of  falvation  by  a 
crucified  Saviour.  And  accordingly  this  was  the  n:ft  conteft  in 
the  Chriftian  church  ;  but  as  the  progrefs  of  this  notion  mud 
have  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriliianity,  and  was  indeed 
a  very  abfurd  notion  in  itfeif,  it  was  necefLry  the  cortroverfy 
fhouid  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  an  Apoftle.  St.  Paul  did 
actually  decide  it  in  this  and  feveral  other  epifiles,  upon  which 
it  foon  died  of  itfeif,  and  created  no  farther  difturbance  in  the 
Chriftian  church.  And  had  fuch  an  epiftle  as  this  been  written 
in  the  fecond  or  third  century,  it  would  have  been  a  very  need- 
lefs  and  impertinent  labour,  fince  at  this  time  there  was  no  con- 
troverfy  of  this  nature  that  wanted  to  be  decided.* 

Our  learned  Annotator  apprehends  that  there  are  frequent 
references  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Ephejians  to  the  ftatue  and  rem- 
ple  of  Diana:  thus,  on  vet*.  23.  ch.  i.  4  I  doubt  not  (fays  he) 
but  that  in  thefe  exprellions  of  the  44  body  of  Chrift,”  and  44  the 
fulnefs  of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all,”  the  Apoftle  had  refped-t 
to  the  famous  ftatue  of  Diana,  who  was  the  great  goddefs  of 
thefe  Ephefians.  Pier  image  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  her 
body  filled  with  the  breafts  of  a  woman  ;  to  denote,  as  St.  Jerom, 
on  the  place,  tells  us,  4  that  fliewas  the  nurfe,  fupporter  and  life 
of  all  living  creatures,’  or  as  Macrobius  informs  us,  Saturn. 
1.  i.  c.  20.  4  She  reprefemed  the  earth,  or  nature,  by  whofe  nou- 
rifhment  the  whole  univerfe  is  fupported.  Now  this  gives  a 
beautiful  turn  to  the  Apoftle’s  expreftlon.  The  church  of 
Chrift  is  that  body,  that  or  fulnefs,  which  be  upholds 

and  enriches  by  his  bounty.  Diana,  amongft  the  Ephehans, 
was  efteemed  the  nurfe  and  fupporter  of  ail  things,  and  her 
many  breafts  denoted  her,  various  methods  and  fources  by  which 
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fhe  conveyed  her  nourifhment  to  the  univerfe :  fuch  a  one,  the 
Apoflle  tells  the  Epheiians,  Chrift  really  was :  for  he  filleth  all 
things  with  all  things.  He  filleth  the  church  and  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  bountiful  and  rich  variety  of  bleffings ;  for,  as  St. 
Jonn,.who  alfo  lived  long  at  Ephefus,  tells  us  in  the  very  fame 
manner  of  expreflion,  “  And  from  his  fulnefs  we  have  all  re¬ 
ceived  grace  for  grace.” 

Dr.  Chandler  is  of  opinion,  though  no  interpreters  or  critics 
have  taken  notice  of  it,  that  the  fame  chapter  clofes  in  the  midft 
of  the  Apoftle’s  argument;  and  that  the  three  firft  verfes  of  the 
next  chapter  are  in  the  flri6f eft  connection  with  the  laft  words 
*  who  filleth  all  in  all.*  Jnftead  of  fupplying  the  words  *  hath 
be  quickened’  from  the  fifth  verfe,  which  would  require  a  pa- 
renthefis  of  immoderate  length  and  a  change  of  perfons,  he  more 
naturally  derives  the  fupplement  from  the  preceding  verfe ;  who 
flleth  ‘  even  you  Ephefians  alfo,  who  before  were  dead  in 
trefpaffes  and  fins ;  fo  habituated  and  abandoned  to  vice,  as  that 
there  was  no  natural  hope,  no  moral  pr©fpe£t  of  your  recovery 
to  a  better  life.*  And  it  appears  that  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  dead  in  trefpajfes  and  fm>  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame  me¬ 
taphorical  expreflion  both  by  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Writers. 
“  Abandoned  fmners”  are  denoted  by  the  fingle  word 
or  “  dead  men  Philo,  the  Jew,  fpeaks  of  bad  men  as  “  dy¬ 
ing  the  life  of  virtue”  and  “  living  the  life  of  wickednefs.”  1.  i. 
de  Allegor.  And  Sophocles,  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  give  them- 
felves  up  to  pleafure,  fays,  ‘Ido  not  think  that  fuch  a  one  lives, 
but  I  eftcem  him  to  be  dead,*  in  Antigone. 

Chap.  ii.  v.  3.  And  ivere  by  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as  others . 
‘To  explain  this  paflage  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  thefe  words 
were  added  by  the  Apoftle,  as  the  laft  and  finifhing  article  of  the 
mifery  of  the  Epheiians,  antecedent  to  their  converfion,  and 
that  they  are  a  conclufion  drawn  from  what  went  before,  and 
ftand  in  immediate  connexion  with  it,  as  is  plain  from  the  co¬ 
pulative  particle  that  joins  them.  They  were  before  deferibed, 
as  perfons  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  evil  fpirits,  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  counfels,  and  addidted  to  their  worfhip;  as  led 
by  their  fenfual  appetites  and  inclinations,  and  as  habitually  in^ 
dulging  the  moft  corrupt  defires  of  their  bodies,  and  the  vileffc 
imaginations  that  could  enter  into  their  hearts.  And  for  this 
realbn  the  Apoftie  adds,  “  they  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath;”  they  were  children  of  wrath,  becaufe  of  the  evil  in¬ 
clinations  they  indulged,  the  corrupt  reafoning  and  principles 
that  influenced  them,  and  the  numerous  vices  they  were  guilty 
of  in  practice.  But  how  did  this  make  them  children  of  wrath 
by  nature?  why,  becaufe  thefe  corrupt  pafiions  and  appetites 
yvere,  probably,  in  a  good  meafure,  derived  from  the  criminal 
indulgences  of  their  immediate  parents,  fixed  in  them  from  their 
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earlieft  infancy,  fettled  in  them  by  education,  confirmed  in  them, 
by  example,  and  {Lengthened  in  them  by  the  fuperftitions  and 
impurities  of  an  idolatrous  worfliip ;  fo  that  as  they  were  born 
and  bred  in  a  very  corrupted  ftate  of  the  world,  and  trained  up 
from  their  very  infancy  amidft  debauchery  and  vice,  and  add  idled 
to  it  themfelves  from  their  earlieft  days,  they  are  faid  to  be  by 
nature,  or  naturally,  children  of  wrath;  becaufe  wickednefs 
naturally  renders  men  liable  to  it,  and  in  reality  prepares  them 
for  it  5  and  becaufe  what  men  are  by  inclination,  education,  or 
early  habit,  they  are  fo  naturally,  or  by  nature. 

6  It  is  evident  by  the  very  form  of  expreffion,  that  the  Apoftle 
refers  to  their  condition  before  their  converfion,  and  not  to  that 
which  may  be  at  all  times  affirmed  equally  of  all  mankind.  For 
he  fays,  and  were  by  nature,  not  are  by  nature;  and  there¬ 
fore  their  being  formerly  children  of  wrath  could  only  refer  to 
the  vices  of  their  condition  before  converfion,  and  means  no 
more,  than  their  being  fubjedt  to  God’s  difpleafure,  becaufe 
educated  and  brought  up  in,  and  habituated  by  inclination  and 
practice  to,  the  worft  of  immoralities  and  vices.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  the  beft  writers.  Ariftophanes,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  habits  of  men,  faith,  ‘  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to 
change  that  nature  which  he  hath  always  had,  though  fome- 
times  upon  admonition  from  others  men  change  their  manners  ; 

v.  1448-9.  where  “  nature”  can  mean  only  tc  that 
courfe  of  life  a  man  hath  been  long  habituated  to  ;”  and  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  perfon  he  introduces,  he  gives  him  this  charadler, 
44  that  he  was  wife  by  nature,”  which  he  himfelf  explains,  of 

his  being  ingenious  from  his  childhood.”  Nab.  v.  875. 
./Elian,  defcribing  the  natural  enmity  between  the  Trojans  and 
Greeks,  fays,  “  they  were  enemies  by  nature;”  Var.  Hift.  1.  3. 
c.  22.  i.  e.  tc  bred  up  in  a  national  enmity  and  inveterate  hatred 
to  one  another.”  See  alfo  1  Cor.  xi.  14.  Rom.  ii.  14. 

‘  In  like  manner  the  beft  Writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  fpeak 
of  the  charadters  of  nations  in  general.  Jofephus  faith  of  the 
Fharifees,  «  they  are  by  nature  gCntle  in  their  punifhments 
Ifocrates  of  the  Perfians,  ‘  that  they  are  men  exceedingly  cor¬ 
rupt  by  nature:’  Herodian,  ‘  that  the  Barbarians  are  covetous 
by  nature Cicero,  of  the  Lacedemonians,  «  that  their  virtue 
was  {Lengthened  both  by  nature  and  difcipline:  and  Livy, 
4  that  the  nature  of  fome  nations  inclines  them  to  anger,  others 
to  boldnefs,  others  to  fear,  others  to  luft,  others  to  wine.’  So  that 
by  nature,  men  are  of  very  different  and  contrary  difpofitions ;  fome 
naturally  inclined  to  particular  virtues,  others  to  particular  vices, 
A  thoufand  inftances  more  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  to  demon- 
ftrate,  that  by  “  nature,”  is  meant  either  the  prevailing  difpo- 
fition  of  nations  and  particular  perfons,  which  their  particular 
genius  leads  them  to,  or  which  they  have  been  formed  into  by 
early  education,  immemorial  cuftom,  and  prevailing  example. 

M  4  And 
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And  thus  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  becaufe  trained  up  and  educated  in,  and  thereby  ad- 
di&ed  to,  even  from  their  birth,  thofe  vices  and  fins,  which 
wherever  they  are  indulged,  expofe  men  to  the  difpleafure  and 
\yrath  of  God.  “  Their  being  children  of  wrath”  was  evi¬ 
dently,  in  the  Apoftle’s  account,  the  effect  only  of  their  cor¬ 
ruptions  and  idolatries.  As  thefe  corruptions  and  idolatries 
were  national,  fixed  by  the  general  education,  and  propagated 
age  after  age,  they  are  faid  to  be  natural,  or  by  nature ; 
and  for  this  reafon,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  far  as  chargeable 
with  them  and  brought  up  in  them,  were  as  naturally  chilchen 
of  wrath/ 

In  a  note  on  v.  8.  ch.  3  Dr.  C - remarks,  that  the  pe¬ 

culiar  beauty  and  propriety  of  thefe  expreflions,  1  am  made  a 
minijler — lefs  than  the  lead  cf  all  faints — is  this  grace  or  favour 
given — the  unfearchable  riches  of  Chrijl — will  appear,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  them  with  what  profane  Writers  deliver  concerning  the 
priefts  of  D  iana’s  temple.  Xen.  de  Exped.  Cyr . — Plaut.  in  Bac. 
•— Spanh.  de  Nam ,  p.  717,  718.  Thus  Strabo  tells  us,  1.  14. 
p.  950.  ‘  that  it  was  an  office  of  very  great  dignity,  and  that 
thofe  who  obtained  it  were  held  in  very  high  efteem.*  They 
were  called  Nzwxofot,  “  the  keepers  of  the  temple;”  a  word  ap« 
plied  to  the  whole  city  of  Ephefus,  becaufe  of  their  devotion  to 
the  gcddefs,  A£ls  xix.  35.  In  oppofition  to  thefe,  St.  Paul 
ftiles  himfelf  Aiaxovoj,  “  the  minifter  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift;” 
and  to  fhew  the  dignity  cf  it,  declares  it  to  be  “  the  free  gift 
of  the  grace  of  God,  given  him  according  to  the  working  of  his 
power;”  and  to  exprefs  his  own  obligations  for  fo  high  an  ho¬ 
nour  conferred  on  him,  he  calls  himfelf  lefs  than  the  lead  of 
all  faints.’  Thefe  priefts  of  Diana  had  farther  the  cuftody  of 
her  treafures  ;  Paufan.  p.  533.  in  whole  hands  pledges  of  money 
were  depofited  to  be  by  them  reftored  to  thofe  who  had  the  pro¬ 
per  claim  to  them.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  treafures,  St.  Paul 
ipeaks  of  “  the  unfearchable  riches  of  Chrift,”  of  which  he  was 
to  preach  “  the  glad  tidings  to  all  nations ;”  riches  of  infinitely 
more  worth  than  all  the  treafures  of  Diana’s  temple.  The  myf- 
teries  of  Diana  were  alfo  very  facred,  and  it  was  accounted  the 
bigheft  honour  to  be  initiated  into  them;  to  this  St.  Paul  op- 
poles  the  communion  of  that  myftery  which  was  hi J  in  God,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  to  enlighten  all  nations  by  the  gofpel 
of  Chrift,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  was  attended  with  the 
moft  valuable  privileges  and  benefits.’  Our  learned  Writer 
fuppofes,  that  the  Apoftle  alludes  again  in  v.  15.  of  the  fame 
chapter,  to  Diana  of  Ephefus,  who  was  the  common  goddefs  of 
the  Afiatic  cities  ;  and  in  oppofition  to  her  claims,  he  tells  the 
Ephefians,  that  they  belonged  to  a  nobler  family,  whofe  common 
father  was  God.  A  fimilar  allufion  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  he 
fuppofes,  is  difcoverable  in  v.  j8.  and  he  applies  the  terms 
.  breadth 
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breadth  and  lengthy  Sic,  which  are  the  properties  of  a  building, 
not  to  the  love  of  Chrift,  as  interpreters  have  commonly  done, 
but  to  that  fpiritual  temple,  which  was  founded  and  erected  by 
God  ;  the  breadth  and  length  of  which  extended  as  wide  as  the 
univerfe,  comprehending  believers  of  all  nations;  and  its  depth 
and  height  was  from  earth  to  heaven,  including  angels  and  men. 
This  allufion  is  very  beautifully  traced  out  and  illuftrated  in 
other  paflages. — But  we  mud  not  enlarge. 

We  fee,  through  this  whole  work,  evident  traces  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  interpreter;  who  is  not  employed  in  laborioufly  colle&ing 
and  comparing  the  criticifms  of  other  commentators,  but  who 
explores  the  true  fenfe  of  the  facred  Writer  by  native  ftrength 
of  judgment,  and  by  calling  in  the  affiftance  of  extenfive  read¬ 
ing,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Writer, 
and  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  We  fhall  fur¬ 
ther  only  exprefs  our  concern,  with  the  Editor,  that  any  part  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epiftles  has  been  omitted  by  this  learned  Writer, 
and  our  wifh,  if  any  pofthumous  works  of  the  fame  kind  re¬ 
main,  that  thofe  in  whofe  hands  they  are  depofited,  may  meet 
with  fufficient  encouragement  to  make  them  public. 


Art.  II.  Refactions  on  Gaming ,  Annuities  and  ufurious  Contracts ,  Svo, 

is.  Davies.  1 776. 


THERE  are  few  Pamphlets  more,  feafonable  or  better 
adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  defigned,  than  that 
which  is  the  fubjedi  of  the  prefent  article.  The  evils  the 
ingenious  Writer  propofes  to  reftrain,  and  corre&,  are  very 
general  and  prevailing  ;  their  dangerous  and  deftru£tive  ten¬ 
dency  is  here  exhibited  in  a  mafterly  manner;  and  we  heartily 
wifti  that  thofe  who  are  immediately  concerned,  would  advert 
to  thefe  refactions^ rom  a  preemption  that  they  could  not  perufe 
them  without  profit.  They  will  ferve,  however,  to  guard  the 
yet  uncorrupted  ;  and  (hould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
are  likely  to  be  expofed  to  thofe  temptations,  againft  which  they 
are  offered  as  an  antidote. 

«  Gaming,  (fays  our  anonymous  Author)  particularly  in  high 
life,  has  no  decent  advocate  to  appear  in  its  caufe,  but  is  from 
the  very  beginning,  a  fordid,  ungenerous,  difhoneft  pafiion,  to 
appropriate  what  is  neither  wanted  on  one  fide,  or  can  be  fpared 
on  the  other;  its  ohje&  is  purfued  with  care  and  inquietude, 
pofieffed  without  enjoyment,  and  loft  with  fullennefs  and 
chagrin.  Its  vi&ims  appear  more  like  criminals  dragged  by 
fprce  before  an  inquifition,  than  friends  affembled  for  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  every  countenance  is  the  caricature  of  fome  ugly  pafiion  ; 
for  in  the  alternate  whirls  of  fortune  there  is  no  time  for  any 
feufation  but  uneafinefs ;  the  cup  of  their  pains  and  pleafures  is 
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fo  mixed  and  dafhed  with  each  other,  that  it  is  one  continued, 
naufeous,  brackifh  dofe,  which  increafes  the  thirft,  and  leaves 
both  difguft  and  defire  behind  it.  Such  are  the  joys  it  brings  to 
its  votaries  ;  let  us  view  its  confequence  to  fociety. 

4  If  noblemen,  and  the  heirs  of  fplendid  fortunes,  after  having 
fquandered  their  prefent  pofteffions,  or  anticipated  their  future 
profpects,  were  to  fink  backwards  into  the  lower  ranks  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  mingle  again  with  the  crowd  from  which  the 
virtue  or  induftry  of  their  predeceffors  originally  called  them, 
the  gaming  of  the  great  would  hardly  be  a  national  evil ;  but 
when  the  ruined  peer  continues  to  be  indefeafibly  a  legiflator, 
and  the  nominal  poffeffor  of  an  eftate,  which  a  Jew  broker  en¬ 
joys,  has  ftill  the  fuperiority  over  a  county  or  a  borough, 
and  takes  almoft  an  hereditary  feat  in  the  fenate,  he  mull  be  a 
fhallow  politician  who  does  not  forefee  the  deftrudfion  of  the 
pureft  and  moft  durable  conftitution.  The  fcience  of  legifla- 
tion  and  the  intricacy  of  political  calculation,  is  a  very  different 
ftudy  from  the  chances  of  hazard  ;  the  honour  that  muff  (land 
the  fiege  of  corruption,  and  fulfil  the  facred  truft  of  the  people, 
is  not  the  fame  principle  with  the  honour  of  agamefter.  Every 
man  incumbered  with  the  confequences  of  his  vices  or  his  follies, 
who  comes  into  parliament,  is  a  mill-ftone  about  the  neck  of 
his  country.  He  that  has  had  fo  little  thought  for  himfelf  will 
have  ftill  lefs  for  the  public;  the  man  who  has  difmembered  his 
fortune,  will  difmember  the  empire  to  recover  it. 

4  The  contagion  of  example  has  circulated  this  madnefs 
through  every  gradation  of  life,  where  in  the  lower  ranks  it 
oftener  ends  in  the  murder  of  others  than  fuicide  ;  the  ftreets 
are  infefled  with  thieves,  and  the  roads  with  ruffians  ;  for  gam¬ 
ing  not  only  occafions  poverty,  by  the  lofs  which  one  party 
mull  ever  fuftain,  but  in  the  luxury  and  expence  which  always 
attends  it,  and  in  the  annihilation  of  every  idea  of  the  value  of 
money.  For  to  the  great,  five  guineas  or  five  fhillings  is  the 
fame  expence  for  a  dinner  at  the  tavern,  when  the  ftake  is  for  a 
thoufand  ;  and  the  tradefman  in  the  ale-houfe,  allured  by  the 
uncertain  idea  of  gaining  a  crown,  does  not  count  upon  the 
certain  lofs  of  half  a  crown  that  is  fcored  up  againft  him  at  the 
bar.  In  a  very  fhort  time  bankruptcy  follows  ;  it  runs  like 
wild  fire  on  every  fide,  and  fpreads  mifery  and  devaluation  all 
around.  The  jails  are  filled  with  debtors  which  languifh  away 
unheard-of ;  and  the  gibbets  bend  with  the  bodies  of  affaffins  ; 
the  women  turn  proflitutes,  and  if  not  fwept  away  by  the  arm  of 
juftice,  are  left  to  rot  by  inches  in  the  ftreets,  to  poifon  the 
fources  of  the  rifing  generation,  and  nip  population  in  the  bud  ; 
while  the  children,  who  in  a  few  years  ftiould  be  ready  to 
arm  in  defence  of  their  country,  when  fo  many  clouds  are 

thickening; 
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thickening  over  her,  are  left  to  perifh  for  want  of  care,  or  fur- 
vive  only  to  infeft  fociety  with  their  vices. 

«  Such  is  the  pi£ture  of  England,  drawn  from  enquiry  and 
obfervation,  and  not  from  fancy.  Such  were  not  the  men  nor 
the  manners  that  eftablifhed  our  political  fyftem,  and  begot  a 
character iftic,  awful  to  the  world :  a  charaSeriftic  which  we 
ftill  boaft  of  as  an  inherent  radical  principle,  which  nothing  can 
deftroy,  which  is  to  do  every  thing  for  us,  and  which  our  hif- 
torians  have  fondly  prophefied  to  be  immortal,  Conclufions 
which  I  pray  God  may  not  foon  be  contradicted  by  experience.’ 

After  this  delineation  of  the  pernicious  confequences  of  gam¬ 
ing,  the  Author  proceeds  to  examine  and  expofe  4  the  futility 
of  penal  ftatutes,  in  the  correction  of  this  moft  deftruCtive  vice,* 
and  he  therefore  propofes  that  they  fhould  be  entirely  repealed, 

*  fo  that  it  may  be  no  kind  of  offence  to  play  to  any  amount,  and 
then  palling  an  aCtof  parliament  that  all  fums  over  and  above  forty 
pounds  to  be  won  by  any  individual  within  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  (hould  immediately  veil  in,  and  become  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  ufe  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  to  the  furtherance  of 
any  public  object,  which  the  legiflature  might  think  fit  to  di¬ 
rect.’  4  Few,  he  fuppofes,  would  be  fo  patriotic  as  to  cock  a 
card  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  fo  charitable  as  to  go  at  every 
thing  for  Chelfea  or  Greenwich  hofpitals.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  gaming  is  too  ftrongly  entrenched  in  the  houfes  of 
the  great,  to  be  thus  boldly  attacked  in  front:’  and  therefore 
he  believes  4  it  will  be  found  more  expedient  to  proceed  by 
fap  than  by  ftorm,  and  that  no  remedy  will  prove  fo  fure  as  to 
dry  up  the  fource  from  whence  the  evil  is  fed,  by  rendering  it 
impoffible,  or  at  leaft  difficult  to  raife  the  fupplies  for  carrying 
on  the  campaign  — So  that  the  moft  eligible  and  effectual  fcheme 
would  be  that  of  incapacitating  gamefters  from  raffing  money  by 
the  fale  of  annuities  and  other  ufurious  contracts  ;  and  he  con- 
fiders  this  plan  4  in  every  light  that  equity  or  policy  can  require 
it  to  be  viewed  in.’  He  concludes  the  previous  inquiry  with  ex- 
preffing  his  aftonifhment  4  that  annuities  for  the  life  of  the 
feller,  as  they  are  generally  tranfaCted,  have  been  fo  long  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  the  mafk  of  law,  and  to  fet  the  feal  of  a  court 
of  juftice  to  enforce  the  moft  abominable  and  oppreffive  fraud 
that  avarice  can  poffibly  infliCt,  or  neceffity  can  fuffer.’ 

The  ufual  method  of  obtaining  annuities,  even  at  fix  years 
purchafe,  whereby  an  intereft  of  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent .  is 
fecured  to  the  purchafer  without  running  any  rifque,  after  in- 
furing  the  life  of  the  feller,  is  (hamefully  iniquitous ;  but  fcenes 
in  this  way  of  traffic  have  been  lately  laid  open,  in  which  the 
purchafe  is  much  more  inadequate  to  the  real  value  of  the  an¬ 
nuity,  and  the  gain  much  more  exorbitant  and  oppreffive. 
Annuities  of  this  kind  are  examined  by  our  Author  both  in  their 

reference 
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reference  to  the  feller  himfelf,  and  to  the  public  at  large;  and 
many  of  the  ill  confequences  attending  them  are  properly  re- 
prefented  and  expo  fed. 

4  That  it  is  the  indifpenfable  duty  as  well  as  the  indifputable 
light  of  the  legislature,  either  to  dry  up  this  fource  of  deftruClion, 
or  to  confine  it  by  proper  regulations,  cannot,  I  think,  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  but  here  a  more  important  queftion  arifes - how  to  re¬ 

concile  mercy  and  juftice  together,  how  ta  give  the  Statute  a 
xetrofpeCSive  operation,  without  deviating  from  the  pureft  fpirit 
of  equity,  and  without  that  blot  upon  legislation,  an  ex  poft 
facia  law.7  Our  Author  Shews  what  provilion  Should  be  made 
in  equity  for  thofe  who  have  already  purchafed  annuities  ;  and 
he  propofes  that  the  retrofpeCtion  of  an  act  Should  be  fuch  as 
that  all  annuities  Should  be  abolished  for  the  future,  and  the 
holders  of  thofe  already  granted  reduced  as  nearly  and  as  favour¬ 
ably  as  poSTible,  to  the  condition  of  lenders  at  five  per  cent. 

Objections  againft  a  retrofpeCtive  Statute  of  this  kind  are  can- 
vaffed  and  anfwered.  4  I  am  highly  feufible,  fays  the  Author, 
of  the  great  difficulties  that  mult  attend  any  attempt  to  reform 
mifchiels  fo  various  and  univerfal.  Ufury  is  a  Proteus  which 
puts  on  more  Shapes  than  I  have  either  leifure  or  knowledge  to 
purftrc,  and  which  muff  be  all  cruShed  together,  or  the  remedy 
would  be  infidious  and  defective ;  a  thing  impoffible  by  the  molt 
judicious  Single  regulation,  without  a  Severity  inconfiftent  with 
freedom,  and  which  would  defeat  its  own  purpofe;  when 
either  phyfic  or  laws  are  too  fevere,  they  are  vomited  up  again, 
and  never  enter  the  circulation.  But  there  is  no  mifehief 
that  can  Stand  before  a  purfuing,  perfevering  legislature ;  even 
the  PopiSh  clergy  were  hunted  out  of  all  their  Strong  holds, 
though  earthed  in  the  very  center  of  the  human  heart.  But 
this  was  not  the  purfuit  of  a  feffions,  it  was  a  ch^fe  of  three 
hundred  years,  from  the  time  that  Becket  was  unkennelled  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  till  the  modern  oera  of  the  refor*. 
^nation. 

4  It  has  been  faid  that  a  great  Perfonage,  whofe  illuftrious 
example  in  itfelf  Should  have  a  diffufive  weight,  has  expreSTed  a 
defire  that  fotne  immediate  Step  Should  betaken  for  the  prevent 
tion  of  the  growing  evils  which  have  been  the  fubject  of  this 
little  eSTay  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  either  fome 
remedy  will  be  attempted,  or  that  a  change  of  manners  among 
the  great  may  render  it  unnecefTary.  Since  we  hazard  fo  much 
by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  it  is  but  fair  that  it  Should  be 
made  up  to  us  by  the  influence  of  the  Royal  character.7 

A  bill  has  been  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  is 
now  depending  for  restraining  and  preventing  the  evil  which 
cur  Author  has  expofed  ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  provide  a 
radical  and  effectual  remedy. 


Art, 


Art.  III.  Uiforkal  Memoirs  of  M,  de  Voltaire,  concluded.  See  oar 

laif,  p.  113. 

*\X/Hile  Mr.  Voltaire  was  employed,  and  amufed,  as  already 

*  *  related,  in  our  laft  month’s  Journal,  a  worthy  old  gentle¬ 
man,  M.  du  Tiller,  mailer  in  ordinary  of  the  Queen's  hotife- 
hold,  recommended  to  his  protection,  an  a)  moll  friendlefs  young 
Jady, —  the  grand  daughter  of  the  great  Corneille.  Otrr 
Author  readily  accepted  the  charge,  oblervmg.,  with  his 
ufual  pleafantry,  4  that  it  was  no  more  than  the  duty  of  an 
old  Soldier  to  Serve  the  grand-daughter  of  his  general.’  Mils 
Corneille  arrived  at  his  country-houfe  [Delius']  near  Geneva; 
where  Madame  Denis  *  received  her  with  the  greateffi  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  cheerfully  undertook  to  finiih  her  education  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  M.  Voltaire  had  the  Satisfaction  of  feeing 
her  married  to  M.  Dupuis,  of  the  Pays  de  Gex.  a  Captain,  andfince 
a  field  officer  of  dragoons.  Mr.  and  Madame  Dupuis  continued  to 
live  with  their  generous  patron  ;  and  befide  the  portion  which 
M.  Voltaire  gave  with  the  lady,  he  fet  about  a  Commentary  013 
the  works  cl  i  ierre  Corneille,  which  he  propofed  to  pub - 
lifh  by  Subscription  ;  and  So  great  was  the  SucceSs  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  that  in  a  little  time  Madame  Dupuis  had  50,000  livres 
for  a  wedding  prefent  f. 

A  variety  of  inffiances  of  our  Author’s  philanthropy,  and  of 
his  munificence  on  particular  occafions,  are  recorded  in  thefe 
memoirs  ;  but  his  active  benevolence  has  been  molt  illuftrioufiy 
manifefted  in  the  memorable  and  well-known  affair  of  the 
Galas  family,  and  in  that  of  the  Sirvens.  As  we  need  not,  now, 
repeat  the  particulars,  we  {hall  only  obferve,  that  his  generous 
conduct,  with  regard  to  thefe  tranfadtions,  will  ever  remain  his 
nobleft  monument;  and  may  even  ferve,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
atone,  with  pious  and  orthodox  Chriffiians,  for  whatever  may 
have  peculiarly  offended  them  in  his  writings  :  where  his  ab¬ 
horrence  and  contempt  of  the  frauds  and  impofitions  of  Popery, 
may  have  provoked  him,  like  Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  to 
rend  the  coat,  while  he  was  too  eagerly  employed  in  tearing 
away  the  fringe. 

The  city  of  Geneva  having  been  immeried  in  inteftine  divi- 
fions  and  troubles,  which  had  been  itjereafing  Since  the  year 
1763,  M.  de  Voltaire  was  induced,  by  thefe  difiurbances,.  to 
give  up  his  hou.'e  of  Dclices  to  Meffirs.  Tronchin,  and  to  reffide 
altogether  in  his  caftle  of  Ferney  ;  which  he  had  entirely  re- 

*  Voltaire’e  niece. 

•f  The  King  of  France  fubferibed  io,oco  iivres  ;  and  Some  other 
princes  followed  his  Majelly ’sex  ample  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  nobility* 
Madame  Pompadour,  &c.  &c. 
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built,  and  adorned  with  gardens  <  laid  out  with  agreeable  fin#-* 

plicity.’ 

‘  The  quarrel  among  the  citizens  at  Genoa,  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  on  the  15th  of  February,  1770,  the  one  party  fired  upon  the 
other  ;  fome  people  were  killed,  and  a  number  of  tradefmen  with 
their  families,  came  and  begged  an  afylum  with  M*.  de  Voltaire, 
which  he  immediately  granted.  He  received  fome  of  them  into  his 
caftie,  and  in  a  few  years  had  fifty  houfes  of  hewn  ftone  built  for  the 
reft  :  fo  that  the  village  of  Ferney,  which  at  thetime  of  his  purchafe, 
was  only  a  wretched  hamlet  tenanted  by  forty-nine  miferable  pea¬ 
sants,  devoured  by  poverty,  difeafe,  and  tax-gatherers ;  very  foon 
became  a  delightful  place,  inhabited  by  twelve  hundred  people, 
comfortably  fituated,  and  fuccefsfully  employed  for  themfeives  and 
the  nation.  TheDuke  de  Choifeul  protected  this  infant  colony  with 
all  his  power,  fo  that  they  were  foon  in  a  fituation  to  eftablilh  a 
confiderable  trade  *. 

‘  One  thing  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  though  this  colony  was 
compofed  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Proteftants,  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  to  difcover  that  there  were  two  different  religions  in 
Ferney.  We  have  feen  the  wives  of  the  Swifs  and  Genevans,  with 
their  own  hands,  prepare  three  repofoirs  for  the  hoft,  againft  the 
proceftion  at  the  feftival  of  the  holy  facrament.  They  afiifted  at  the 
ceremony  with  the  deepeft  reverence ;  and  Mr.  Hugonet,  the  new 
clergyman  of  Ferney,  a  man  of  a  tolerating  generous  fpirit,  took  an 
opportunity  of  thanking  them  in  his  difcourfe.  When  a  Catholic 
was  Tick,  the  Proteftants  went  to  nurfe  him,  and  they  met  the  like 
aili  fiance,  when  they  had  occafion  for  it, 

‘  This  was  the  effe&  of  thofe  principles  of  humanity,  which  M. 
de  Voltaire  had  recommended  in  all  his  works ;  but  more  particularly 
in  his  treatife  on  toleration.  He  always  faid  that  we  were  all  bro¬ 
thers,  and  it  was  from  faCts  that  he  reafoned.  The  Guyones ,  the 
Nonottes,  the  Patouillets ,  the  Paulians,  and  other  zealots,  bitterly 
reproached  him  with  it;  but  it  was  becaufe  they  were  not  his 
breth  ren. 

‘  Behold  this  infcription,  Deo  Erexit,  upon  the  church  I  have 
built,  faid  Be,  to  thofe  travellers  who  came  to  vifit  him.  It  is  to 
God,  the  common  father  of  all  men.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  church 
vve  have,  which  is  dedicated  to  God  alone. 

4  More  than  one  fovereign  prince  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  ftrangers,  that  came  in  crowds  to  vilit  Ferney.  Several 
of  them,  whofe  ietters  are  in  our  hands,  honoured  him  with  a  con- 
ftant  correfpondence  :  the  molt  uninterrupted,  was  that  of  the  King 
of  Pruflia,  and  his  filler  Madame  Wilhelmina  Margravine,  of  Bareith. 

‘  The  moil  intercfting  period  of  this  correspondence,  was  that 
which  palled  between  the  battle  of  Ivolin,  (on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
17157)  when  the  King  of  Pruffia  was  defeated,  and  the  affair  of 
Rofnach,  where  he  was  victorious,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  No- 

*  in  another  place  we  are  informed,  that  the  Emprefs  of  Ruftia, 
alone,  and  in  the  very  heat  of  the  war  againft  the  Turks,  bought 
watches  at  Ferney,  .to  the  amount  of  50,000  lirres. 


vember: 
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vember:  a  rare  inftance  of  a  correfpondence  being  kept  up  between, 
a  Ample  man  of  letters,  and  a  royal  family  of  heroes  ;  of  which  the 
following  memorable  letter  is  a  very  eminent  proof : 

‘  Letter  from  her  Royal  Highneis  the  Princefs  of  Bareith,  of  the 

1 2th  of  September,  1757. 

“  I  was  fenfibly  affefted  with  your  letter;  and  yours  to  the  King, 
addrefled  to  my^care,  had  the  fame  effect  upon  him.  I  hope  you 
will  be  pleafed  with  that  part  of  his  anfwer,  which  concerns  you  ; 
but  you  will  be  as  little  fatisfied  with  his  refolutions,  as  I  am.  I 
flattered  myfelf  with  the  hope  that  your  reflections  would  have  made 
fome  irapreffion  upon  his  mind,  but  by  the  inclofed  note,  you  will 
fee  the  contrary.  If  his  fate  proves  unfortunate,  nothing  remains  for 
me,  but  to  follow  it.  I  never  prided  myfelf  on  being  a  philofopher, 
but  I  have  done  my  endeavour  to  become  one.  The  little  progrefs  X 
have  made,  has  taught  me  to  defpife  riches  and  grandeur;  but  1  have 
found  nothing  in  philofophy,  which  can  heal  the  wounds  of  the  heart, 
except  it  be  the  getting  rid  of  all  ills,  by  ceafing  to  live.  My  fltua- 
tion  is  vvorfe  than  death.  I  fee  the  greateft  man  of  the  age,  my 
friend  and  brother,  in  the  mod  dreadful  extremity.  I  fee  my  whole 
family  expofed  to  perils  and  dangers;  my  country  torn  to  pieces  by 
mercilefs  enemies :  the  country  where  I  am  at  prefent,  perhaps 
threatened  with  fimilar  misfortunes.  I  wifh  to  heaven  that  thefe  evils 
which  1  now  mention  to  you,  were  to  fall  upon  me  alone — I  would 
fuifer  with  fteadinefs. 

“  Pardon  this  detail ;  but  the  lhare  you  take  in  whatever  regards 
me,  engages  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Alas!  even  hope  is  aimoft 
banilhed.  Fortune  when  flie  changes,  is  as  conflant  in  her  perfecu- 
tions,  as  (he  was  in  her  favours.  Hiflory  is  full  of  thefe  examples, 
but  I  have  never  feen  a  fltuation  like  to  ours,  nor  fo  cruel  or  in¬ 
human  a  war,  carried  on  among  civilized  nations.  If  you  knew  the 
fltuation  of  Germany  and  Pruflia,  it  would  draw  tears  from  year- 
eyes.  The  cruelties  which  the  Ruffians  commit  in  Pruflia,  make  na¬ 
ture  Ihudder.  How  happy  are  you  in  your  hermitage,  refling  under 
the  (hade  of  your  laurels,  where  you  may  deliberately  philofophife. 
upon  the  mifconduCt  of  men  !  I  with  you  all  poffible  h-appinefs  thc-e. 

46  If  Fortune  fhould  fmile  again,  you  may  depend  ot>on  my  ac¬ 
knowledgments.  1  fliall  never  forget  the  proofs  of  attachment  which 
you  have  given  me;  my  fenfibility  ihall  be  my  pledge  ;  I  am  never  a 
friend  by  halves,  and  I  Ihall  always  be  truly  one  to  brother  Voltaire. 

“  WILHELMINA, 

“  Prefent  my  compliments  to  Madame  Denis.  X  entreat  yeti  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  to  the  King.” 

4  We  may  lee  by  this  afleCling  and  well-written  letter,  what  an  ex¬ 
cellent  heart  the  Margravine  of  Bareith  had,  and  how  well  flie  de- 
ferved  the  encomium  bellowed  upon  her  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  in  an  ode 
lamenting  her  death,  which  was  printed  with  his  other  works.  But 
what  may  be  chiefly  obferved  is,  the  dreadful  misfortunes  which 
wars,  undertaken  upon  flight  pretences  by  Kings,  bring. upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  they  likewife  may  fee  to  what  they  expofe  themfeives,  and  how 
unhappy  they  are  in  being  the  caufe  of  mifery  to  whole  nations. 

‘  Then,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  that  fatal  war,  the  Reclufe 
of  Ferney  gave  every  poffible  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  Margra-  ' 

^  vine ; 
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vine;  of  his  zeal  for  the  King,  her  brother,  and  of  his  love  of  peace* 
He  engaged  Cardinal  Tencin,  who  had  at  that  time  retired  to  Lyons, 
to  commence  a  correfpondence  with  the  Margravine,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  wifh’d-for  peace.  The  letters  both  of  the  Princef3 
and  the  Cardinal  parted  by  way  of  Geneva,  a  neutral  Hate,  and 
through  the  hands  of  M.  de  Voltaire. 

4  After  all  the  misfortunes  confequent  of  the  King  of  Prufiia’s 
defeat  at  Kolin,  the  refolution  taken  by  that  monarch,  to  march  to¬ 
wards  Saxony,  near  Merlbourg,  and  confront  the  combined  armies  of 
France  and  Aullria,  that  were  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers,  while 
Marechal  de  Richelieu  was  at  no  great  diftance  with  a  vi&orious 
army,  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  Angular  epoch.  That  monarch, 
in  the  midll  of  all  his  misfortunes,  had  fo  much  prefence  of  mind, 
and  was  fufficiently  mailer  of  his  ideas  to  make  his  will  in  verfe.  In 
writing  it  he  did  not  conceal  his  misfortunes,  but  he  fpoke  of  them 
like  a  philofopher,  and  looked  upon  death  with  a  calm  and  Heady 
eye.  We  have  this  piece,  which  is  amatchlefs  monument,  written 
entirely  by  his  own  hand. 

4  We  have  a  Hill  more  heroic  monument  of  this  royal  philofo¬ 
pher  ; — it  is  a  letter  to  M.  de  Voltaire  of  the  9th  of  Augurt,  twenty- 
five  days  before  his  victory  at  Rofbach. 

44  Je  fuis  homme ,  il  fuffty  &  ne  pour  la  foujfrance  ; 

44  Aux  rigueurs  du  dejitn  foppofema  conjlance. 

Enough — I’m  man,  and  therefore  born  to  woes, 

To  rig’rous  fate  my  firmnefs  I  oppofe. 

44  But  though  thefe  be  my  fentiments,  I  am  far  from  condemning 
Cato  and  Otho. — There  was  not  a  fingle  glorious  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  latter,  but  that  which  concluded  it. 

44  Voltaire  dans  fon  hermitage 
44  Peut  s’ adonner  en  paix  a  la  <vertu  du  fage 
44  Dont  Platon  nous  tra^a  la  loi  : 

44  Pour  moi,  menace  du  nauf  rage, 

44  Je  dots  en  affronter  /’ or age 
44  Penfer ,  *vivre  mourir  en  Roi” 

Voltaire  in  fvveet  retirement  laid, 

Beneath  his  fav’rite  Ferney’s  (hade. 

May  pra&ice  Plato’s  facred  lore  ; 

For  me,  embark’d  on  ftormy  feas, 

No  fuccour  nigh,  no  fav’rite  breeze. 

My  (hip  far  diilant  driven  from  Ihore. 

Though  fiercely  tumbling  wave  on  wave. 

My  lhatter’d  fides  the  tempells  lave. 

And  round  my  head  the  wild  winds  ling; 

Yet  muft  I  meet  their  fierceft  hate, 

Profp’rous,  or  ad  verfe  be  my  fate. 

Think,  live,  die,  as  becomes  a  king.’* 

4  Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  noble  than  thefe  laft  verfes.  Cor¬ 
neille,  in  his  bell  days,  could  not  have  written  any  thing  better  j  and 

when 
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when  a  battle  is  gained  after  fuch  verfes,  the  fublime  can  reach  no 
higher.’ 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  fcheme  for  making  a 
flatue  of  our  Author,  by  fubfcription  :  to  be  executed  at  Paris* 
by  the  famous  Pigal. 

*  This  compliment  was  firft:  propofed  in  the  year  1770,  by  a  fo¬ 
reign  lady,  to  fome  truly  learned  men,  to  make  Mr.  V.  amends  for  ail 
the  infipid  libels  and  ridiculous  calumnies  which  fanaticifm  and  ig¬ 
norance  had  heaped  upon  him.  It  was  Madame  Neker,  the  wife  of 
the  refident  from  Geneva,  who  frit  conceived  this  project.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  highly  cultivated  underftanding,  and  if  poffible,  her 
worth  was  even  fuperior  to  her  genius.  Her  idea  was  eagerly  catched 
at  by  all  her  vifitants,  upon  condition  that  none  but  men  of  letters 
Ihould  be  fubfcribers  to  the  undertaking. 

‘  The  King  of  Pruftia,  as  a  man  of  letters,  to  which  title  and  to 
that  of  genius  furely  no  man  has  a  better  claim,  wrote  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  M.  d’Alembert,  and  exprefted  his  defire  to  be  among  the  firli 
to  fubfcribe.  His  letter  of  the  28th  of  July,  1770,  is  lodged  in  the 
archives  of  the  academy.  . 

“  The  handfomeft  monument  of  Voltaire  is  that  which  he  hath, 
erefted  himfelf,  in  his  works.  They  will  lafl  longer  than  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s,  the  Louvre,  and  all  thofe  buildings  which  vanity  has 
confecrated  to  eternity.  When  the  French  language  fhall  be  no  more 
fpoken,  Voltaire  will  be  tranfiated  into  the  language  which  fhall  next 
fucceed.  In  the  mean  time,  while  I  am  filled  with  the  pleafure 
which  his  produ&ions,  fo  various,  and  each  fo  perfect  in  its  kind, 
have  given  me,  I  cannot,  without  ingratitude,  rejeft  the  propofal 
which  you  have  made  to  me,  of  contributing  to  the  monument  which 
is  to  be  erected  for  him  as  a  proof  of  public  gratitude.  You  have 
only  to  let  me  know  what  is  expelled  from  me  ; — I  will  refufe  nothing 
for  a  ftatue  which  does  more  honour  to  the  men  of  letters  who  ered 
it,  than  it  poflibly  can  to  Voltaire.  It  will  be  faid,  that  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  while  fo  many  men  of  letters  were  tearing  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  pieces  through  envy,  there  were  fome  found  fo  truly  noble 
and  generous,  as  to  do  juflice  to  a  man  whofa  genius  and  talents 
were  fuperior  to  every  age  ; — that  we  deferved  to  poffefs  Voltaire  ; — 
and  our  lateft  pofterity  will  envy  us  that  fingular  advantage.  The 
diftinguiftiing  celebrated  men,  and  doing  juftice  to  their  merit,  is  the 
way  to  encourage  fuperior  talents.  It  is  the  only  recompence  of 
worthy  minds,  and  is  juftly  due  to  thofe  who  cultivate  letters  in  an 
eminent  degree.  They  procure  the  pleafures  of  the  mind,  which 
are  more  lafting  than  thofe  of  the  body  they  foften  the  molt  favage 
manners  ; — they  fpread  charms  over  the  whole  courfe  of  life  j — they 
render  ourexiftence  more  fupportable,  and  death  lefs  terrible.  Con¬ 
tinue  then,  Gentlemen,  to  protect  and  celebrate  all  thofe  in  France 
who  apply  to,  and  are  fo  happy  as  to  fucceed  in,  t’nefe  purfuits.  It 
will  be  the  greateft  honour  you  can  poffibly  doyour  nation, 

FREDERIC.*’ 

‘  The  King  of  Pruftia  did  more  :  he  caufed  a  ftatue  of  his  old  fer- 
vant  to  be  made  in  his  fine  porcelain,  and  fent  it  to  him  with  the 
word  Immortailj  infcribed  upon  the  pedeftal,’ 

Rev,  Mar.  1777.  N  This 
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This  unexpe&ed  honour  ferved,  as  Voltaire  foretold,  to  give 
frefh  provocation  to  his  enemies.  ‘All  the  fanatic  writers  of 
the  Pont  ncuf*J  fays  our  Author,  6  were  upon  him;’  and  in 
a  letter  to  M.  Tiriot,  he  pleafantly  made  the  following  ac¬ 
knowledgment  : 

*  All  thefe  gentlemen  deferve  flames  much  better  than  I  do  ;  and  I. 
confefs  that  here  are  fome  of  them,  whole  effigies  ought  to  be  fluck 
up  in  the  Greve  f.’ 

Our  Author  adds,  that  the  4  Nonottes,  the  Frerons,  the  Sabotiers, 
and  their  companions,  loudly  declaimed  :  but  he  who  perfecuted 
him  with  the  greateft  cruelty  and  abfurdity,  was  a  foreign  moun¬ 
taineer,  who  was  fitter  for  fweeping  chimnies,  than  directing  con¬ 
fidences.  This  very  familiar  gentleman  wrote  to  the  King  of  France, 
in  the  ftile  of  one  crowned  head  to  another,  to  beg  the  favour  of  him 
to  expel  a  fick  man,  of  feventy-five  years  of  age,  from  the  houfe 
which  he  built,  from  the  lands  which  he  had  cleared,  and  from  a 
hundred  families,  who  derived  their  fubfiilence  from  him.  The  King 
thought  the  propofal  was  difhoneft  and  unchriflian,  and  gave  orders 
that  the  tatter  Crape  might  be  told  fo.* 

The  mention  of  afick  man  of  75,  feems  to  have  brought  in  a 
particular  account  of  the  well-known  affair  cf  M.  Voltaire’s 
fending  for  a  parfon,  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  receive  ex - 
treme  unflion,  &c.  The  detail  is  pleafant 'enough  ;  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  forgeries  to  which  this  adventure  gave  birth,  in 
order  to  render  the  fick  reclufe  completely  ridiculous,  is  curious; 
and  ferves  to  confirm  the  fufpicions  we  entertained,  at  the  time, 
that  the  declaration  and  profcffion  of  faith  faid  to  have  been  made 
by  Voltaire  at  the  performance  of  the  holy  ceremony ,  were  mere 
forgeries .  The  following  letter  was  written  by  our  Author,  on 
this  occafion  : 

“  I  am  not  offended  with  thofe  people,  who  have  made  me  fpeak 
the  words  of  holinefs,  in  a  {file  both  barbarous  and  impertinent  ; 
they  could  have  expreffed  my  true  fentiments  but  badly  ;  they  might 
have  repeated  in  their  jargon,  what  I  have  fo  frequently  publilhed 
in  French,  but  they  have  not  even  expreffed  the  fubftance  of  my 
opinions.  I  agree  with  them;  I  join  in  their  faith  ;  my  enlightened 
zeal  feconds  their  ignorance,  and  I  recommend  myfelf  to  their  Sa¬ 
voyard  prayers.  I  only  beg  the  pious  forgers,  who  digefled  the  deed 
of  the  ir,th  of  April,  to  confider  that  they  ought  not  to  counterfeit 
deeds,  even  in  favour  of  the  truth.  The  more  the  Catholic  religion 
is  true,  (as  all  the  world  knows)  there  is  the  lefs  need  of  telling  lies 
for  it.  Thefe  little  liberties  which  are  but  too  common,  may  autho- 
rife  more  dangerous  impofitions.  People  may  very  foon  think  they 
may  be  allowed  to  fabricate  falfe  wills,  falfe  donations,  and  falfe  ac- 
cufations,  for  the  glory  of  God.  Moil  horrid  forgeries  have  been 
committed  on  former  occafions. 


*  The  Grub-Jireet  of  Paris, 

f  The  Greve  is  the  place  of  execution  for  criminals. 


lt  Some 
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“  Some  of  the  pretended  witnefies  confefs  that  they  werefuborned  ; 
but  they  were  made  to  believe  that  they  were  doing  good.  They 
have  declared,  that  they  only  told  lies  with  a  good  intention. 

“  All  this  was  done  no  doubt  with  the  fame  charitable  intentions 
that  the  recantations  were  imputed  to  Me/Trs.  de  Montefquieu,  de  la 
Chalotais,  de  Montclar,  and  a  number  of  other  people,  Thefe  pious 
frauds  have  been  in  falhion  about  fixteen  hundred  years:  but  when 
thele  good  works  go  the  length  of  falfeheod,  it  is  rilking  a  great 
deal  in  this  world,  in  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven/5 

In  the  remainder  of  thefe  memoirs,  which  end  with  the  year 
J774,  we  have  an  account  of  the  horrid  profecution  and  death 
of  the  chevalier  de  la  Barre,  at  Abbeville,  and  of  the  zeal 
and  fuccefs  with  which  our  Author  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
poor  young  gentleman,  a  friend  of  the  Chevalier’s,  who  had 
been  involved  in  the  fame  profecution.  The  crime  for  which 
they  were  fo  cruelly  condemned,  is  here  fa  id  to  have  been — - 
‘  not  kneeling  in  time  of  rain,  before  a  proceffion  of  capuchins, 
who  had  palled  about  60  paces  from  them  ;  they  were  alfo  ac- 
eufed  of  Tinging  a  rakifh  long  of  ico  years  old,  and  repeating 
Tiron’s  ode  to  Priapus. 

‘  This  ode  of  Piron’s  was  a  lewd  flight  of  a  young  man,  and 
looked  upon  as  fuch  a  venial  trefpafs,  that  the  King  of  France, 
Louis  XV.  hearing  that  the  author  was  poor,  gave  him  a  peniion  out 
of  his  privy  purfe.  Thus  he  who  compofed  the  piece  was  rewarded 
by  a  good  king,  while  they  who  repeated  it,  were  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  mod  dreadful  punifhment,  by  fome  inhuman  monfters  of  a 
village. 

e  'Three  judges  of  Abbeville  conduced  the  profecution,  and-- the 
fentence  was  as  follows  :  That  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  stnd  his 
young  friend  (of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking),  fhould  be  put  to  the 
torture  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  their  hands  be  cut  off,  their 
tongues  torn  out  with  pincers,  and  their  bodies  burnt  alive/ 

We  have,  likevvife,  toward  the  concluilon  of  this  work,  a 
recital  of  the  means  by  which  M.  Voltaire  freed  his  territory  in 
the  pays  de  Gex ,  of  the  plague  of  the  Sbirri ,  or  officers  of  the  in- 
quifition  ;  who  tormented  the  poor  people,  and  involved  the 
country  in  the  moft  dreadful  mifery. 

An  account  alfo  is  here  given  of  a  Mr.  Clement,  one  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  literary  persecutors ;  and  whofe  feverity  *  towards  our 
Author,  is  pretty  handfomely  retaliated, — though  in  a  few 
words. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Voltaire’s  later  works,  it  is  obferved,  that  *  there 
area  fort  of  tempers,  which,  having  once  contracted  a  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing,  cannot  relinquiih  it  in  their  moft  advanced  age  ; — fuch  were 
Huet  and  Fontenelle.  Though  our  author  was  weighed  down  with 
years  and  diforders,  he  was  always  chearfully  employed.  His  Epiftle 
to  Boileau,  his  Epiftle  to  Horace,  the  Tallies,  the  Dialogue  of  Pe- 
gafus  and  the  Old  Man,  John  who  Laughs  and  Cries,  and  feverai 

*  See  an  account  of  his  InveCtives,  Rev.  49,  50,  51. 
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other  pieces  of  that  kind,  were  written  at  the  age  of  eighty-two .  la 
conjunction  with  two  or  three  men  of  learning,  he  wrote  three-fourths 
of  The  Quejiions  on  the  Encyclopedic.  As  foon  as  each  volume  made  its 
appearance,  feveral  editions  of  it  were  printed,  and  the  whole  are 
very  incorreCt.’ 

The  following  anecdote  is  equally  notable;  and  {hews,  as  our 
Author  remarks,  that  ‘  the  eyes  of  envy  are  not  always  clear-fighted. 
That  article  already  printed  in  the  great  Paris  edition,  was  written 
by  Mr.  Polier  de  fiottens,  chief  pallor  of  the  church  of  Laufanne  ; 
a  man  truly  refpedlable,  both  for  his  virtue  and  learning.  The 
article  is  fenfible,  inftru&ive,  and  of  profound  erudition  we  have 
the  original  in  the  author’s  own  hand.  While  it  was  believed  to  be 
written  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  there  were  a  hundred  faults  found  ;  but 
when  it  was  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  clergyman,  it  became  truly 
chridian.’ 

We  have  now  given  fufficient  extracts  from  thefe  very  enter¬ 
taining  memoirs  ;  of  the  authenticity  of  which,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  hazarded  our  opinion,  in  the  beginning  of  our  firft  article. 
Subjoined  to  the  memoirs,  are  a  confiderable  number  of 6  Genuine 
Letters  ofM.  de  Voltaire.’  That  they<?r<?  genuine,  we  have  no 
doubt:  and  many  paftages  from  them  might  be  extracted,  for 
the  amufement  and  information  of  our  Readers ;  but  we  muff 
hallen  to  other  fubjeCts. 

Art.  IV.  An  hiforical  and  clajjtcal  DiCiio?iary  :  Containing  the  Lives 
and  Characters  of  the  mod  eminent  and  learned  Perfons,  in  every 
Age  and  Nation,  from  the  earlied  Period  to  the  prefent  Time. 
By  John  Noorthouck.  2  Vols.  8vo.  12  s.  Cadell.  1776. 

WE  have  had  many  biographical  collections,  from  Moreri, 
Bayle,  the  Biographia  Britannica,  &c.  in  folio ,  down  to 
a  variety,  of  inferior  note,  in  oftavo  and  duodecimo.  The  prefent 
work  is  the  laft  compendium  of  the  kind,  and  confequently  the 
molt  will  be  expected  from  it  with  regard  to  new  lives  and  ad- 
diiional anecdotes;  and  if  the  Public  be  not  too  unreafonable  in 
its  expectations,  it  will  not  be  wholly  difappointed.  Mr.  N. 
appears  to  be  a  diligent  and  judicious  compiler; — of  which  we 
have  had  other  proofs ,  in  his  hiftory  of  London*.  He  writes 
like  an  honeft,  fenfible,  intelligent  man, — enlifted  by  no  party, 
and  enftaved  by  no  fyftem. 

The  Author’s  main  defign,  as  himfelf  exprefles  it,  in  his 
preface,  is  ‘  to  convey  to  his  Readers,  in  a  diftinCt  and  concife 
«  manner,  the  name,  time,  country,  character,  principal  ac- 
*  lions,  or  literary  works,  of  the  perfonages  mod:  diftinguifhed 
f  in  hiftory  ;  fo  as  to  include  the  outlines  of  a  general  fyftem 
«  of  biography/ 

Both  the  utility  of  fuch  a  work,  and  the  difficulty  of  extract¬ 
ing  it  from  the  voluminous  materials  which  were  to  be  collected 


*  See  Rev.  Vol.  xlix.  p,  36,  and  96. 
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for  his  purpofe,  are  fufEciently  obvious;  and  while  the  Author 
affigns  the  former  as  his  reafon  for  undertaking  the  tafk,  he 
offers  the  latter  as  an  apology  for  any  defeats  which  may  appear 
in  the  execution  of  his  defign ;  pleading,  that  the  attempt  to 
condenfethat  abundance  of  matter  which  lay  before  him,  within 
the  propofed  limits,  might  at  firft  fight  appear  impra&icable ; 
and  that  to  fearch  out  and  abftra£f  fuch  large  memoirs,  demands 
a  clofer  attention  than  thofe  who  have  never  fubmitted  to  fuch 
labour,  will  readily  conceive. 

In  a  compilement  of  this  kind,  the  greater  part  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  muft  undoubtedly  be  copied  from  preceding  publications ; 
and  confequently,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  many  of  the  errors  of 
former  compilers  fhould  have  efcaped  this  Author’s  dete&ion. 
But,  whatever  are  the  unavoidable  defedts  of  fuch  a  perform¬ 
ance,  the  candid  reader  will  readily  allow  him  the  praife  which 
is  his  due;  and  which  is,  briefly,  that  of  giving  us  a 
better  compendium  of  general  biography  than  we  were  before 
poflefied  of.  Where  he  has  borrowed  from  his  predeceffors,  he 
has  left  out  much  of  their  fuperfluous  matter;  he  has  made  oc- 
cafional  additions  to  fuch  articles  as  appeared  to  require  them  ; 
and  he  has  interfperfed  many  names,  worthy  of  fuch  diftinc- 
tion,  which  had  not  before  found  a  place  in  any  work  of  the 
kind. — The  two  following  lives  are  feledted  as  fpecimens. 

I.  The  account  here  given  of  that  celebrated  mechanician, 
Mr.  Harrifon,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  inferted  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Biographia  Britannicaf ;  and  contains,  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  (as  we  have  reafon  to  believe)  feveral  particulars  not 
mentioned  there. 

‘  Harrifon  (John)  a  moll  accurate  mechanic,  the  celebrated  inven¬ 
tor  and  maker  of  the  famous  Time-keeper  for  afeertaining  the  longi¬ 
tude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  compound,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  gridiron  pendulum  ;  was  born  at  foulby,  in  the  parilh  of  Wragby, 
near  Pontefraft  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1693.  The  vigour  of  his  natural 
abilities,  if  not  even  ftrengthened  by  the  want  of  education,  which 
confined  his  attention  to  few  obje&s,  at  lead  amply  compenfated  the 
deficiencies  of  it ;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  afionilhing  progrefs  he 
made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to  which  he  devoted  himfelf.  His 
father  was  a  carpenter,  in  which  profefiion  the  fon  aflifted ;  occafion- 
ally  alfo,  according  to  the  mifcellaneous  practice  of  country  artifts, 
furveying  lands,  and  repairing  clocks  and  watches.  He  was,  from 
his  early  childhood  attached  by  any  machinery  moving  by  w'heels,  as 
appeared  while  he  lay  fick  of  the  fmall-pox,  about  the  6th  year  of 
his  age  ;  when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pillow  to  amufe 
himfelf  by  contemplating  on  the  movement.  In  1700,  he  removed 
with  his  father  to  Barrow  in  Linconfhire,  where,  though  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly  improved 
every  incident  from  which  he  might  collect  information  :  frequently 
employing  all,  or  great  part  of  his  nights,  in  writing,  or  drawing: 
and  he  always  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a  clergyman  who 

f  That  account  is  laid  to  be  grofsly  erroneous. 
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came  every  Sunday  to  officiate  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  lent  him  3 
MS.  copy  of  profeffior  Saunderfon’s  Lettures  ;  which  he  carefully 
and  neatly  tranfcribed,  with  all  the  diagrams.  His  native  genius 
exerted  itfelr  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  difadvantages ;  for  in  the  year 
1726,  he  had  conllru&ed  two  clocks,  moftly  of  wood,  in  which  he 
applied  the  efcapement  and  compound  pendulum  of  his  own  inven¬ 
tion  :  thefe  furpafled  every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely  erring  a  fecond 
in  a  month.  In  J72S,  he  came  up  to  London  with  the  drawings  of 
a  machine  for  determining  the  longitude  at  fea ;  in  expedition  of 
being  enabled  to  execute  one  by  the  board  of  longitude.  Upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Dr.  Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr.  George  Graham  ; 
who  difcovering  he  had  uncommon  merit,  advifed  him  to  make  his 
machine  before  he  applied  to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  returned 
home  to  perform  this  talk,  and  in  1 735,  came  to  London  again  with 
his  firft  machine ;  with  which  he  was  fent  to  Lifbon  next  year  for  a 
trial  of  its  properties.  In  this  ihort  voyage  he  corrected  the  dead 
reckoning  about  a  degree  and  a  half,  a  fuccefs  that  proved  the  means 
of  his  r  eceiving  both  public  and  private  encouragement.  About  the 
year  1739,  completed  his  fecond  machine,  of  a  conftrudlion  much 
morefimple  than  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better:  this, 
though  net  fent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr.  Harrifon  yet  ltrqnger  to  the 
patronage  of  his  private  friends  and  of  the  public.  His  third  machine , 
which  he  produced  in  1749,  was  ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the  fecond, 
apd  fuperior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or  four  feconds  in  a 
week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  attempts ;  but 
In  an  endeavour  to  improve  pocket  watches,  he  found  the  principles 
he  applied,  to  fiurpafs  his  expedlations  fo  much,  as  to  encourage  him 
to  make  hi  $  fourth  Time-keeper,  which  isintheform  of  a  pocket  watch, 
about  fix  inches  in  diameter.  With  this  Time-keeper  his  Ton  made 
two  voyages,  the  one  to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes ;  in 
both' which  experiments  it  corre&ed  the  longitude  within  the  nearell 
limits  required  by  the  acl  of  the  12th  of  queen  Anne;  and  the  in¬ 
ventor  therefore,  at  different  times,  though  not  without  iniinite 
trouble,  received  the  propofed  reward  of  20,000 1.  Thefp  four 
machines  were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The  three  former 
were  not  of  any  life,  as  all  the  advantages  gained  by  making  them, 
were  comprehended  in  the  lalf :  they  were  worthy  however  of  being 
carefully  preferved  as  mechanical  curiofities,  in  which  might  be  traced 
the  gradations  of  ingenuity,  executed  with  the  mod  delicate  work¬ 
manship!  whereas,  they  now  lie  totally  neglecfed,  in  the  royal  ob- 
fervatory  at  Greenwich.  The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  diifin- 
guiffied  by  the  name  of  the  Time-keeper,  has  been  copied  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Kendal;  and  that  duplicate,  during  a  three  years  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe,  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  with  captain 
Cook,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Harrifon’s  life,  was  employed  in  making  a  fifth  improved  Time-  keeper, 
on  the  fame  principles  with  the  preceding  one  ;  which  at  the  end  of 
a  ten  weeks  trial,  in  1772,  at  the  king's  private  obfervatory  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  erred  only  4  f-  feconds.  Within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  his 
conditutjon  vilibly  declined,  and  he  had  frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a 
diforder  that  never  attacked  him  before  his  77th  year  :  he  died  at  his 
houfe  in  Red-Lion  fquare,  London,  cn  the  24th  of  March,  1776, 
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aged  83.  The  reclufe  manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of 
his  favourite  objeft,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify  him  as  a 
man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  many  difcouragernents  he  encountered  in 
foliciting  the  legal  reward  of  his  labours,  ftill  lefs  difpofed  him  to  ac¬ 
commodate  himfelf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.  1  n  converfing  on  his 
profeflion,  he  was  clear,  difiinft,  and  modeft,  yet  like  many  other 
meer  mechanics,  found  a  difficulty  in  delivering  his  meaning  by 
writing;  in  which  he  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology,- 
This  was  but  too  evident  in  his  Defcription  concerning  fuch  Mechanijm 
as 'will  afford  a  nice  or  true  Menfuration  of  Time ,  See.  8vo,  1775; 
which  his  well  known  mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  Public  to  ac¬ 
count  for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from  his  advanced 
age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities;  among  which  may  be  ranked 
his  obllinate  refufal  to  accept  of  any  affiftance  whatever  in  this 
publication.  This  fmall  work  includes  alfo  an  account  of  his  new 
muiical  fcale;  or  mechanical  divifion  of  the  o&ave,  according  to  tha  - 
proportion  which  the  radius  and  diameter  of  a  circle,  have  refpec- 
tively  to  the  circumference.  He  had,  in  his  youth,  been  the  leader 
of  a  diilinguifhed  band  of  church-fingers ;  had  a  very  delicate  ear 
for  mufic ;  and  his  experiments  on  found,  with  a  mod  curious  mono¬ 
chord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported  to  have  been  not  lefs 
accurate  than  thofehe  was  engaged  in  for  the  menfuration  of  time.* 
With  refpe£t  to  the  opinion  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Harrifon’s  inventions,  and  improvements  in 
clock  work,  his  treatife,  juft  mentioned,  entitled,  Defcription , 
&c.  and  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Public,  and  the  rewards 
which  he  received,  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  our  Number 
for  October  1775. 

11.  The  life  of  Luther  appears  to  be  judicioufiy  compiled 
from  Dr.  Robertfon’s  Hiflory  of  Charles  V.  viz. 

<  Luther  (Martin)  the  great  reformer,  was  the  fon  of  a  miner,  and 
born  at  Ifieben  in  Saxony  in  1483.  He  went  through  the  ufual 
courfes  at  the  univerfity  of  Erfurt,  and  entering  into  the  Augudin 
order  in  1507,  became  a  profefior  in  the  new  univerfity  founded  at 
Wirtemburg  by  Frederick  eleftor  of  Saxony.  Leo  X.  having  ex- 
haufted  his  treafury  by  his  generous  and  enterprizing  temper,  and 
being  obliged  to  exert  all  his  invention  to  raife  money,  publifiied  a 
general  fale  of  indulgences ;  and  farmed  out  the  produce  of  Saxony 
and  the  countries  round  the  Baltic,  to  Albert,  abp.  of  Mentz  and 
and  Magdeburg.  The  Augufiin  friars  had  ufually  been  employed 
in  Saxony  to  preach  up  the  indulgences,  and  had  derived  both  profit 
and  coniideration  from  the  trait ;  but  Albert  now  employed  the 
Dominicans,  who  over-a&ed  their  parts,  and  by  their  licentious 
pra&ices  and  lives,  expoled  the  indulgences  to  contempt :  they  even 
boalted  “  of  having  fo  large  a  commiflion  from  the  pope,  that  though 
a  man  fhould  have  deflowered  the  virgin  Mary,  yet  for  money  he 
might  be  pardoned.*’  Luther,  as  an  Augultin  friar,  relenting  the 
affront  put  upon  his  order,  began  to  preach  againit  thefe  abufes  in 
the  fale  of  indulgences;  and  being  naturally  of  a  fanguine.  temper, 
and  provoked  by  oppofition,  he  proceeded  even  to  decry  indulgences 
themfelves ;  and  was  thence  carried  by  the  heat  of  difpute,  to 
cueflion  the  authority  of  the  pope,  from  which  his  adverfaries  de- 
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rived  their  ftrongeft  arguments  againfl  him.  As  he  enlarged  his 
reading  to  fupport  this  conteft,  he  Hill  difcovered  fome  new  abufe  or 
error  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  finding  his  fentiments  eagerly 
adopted,  he  was  encouraged  to  proceed  to  more  dangerous  lengths, 
than  he  originally  meditated  ;  fo  that  by  fermons,  writings,  and 
conferences,  he  daily  augmented  the  number  of  his  difciples,  All 
Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Europe,  were  foon  filled  with  the  voice 
of  this  daring  innovator;  and  men,  as  if  roufed  from  a  long  lethargy, 
began  to  queftion  the  moft  ancient  and  moll  received  dodrines.  The 
eledGr  of  Saxony  favouring  Luther’s  defigns,  proteded  him  from  the 
violence  of  the  papal  refentment;  the  republic  of  Zurich  even  re¬ 
formed  their  church  according  to  his  new  model ;  many  fovereigns 
of  the  empire  fhevved  a  favourable  difpofition  to  it;  and  Luther, 
naturally  inflexible,  could  never  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  promiles 
or  threats,  to  relinquilh  the  glory  of  heading  fo  formidable  an  oppo- 
fitionto  papal  tyranny,  and  of  didating  religious  faith  and  principles 
to  multitudes.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  had  not  then  quarrelled 
with  the  pope,  wrote  a  Latin  treatife  againfl  the  principles  of  Luther  ; 
for  which  Leo  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  ; 
Luther,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  ant3gonift,  retorted 
fharply  ;  and  this  treatment,  added  to  the  circumftance  of  his  having 
publicly  entered  the  lifts  againfl  him,  were  fufficient  to  withhold 
Henry  from  receiving  his  dodrines,  when  other  motives  might  have 
fo  difpofed  him.  Neverthelefs  Henry’s  book,  which  for  a  king  was 
not  contemptible,  and  Luther’s  advantage  ever  him  in  argument, 
gave  the  reformer  frefh  lullre,  fo  that  the  attention  of  mankind  was 
Hill  more  turned  to  him  ;  and  the  Lutheran  dodrine  gained  new 
converts  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  1524,  Luther  flung  off  the 
monaftic  habit,  and  the  year  after  married  Catharine  de  Bore,  a  nun*_ 
who  fometime  before  had  efcaped  from  her  convent  with  eight  more 
filler  profelytes  to  a  trad  he  had  wrote  againfl  vows  of  virginity  :  he 
confeffed,  among  other  reafons,  that  this  choice  of  a  wife  was  partly 
made  as  concurring  with  his  grand  fcheme  of  oppofing  the  catholics  ; 
and  this  fpiteful  union  was  probably  in  her  favour,  by  endearing  her 
to  him,  for  he  found  himfelf  extremely  happy  in  his  conjugal  Hate  ; 
tfpecially  when  his  wife  brought  him  a  fon,  and  he  had  three  in  all. 
Important  as  the  events  of  Luther’s  life  were  in  their  confequences, 
our  limits  will  not  allow  defending  to  particulars.  Keeping  there¬ 
fore  to  generals,  it  need  only  be  added,  that  at  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  had  little  to  do  but  fit  down  and  contemplate  the  mighty  work 
he  had  effeded  1  for  fuch  it  might  be  deemed,  that  a  fingle  monk 
ihould  give  the  haughty  church  of  Rome  fo  rude  a  fhock,  that  there 
needed  but  fuch  another  to  ovelfet  it  totally.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  fpent  in  exhorting  princes  and  ftates,  and  univerfities,  to 
confirm  the  reformation  ;  find  in  publifhing  from  time  to  time  fuch 
writings  as  might  aid  and  encourage  them  fo  to  do.  He  died  in 
1546,  and  was  buried  at  Wirtemburg  with  the  greateft  pomp  that 
perhaps  was  ever  bellowed  on  a  private  man  :  Melandhon  pro¬ 
nounced  his  funeral  oration.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
Luther’s  charader  being  reprefented  in  two  very  oppofite  lights  :  one 
party  foaming  with  rage,  imputed  to  him  all  the  vices  of  an  infernal 
being ;  while  the  other,  warmed  with  admiration  and  gratitude* 
Hcribed  to  him  perfections  beyond  human  attainment.  From  his 
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condudl  we  may  however  credit  him  with  a  zeal  for  truth,  intrepidity 
in  averting  it,  abilities  to  fupport  it,  and  induffry  in  propagating  it  ; 
his  manners  were  pure  even  to  aufterity  ;  and  his  difmtereftednefs  may 
be  pleaded  in  favour  of  his  fincerity  :  he  left  honours  and  emoluments 
to  his  difcsples,  remaining  fatisfied  with  his  original  appointments  of 
profeffor  in  the  univeriity,  and  pallor  of  the  town  of  Wirtemburg. 
It  would  have  been  ftrange  if  he  had  been  exempt  from  the  paffions  of 
human  nature,  and  his  adverfaries  put  them  to  a  fufficienr.  trial ;  but 
he  manifefted  no  corruption  or  manevolence  of  heart;  and  we  mufi 
always  be  juft  enough  to  eftimate  men  by  the  maxims  and  man¬ 
ners  of  their  own  times.  In  confequence  of  Luther’s  ftrenuous  en¬ 
deavours  to  expofe  the  crafty  ufurpation  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Scotland,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  Germany,  renounced  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  pope  ;  and  in 
tnofe  countries  which  did  not  openly  revolt,  the  difaffection  broke 
out  with  different  degrees  of  violence,  or  rankled  fecretly.  Laltly, 
befide  difmembering  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff',  he  even 
effe&ed  a  reformation  in  their  fyftem  of  politics,  and  taught  them  to 
govern  the  nations  that  ftill  adhered  to  them  upon  milder  maxims, 
and  with  a  more  lenient  hand.* 

Although  we  acknowledge  the  utility  of  this  work,  we  can¬ 
not  lb  far  accede  to  the  opinion  which  the  Author  has  laboured 
to  fupport,  in  his  preface,  as  to  think  the  alphabetical  form  the 
moft  eligible  for  collections  of  this  kind.  After  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  done,  in  this  walk  of  literature,  a  Chronological 
Biography,  extracted  from  original  authors,  in  which  the  lives 
of  men  of  real  eminence  Ihould  be  given  in  their  proper  clafies, 
and  in  the  order  of  time,  appears  to  us,  to  be  ftill  an  important 
defideratum .  —  See  more  on  this  head  in  Rev.  voi.  xxxviii.  p. 

33— 34- 

Art.  V.  The  Matter  of  Agiflment  Tythe  of  unprofitable  Stock,  in  the 
Cafe  of  the  Vicar  of  Holbeach,  as  decreed  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Parker ,  Baron  Smythe ,  &c.  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1768.  By  Cecil  Wiliis,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  Holbeach,  and 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  4to.  1  s.  Newbery.  1776. 

AGiftment  tythes  are  fuch  as  are  due  upon  the  pafturage 
of  unprofitable  cattle;  and  unprofitable  cattle  are  fuch  as, 
having  neither  been  brought  to  the  plough  nor  to  the  pail, 
yield  no  tytheable  produce. — To  thefe  may  be  added  fheep, 
from  the  time  they  are  Ihorn,  to  the  time  they  are  fold  to  the 
butcher,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of.  What  is  moft  material  to 
the  clergy  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  the  mode  of  paying  thefe 
tythes.  Dean  Watfon,  and,  if  we  miftake  not,  Gibfon  and 
Burn,  and  other  writers  of  ecclefiaftical  law,  have  propounded 
that  the  tenth  of  the  total,  or  of  the  improved  value,  ihould  be 
paid  to  the  parfon,  that  is,  if  an  ox  bred  by  the  farmer,  and 
never  ufed  in  the  plough  is  brought  to  market,  the  tythe  of 
\vhat  he  is  fold  for  {hall  be  paid  \  but  if  he  has  been  brought 

at 
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at  a  certain  age  and  afterwards  fold,  the  tenth  of  the  improved 
value  (hall  then  be  paid.  This  was  a  vague  and  uncertain 
method ;  and,  in  fail,  not  founded  on  any  legal  principle. 
For  it  is  not  the  tythe  of  the  value  of  the  cattle,  (which  might 
be  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  (kill  or  ignorance,  the  good 
or  ill  fortune  of  the  farmer)  which  is  due  de  jure  to  the 
parfon  :  it  is  the  tythe  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  con- 
fumed  during  the  time  fuch  cattle  are  kept  in  an  unprofitable 
flate,  that  is  primarily  and  ab  origine  due.  This  then  muft  be 
the  mode  of  payment.  A  farmer  breeds  an  ox,  and  at  three 
years  old  fells  him  to  a  grazier  for  feven  pounds. — According 
to  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  the  parfon  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  fourteen  (hillings,  but  it  fhall  appear  that  he  is  not; 
for,  upon  the  fame  principle,  he  would  have  been  entitled 
to  the  tenth  part  of  the  carcafe,  had  the  farmer  killed  him, — 
whereas  he  could  have  no  fuch  right,  his  claim  being  founded 
exclufively  on  the  tenth  of  the  produce  confumed  by  the 
animal.  He  muft  therefore  be  paid  thus, 

£.  s.  d . 

What  is  the  price  of  keeping  ift  year  ?  I  O  o 

What  the  fecond  ?  I  15  o 

What  the  third  ?  250 


5  0  0 

,  Tenth  o  10  o 

When  the  ox  is  in  the  hands  of  the  grazier,  a  fecond  tythe 
arifes,  probably  to  another  parfon  in  another  pariOi.  He  keeps 
him  twenty  weeks  and  fells  him  to  the  butcher  for  ten  guineas. 
The  improved  value  is  3/.  10  s.  but  the  parfon  fhall  not  be 
intitled  to  feven  (hillings  for  agiftment  tythe;  for  then  he 
would  avail  himfelf  of  the  (kill,  addrefs  and  judgment  of  the 
grazier,  who,  for  ought  he  knows,  may  have  over-reached  the 
butcher,  and  fold  the  animal  for  more  than  he  will  yield.  It 
is  the  tenth  of  the  price  of  keeping  him  twenty  weeks  that  he 
may  claim,  which  amounting  to  forty  (hillings,  leaves  him 
four.  And  fo  it  is  with  refpecft  to  colts  and  other  animals 
coming  under  this  denomination  ;  and  this  is  the  legal  and 
equitable  mode  of  payment.  The  matter,  however,  is  not 
fo  cleat ly  fet  forth  in  this  pamphlet. 


Art.  VI.  The  Fingal  of  OJfans  an  ancient  Epic  Poem,  in  Six  Books. 
Tranflated  from  the  original  Gallic  Language  by  Mr.  James  Mac- 
pherfon,  and  now  rendered  into  Heroic  Verfe.  By  Ewen  Came¬ 
ron.  4:0.  15  s.  Boards.  Robfon.  1 777. 

kSSIAN  is  fallen  with  the  mighty.  His  beard  is  like  the 
thiftle  of  the  paftures,  when  the  northwind  whiftleth  on 
the  hills.  Ewen  hath  mowed  it  with  his  cutlafs,  as  the  wiid- 
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goat  croppeth  the  flower.  The  beard  of  Oflian  was  as  the 
foam  of  waters,  white  with  the  multitude  of  moons.  The  thin 
down  ftreameth  through  the  air  ; — it  falleth  on  the  hunter  in 
the  morning,  when  the  red  dog  howleth  on  the  heath.  He 
moveth  it  net  from  his  cloak.  The  beard  of  Oflian  was  facred  ! 
Dire  was  thy  cutlafs,  Ewen,  Ewen  of  recent  times  : 

Dire  was  thy  cutlafs,  Ewen,  Ewen  that  couplelt  rhymes. 
So  much  by  way  of  dirge  on  this  melancholy  occafion  !  We 
fhall  now  attend  to  the  ancient  bard’s  misfortunes  in  humble 
profe.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  defultory  manner  and  wild 
meaiures  ot  Oiiian’s  poetry  to  the  tame  and  regular  march  of 
the  couplet,  fhewed  fuch  an  entire  want  of  tafte  and  judgment, 
that  we  could  not  poflibly  hope  any  thing  from  this  perform¬ 
ance,  and,  of  courfe,  we  were  not  difappointed. 

On  perufing  the  firfl:  couplet, 

By  T ura’s  lofty  wall  Cuthullin  lay, 

Beneath  the  fhadow  of  a  milling  tree  [tray]. 

We  concluded  that  the  tranfpofer  had  written  in  blank  verfe, 

but  we  foon  found  that  this  was  nothing  but  the  Brogue  [for 

the  Brogue  is  not  peculiar  to  Ireland]  of  which  here  are  many 

curious  inftances  : 

Innumerable  foes  the  land  invade, 

And  Swaran  feems  determin’d  to  fucceed  [fuccade]. 

*  *  * 

Bright  from  their  fides  of  fleel  a  thoufand  beams  [bames] 
Inceflant  flalhing — fet  the  heath  on  flames. 

We  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  fifteenth  page,  yet 
might  we,  furely,  without  impeachment  of  our  candour  or 
mercy,  pafs  fentence  on  the  book  without  opening  another 
fheet — But  in  publications  of  confiderable  fize  and  expence, 
we  generally  fuffer  an  arreft  of  judgment,  and  in  compaflion  to 
a  poet’s  pocket,  at  leaft,  try  all  we  can  to  fave  him.  To  pro¬ 
ceed,  then  ; - 

Mean  time  afeends  the  crafhing  din  of  arms, 

The  gray  dogs  howl  amidil  the  loud  alarms. 

This  is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  fublime  and  the  familiar,  and 
conveys  a  prriedf:  idea  of  a  battle  between  two  butchers’  dogs 
and  their  mailers  (which  is  not  rarely  the  cafe)  at  the  fame 
time. 

Roar  through  the  pride  of  Lochlin’s  thick  array. 

And  routed  drive  them  headlong  to  the  fea  [fay]. 

This  is  addreffed  to  a  chief,  previous  to  his  attacking  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  neither  is  the  language  nor  the  idea  common ;  for  he 
is  taught  to  attack  them  with  roaring .  Now  this  implies  a  fi- 
militude,  which,  being  barely  underftood,  heightens  the  fur- 
prize.  The  latitude  of  the  idea  too  is  extenfive  ;  the  chief 
may  attack  them  either  as  an  hyaena,  a  bull,  a  lion,  or  an  afs : 

For 
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For  novelty’s  fake,  which  is  the  foul  of  the  furprifing,  we  will 
fuppofe  the  laft. 

Fatigu’d,  reply’d  the  chief,  I  flepp’d  in  here. 

An  inftance  of  the  eafy  and  familiar — I  ftepp’d  in,  Miftrefs,  to 
warm  my  fingers  and  my  toes. 

Concerning  a  difpute  between  two  heroes  for  a  pied  bull, 
the  Author  fays. 

About  this  beaft  arofe  fuch  fierce  debate. 

That  often  fword  in  hand  the  heroes  met. 

This,  too,  is  eafy  and  familiar,  but  feems  to  be  exceeded  in 
that  way  by  the  following, 

For  I  a  valiant  chief  nam’d  Comal  knew. 

Who  inadvertently  his  miftrefs  flew. 

As  the  poetical  gardener  faid  of  the  ftatues  of  Cephalus  and 
Procris, 

He  bent  his  bow  and  fhot  at  random, 

And  kill’d  his  wife  for  a  memorandum. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  endeavoured  to  make  Homer  fpeak  like  the 
Englifh  Oflian  ;  this  Writer  has  attempted  to  make  Oflian 
fpeak  like  the  Englifh  Homer  :  both  have  failed  :  but  fome  re- 
fpedt  was  due  to  the  former,  as  to  a  man  of  genius,  whofe  labour 
was  mifemployed  ;  the  latter,  equally  void  of  talents  and  tafte, 
has  no  claim  to  our  attention. 

A  former  tranflation  of  Fingal  was  publifhed  in  1772; 
fee  Review,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  71.  Of  this,  a  new  edition  has  juft 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  by  no  means  fo  defe&ive  a  per¬ 
formance  as  the  work  which  is  the  fubjedl:  of  the  prefent  Ar¬ 
ticle  ;  but  we  cannot  give  it  our  approbation. 


Art.  VII.  The  Goat' s  Beard :  A  Fable.  4to.  is.  6  d.  Dodfley. 

177  7- 

FAbulists,  in  verfe  or  profe,  are  moral  preachers.  The 
text  of  the  fermon  before  us  lies  in  the  4th  book  and  14th 
chapter  of  Phaedrus,  where  it  is  thus  written  : 

Barbam  Capellas  quum  impetraflent  ab  Jove, 

Hirci  mcerentes  indignari  cceperant. 

Quod  dignitatem  fceminas  aequaffent  fuam  ; 

**  Sinite,  inquijt,  illis  gloria  vana  frui, 

4i  Et  ufurpare  veflri  ornatum  muneris : 

**  Pares  dum  non  lint  veftrse  fortitudini.,’, 

Hoc  argumentum  monet  ut  fuftineas  tibi 
Habitu  effe  fimiles,  qui  fint  virtute  impares. 

*  The  purport  of  the  above  Fable  is  this.  When  the  She* *goats 
had,  by  their  intreaties,  obtained  of  Jupiter  the  privilege  of  having 
Beards  as  well  as  the  Males,  the  He*goats  grew  angry;  and  com¬ 
plained,  that  he  had  degraded  their  dignity  by  admitting  the  females 
to  equal  honours  with  themfelves. 


To 
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8  To  which  the  God  replied,  That  if  they  would  take  care  to  pre- 
ferve  the  real  and  eflential  advantages  which  their  Tex  gave  them 
over  the  other,  they  would  have  no  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  let¬ 
ting  them  participate  in  what  was  merely  ornamental.’ 

From  thefe  words  the  prefent  Lecturer  (who  has  the  honour 
of  being  Poetical  Chaplain  to  his  Majefly)  has  given  the  fexes 
many  ingenious  documents.  After  an  oblique  reflection  on  the 
Bucolics  of  Virgil,  intimating  that  the  poet  has  afligned  to 
Mantua  the  feenery  of  Naples,  our  Englifh  Phmdrus  (or  rather 
Fontaine,  for  the  fable  is  more  in  his  manner)  reprefents  a 
coterie  of  the  goats  addrefling  Jupiter  to  render  them  equal  to 
the  males,  by  honouring  their  chins  with  a  beard.  Jupiter,  in 
a  frolic  mood,  grants  their  petition,  which  occafions  a  remon- 
ftrance  from  the  Goaterie  of  males,  and  obliges  the  God  to  con¬ 
vene  the  Jlates,  in  order  to  determine  the  claims  of  both  fexes  : 
The  Gcd  appear’d,  in  proper  flate. 

Not  as  the  arbiter  of  fate. 

With  all  thofe  enfigns  of  command 
Which  fway  the  air,  the  fea,  the  land. 

But  yet  with  dignity,  to  draw 
Attention,  and  becoming  awe. 

88  Approach he  cry’d,  88  your  idle  ftrife 
“  Has  rais’d  a  thought :  I’ll  give  it  life. 

“  For  know,  ye  Goats,  my  high  behells 
88  Shall  not  be  thrown  away  on  Beads. 

88  When  Sexes  plead,  the  caufe  is  common  ; 

88  Be  Goafs  no  more,  but  Man  and  Woman” 

Having  wrought  this  transformation,  Jove  proceeds  to  de~ 
fcant  on  the  original  deflination  of  the  feveral  fexes : 

88  When  firfl;  I  different  fexes  form’d, 

“  Happy  myfelf,  with  goodnefs  warm’d, 

88  I  meant  you  help-mates  for  each  other ; 

88  The  ties  of  father,  {on,  and  brother, 

88  And  all  the  charities  below 

88  I  kindly  meant  fhould  fpring  from  you. 

88  Were  more  exalted  feenes  your  lot, 

88  I  kindly  meant,  as  who  would  not, 

88  The  Fair  fhould  footh  the  Hero’s  care, 

88  The  Hero  fhould  protect  the  Fair ; 

88  The  Statefman’s  toils  a  refpite  find 
88  In  pleafures  of  domeftic  kind  ; 

88  And  Kings  themfelves  in  focial  down 
88  Forget  the  thorns  which  line  a  crown. 

48  In  humbler  life,  that  Man  fhould  roam 
88  Bufy  abroad,  whilfl  fhe  at  home 
88  Impatient  for  his  dear  return 
88  Should  bid  the  crackling  incenfe  burn, 

88  And  fpread,  as  fortune  might  afford, 

88  The  genial  feaft,  or  frugal  board. 

88  The  joys  of  honeft  Competence, 

88  The  folace  even  of  Indigence.” 


After 
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After  having  laid  down  thefe  general  principles,  he  particu¬ 
larly  addrefles  the  ladies  ;  and  in  his  difcourfe  to  them,  as  well 
as  in  his  more  folemn  harangue  to  the  gentlemen,  we  think 
the  Heathen  Godhead  rather  inclined  to  be  pedantic,  and  that 
he  difcovers  too  great  an  inclination  to  fhew  his  reading,  which 
feems  to  lie  rather  out  of  his  way,  as  he  deals  chiefly  in  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory.  Much  of  what  he  fays,  however,  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  attention  of  his  fair  auditors.  We  are  particularly 
pleafed  with  the  following  paflages  : 

+  Some  dames  of  left  athletic  mold. 

By  mere  misfortune  render’d  bold, 

H  ave  drawn  the  dagger  in  defence 
Of  their  own  fpotlefs  innocence. 

O’er  thefe  the  penfive  Mufe  (hall  mourn. 

And  Pity’s  tear  fhall  grace  their  urn. 
f  Others,  a  more  heroic  part. 

By  juft  revenge  to  fury  led, 

H  ave  plung’d  it  in  a  hufband’s  heart. 

And  triumph’d  o’er  the  mighty  dead. 

Though  laurels  are  their  meed,  ’tis  true. 

Let  milder  females  have  their  due, 

And  be  with  humbler  myrtles  crown’d. 

Who  %  fuck’d  the  poifon  from  the  wound. 

#  #  * 

Glorious,  no  doubt,  it  is,  to  dare 
The  dangers  of  the  Sylvan  War, 

When  foremoft  in  the  chace  you  ride 
Some  headlong  fteed,  you  cannot  guide. 

And  owe,  by  providence,  or  chance, 

Your  fafety  to  your  ignorance. 

But  ah!  the  confequential  ill 

Might  there  reftrain  ev'n  woman’s  will. 

The  furrough  plough’d  by  Tyburn  ||  hat 
On  the  fair  forehead’s  Parian  flat ; 

The  freckles,  blotches,  and  parch’d  fkins. 

The  worms,  which  like  black-headed  pins 
Peep  through  the  damalk  cheek,  or  rife. 

On  nofes  bloated  out  of  fize, 

A.re  things  which  females  ought  to  dread.— 

But  you  know  beft,  and  I  proceed. 


f  4  Some  1  Of  thefe  two  aflertions  the  Author  does  not  chufe  to 
ft  4  Others  £  give  examples,  as  Some  might  be  thought  fabulous, 
and  Other*  invidious. 

X  4  Suck'd  the  poifon \  Whether  the  ftory  of  Eleanor  of  Caftile,  wife 
to  Edward  the  Firft  of  England,  is  fi&itious  or  not,  the  Eleanor 
Crofles  exifting  at  prefent,  are  a  f'ufficient  teitirnony  of  her  hufband’s 
affe&ions,  and  his  gratitude  to  her  memory.’ 

II  4  Tyburn  hat]  The  fmall  round  hat;  which  acquired  its  name 
from  its  being  the  diftinguifliing  mark  of  a  pick-pocket :  it  is  now 
adopted  by  gentlemen  and  ladies,’ 
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#=  #  # 

In  modern  days,  the  female  pen 
Is  paramount,  and  copes  with  men. 

Ladies  have  led  th*  inftru&ive  crew. 

And  kindly  told  us  all  they  knew. 

In  France,  in  Britain,  many  a  fcore. — 

I  mention  none — to  praife  the  more. 

And  yet  in  that  fame  little  ills 
I  view,  with  a  peculiar  fmile. 

And  wiih  to  name  a  chofen  few; 

A - — ,  or  a - , 

Or — But  I  won’t.  It  envy  raifes. 

Few  men  can  bear  each  other’s  praifes. 

And  in  the  Fair  one  would  not  fee 

A  Genus  irritabile. 

*  *-  ^ 

Be  wife,  be  learn'd,  be  brave,  nay  fear’d- — 

But  keep  your  fex>  and  -f  hjde  the  Be  ard. 

Having  thus  doled  his  moft  gracious  fpeech  to  the  ladies, 
he  turns,  or  rather  affetts  to  turn,  to  the  gentlemen,  for  the 
majority  of  his  precepts  Bill  continue  lefs  applicable  to  the 
males  than  to  the  females.  From  that  fource  indeed  he  draws 
the  moft  ftriking,  the  moft  edifying,  and  moft  entertaining  parts 
of  his  difcourfe.  The  following  ftridures  on  the  modilh  de¬ 
portment  of  the  fexes  are  a  juft,  though  fevere,  comment  on 
real  life  : 

- -  the  prefeat  page, 

The  refufe  of  an  iron  age. 

Speaking  to  the  men  of  quality  on  their  ftile  of  behaviour  to 
the  women  of  rank,  and  its  confequent  effect:,  Jove  delivers 
bimfelf  thus  : 

But  now,  whenjw  appear  before  ’em. 

You  want  all  deference,  and  decorum  ; 

And,  confcious  of  good  Heav’n  knows  what, 

Noddle  your  heads,  and  llouch  your  hat ; 

Or,  carelefs  of  the  circling  throng. 

Through  full  affemblies  lounge  along. 

And  on  a  couch  politely  throw 
Your  liftlefs  limbs  without  a  bow. 

While  all  the  Fair,  like  Sheba’s  Queen, 

Croud  eager  to  th’  inviting  feene, 


f  *  Hide  the  Beard,']  A  certain  Grecian  painter,  who  had  ufually 
exerted  his  talents  on  lafeivious  fubjeffs,  was  commanded  by  the 
State  under  which  he  lived,  to  atone  for  his  errors  by  forming  a 
piece  which  fhould  damp  the  moft  licentious  appetite.  Fie  accord¬ 
ingly  drew  a  naked  Venus  with  all  the  charms  his  imagination  could 
fuggeft,  and  then,  to  make  her  totally  difgu  fting,  clapped  her  on  a 
beard,* 

And 
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And  o’er  that  couch  in  raptures  hang 
To  hear  their  Solomor/s  harangue. 

No  doubt  ’tis  edifying  Huff, 

(For  gentle  ears  are  cannon-proof) 

And  wife  the  do&rines  which  you  teach. 

But  your  Examples  more  than  preach. 

For  ’tis  from  hence  your  high-bred  laffes 
Lofe,  or  defpife,  their  native  graces. 

Hence  comes  it  that  at  every  rout 
They  hoyden  in,  and  hoyden  out. 

The  modefl  dignity  of  yore. 

The  Hep  challis’d,  is  feen  no  more. 

They  hop,  they  gallop,  and  they  trot, 

A  curteiy  is  a  thing  forgot. 

Th’  affected  flare,  the  thrufl-out  chin. 

The  leer,  the  titter,  and  the  grin, 

Supply  what  “  hung  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

“  And  lov’d  to  live  in  dimple  flee k.” 

Nay,  fome  who  boafl  their  lixteen  quarters 
One  might  miflake  for  chandlers  daughters. 

Ah,  could  thefe  triflers  of  a  day 
Know  what  their  maflers  think  and  fay. 

When  o’er  their  claret  they  debate 
Each  pretty  vidtim’s  future  fate  ; 

With  what  contempt  and  malice  fraught 
They  fneer  the  follies  they  have  taught; 

How  deep  a  blufh  their  cheek  would  fire! 

Their  little  breads  would  burl!  with  ire'; 

And  the  moft  heedlefs  mawkin  there. 

The  loveliefl  ideot,  drop  a  tear. 

Virtues  have  fexes,  pafl  a  doubt, 

Mythoiogifls  have  mark’d  them  out; 

Nor  yet  in  excellence  alone 
Have  this  peculiar  difference  fliown  : 

Your  Vices — that’s  too  hard  a  name — 

Your  Follies — fhould  not  be  the  fame. 

He  winds  up  his  dodtrine  of  propria  qua  maribus  in  thefe 
words  ; 

Whether  you  fix  your  fancied  reign 
In  brothels,  or  in  drawing-rooms. 

The  little  Something  Hill  retain. 

Be  Gamdters,  Gluttons,  Jockies,  Grooms, 

Be  all  which  Nature  never  meant, 

Free-thinkers  in  the  full  extent. 

But  ah,  for  Something  be  rever’d. 

And  keep  your  Sex,  and  show  the  Beard. 

This  little  piece  has,  we  think, 'a  confiderable  degree  of  me¬ 
rit.  It  is  eafy  and  fpirited.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  rather 
more  compreft  ;  and  more  attention  fhould  have  been  paid  to 
the  rhymes,  the  inaccuracies  of  which,  in  fuch  Ihort  poems,  is 
fcarcely  excufable. 


Art 
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Aut.  VIII.  Affes  Ears :  A  Fable.  Addrefled  to  the  Author  of  The 
Goat's  Beard.  4to.  6  d,  Riley.'  1 777. 


AN  ill-natured  and  fatirical  attack  on  the  Laureat,  for  his 
lively  fable,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  preceding  Arti¬ 
cle.  It  is  not,  however,  void  of  pleafantry.  In  the  following 
charadlers  of  the  candidates  for  the  laurel,  or  rather  AJJes  Ears> 
our  Readers  will  readily  recognife  a  rough  draught  of  two  of 
their  old  acquaintance  ;  the  firft  of  whom  his  friends  have  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  title  of  the  Englijh  Arifopbanes ,  and  the  laft  of 
whom  has  been  branded  by  his  enemies  with  the  name  of 
Lexiphanes  : 

Firft  ftarts  the  fprightly  Monkey  forth. 

Depending  on  his  comic  worth  ; 

But  hides  fent  from  every  fide. 

Confound  at  once  his  filly  pride, 

This  adlive  mimic  might  beguile 

Their  features  from  the  placid  fmile. 

And  by  his  oft  repeated  joke, 

Convulftve  laughter  might  provoke. 

Laughter,  profcrib’d  by  Stanhope's  pen 

Amongft  the  better  fort  of  men. 

Fit  only  Mojnus  to  furprize, 

And  (hake  the  galleries  of  the  fkies. 

*  #  # 

Next  lhaggy  Bruin  to  be  heard. 

With  leer  uncouth,  his  fuit  prefer’d  : 

What  though  his  form  could  boaft  no  grace, 

No  gentle  fmiles  adorn’d  his  face. 

His  mental  graces  all  muft  own. 

To  all  his  polifli’d  fenfe  was  known ; 

G^  'had  in  verfe  proclaim’d  of  yore, 

How  well  his  hands  could  grafp  the  oar. 

Contrail  with  cautious  care  his  fail. 

Or  fpread  his  canvafs  to  the  gale, 

Since  which  with  venturous  bark  he  had  try’d, 

New  ftiores,  and  climates  far  and  wide  ; 

Had  dar’d  the  rage  of  winds  and  Teas, 

Eager  to  view  the  Hebrides , 

From  whence  he  knew  full  well  to  write. 

Of  OJJian  and  the  fecond  Jight. 

The  crowd  at  firft  with  clamorous  breath. 

Cried  Bruin  well  defer v’d  the  wreath. 

When  Envy  with  malignant  tongue. 

Of  other  writings  inftant  fung, 

Where  fenfe  and  genius  had  been  found  ; 

Soon  went  this  fentence  harfli  around : 

*  Though  for  your  voyage  the  envied  meed, 

‘  Might  to  your  brows  have  been  decreed, 

‘  And  well  your  traits  of  politics, 

*  Might  on  your  head  the  trophy  fix. 
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*  Yet  as  Tome  things  which  once  you  writ, 

*  Are  lHgmatiz’d  with  lenfe  and  wit, 

*  We  deem  you  for  the  place  unfit.* 

The  portrait  of  the  Afs  is  particularly  invidious,  and  in  our 

opinion  uncandid  and  unjuft.  Of  the  amplification  of  Phmdrus 
by  the  modern  fabulift,  the  Laureat  has  himfeif  fpoken  much 
more  pleafantly  than,  his  adverfary  : 

And  now  from  eight  old  Latin  lines. 

Where  fome  (mail  (park  of  genius  (bines, 

To  wire  draw  many  (beets  are  able. 

Then  call  the  monftrous  work  a  fable.  JJpes  Ears. 

In  eight  terfe  lines  has  Phasdrus  told 
(So  frugal  were  the  Bards  of  old) 

A  Tale  of  Goats  ;  and  clos’d  with  grace 
Plan,  Moral,  all,  in  that  fliort  fpace. 

Alas,  that  ancient  Moralift 
Knew  nothing  of  the  (lender  twill 
Which  Italy,  and  France,  have  taught 
To  later  times  to  fpin  the  thought. 

They  are  our  mailers  now,  and  We 
Obiequious  to  their  high  decree, 

Whatever  the  Claffic  Critics  lay 

Will  tell  it  in  a  modern  way.  Goat's  Beard. 

The  laurel  was  faid  by  the  ancients  to  have  the  power  of 
Screening  thofe  under  its  (hade  from  thunder;  yet  it  cannot 
defend  modern  laureats  from  the  artillery  of  their  cotemporaries. 
If  our  prefent 

- - New  year’s  Pongs  and  birth  day  odes 

are  not  equal  to  Pindar  or  Homer,  they  are  not  ridiculous,  like 
thofe  of  Shadwell  and  Cibber.  Their  annua!  productions  ren¬ 
dered  the  laurel  contemptible;  but  the  pre(ent  Laureat,  as 
Ophelia  fays,  “  wears  his  rue  with  a  difference,  and  you  may 
call  it  Herb  c?  Grace  on  Sundays.” 


Art.  IX.  A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Evangelifs  and  the  Acis  of  the 
Apofihs  ;  together  njoith  a  r.env  Tranjlaiton  of  St.  Paul's  fir  ft  Epijile 
to  the  Corinthians ,  < with  a  P  araphrafe  and  Notes.  By  Zachary 
Pearce,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bilhop  of  Rochdter.  [Article  concluded. ^ 

ROM  the  account  given  of  Dr.  Pearce  in  our  laft  Review, 
it  appears  that  he  was  greatly  celebrated  for  philological 
learning.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  his  edition  of  Lon* 
ginusy  and  his  Cicero  de  Oratore ,  and  de  Offtciisy  need  no  other 
proofs  of  his  (kill  in  the  learned  languages.  His  two  Latin 
Epifilesy  firft  publiftied  in  the  year  1721,  (hew  how  early  his  at¬ 
tention  was  turned  to  the  Rudy  of  the  New  Teftament.  Thefe 
circumffances  naturally  raife  our  expectations  concerning  the 
work  before  us,  which  we  now  proceed  to  examine.  We  (hall 
endeavour  to  do  juftice  both  to  the  Author  and  the  Public,  by 
»  laying 
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laying  before  our  Readers  fuch  extraCis  from  the  Commentary 
as  ihall  belt  enable  them  to  form  a  true  judgment  concerning 

it. 

Qn  Matthew  i.  i,  he  obferves,  that  inftead  of  Jefus  Ghrifty 
we  fhould  every  where  read,  Jejus  the  Chri/l, 

Ver.  21.  He  /hall  five  bis  people  frcfn  their  fins ,  that  is,  from 
the  puhijhment  due  to  their  fins ,  jcelm  being  put  for  pesna  feeler  is  ^ 
in  Latin  authors.  We  lee  no  reaion  however  to  rejeCt  the  com¬ 
mon  interpretation,  which  hippo fes  that  one  part  of  Chrift’s 
defign  was  to  turn  us  away  from  our  iniquities ,  Adis  iii.  26.  Tit. 
ii.  14. 

On  Matthew  ii.  1,  he  has  the  following  ingenious  conjec¬ 
ture  :  4  from  the  firft  Herod,  Herod,  the  Great,  being  fpoken  of 
here,  and  Luke  i.  5,  as  King  of  Judea ,  without  any  mark  to 
diftinguifh  him  from  Herod  dgrippa  the  elder,  who  was  King 
of  Judea,  as  well  as  his  grandfather,  and  was  the  firft  King  af¬ 
ter  him  of  Judea ,  it  may  feem  probable  that  both  Matthew  and 
Luke  wrote  their  gofpels  before  Herod  Agrippa  began  to  reign 
in  Judea,  i.  e.  within  ten  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jefus: 
for  the  Emperor  Claudius,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  gave 
th/t  kingdom  to  him,  which  none  of  the  firft  Herod’s  family 
enjoyed,  as  King,  bu»  he  ;  Archelaus  having  been  an  ethnarch 
only,  and  Herod  Antipas  a  tetrarch  only,  and  Gf  Galilee  only.’ 
On  the  mention  of  which  laft,  he  adds,  it  may  be  proper  to 
lay  before  the  Reader  an  ancient  infeription,  which  Spon  has 
publifhed,  and  which  favours  the  above-mentioned  conjecture 
on  the  addition  of  the  word  King  in  this  place  :  44  Herod  the 
' Tetrarch ,  fon  of  Herod  the  King.” 

The  following  conjecture  does  not  feem  to  carry  any  great 
probability  with  it,  viz.  that  the  Magi ,  mentioned  Match,  ii.  1* 
were  Jews  living  in  the  colleges  of  the  Magi .  The  general  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  their  being  Heathens.  Nor  is  it  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  rejecting  this  opinion,  that  Chrift’s  perfonal  miniftry 
was,  for  wife  reafons,  confined  to  the  Jews ;  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons  did  not  hold  againft  an  easly  reveiation  of  his  birth  being 
made  to  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  he  had  been  promifed  long 
before,  and  who  had  an  equal  intereft  in  him  with  the  Jews. 
He  has  produced  feveral  inftances  from  Heathen  writers  to  fhew 
that  they  called  a  meteor,  or  any  kind  of  fhort  and  tranfient 
light  in  the  atmofphere,  by  the  name  of  dHp  and  fiella .  But 
why  he  fhould  fuppofe  the  ftar,  or  light,  which  the  wife  men  faw, 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  what  the  Jews  called  the  Jhechinah  or  di¬ 
vine  glory,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine. 

We  read  in  Matthew  ii.  6,  Fhou  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Ju¬ 
dah  ,  art  not  the  leafi  amongjl  the  princes  of  Judah :  which  is  di- 
reClly  contrary  to  Micah  v.  2,  both  in  the  Hebrew  text  and 
the  Greek  Seventy  verfton.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Gro- 

O  2  tius 
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tius  and  others  propofed  rea  ing  and  tranflating  both  by  way 
of  interrogation,  Art  thou  Bethlehem  the  leajt  amongjl  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  ' Judah ?  No.  in  confirmation  of  this  fenie.  Dr. 
Pearce  offers  the  three  following  very  juft  observations  :  iff, 
4  The  Hebrew  word  in  Micah  rendered  little  in  the  Englifh 
tranflation,  may  be  rendered  the  leajt ,  as  it  adbually  is  there 
frequently,  particularly  in  Judg.  vi.  15*  1  Sam.  ix.  21,  Jerem. 
xiix.  20,  and  chap.  1.  45.  2dly,  Both  in  the  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Greek  of  the  Old  and  New  1  eftament,  it  is  not  unufual 
for  a  fentence  to  be  underftood  by  way  of  interrogation,  though 
there  is  no  mark  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fentence,  ufed 
in  either  of  the  languages  for  a  mark  of  interrogation.  In* 
fiances  of  this  in  the  Hebrew  are  found  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  29, 
1  Kings  xxi.  7,  Job  ii.  10,  chap  xli.  1,  Zech.  viii.  and 
in  the  Greek,  the  fame  is  found  frequently  in  paff'ages  of  the 
Old  and  New  T (.{lament,  as  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  29,  Matth.  xi.  3, 
Mark  xiv.  61.  3<dl y ,  When  words  are  ufed  thus  interroga¬ 
tively,  there  is  often  at  the  end  of  them  an  anfvver  of  Tes  or  No 
to  be  fupplied  in  the  fenfe,  though  it  is  not  expreffed  in  the 
words.  This  is  very  common  with  thole  who  write  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  with  thofe,  who,  being  Hebrews,  write 
in  the  Greek.  In  the  New  Teftament  the  word  No  is  to  be 
fupplied  in  1  Cor.  x.  19,  20,  t l  av  (pr\[x  1;  on  £t$oo\ov,  tI  Irw  ; 
v\  oTi  £i<Jo>Ao0UTov,  Tt  !ru/ ;  IF  hat  fay  I  then  ?  that  the  id  l  is  any 
thing  ?  or  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  is  any  thing  ?  No.  See 
alfo  1  Cor.  xii.  31,  Adis  viii,  31.  An  inftance  where  Tes  is  to 
be  fupplied,  is  to  be  found  in  1  Cor.  ix.  10.  Hence  it  follows 
that  to  afk,  whether  any  thing  is  the  leajl ,  and  to  anfvver  No 
(as  the  Hebrew  text  and  Seventy  verfion  do)  is  the  fame  as  to 
affirm,  that  it  is  not  the  leaft,  as  Matthew  here  does.’ 

In  Mratthew  iii-  7,  we  are  told,  that  many  of  the  Pharifees 
and  Sadducees  came  to  his  (John’s)  baptifm .  On  this  pafi'age  our 
Author  has  the  following  note  :  4  It  is  obfervable,  that  Mat¬ 
thew  does  not  fay  here,  to  be  baptized  by  him ,  which  are  Luke’s 
words  concerning  the  multitude,  chap.  iii.  7.  And  that  this 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Pharifees  and  Sadducees  in  gene¬ 
ral  (if  it  was  of  many  of  them)  appears  probable  from  Matth. 
xxi.  32,  where  it  is  Paid,  that  they  (the  chief  priefts  and  elders 
of  the  people)  did  not  believe  in  John  ;  the  confequence  of 
wh  ch  was,  that  they  did  not  receive  his  baptiftn  as  from  heaven , 
{lb.  ver.  25.)  Befides,  it  is  Paid  by  Luke,  (chap.  vii.  30.) 
that  the  Pharifees  had  not  been  baptized  of  John  ;  and  it  is  Jefs 
likely  that  the  Sadducees  had  been.  It  feems,  he  adds,  moft 
probable,  that  this  coming  of  the  Fhariiees  and  Sadducees  to 
John’s  baptifm,  is  the  fame  with  the  coming  of  the  priefts  and 
Levites  (John  i.  19)  to  afk  John,  Who  art  thou  ?  For  thofe 
piicfts  and  Levites  might  be  fome  of  the  one  fe£t,  and  fome  of 
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the  other,’ — This  is  a  very  ingenious,  and,  withal,  a  very  pro¬ 
bable  conjecture,  Nevertheleis,  it  is  poiiible  that  many,  both 
of  the  Pharifees  and  Sadducees,  might  come  with  the  intention 
of  receiving  John’s  baptiim,  and  yet  afterwards  refufe  it  when 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  (everity  of  his  doctrine,  and 
were  at  the  fame  time  exafperated  with  the  Iharpnefs  of  his  re¬ 
proofs.  See  Matthew  lii.  7. 

In  order  to  {hew  that  oaths  impofed  by  authority  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  prohibition,  Swear  not  at  .all,  Matth.  v.  34,  he 
obferves,  that  Jofephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  8,  vi.  7)  fays  con¬ 
cerning  the  Ellen  s,  that  they  never  jwear ,  their  word  being 
Jlronger  than  an  oath  ;  to  Je  ofwvziu  auroT?  Trip t'l'rocTOii,  n 

rrjs  in  topic  lot?  V7roXa.fJt.Gcevcfies  f wearing  was  jupe  fluous  in  them 
who  thought  it  fomething  worje  than  perjury.  And  yet  the  fame 
writer,  who  has  expreffed  their  not  fwearing  at  all  in  fuch  very 
ftrong  terms,  has  all'uied  us  that,  when  they  fir  ft  entered  into 
the  fociety  of  the  Eftenes,  they  took  horrible  oaths  (jo  puns  QpixcSfeii) 
to  obferve  feveral  parts  of  religion,  which  that  hiftorian  men¬ 
tions.—  We  do  not  remen  her* to  have  fcen  this  paftage  cited 
on  this  occafion  by  any  other  writer ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  to  our  Author’s  pu  pofe. 

The  following  criticism  is  peculiar  to  our  Author;  and  we 
fubmit  it  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Reader  :  Te  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  f aid,  Thou  jhalt  love  thy  neighbour ,  and  hate 
thine  enemy ,  Matth  v.  43.  ‘  l  find  God,  in  Levit.  xix.  17,  18, 

commanding  in  this  manner,  Thou  Jhalt  not  hate  («  [AKryorsts ) 
thy  brother  in  thy  heart — thou  Jhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy j elf* 
And  this  paftage  perhaps  Jefus  had  in  view :  if  fo,  then  in 
Matthew’s  account  of  his  words,  the  word  a  mull,  by  miflake, 
have  been  early  left  out  in  the  Greek  copies.  Infert  the  word 
not ,  and  then  you  have  (as  it  feems  to  me)  the  fenfe  of  what 
the  iaw  fays  about  loving  neighbours ,  and  not  hating  enemies ,  in 
the  above  cited  paftage.  The  addition,  which  Jefus  makes  to 
this  command  in  tne  next  verfe  is  obvious,  wall  this  alteration  : 
but  1  joy,  that  ye  (hall  not  only  not  hate ,  but  ye  (hall  love  jour 
enemies  fo  far,  as  by  praying  for  them,  blefting  them,  and  doing 
good  to  them.  To  all  this  let  me  add,  that  Jofcphus  (inVit. 
c.  ?6)  fays,  ocnri'yopivjoci  riy.7v  \jtto  toov  v6{auv  perjl  ts?  E^psc 
CiTrorspuv,  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  JewiJh  laws  to  defraud 
even  their  enemies .* 

The  words  which  we  render,  Pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in 
Jecret ,  are  by  our  Author  more  truly  rendered,  Pi  ay  in  Jecret  to 
thy  Father .  Our  Englifli  tranflation,  he  obferves,  reprefeots 
the  Father  as  being  in  fecret ;  whereas  it  is  moft  natural  tofun^ 
pofe  that  the  perfon  here  faid  to  be  in  Jecret ,  is  the  perfon  who, 
when  he  had  entered  into  his  clo Jet,  had  Jhut  the  door.  And  the 
words  of  Matthew  will  carry  this  fenfe  with  them,  if  inftead  of 
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oar  eel  pi  tm  Iv  tco  xpWlw,  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  written  vxlpt  h 
too  xpvTrju,  agreeably  to  what  is  found  in  the  MSS.  Cant.  Sz 
Reuchl.  and  alio  in  theVulg.  and  Arab,  verfions.  Mangey, 
too  iv  tw  npv7rlco,  fays,  c  prius  too  poteft  abeffe/ 

The  following  words  in  Matthew  x.  23,  Ye  Jhall  not  have 
gone  over  the  cities  of  lfrael ,  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come ,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  underflood  to  mean,  that  the  cl ifei pies  would  not  have 
time  to  fioifh  their  progrefs  through  the  cities  of  lfrael,  until 
Cbrift  came  to  take  vengeance  on  their  perfecutors.  But  Dr. 
Pearce  explains  it  of  the  difciples  not  finijbing  or  converting  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  cities  before  the  deffrudion  of  the  Jewifh 
Hate.  In  fupport  of  this  interpretation  he  argues  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  :  {  The  words  teXov  bSov,  or  r$\uv  with  q$ov  to  be 
fupplied  in  the  fentence,  fignify  to  go  or  finijh  a  journey :  but  I 
have  not  yet  feen  any  fufficient  authority  for  rendering  Tik&v 
tcoXei;  by  going  over  cities.  It  is  well  -known,  that  te\eTv  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  what  is  done  with  regard  to  myfleries,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Ceres,  Sic.  ampngfl  the  Heathens  :  from  hence 
comes  teXYv  fjcvfbpnxj  peragere  wj fieri  a,  and  t%\Yv  rm  ccTroppyirot,} 
aliqucm  myfitriis  initiate,  mentioned  by  the  Greek  lexicogra¬ 
phers.  Greg.  Nazianz.  applies  this  phrafe  to  a  perfon  who  is 
made  a  Chriflian,  and  calls  him  rrArc rOhf  tco  ^ocntl'urf^ocji,  one 
perfected  or  initiated  by  baptifm.  In  a  fenfe  not  much  different 
from  this,  Ovid  has  ufed  the  word  perfecit ,  as  in  his  Art. 
Amat.  1.  i.  n.  Philly rides  puerum  cithara  pei  fecit  Achillem, 
3.  e.  perfecit  cum  indo&rina  cuharae,  perfeded  him,  and  made 
him  an  adept  in  that  fcience.  For  the  reafons  above-men¬ 
tioned,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Matthew  here  meant  to 
tnake  Jefus  fay,  that  the  cities  (or  rather  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  as  in  ver.  15,  and  in  chap.  iii.  5)  of  lfrael ,  would  not 
be  perfeded  or  initiated  into  Chriftianity,  and  become  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  before  the  ruin  of  the 
Jewifh  ftate,  and  his  coming  to  take  vengeance  upon  it.  Sec 
J^eigh’s  Critica  Sacra,  p.  328.  Heinfius,  Doftrina  Perfeccritis  ; 
and  fo  Audor  Paiergajv.  Virg.  iEn.  iv,  Hs  Gastulae  urbes, 
genus  infuperabile  bello.* 

The  Reader,  we  believe,  will  be  particularly  pleafed  with 
the  explication  which  our  Author  has  given  of  the  following 
paffage,  which  has  perplexed  moil  interpreters  :  Ye  Jhall  not  fee 
me  henceforth ,  till  ye  Jhall  fay  (i.  e.  till  i  come  to  deflroy  your 
city,  and  then  you  will  fay)  Bleffed  is  he  that  cometh  (or  rather, 
that  came )  in  the  name  of  the  Lordy  Matth.  xxiii.  39.  c  The 
words  0  IpXfifA&vw  are  a  title,  by  which  the  Chrift  or  Mefliah, 
was  fpoken  of;  they  meant  in  thofe  prophecies  him  who  was 
to  come.  See  chap.  xi.  3,  and  xxi.  9,  and  note  on  this  iaff. 
But  here  b  ip%ojj.£vos  fignifies  (I  think)  he  who  came ;  for  thefe 
Words  are  fuppofed  to  be  what  would  be  ufed  by  fuch  Jews 
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as,  after  Jefus’s  death,  lived  long  enough  to  fee  the  ruin  of 
their  church  and  Hate,  As  if  Jefus  had  faid,  then  they  will 
remember  what  they  did  to  me,  when  I  was  amongfl  them  ; 
then  they  will  acknowledge  that  1  was  the  Chrift ,  the  perfon 
who  came  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly,  Eufehius  in 
Hift.  Ecclef  iii.  35,  telis  us,  that  upon  having  feen  that  de- 
ffruHion,  pjpiot  ocroi  vaft  multitudes  carne  over  from  the  circumci - 
fim  to  the  faith  of  Chrift.  That  0  IpyJ pivot;  may  be  rendered 
be  who  c  i'mgy  appears  from  John  ix.  25,  where  the  blind  man 
fays,  one  thing  1  know ,  that  (rv(pxbg  cov)  whereas  I  was  blind ,  I 
now  fee .  So  in  i  ThefT.  i  10.  0  pvopsvog  is,  who  delivered : 
and  fo  probably  0  u>v  fignifies  in  the  following  places,  John  i.  18. 
(fee  note  there.)  John  iii.  13,  and  chap.  vi.  46.  See  alfo 
Ads.  x.  7.  Agreeable  to  this  ufe  of  the  participle,  we  read  in 
Xenophon’s  Cyrop.  p.  168  (cd.  Hutch.)  cZp%o  pivot  y  ivho  had 
begun ,  and  in  p.  174,  Qiyjvpiim  ra  7 roclpos,  xocl  cctcuXotoov 
vocujcoo  crtpcoV)  as  if  his  father  was  deady  and  all  his  affairs  were 
ruined. 

We  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  note  on  Matth.  xxvi.  25, 
not  merely  for  its  own  fake  (though  that  would  be  a  fufiicient 
reason)  hut  alfo  on  account  of  a  farther  ufe  that  may  be  made 
of  it,  When  Judas  afkcd  his  mafter.  Is  it  I?  Jefus  replied, 
Thou  haft  faidy  i.  e.  it  is  thou.  ‘  That  this  exprelTion,  thou 
haft  faidy  fignifies,  it  is  thouy  feems  to  depend  upon  the  idiom 
of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  in  which  there  is  no  prefent  tenfe, 
and  thetefore  in  fhort  fentences  the  verb  is  left  out,  when 
fomething  prefent  is  fpoken  of.  So  here  when  Judas  fpake  in 
the  Hebrew  (or  rather  in  that  mixed  language,  called  the  Syriac 
in  Jefus’s  days)  he  faid  h  F  i.  e.  Is  it  IF  But  in  this  ex- 

preflion  the  verb  fubftantive  being  left  out,  fomething  which 
anfwers  to,  it  is ,  might  be  as  well  fupplied  to  make  out  the 
fentence ;  and  therefore  taking  it  for  granted,  that,  it  is,  might 
be  fupplied  for  that  purpefe,  the  replier  often  fays,  thou  haft  faidy 
when  he  means,  thy  words,  fupplied  ?s  I  fuppiy  them,  do  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  to  be  true.  See  an  infiance  of  this  in  ver.  63, 
64,  compared  with  Mark  xiv.  61,  62.  See  Luke  xxii.  70, 
compared  with  ver.  71  ;  and  fee  Johnxviii.  37.  If  this  be  a 
true  account  of  the  pnrafe,  it  will  follow,  that,  when  the 
Greeks  or  Latins  make  ufe  of  the  like  way  of  fpeaking,  they 
borrowed  it  from  the  Eaftern  languages.  I  find  that  where 
Plautus  in  Mere.  i.  ii.  52,  makes  one  men  fay,  Scio,  jam  mi - 
ferum  dices ,  he  makes  the  other  fay,  Tu  dixtiy  ego  taceo.  Te- 
rent.  Phormio,  A<51.  i.  Sc.  4.  Ge.  Mo  do  apud  portum  (fc.  vidi 
patrem.)  An.  Meumne  F  Ge.  htellcxtiy  for  Tes.  So  in  Xeno¬ 
phon,  Cyr.  Exp.  when  he  fays  i<pn  0  Opovins,  his  meaning  is, 
Qronte;  confejfed  it  to  be  Joy  p.  62.  Ed.  Hutch.’ 
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Our  principal  defign  in  tranfcribing  this  excellent  note  is  for 
the  fake  of  obferving,  that  when  Chrift  was  afked  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  There  was  no 
ambiguity  in  his  reply,  Fhou  fayejt  ;  for  he  would  be  under¬ 
flood  to  mean,  I  am. 

We  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  given  fo  full  and  clear 
an  account  of  the  different  language  in  which  the  day  of 
Chrift’s  refurre£tion  is  defcribed.  Moft  commonly  it  is  faid, 
that  lie  was  to  rife  on  the  third  day:  but  in  Matthew,  xii.  40. 
we  read  as  follows:  As,  "Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  whale's  belly :  Jo  Jhall  the  Son  cf  man  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  The  Jew  s,  like  us,  had  no  one 
word  by  which  to  exprefs  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  a 
wxfivfAEpov,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  i.  e.  a  night-day,  as  we  might 
call  it.  They  fcmetimes  ffyled  it  a  day,  a?  we  do;  but  at  other 
times,  a  day  and  a  nighty  or  a  night  and  a  day  :  fo  that  we  are  to  un¬ 
derhand  by  the  expreffion,  three  days  and  three  nights  three  days  (as 
we  fhould exprefs  it),  reckoning  mclufively  the  hril  and  the  laft  for 
two  days,  though  only  parts  of  days,  and  counting  thofe  parts  of 
days  for  whole  days.  Aben-Ezra,  on  Lev.  xii.  3.  fpeaking  of  the 
law  for  circumcifing  an  infant  on  the  eighth  day,  fays,  that, 
*  if  the  infant  was  born  but  one  hour  before  the  firft  day  was 
ended,  it  was  counted  for  one  whole  day  ;  and  fo,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  part  of  the  day  that  was  pah  when  the  infant  was 
k  circumcifed,  was  reckoned  a  whole  day,  if  it  was  only  one 
hour  that  was  palled,  of  the  evening  with  which  that  eighth 
day  began. ’  And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Porphyry,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Homer.  Quaefl.  14.  fpeaks  thus  :  c  he>  that  is  at  home  in 
the  evening ,  and  gees  abroad  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day , 
is  Jaid  to  be  from  heme  on  the  third  day ,  though  there  is  only  one  day 
complete ,  which  is  the  middle  one.  Matth.  xxvii.  63.  is  thus 
explained  by  our  Author  :  We  remember  that,  this  deceiver  faidy 
while  he  was  yet  alive ,  Aft<r  three  days  1  will  rife  again  ;  that  is, 
in  three  days,  or  on  the  third  day.  So  in  2  Chron.  x.  5. 
where  Rehoboam  faid  to  the  people,  Come  again  unto  me  after 
three  days ,  it  is  added  in  ver.  12.  that  they  came  unto  him  on  the 
third  day ,  as  the  king  had  commanded^  faying ,  Come  again  to  me  on 
the  third  day.  The  fame  thing  may  be  concluded  from  what 
we  read  in  1  Sam.  xx.  12.  compared  with  ver.  9.  For  in  ver* 
I  2.  Jonathan  faid  to  David,  When  1  have  f  unded  my  father , 
about  to  morrow  any  time ,  or  the  third  day  ;  and  in  ver.  19.  he  faid. 
And  when  thou  heji  flayed  three  days ,  then  thou  Jhalt  go  down  quick - 
ly ,  he.  Thus  alfo,  whereas  we  are  told  in  Gen.  vii.  24.  that 
the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days  ;  it  is 
faid  in  chap.  viii.  3.  that  after  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
days  the  waters  were  abated .  In  the  fame  manner  of  fpeaking, 
Jofephus  (Antiq.  i.  12.  2.)  fays  of  Ifaac,  that  he  was  circum¬ 
cifed 
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cifed  (fAETx  cyfoijv  d^iptxv)  after  the  eighth  day\  meaning  there¬ 
by  on  the  eighth  day:  and  fo  what  in  Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  1.  he 
exprefled  by  /uetoc  e'tti  Ju'o,  he  exprefled  by  oVjt sped  i'ret  in 
his  Antiq.  xiv.  13.  3.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Cicero 
ufes  the  expreflion  poji  in  the  fame  way  as  {xetcc  is  ufed  here  ; 
for  in  Tufc.  Difp.  i.  47.  he  fays  Apollo  fe  id  daturum  oftendit  poji 
ejus  diei  diem  ter  hum,  qui  at  illuxit,  mortal  funt  reperti.  And  (to 
cite  no  more)  Ovid  in  Fait.  vi.  774.' fays, 

Poji  feptcm  luces  j uni  us  aiius  erit. 

Meaning,  that  on  the  feventh  day,  the  month  of  June  will  he 
at  an  end.’  We  will  only  add,  that  the  chief  priefts  and  'Pha- 
lifees  underftood  our  Saviour  in  the  fenfe  explained  above  ;  for 
they  add,  Command  that  the  fepulchre  be  made  jure  until  the  third 
day ,  Matth.  xxvih  64. 

The  extra&s  already  made  from  our  Author,  are  fufficient  to 
fhew  how  good  a  ufe  he  has  made  of  his  philological  learning, 
and  what  fort  of  entertainment  may  be  expended  from  the 
perufal  of  his  commentary.  We  cannot  however  forbear  lay¬ 
ing  before  the  Reader  forr.e  farther  extracts.  The  following 
crit  cifm  deferves  examination.  In  Luke  ix.  51.  we  read. 
When  the  time  mas  come  that  he  Jhoidd  be  received  up  ;  which  our 
Author  renders,  When  the  days  of  his  retiring  were  complected . 

*  I  think,*  fays  he,  ‘  that  the  word  ai/aArnpfw?,  mult  fignify 
Jefus’s  retiring  or  withdrawing  himjelf, \  and  not  of  his  being  re¬ 
ceived  up  ;  becaufe  the  word  <rvf*7rAripx<r(}ca,  as  here  ufed  before  it, 
denotes  a  time  compleated ,  which  that  of  his  afcenfion  was  not 
then.  The  fenfe  is,  that  the  time  was  come,  when  Jefus  was 
no  longer  to  retire  from  Judea  and  the  parts  about  Jerusalem 
(where  he  was  born)  as  he  had  hitherto  done  ;  for  he  had  lived 
altogether  in  Galillee,  left  the  Jews  fhould  have  laid  hold  on 
him,  before  the  work  of  his  miniftry  was  ended,  and  full  proofs 
of  his  divine  million  given,  and  forne  of  the  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  him  accomplifhed.  The  phrafe  fyaspat  rri$  olvocX AJrwj 
ccvjis  is  the  fame  with  ripctpoa  r a  dvoc Xot^dveiv  Lu]ov,  or  fui  re- 
cipiendi :  which  expreftions  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ufe,  when 
they  would  fignify,  that  a  man  withdrew  himfelf  from  fome 
danger  to  which  he  was  near,  or  from  fomething  with  which  he 
was  tired.  The  former  was  the  cafe  of  Jefus,  who  (as  John 
fays  in  chap.  vii.  1.)  walked  in  Galillee  ;  for  he  would  not  walk  in 
Jewry ,  becaufe  the.  Jews  fought  to  kill  him:  the  latter  was  the 
cafe  of  Proteus,  (in  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  403.  where  it  is  faid) 

In  fecreta  fenis  ducam ,  quo  fejfus  ab  undis 
Se  rec  ip  itj 

It  muft  be  acknowledged*  that  this  interpretation  Fu its  better 
with  what  follows,  than  any  other  we  have  feen.  For  after 
faying,  that  when  the  days  cf  his  retiring  was  compleated ,  Luke 
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adds,  he  fiedfafly  fet  his  face  to  go  to  Jerufaiem  ;  he  now  fir mly 
refolved  to  go  to  that  feat  of  his  enemies,  notwitbftanding  his 
knowledge  of  their  intention  to  deftroy  him.  And  our  Author 
obferves, 4  that  all  which  follows  here  in  Luke,  to  eh.  xix.  45.  is 
reprefented  by  him  as  (aid  and  done  by  Jefus,  in  his  laft  journey 
from  Gallilee  to  Jerufaiem/  Certain  it  is,  that  till  this  time, 
Chrift  had  frequently  withdrawn  himftlf  from  his  enemies; 
and  that  he  had  been  blamed  for  net  (hewing  himfelf  more 
openly  to  the  world.  We  could  wifh,  however,  that  our  Au¬ 
thor  had  produced  the  authority  of  fome  Greek  writer  to  juftify 
his  explication  of  the  word  aVaX'JJfto?.  Scapula  fays,  ‘  meta- 
phorice  quoque  dicitur,  dvosXoc^Qccociv  Izvtcv,  ut  Latinis,  col - 
iigere  Jcy  apud  Ifocr.  in  Archidamo/  And  Conftamine  fays, 
that  dvzX denotes  fometimes  retraho,  detineo,  ut 
*v.x\x[zQoconv  r ov  IWov,  equum  frasno  fiftere  &  coer cere.  So 
that  the  exprefiion  of  the  evangelift  may  import,  that  hitherto 
Chrift  had  reftrained  himfelf,  both  with  refpedt  to  his  dodlrjne 
and  conduct,  (not  trufting  -himfelf  to  any,  John  ii.  24.  nor 
openly  divulging  his  bufferings  and  death,)  as  well  as  with¬ 
drawn  himfelf  from  danger. 

Our  Author  frequently  undertakes  to  correct  the  text,  and 
expunges  words  and  whole  verfes  that  he  fuppofes  to  be  inter¬ 
polations,  without  the  authority  of  a  fingle  manufeript.  ‘  To 
me,’  fays  he,  4  the  whole  17th  verfe  of  the  ift  chapter  of 
Matthew7  is  an  interpolation/  In  his  note  on  Matth.  xxvii.  16. 
he  fays,  4  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  words,  for  many  be 
called ,  but  few  are  chojen ,  are  in  the  Greek  an  interpolation/ 
And  it  muft  be  confefted  that  they  have  no  near  relation  to  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  hired  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  as  he 
has  explained  it,  but  are  very  pertinent  upon  the  common  in¬ 
terpretation.  See  his  notes  on  Matth.  vii.  19.  chap.  ix.  10. 
chap,  xxvii.  8.  Luke  ii.  2.  chap.  xii.  1.  chap.  xxii.  36,  John 
vi.  4.  44.  Adis  xviii.  17.  chap,  xxiii.  8.  We  are  far  from 
taking  upon  us  to  fay,  that  there  are  no  interpolations  in  the 
facrcd  text ;  but  our  Author  fometimes  at  leaft  has  recourfe  to 
them  without  reafon,  at  leaft  without  neceftity.  He  rejects 
Matth.  viii.  17.  Himjelf  took  cur  infirmities ,  and  bare  cur  fuk - 
nejfes ;  becaufe  4  it  is  not  obvious*  (as  he  fays)  4  how  this  pro¬ 
phecy  has  any  relation  to  Jefus’s  healing  difeafes/  Never  was 
any  prophecy  more  pertinently  applied.  Chrift  took  upon  himfelf 
our  infirmities  and  fn kneftes  by  his  tender  fympathy ,  and  by  the 
labour  and  fatigue  he  underwent  rather  than  lofe  an  opportunity 
of  healing  them,  whereby  they  became  a  heavy  load  to  him  • 
be  likewife  bore  them  away ,  or  removed  them  by  his  miraculous 
power.  Compare  Gal.  vi.  2.  Rom.  xv.  1.  The  words  of  the 
evangelift  are  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  original.  If.  liii.  4. 
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And  had  they  been  ufed  only  by  way  of  accommodation,  ou 
Author,  on  his  own  principles,  (fee  his  note  on  Matth.  ii.  17.) 
could  not  have  condemned  the  evangelift. 

It  muft  be  matter  of  furptize  to  raoft  readers,  to  find  the 
Bifhop  taking  much  pains  to  difcredit,  though  he  does  not  pro- 
feffedly  reject,  the  miracle,  which,  according  to  Luke,  (chap, 
jcxii.  51.)  Jefus  performed  upon  the  ear  of  Malchus.  Three 
objedlions  he  has  urged  again!!:  it.  ift,  4  It  is  obfervable,  that 
the  three  other  evangelifts  fay  nothing  about  Jefus's  touching 
the  ear  of  Malchus  and  healing  it.*  Strike  out  of  the  evan¬ 
gelifts  the  feveral  fadls  peculiar  to  each,  and  how  great  a  blank 
will  be  made  in  the  Gofpel-hiftory  ?  The  gofpel  of  John  in 
particular  muft  be  almoft  totally  expunged.  2d,  4  It  feems 
not  probable,  that  Jefus  fhould  work  a  miracle  then,  when 
(as  he  faid  to  Judas  and  the  reft)  it  wa3  their  hour  and  the  power 
of  darknefsd  This  argument,  did  it  deferve  the  name,  would 
prove  that  Chrift’s  power  was  not  exerted  in  ftriking  to  the 
ground  thofe  who  came  to  apprehend  him,  John  xviii.  6.  3d, 

‘  Still  lefs  it  is  probable,  that  fuch  a  miracle  fhould  not  have 
bad  fo  much  weight  with  the  multitude,  as  to  aftonifh  them, 
and  incline  them  to  let  Jefus  depart  quietly  out  of  their  hands,’ 
This  objection  likewife,  did  it  conclude  at  all,  would  conclude 
more  ftrongly  againft  the  credibility  of  the  miracle  performed 
upon  the  perfons  fent  to  feize  him.  The  fa<ft  is,  that  Jefus* 
after  giving  fufticient  proof  of  his  power  to  efcape  from  his  ene¬ 
mies,  voluntarily  furrenaered  himfelf  into  their  hands. 

Whatever  praife  may  be  due  to  Dr.  Pearce  as  a  grammarian, 
we  cannot  always  commend  him  as  a  critic  of  tafte  and  of  judg¬ 
ment.  His  interpretation  of  many  paftages  is  liable  to  juft  ob- 
je&ions.  It  was  ufual  with  our  Saviour  to  take  occafion,  from 
particular  incidents,  or  occurrences,  to  deliver  fome  general  in- 
ftru&ion.  On  Martha’s  wanting  to  call  away  Mary  from  her 
attendance  on  Chrift’s  difcourfe,  to  affift  her  in  preparing  an 
entertainment  for  him  and  his  apoftles,  Chrift  reproves  her  too 
great  folicitude  on  this  occafion,  and  then  adds  that  moft  im¬ 
portant  apophthegm,  One  thing  is  needful ;  which  he  farther  ex¬ 
plains  by  adding,  Mary  has  chofen  the  good  part  (viz.  that  of  re¬ 
ceiving  his  doctrine)  which  Jhail  not  be  taken  away  from  her . 
Neverthelefs  our  Author,  after  Theophyladf,  Bafil,  and  others, 
(whom  he  does  not  cite)  explains  the  one  thing  needful ,  of  one 
difh  of  meat ;  though  it  is  evident  that  one  difh  could  not  fuffice 
for  fo  large  a  company,  who  lay  on  different  couches. 

In  his  account  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  he 
fuppofes  that  thofe  words,  vohich  is  /bed  for  you ,  refer,  not  to 
the  blood  of  Chrift ,  but  to  the  cup,  or  wine  in  it,  juft  poured 
out  of  a  larger  veffel  for  them  to  drink,  (Luke  xxii.  20.).  Can 
any  interpretation  be  more  frigid  and  trifling  ?  The  language 
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of  Matthew  is  exprcfsly  againft  it,  and  refers  the  words  in 
qu-  ftion  to  the  blood  of  Cbrift,  which  is  jhed  for  many  for  the 
remiffion  of  fms ,  chap.  xxvi.  28.  Can  this  be  true  of  the  cup 
or  of  the  wine  poured  out  of  a  large  vefiel  for  all  the  com¬ 
pany  ? 

We  were  particularly  difpleafed  with  his  note  on  A<fts  ii.  2. 
where  the  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  before  the  defeent  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles,  fuddenly  there  caine  a  found  from 
heaven ,  as  of  (that  is,  fomewhat  refembling)  a  ruflrng  mighty 
wind ;  a  circumftance  that  feems  to  have  been  intended  to  im¬ 
press  an  awe  upon  their  minds,  and  to  reprefent  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  thofe  gifts  which  they  were  going  to  receive. 
Our  Author  illuff rates  this  by  a  pafiage  from  Juftin,  (1.  24. 
c.  6,J  which  aferibes  the  oracle  at  Delphi  to  a  cold  vapour , 
arifmg  from  a  deep  hole  in  the  earth ,  and  driven  upwards  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  force ,  as  it  were  a  wind ,  which  pufhed  on  the  minds  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  to  madnefs.  4  Luke,’  fays  our  Author,  4  reprefenls  the 
wind  as  coming  from  above,  and  Juftin  as  from  beneath;  but 
this  latter  Efficiently  (hews,  that  this  circumftance  in  infpira- 
tion  was  agreeable  to  the  notions  of  the  heathens/  But  Juftin 
only  fays,  the  vapour  was  driven  up,  4  vi  quadam,  velut  vento,” 
and  our  Author  knew  that  the  prophetic  vapour  entered  the 
belly  of  the  Pythia.  But  what  affinity  is  there  between  this 
vapour ,  forced  into  the  virgin  s  body ,  and  that  found  from  heaven 
which  filled  the  houfe  where  the  apoftles  were  aftembled  ?,  In 
neither  cafe  was  there  any  thing  more  than  fome  refemblance  to 
a  wind. 

In  ACfs  xxiv.  25.  we  are  told,  that  as  Paul  reafoned  of  righte - 
oufnef ,  temperance ,  and  judgment  to  come ,  Felix  trembled  Here 
Dr.  Pearce  fays,  4  The  reafon  of  Felix’s  fear  feems  to  have  been, 
left  Drufiila,  who  was  a  Jewefs,  and  knew,  that  what  file 
had  done,  was  againft  the  law  of  Mofes,  might  be  influenced 
by  Paul’s  difeourfe,  and  Felix’s  happinels  with  her  be  difturbed/ 
Did  Drufiila  fhew  any  figns  of  uneafinefs  ?  Had  Paul  appealed 
to  the  law  of  Mofes  ?  Is  it  certain  that  Felix  felt  no  remorfe 
of  confcience  on  this  moving  occafion,  merely  becaufe  he  did 
not  afterwards  a 61  up  to  his  prefent  conviction  ? 

Some  may  be  defirous  of  knowing  what  fentiments  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  our  learned  prelate  on  fubjects  of  controverfial 
divinity.  We  fhall  gratify  their  curiofity  by  laying  before  them 
his  comment  on  two  paflages  which  have  been  the  fubjeCt  of 
angry  debate,  without  interpofmg  our  own  judgment.  On  the 
firft  verfe  of  the  firft  chapter  of  John,  he  expreflfes  himfelf  in 
the  following  manner  :  4  In  the  beginning ,  i.  e.  of  time,  or 
(what  is  equivalent)  from  all  eternity,  was  the  word ,  i.  e.  Jefus 
theChi  ift,  and  the  word  was  With  God ,  or  rather  with  the  God , 
i.  e.  with  God  the  Father,  and  the  word  was  Godd  On  thefe 
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laft  words  he  obferves,  ‘  that  in  many  places  of  this  gofple, 
particularly  in  ver.  12,  13.  18.  of  this  chapter,  the  article  J  is 
not  found  before  though  it  is  plain,  that  the  true  and 

proper  God  is  meant  by  it.’  The  other  pafiage  is  Acts  xiii. 
48.  As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life ,  believed  ;  that  is,  as 
many  as  were  prepared  (or  difpofed)  for  eternal  life,  having  no 
vices  or  prejudices  to  hinder  them  from  embracing  Chriftianity. 
Compare  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.  It  reflects  great  honour  upon  this 
learned  Writer,  that  he  difeovers  no  bigotry,  nor  undue  attach¬ 
ment  to  any  party  of  Chriftians.  He  propofes  his  own  fenti- 
ments  with  calmnefs,  and  never  inveighs  with  bitterneis  againft 
thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  In  this  refpect  he  is 
worthy  the  imitation  of  all  the  various  denominations  of 
Chriftians. 

On  the  whole,  we  apprehend  Dr.  Pearce  deferves  to  be  ranked 
with  other  writers  of  eminence,  who  have  employed  their  phi¬ 
lological  learning  in  iliuftrating  the  facred  writings.  We  may 
however  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  ufeful  obfervations  pecu¬ 
liar  to  our  Author,  might  have  been  reduced  within  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  compafs  than  two  large  quartos.  This  obfervation  will 
apply  to  more  modern  commentators  than  Dr.  Pearce.  They 
would  be  more  ufeful,  becaufe  more  read,  in  fome  abbreviated 
form. 

Befide  his  Commentary  on  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  has  given  us  anew  tranflation  of  it,  more  critical  and  exa£f 
in  fome  inftances,  than  the  prefent;  but  like  all  other  modern 
tranflations  of  the  New  Teftament  that  we  have  feen,  liable  in 
many  cafes,  to  great  objection.  We  can  fee  no  neceftity  for 
facrificing  delicacy  to  grammatical  nicety,  in  explaining  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiage,  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  Is  any  man  called  being  circum- 
cijed  f  let  him  not  become  uncircumcifed\  '‘let  him  not  by  arts  of 
furgery  endeavour  to  pull  down  the  forefkin  again.’  Nor  can 
we  approve  of  his  rendering  xA nroq  dcTros-QXcx;,  chap.  i.  1.  the 
called ,  the  apojlle ,  and  referring  the  former  to  his  being  called  to 
the  faith  of  Chrift  ;  for  it  was  St.  Paul’s  intention  to  affirm, 
that  he  was  a  called  apojlle ;  that  is,  called  by  God  to  this  high 
office,  not  appointed  to  it  by  men. 

His  tranflation  of  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  is  greatly  preferable  to  that 
now  in  ufe,  6  Have  we  not  a  right  (sgatriecv)  to  lead  about 
(cc$£\(pY\v  yvi/cuxiz)  a  Chriftian  wife,  as  the  other  apoftles,  and  th* 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  do?  4  St.  Paul  always  means, 
by  ccdsXtybs  or  adrA^',  a  brother  or  fifter  in  the  chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  ;  that  is,  a  Chriftian. - And  he  infifts  upon  his  having 

a  right  to  marry,  and  have  his  wife  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
his  converts,  provided  fhe  was  a  Chriftian  wife  ;  which  limi¬ 
tation  he  lays  down  in  chap.  vii.  39.  as  a  rule  to  all  believers.’ 
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We  could  with  pleafure  produce  other  inftances  in  which  his 
tranilation  deierves  to  be  commended.  But  we  mu  ft  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itftlf  \  which,  though  it  may  not  gratify  his 
high-raifed  expectation,  will  repay  his  labour  in  perufing  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Biftiop’s  Commen¬ 
tary,  are  reprinted,  his  Miracles  of  fejus  vindicated ,  which  is  the 
beft  anfwer  to  Woolfton  ,  —  7  ivo  Letters  to  Dr.  IVaterland  on  the 
Eucharijf  in  which  he  differs  widely  from  his  learned  friend 
concerning  the  nature  of  that  ordinance  *, — and  his  well  known, 
and  very  curious  Epijlolee  Diiaty  which  were  occafioned  by  Dr. 
Bentley’s  propofals  for  printing  an  edition  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  As  the  Public  has  long  been  in  pofteilion  of  thefe  pieces, 
they  do  not  now  come  under  examination.  There  is  a  new 
diftertation  of  Dr.  Pearce’s  prefixed  to  his  Commentary  ;  the 
fubjeCt  of  whi  ch  is.  The  Tear  of  the  Birth  of  Chrifi ,  with  a  Chrono¬ 
logical  talk.  Of  this  tracf,  which  is  but  fhort,  the  Reader  will 
not  expeCf  any  abridgment.  He  will  eafily  imagine,  that  a  work 
of  this  kind  is  at  beft  unentertaining,  and  often  proceeds  upon 
principles  that  are  very  doubtful,  or  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 
The  inference  the  Bifhop  draws  from  the  whole  is,  that  we 
may  reckon  Jefus  to  have  been  born  on  December  25th,  in  He¬ 
rod’s  thirty-third  year  ;  and  this  will  bring  us,  he  thinks,  to  the 
truth  at  laft  ;  4  and  Chrift  will,  when  his  birth  is  reckoned 
from  that  period,  have  been,  in  the  firft  or  fecond  month  of 
Tiberius’s  fixteenth  year,  beginning  to  be  about  thirty  years  old 
complete/ 
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WHen  men  of  fuch  Parts,  and  fuch  Principles,  as 
thofe  which  diftinguifhed  the  character  and  writings  of 
Mr.  Hume,  come  to  face  the  immediate  terrors  of  death,  the 
world  is  always  curious  to  learn  in  what  manner  they  fupport  the 
trying  conflict  :  whether  the  near  approach  of  that  awful  change 
of  fituation  which  they  are  about  to  experience,  (in  an  hour 
wherein  one  would  think,  the  boldeft  mortal  would  not  dare 
either  to  dissemble  or  to  trifle)  has  produced  any  change 
in  their  minds  \  whether  they  continue  fixed,  and  fteady  to  their 
paft  profeffions ;  or,  whether  4  new  light ’  is  let  into  4  the  fouPs 
dark  cottage,’  as  the  poet  exprefles  it,  4  through  the  chinks’  of 
its  ruins,- — opening  wider,  at  the  moment  when  the  batter’d 
fabric  is  tottering  to  its  diflolution. 

The  late  departure  of  the  celebrated  philofopher  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  is  an  event  of  this  kind  5  and  the  public  will,  no  doubt, 

be  highly  gratified  by  this  unquestionable  account  of  his 
Life,  and  of  his  Death. 
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The  following  advertifement  is  prefixed  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  Life  : 

*  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  wrote  the  following 
fhort  account  of  his  own  Life;  and,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  defied 
that  it  might  be  prefixed  to  the  next  edition  of  his  works.  That 
edition  cannot  be  publilhed  for  a  conhderable  time.  The  Editor,  in 
the  mean  while,  in  order  to  ferve  the  purchasers  of  the  former  edi¬ 
tions;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  the  public 
curiofity  ;  has  thought  proper  to  publifh  it  leparately.’ 

The  narrative  is  entitled  6  ?ny  own  Life  and  begins,  after 
a  modeft  apology,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Author’s  farmly- 
ednnetftions.  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  his  education,  his 
ftudious,  induftrious,  and fober  difpofition,  his  unfurmountable 
paftion  for  lireiature  and  philofophy,  and  the  publication  of  his 
firft  work,  the  Preatife  on  Human  Nature  ;  which  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  London  in  1738.  This  work  was  totally  difie- 
garcled  by  the  Public;  or,  to  ufe  the  Author’s  own  words,  if 
fell  dead-bom  from  the  prefsy  without  reaching  fuch  diftinction  % 
as  even  to  excite  a  murmur  among  the  zealo  s. 

In  1742,  he  publifhed  the  ill:  part  of  his  Effays ,  which  being 
favourably  received,  made  him  foon  forget  his  late  difappoint- 
ment. 

In  1 747,  he  was  invited  by  General  St.  Clair  to  attend  him  as 
fecretary,  in  his  military  embafty  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.  He  then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  thofe  courts,  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  General. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fpent  fome  time  with  his  friends' 
in  Scotland,  and  there  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  his  Effays  » 
which  he  called  Political  Difcourfes ,  and  alfo  his  Enquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  Principles  of  Morals.  In  thefe  works,  together  with, 
his  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Underjlanding ,  which  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  while  he  was  at  Turin,  he  6  caft  a-new,’  and  interwove 
his  firft  unfortunate  work  ;  conceiving  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
Treatife  on  Human  Nature  fprung  rather  fiom  the  inattention 
that  he  had  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written,  than  to 
any  other  defetfs  of  that  performance. 

His  works  now  began  to  fell  bnfkly  ;  new  editions  were  de¬ 
manded ;  Jnfwers,  by  reverends  and  right  reverends,  came  out, 
two  or  three  in  a  year  ; - 

*  We  remember  however,  that  it  was  aijtinguijhed  by  the  keajie*wers 
of  that  time,  though  not  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  expectations  or 
wifhes  of  the  Author,  ft  was  treated  with  fome  degree  of  contempt 
by  the  Writer  of  the  Hifory  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned ,  vol.  ii.  for 
the  year  17394  who,  neverthelefs,  prognolticated  better  things ,  (torn.- 
the  maturer  age  of  the  [then  young]  author.  There  is  a  pleafant 
ftory  of  David’s  paying  a  vifit  to  the  Critic,  and  threatening  to  put 
him  to  the  fivord  ;  but  as  we  cannot  duly  authenticate  the  particu¬ 
lars,  we  do  not  chufe  to  repeat  them. 
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*  And  1  found,’  fays  he,  ‘  by  Dr.  Warburton’s  railing,  that  th? 
bocks  were  beginning  to  be  efteemed  in  good  company.  However, 
I  had  fixed  a  refolution,  which  I  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to  re¬ 
ply  to  any  body;  and  not  being  very  irafcible  in  my  temper,  I  have 
eaflly  kept  myielf  clear  of  all  literary  fquabbles.  Thefe  fymptomsof 
a  rifi,ng  reputation  gave  me  encouragement,  as  i  was  ever  more  dif- 
poled  to  lee  the  favourable  than  unfavourable  fide  of  things  ;  a  turn 
of  mind  which  is  more  happy  to  poflefs,  than  to  be  bora  to  an  eflate 
often  thoufand  a  year.’ 

We  {hall  now  proceed  a  little  farther,  in  the  Author’s  own 
words  : 

‘  In  1751,  I  removed  from  the  country  to  the  town,  the  true  feene 
for  a  man  of  letters.  In  175.2,  were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  where  I 
then  lived,  my  Political  Difcourfes,  the  only  work  of  mine  that  was 
fuccefsful  on  the  firll  publication.  It  was  well  received  abroad  and 
at  home.  In  the  fame  year  was  publifhed  at  London,  my  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals ;  which,  in  my  own  opinion 
(who  ought  not  to  judge  on  that  fubjedt),  is  of  all  my  writings,  hif- 
torical,  philofophical,  or  literary,  incomparably  the  beft.  It  came 
unnoticed  and  unobferved  into  the  world. 

‘  In  1752,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  chofe  me  their  Librarian,  an 
oflice  from  which  I  received  little  or  no  emolument,  but  which  gave 
me  the  command  of  a  large  library.  I  then  formed  the  plan  of 
writing  the  Hiftory  of  England  ;  but  being  frightened  with  the  notion 
of  continuing  a  narrative  through  a  period  of  1700  years,  I  com¬ 
menced  with  the  acceflion  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart,  an  epoch  when,  I 
thought,  the  mifreprefentations  of  fadflion  began  chiefly  to  take  place. 

I  was,  I  own,  faeguine  in  my  expe&ations  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  work. 

I  thought  that  I  was  the  only  hiilorian,  that  had  at  once  negle&ed  pre- 
fent  power,  intereft,  and  authority,  and  the  cry  of  popular  preju¬ 
dices ;  and  as  the  fubjedl  was  fuited  to  every  capacity,  T  expedted 
proportional  appiaufe.  But  miferable  was  my  difappointment :  I  was 
affailed  by  one  cry  of  reproach,  difapprobation,  and  even  detefla- 
tion  ;  Engliih,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  Whig  and  Tory,  churchman  and 
fectary,  freethinker  and  religionift,  patriot  and  courtier,  united  in 
their  rage  againft  the  man,  who  had  prefumed  to  Ihed  a  generous  tear 
for  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  and  after  the  firft 
embullitions  of  their  fury  were  over,  what  was  ftill  more  mortifying, 
the  bookfeemed  to  link  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Miliar  told  me,  that  in 
a  twelvemonth  he  fold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it.  I  fcarcely,  indeed, 
heard  of  one  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  confiderable  for  rank  or 
letters,  that  could  endure  the  book.  I  mult  only  except  the  primate 
of  England,  Dr.  Herring,  and  the  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  - 
which  feem  two  odd  exceptions.  Thefe  dignified  prelates  feparately 
fent  me  me/Tages  not  to  be  difeouraged. 

‘  I  was,  hov/ever,  1  confefs,  difeouraged ;  and  had  not  the  war 
been  at  that  time  breaking  out  between  France  and  England,  I  had 
certainly  retired  to  fome  provincial  town  of  the  former  kingdom, 
have  changed  my  name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  my  native 
country.  But  as  this  fcheme  was  not  now  pra£ticable,  and  the  fub- 
fequent  volume  was  confiderably  advanced,  I  refolved  to  pick  up 
courage  and  to  perfevere, 
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*  In  this  interval,  I  publifhed  at  London  my  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Religion,  along  with  fome  other  fmall  pieces  :  its  public  entry  was 
father  obfeure,  except  only  that  Dr.  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft 
it,  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and  fcurrility,  which 
dillinguifh  the  Warburtonian  fchool.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  fome 
Confolation  for  the  otherwife  indifferent  reception  of  my  performance.9 

Mr.  Hume  goes  on  to  relate  the  various  fuecefs  which  au 
tended  the  publication  of  the  fubfequent  volumes  of  his  hiftory* 
On  the  whole,  we  find  that  his  writings,  at  length,  grew  info 
fuch  vogue,  that  the  copy- money  given  him  by  the  bookfellers 
*  much  exceeded  any  thing  Formerly  known  in  England.*  The 
prices  of  literature  have,  however,  greatly  rifen  fince  the  time 
in  which  our  Author  thus,  with  grateful  exultation,  acknow¬ 
ledges  how  amply  and  nobly  he  thought  himfelf  rewarded  for 
his  learned  labours. 

Being  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty,  our  Author  (having  happily 
attained  not  only  what  he  deemed  an  independency ,  but  even 
opulence)  propofed  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philofo- 
phic  retirement,  in  his  native  country  of  Scotland; — when  in 
1763,  6  I  received,’  fays  he,  c  an  invitation  from  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  with  whom  I  was  not  in  the  lead  acquainted,  to  attend 
him  on  his  embaffy  to  Paris,  with  a  near  profpeft  of  being  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  embaffy;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  performing  the 
funftions  of  that  office.  This  offer,  however  inviting,  I  at  firft  de¬ 
clined,  both  becaufe  I  was  reluctant  to  begin  connexions  with  the 
great,  and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  that  the  civilities  and  gay  company 
of  Paris,  would  prove  difagreeable  to  a  perfon  of  my  age  and  hu¬ 
mour  :  but  on  his  Lordffiip’s  repeating  the  invitation',  1  accepted  of 
it.  I  have  every  reafon,  both  of  pleafure  and  intereft,  to  think  my- 
felf  happy  in  my  connexions  with  that  nobleman,  as  well  as  after¬ 
wards  with  his  brother.  General  Conway.* 

He  proceeds, — *  I  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  embaffy ;  and, 
in  fummer  176^,  Lord  Hertford  left  me,  being  appointed  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland.  I  was  charge  d'affaires  till  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  beginning  of 
1766,  I  left  Paris,  and  next  fummer  went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the 
fame  view  as  formerly,  of  burying  myfelf  in  a  philofophical  retreat. 

I  returned  to  that  place,  not  richer,  but  with  much  more  money, 
and  a  much  larger  income,  by  means  of  Lord  Plertford’s  friendship, 
than  1  left  it;  and  I  was  defirous  of  trying  what  fuperfluity  could 
produce,  as  I  had  formerly  made  an  experiment  of  a  competency. 
But,  in  1767,  I  received  from  Mr.  Conway  f  an  invitation  to  be  Un¬ 
dersecretary  ;  and  this  invitation,  both  the  charatler  of  the  perfon, 
and  my  connexions  with  Lord  Hertford,  prevented  me  from  declining*. 

I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769,  very  opulent  (for  I  polfefled  a  re¬ 
venue  of  1000  1.  a  year),  healthy,  and  though  lbmewhat  flricken  in 
years,  with  the  profpett  of  enjoying  long  my  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the 
increafe  of  my  reputation. 

d  Secretary  of  State  for  the  northern  department. 

Rev,  Mar.  17770  P  l* 
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*  In  fpring  1775,  I  was  ITruck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels,  which 
at  firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  lince,  as  I  apprehend  it,  become 
mortal  and  incurable .  1  now  reckon  upon  a  fpeedy  diffolution.  I 

have  fuffered  very  little  pain  from  my  diforder  ;  and  what  is  more 
liraoge,  have,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never 
differed  a  moment’s  abatement  of  my  fpirits ;  infomuch,  that  were  I 
to  name  the  period  of  1117  life,  which  I  fhould  molt  choofe  to  pafs 
ever  again,  I  might  be  tempted  to  point  to  this  later  period.  I 
poffefs  the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  lludy,  and  the  fame  gaiety  in  com¬ 
pany.  I  confider,  befides,  that  a  man  of  fixty  live,  by  dying,  cuts 
off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities ;  and  though  I  fee  many  fymp- 
toms  of  my  literary  reputation’s  breaking  out  at  laft  with  additional 
Juflre,  I  knew  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am  at  prefent. 

‘  To  conclude  hiiloricaily  with  my  own  character.  I  am,  or  ra¬ 
ther  was  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  mull  now  ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf, 
which  emboldens  me  the  more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments)  ;  1  w’as, 
I  fay,  a  man  of  mild  difpolitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little 
fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great  moderation  in  all  my  paffions. 
Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my 
temper,  notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappointments.  My  com¬ 
pany  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and  careiefs,  as  well  as  to 
the  fludious  and  literary  ;  and  as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the 
company  of  model!  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with 
the  reception  I  mpt  with  from  them.  In  a  word,  though  mod  men 
any  wife  eminent,  have  found  reafon  to  complain  of  calumny,  I 
never  -was  touched,  or  even  attacked  by  her  baneful  tooth :  and 
though  I  wantonly  expofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  fa&ions,  they  feemed  to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindicate  any  one 
circumftance  of  my  character  and  conduft  :  not  but  that  the  zealots, 
we  m?y  well  fuppofe,  would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propa¬ 
gate  any  dory  to  my  disadvantage,  but  they  could  never  find  any 
which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  probability.  I  cannot  fay 
there  is  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration  of  myfelf,  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  mifplaced  one;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fad!  which  is 
eaiily  cleared  and  ascertained.’ 

By  way  of  continuation  of  Mr.  Hume’s  account  (which  carries 
his  Life  down  to  a  period  *  within  about  four  months  of  its 
linal  clofe)  we  have,  in  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  to  William  Strahan,  Efq;  a  circumdantial  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  fupported  his  laft  illnefs  :  the  Doctor’s  ac¬ 
count  begins,  where  Mr.  Hume's  ends. 

Though,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  difeafe  was  mortal,  yet 
he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  to  try  the  eft’etfts  of  a 
long  journey.  He  repaired  to  London,  and  his  diforder  feemed 
to  yield  to  cxercife  and  a  change  of  air.  He  was,  next,  ad- 


*  Mr.  Hume’s  paper  is  dated  April  18,  1776. 
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vifed  to  go  to  Bath,  to  drink  the  waters  ;  which  appeared,  for 
fome  time,  to  have  fo  good  an  effect  upon  him,  that  even  him- 
felf  began  to  entertain  a  better  opinion  'of  his  own  health. 
But,  the  DoCtor  adds,  ‘  his  fymptoms  foon  returned  with 
their  ufual  violence,  and  from  that  moment  he  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  recovery,  but  fubmitted  with  the  utmofl  cheerfulnefs,  and  the 
molt  perfect  complacency  and  refignation.  Upon  his  return  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  though  he  found  himfelf  much  weaker,  yet  his  cheerfulnefs 
never  abated,  and  he  continued  to  divert  himfelf,  as  ufual,  with 
correcting  his  own  works  for  a  new  edition,  with  reading  books  of 
amufement,  with  the  convcrfation  of  his  friends  ;  and.,  fometimes  in 
the  evening,  with  a  party  at  his  favourite  game  of  whilt.  His  cheer- 
fulncfs  was  fo  great,  and  his  converfation  and  amufements  ran  fo 
much  in  their  ufual  drain,  that,  notwithfranding  all  bad  fymptoms, 
many  people  could  not  believe  he  was  dying.* 

The  following  remarkable  inftance  of  Mr.  Hume’s  happy  fe- 
renity  of  mind,  and  even  pleafantry ,  in  what  may,  almoft,  be 
ftyled  his  dying  moments,  is  thus  related  ;  but,  firfb,  we  mult 
attend  to  the  particular  circumftance  which  led  to  it: 

In  a  converfation,  one  day,  with  the  Author  of  this  Letter , 
when  Dr.  Smith  was  expreBing  fome  ‘  faint  hopes,5  from  his 
friend’s  cheerfulnefs,  he  anfwered,  “  Your  hopes  are  ground- 
lefs.  An  habitual  diarrhoea  of  more  than  a  year’s  danding,  would 
be  a  very  bad  difeafe  at  any  age  :  at  my  age  it  is  a  mortal  one. 
When  I  lie  down  in  the  evening,  I  feel  myfelf  weaker  than  when  I 
rofe  in  the  morning;  and  when  I  rife  in  the  morning,  weakeC  than 
when  I  lay  down  in  the  evening.  I  am  fenfible,  befides,  vthat  fome 
of  my  vital  parts  are  aiFefted,  fo  that  I  mud  foon  die.”  “  Well,5* 
faid  I,  “  if  it  mud  be  fo,  you  have  at  lead  the  fatisfaCtion  of  leaving 
all  your  friends,  your  brother’s  family  in  particular,  in  great  pro¬ 
sperity. ”  He  faid  that  he  felt  that  fatisfa&ion  fo  fenfibly,  that  when 
he  was  reading  a  few  days  before,  Lucian’s  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
among  all  the  excufes  which  are  alleged  to  Charon  for  not  entering 
readily  into  his  boat,  he  could  not  find  one  that  fitted  him;  he  had 
no  houfe  to  finifh,  he  had  no  daughter  to  provide  for,  he  had  no 
enemies  upon  whom  he  wilhed  to  revenge  himfelf.  “  I  could  not 
well  imagine,”  faid  he,  “  what  excufe  I  could  make  to  Charon  in 
order  to  obtain  a  little  delay.  I  have  done  every  thing  of  confe- 
quence  which  I  ever  meant  to  do,  ar.d  I  could  at  no  time  expeCt  to 
leave  my  relations  and  friends  in  a  better  fituation  than  that  in 
which  I  am  now  likely  to  leave  them  ;  I,  therefore,  have  all  reafon 
to  die  contented.”  He  then  diverted  himfelf  with  inventing  feveral 
jocular  excufes,  which  he  fuppofed  he  might  make  to  Charon,  and 
with  imagining  the  very  furly  anfwers  which  it  might  fuit  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Charon  to  return  to  them.  “  Upon  further  confideration,” 
faid  he,  “  I  thought  1  might  fay  to  him,  Good  Charon,  l  have  been 
correcting  my  works  for  a  new  edition.  Aiiow  me  a  little  time, 
that  I  may  lee  how  the  Public  receives  the  alterations.”  But  Cha¬ 
ron  would  anfwer,  “  When  you  have  feen  the  effeCt  of  thefe  you  will 
be  for  making  other  alterations.  There  will  be  no  end  of  fuch  ex- 
cufes ;  fo,  honelt  friend,  pleafe  Jlep  into  the  boat.”  But  i  might 
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Hill  urge,  “  Have  a  little  patience,  good  Charon,  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Public.  If  I  live  a  few  years 
longer,  1  may  have  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  the  dovvnfal  of  fome  of 
the  prevailing  fyflems  of  fuperftition.”  But  Charon  would  then 
lofe  ali  temper  and  decency.  “  You  loitering  rogue,  that  will  not 
happen  thefe  many  hundred  years.  Do  you  fancy  I  will  grant  you  a 
ieale  for  fo  long  a  term  ?  Get  into  the  boat  this  inftant,  you  lazy 
loitering  rogue.” 

The  foregoing  converfation  happened  on  the  8th  of  AugufE 
He  was  now  become  fo  weak,  that  the  company  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends  fatigued  him;  for  his  fpirits  continued  in  fuch 
a  How,  and  his  focial  difpofition  remained  Bill  fo  unbroken, 
that  when  any  friend  was  with  him,  he  could  not  help  talking, 
with  greater  exertion,  than  fuited  the  weaknefs  of  his  body. 
At  his  own  defire,  therefore,  Dr.  Smith  agreed  to  leave  Edin¬ 
burgh — on  condition  that  Mr.  Hume  fhould  fend  for  him,  when¬ 
ever  he  wifhed  to  fee  him  :  Dr.  Black,  the  phyfician  who  at¬ 
tended  him,  promifing  in  the  mean  lime  to  fend  Dr.  S.  occa- 
fionally,  an  account  of  the  Bate  of  Mr.  Hume’s  health. 

On  the  2?.d  of  Auguft  Dr.  Black  informed  Dr.  S.  by  letter, 
that  although  Mr.  Hume  grew  ftill  weaker,  he  continued  quite 
free  from  anxiety,  impatience,  or  low  fpirits  ;  and  that  he  palled 
his  time  very  well,  as  ufuai,  with  the  afliftance  of  amufing 
books. 

The  next  dav  Dr.  Smith  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hume 

j  (  » 

himfelf ;  of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  this  pamphlet.  He 
made  ufe  of  his  nephew’s  hand,  in  writing  it,  as  he  46  did  not 
rife  that  day/’  He  fays,  44  I  go  very  fall  to  decline,  and  laft 
night  had  a  fmall  fever,  which  1  hoped  might  put  a  quicker  pe¬ 
riod  to  this  tedious  illnefs,  but  unluckily  it  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  gone  oft.  I  cannot  fubmit  to  your  coming  over  here  on 
my  account,  as  it  is  poftible  for  me  to  fee  you  fo  fmall  a  part 
of  the  day,  but  Dr.  Black  can  better  inform  you  concerning 
the  degree  of  flrength  which  may  from  time  to  time  remain 
with  me.  Adieu,  &c.” 

On  the  25th,  two  days  after  writing  the  above  letter,  Mr. 
Hume  expired,  —  ‘  in  fuch  an  happy  compofure  of  mind,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  it  *  fo  Dr.  Smith  expreftes  it ;  and  to 
which  we  may  add  the  genuine  and  pious  exclamation  of  a  re¬ 
verend  and  truly  orthodox  divine,  on  reading  the  account,  at 
length,  from  which  we  have  extra£led  the  foregoing  particu¬ 
lars,— u  Oh  !  What  good  Christian  would  not  wish 

TO  DIE  SUCH  A  DEATH  !” 


■*  *  He  never/  fays  the  Doftor,  1  dropped  the  fmallelt  expreflion 
of  impatience ;  but  when  he  had  occafion  to  fpeak  to  the  people 
about  him,  always  did  it  with  affedion  and  tendernefs/ 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Smith’s  letter  concludes  with  the  following  fummary  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  character  : 

‘  Thus  died  our  mod:  excellent,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  friend  ; 
concerning  vvhofe  philofophical  opinions  men  will,  no  doubt,  judge 
variouflv,  every  one  approving,  or  condemning  them,  according  as 
they  happen  to  coincide  or  difagree  with  his  own  ;  but  concerning 
whofe  character  and  conduct  there  can  fcarce  be  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion.  His  temper,  indeed,  feemed  to  be  more  happily  balanced, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  exprefiion,  than  that  perhaps  of  any  other 
man  I  have  ever  known.  Even  in  the  loweft  Hate  of  his  fortune, 
h i s  great  and  neceffary  frugality  never  hindered  him  from  exerciling, 
upon  proper  occafions,  atts  both  of  charity  and  generofity.  It  was  a 
frugality  founded,  not  upon  avarice,  but  upon  the  love  of  indepen¬ 
dency.  The  extreme  gentlenefs  of  his  nature  never  weakened  either 
the  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  or  the  fteadinefs  of  his  refolutions.  His 
■conllant  pleafanlry  was  the  genuine  effufton  of  good-nature  and 
good-humour,  tempered  with  delicacy  and  modeily,  and  without 
even  the  flighted  tintiure  of  malignity,  fo  frequently  the  difagree- 
abie  fource  of  what  is  called  wit  in  other  men.  It  never  was  tlw 
meaning  of  his  raillery  to  mortify  ;  and  therefore,  far  from  offend¬ 
ing,  it  leldom  failed  to  pleafe  and  delight,  even  thofe  who  were  the 
objects  of  it.  To  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  objedls  of  it, 
mere  was  not  perhaps  any  one  of  all  his  great  and  amiable  qualities, 
which  contributed  more  to  endear  his  converfation.  And  that  gaiety 
of  temper,  fo  agreeable  in  fociery,  but  which  is  fo  often  accompa¬ 
nied  with  frivolous  and  fuperheial  qualities,  was  in  him  certainly  at¬ 
tended  with  the  moft  fevere  application,  the  molt  extenflve  learning, 
the  greateft  depth  of  thought,  and  a  capacity  in  every  refpedt  the 
moft  comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  1  have  always  confidered  him, 
both  in  his  lifetime  and  fince  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wife  and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature 
of  human  frailty  wili  permit.’ 

*%*  There  is  a  good  engraving  of  Mr.  Hume,  prefixed  to 
the  Life,  by  way  of  frontifpiece. 

Art.  XI,  Additional  Obfer-vaticns  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Civil 

Liberty ,  and  the  War  with  America,  Sec,  By  Richard  Price,  D.D, 

F.  R.  S.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d.  Cadell,  1777. 

DR.  Price  has  prefixed  to  this  new  publication,  an  intro¬ 
ductory  view  of  its  contents,  from  whence  we  fhall  ab- 
ftradt,  in  our  own  way,  a  few  particulars. 

He  firfl  remarks,  that  in  his  former  pamphlet  he  had  given 
a  brief  account  of  the  nature  of  liberty  in  general,  and  of 
civil  liberty  in  particular.  That  account,  he  fays,  appears  to 
him,  after  carefully  reconfidering  it,  to  be  juft;  and  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  does  not  think  it  in  his  power  to  improve 
it :  to  this  his  anfwerers,  perhaps,  will  reply,  that  they  have 
done  it  for  him. 

In  order,  however,  to  be  as  explicit  as  poftible  on  this  fubjeef, 
and  to  remove  thofe  mifapprehenfions  of  his  fentiments,  into 
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which  fome  have  fallen,  he  has  thought  it  proper  to  add  the 
fupplemental  and  explanatory  obfervations  which  will  be  found 
in  the  firft  part  of  this  pamphlet.  In  this  reconfideration  of 
the  fubjecl,  the  Doctor  has  eftablifhed  fome  very  important  dif- 
tindHons ;  and  has,  at  lead,  given  *us  a  clear  view  of  what 
civil  government  ought  to  be. 

Part  the  fecond  opens  with  remarks  on  fome  particulars  in 
Lord  North’s  fpeech,  at  opening  the  budget*  in  April  lad  ;  and 
here  we  have  the  Author's  farther  obfervations  on  the  furplus 
of  the  revenue,  on  the  quantity  of  coin  in  the  kingdom,  and  on 
paper  credit.  He  then  proceeds  to  take  into  farther  confidera- 
tion  the  date  of  the  nation,  the  war  with  America,  and  the 
fchemes  for  railing  money  by  public  loans:  with  refpedb  to  the 
American  war,  the  Dr.  continues  to  affirm  that  he  cannot 
expedf  any  other  than  a  tragical  and  deplorable  idue  from  it : 
whether,  in  this  place  he  means  tragical  with  refpedl  to  Britain, 
or  to  America,  or  both,  is  not  clear.  But,  he  adds,  ‘  let  events 
turn  out  as  they  will,  I  fhall  always  refledt  with  fatisfadfion, 
that  I  have,  tho’  a  private  perfon,  of  little  confequence,  born 
my  tedimcny  from  deep  felt  conviction,  againd  a  war  which 
mud  Ihock  the  feelings  ^nd  the  reafon  of  every  confideratp 
perfon.' - - 

As  his  profpeft  of  the  date  of  the  kingdom  is,  without 
doubt,  a  melancholy  one,  he  premifes  that  this  is  not  the  eftedf, 
as  fome  have  intimated,  of  either  a  natural  difpofidon,  in  the 
writer,  to  gloominefs,  or  of  finifter  views.  Few,  fays  the 
worthy  Dodtor,  6  who  know  me,  will  entertain  fuch  a  fufpi- 
cion.  Valuing  moft  what  politicians  and  datefmen  value  leajl. 
I  feel  rnyfelf  perfectly  eafy  with  refpedt  to  my  intered  as  a 
citizen  of  this  world  ;  nor  is  there  a  change  of  fituation  that 
can  make  me  happier,  except  a  return  to  privacy  and  obfcurity. 
The  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  the  prefent  danger  of  the 
kingdom  is,  therefore,  the  effedl  of  evidence,  which  appears 
to  me  irrefidible.  This  evidence  I  have  dated  to  the  public  \ 
and  every  pne  may  judge  of  it  as  he  pleafes.' — - — • 

In  the  third  part  we  have,  i.  an  abdradt  of  our  exports  and 
imports,  from  1697,  to  1773,  with  remarks,  in  order  to  fhew 
6  the  progrefs  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  its  effecl  on  the  nation 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century;  and  particularly,  to  point 
out  an  unfavorable  change 'which  fecms  to  have  taken  place 
•fince  1764: — viz.  that  the  balance  has  been  againjl  us. 

In  the  fecond  Section  of  the  lad  part,  the  Author  has  given 
an  analyds  6  of  all  the  different  articles  of  the  national  debt, 

*  The  Dodtor  has  not  fcrupleJ  to  repeat  this  Tinker  s  term  ;  he, 
perhaps,  thought  himfeif  countenanced  by  thofe  who  introduced  it 
in  the  Houle  of  Commons. 
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which  will  probably  inform  every  perfon  of  ?noJ}  that  he  can 
wifti  to  know  concerning  them.’ 

Section  3.  treats  of  the  debts  and  refources  of  France;  a 
fubjedl,  at  all  times,  but  at  prefen t  particularly  interefling  to 
this  nation:  the  Dodlor  tells  us  that  4  having  been  informed  of 
fome  important  facts  relating  to  it,  he  has  thought  it  proper  to 
lay  them  before  the  public,  with  iuch  refledtions  as  have 
offered  in  mentioning  them.’  From  the  fadts  which  he  has 
fUted,  and  from  the  Author’s  refledlions  upon  them,  it  is 
evident, — to  ufe  his  own  words,  that  6  we  ought  n  ■  ue 

drawn  into  fecurity,  by  any  atTurances  of  the  wcaknefs  of 
France.’ — 4  If  we  do,  we  may  find  ourfelves  fatally  dec  /  ’/ 

In  Sedlion  4.  we  have  remarks  on  the  earl  of  Stair’s  account 
of  the  public  income  and  expenditure*.  The  whole  concludes 
with  an  account  of  c  a  refolution  drawn  up  in  a  committee  of 
the  A  nerican  congrefs  in  1775,  dij claiming  independence ,  and 
offering  an  annual  contribution  to  Britain  for  difeharging  its 
debts.’— -This  is  a  fadt  of  much  importance f  ;  but  it  appears 
that  this  refolution  was  not  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  con¬ 
grefs :  4  a  fevere  adi  of  parliament  happening  to  arrive  at 

that  time,  which  determined  them  not  to  give  the  fum  pro- 
pofed.’ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work,  the  Dodlor  has  avoided 
c  entering  into  any  controverfy  with  the  crowd  of  writers  who 
have  publfthed  remarks  on  his  former  pamphlet/  Unwilling, 
however,  to  overlook  them  entirely,  he  once  for  all,  proceeds 
to  fettle  accounts  with  them,  in  about  four  pages  of  his  iniro~ 

dudion.  In  this  general  anfwer,  Mr.  L - d,  Author  of  three 

letters  to  Dr.  Price,  [See  Rev.  for  Aug.  laft,  page  152]  is  the 
only  writer  who  is  particularly  noticed  :  he  is  mentioned  as  a 
man  of  diftinguifhed  ability;  but  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  are 
treated,  here,  with  as  little  refpedt  as  thofe  of  Dr.  P.  have  been 
by  Mr.  L,  himfelf. 

Our  Author  concludes  w’th  the  following  declaration  :  ‘  I 
now  leave  an  open  field  to  all  who  Hull  pleafe  to  take  any 
farther  notice  of  me,  wifhing  them  the  fame  fatisfaffion  that 
I  have  felt  in  meaning  to  promote  peace  and  juft-ice  ;  and  looking 
higher  than  this  world  of  ftrife  and  tumult, — I  withdraw  from 
politics/ 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  refpedlable  writer,  without 
exprefling  our  concern  to  fee  a  perfon  of  his  amiable  charadter 
fo  reviled  and  unworthily  treated,  as  he  has  been,  by  fome  of 
his  numerous  opponents. — At  a  very  important  crifis,  he  has 


#  See  Review  Vol.  liv.  page  326.  " 

f  The  declaration  of  the  committee  is  printed  at  length  in  Dr. 
P - ’s  pamphlet. 
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aCled  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  objects  and  enquiries,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
highly  interefting  to  his  country.  He  has  done  this  without 
abufing  any  one,  and  (as  he  profefles — and  none  who  know 
him  will  doubt  his  fmcerity)  without  the  mold  diftant  expecta¬ 
tion  of  ferving  any  kind  of  intereft.  Thole,  therefore,  who, 
may  pity  him  as  a  miftaken  man,  have  no  reafon  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  the  honelt  avowal  of  thofe  principles  and  fenti- 
ments  which  he  apprehends  to  have  received  the  facred  fanCtion 
of  truth. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

(By  our  Correspondents.) 

FRANCE. 

THE  following  work  which  has  been  long  expeCted  with  > 
impatience,  by  the  Epicures  in  Belles  Letties,  and  Poetical 
Productions,  and  which  the  name  of  its  Author  will  ftrongly 
recommend  to  the  curiofity  of  the  public,  is  juft  fallen  into  our 
hands :  Les  hens ,  &c.  i.  e.  The  Incas  ;  or  the  Dejlruftion  of  the 
Empire  of  Peru.  By  M.  Marmontel,  Hiftoriographer  of 
France,  and  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  Paris.  2  Vols, 
large  Bvo.  with  elegant  plates,  1777. 

The  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  (which 
are  configned  to  the  execration  of  all  ages  by  every  mark  of 
atrocity  and  profligate  fanaticifm  that  can  degrade  humanity 
and  infpire  horror)  form  the  ground- work  of  this  animated 
and  noble  production  ;  and  its  defign  is,  if  we  may  give  un¬ 
hounded  credit  to  the  Author,  to  render  fanaticifm  more  and 
more  detefted,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  a  religion^ 
whofe  eflence  is  charity  and  mercy,  and  to  excite  in  the  mind 
of  the  Reader,  the  higheft  love  and  veneration  for  the  one, 
and  the  keeneft  averfion  to,  and  hatred  of,  the  other.  The 
work  is  properly  a  poem  in  profe,  tho’  the  Author  renounces 
all  claim  to  poetical  merit :  it  contains  too  much  matter  of  faCl 
to  pafs  for  a  romance,  and  not  enough  to  admit  of  its  beino- 
confidered  as  an  hiftory,  “  It  is  rather  (fays  Mr.  Marmontel) 
a  plain  recital,  founded  on  real  faCts,  than  a  fable  artfully 
compoied  ;  and  the  fictions  which  I  have  interwoven  in  the 
thread  of  the  narration,  are  fuch  only  as  are  compatible  with 
hiftorical  truth  ” — Be  that  as  it  may,  the  moft  ftriking  charac¬ 
ters  are  brought  upon  the  feene  in  this  intereftino-  piece,  and 
they  exhibit  the  ftrongeft  contrafts  that  can  be  imagined. 
Faith,  piety,  a  pure  and  tender  zeal,  candid  virtue,  in  a  word, 
the  fpirit  of  ebriftianity  in  ail  its  amiable  fimplicity,  are  pre- 
fented  to  our  view  in  the  character  and  conduCt  of  Bartholomew 
de  Las-Cafas;  while  Fernandes  of  Lucca,  Davila,  Vincent  de 
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Valverda,  Requel  m,  and  others  of  that  odious  clafs,  are  held 
forth  as  examples  of  that  fanaticifm,  which  degrades  the  man 
and  perverts  the  chriftian.--<-The  typographical  merit  of  this 
book  is  uncommon,  and  the  plates  are  beautifully  defigned 
and  engraved. 

If.  EJJai  Geometrique  &  Pratique  fur  V  Architecture  Navale ,  &c. 
i.  e.  A  Geometrical  and  Practical  EJJay  concerning  Naval  Archi¬ 
tecture  for  the  Ufe  of  Seamen.  By  M.  Vial  de  Clairbois: 
Svq.  2  Vols.  with  cuts.  This  is  a  ufeful  book  well  executed, 
and  more  accomodated  to  the  inftru&ion  of  the  generality  of 
navigators,  than  the  ample  and  voluminous  productions,  on  the 
fame  fubjeCI,  of  iVIeflrs.  Du  Hamal  and  Bouguer. 

III.  Anecdotes  des  Beaux  Arts ,  &c.  i.  e.  Anecdotes  relative  to  the 
Fine  Arts ,  in  which  is  contained  whatever  is  Curious  and  Inter efling 
sn  Painting ,  Sculpture ,  Engraving ,  Architecture,  A/lufic,  &c.  and  in 
the  Lives  of  Art ijls  of  all  Nations ,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Arts  to  the 
prefent  time ;  accompanied  with  Hijlorical  and  Critical  Notes .  By 
M.  M***,  8vo.  2  Vols.  Paris.  1776.  This  work,  notwith¬ 
standing  fome  defers  with  which  it  may  be  chargeable,  is  full 
pf  inftruCtion  and  amufement.  The  firft  volume  relates  to  the 
origin  of  painting,  its  different  kinds,  its  fingular  effects,  its 
{fate  in  Greece,  in  ancient  Rome,  and  in  modern  times,  in 
Italy,  Flanders,  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  together  with  a 
multitude  of  entertaining  anecdotes  and  Rories  of  Grecian,  Ro¬ 
man,  Fiemifh  and  other  painters.  The  fecond  volume,  (after 
an  account  of  the  Dutch,  German,  Swedifh,  French,  Spanifli, 
Porluguefe  and  Englifh  painters,  together  with  thofe  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Geneva,  who  are  very  few  in  number,  and  puny  in 
merit)  treats  of  fculpture ;  points  out  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  at  fine  art,  and  deferibes  the  principal  pieces  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  different  nations.  \ 

IV.  Trigonometric  ReCtiligne  &  fes  Ufages :  i.  e.  Rectilineal 
Trigonometry  and  its  Ujes.  By  the  Abbe  Rossignol,  ancient 
Profffior  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philofophy  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Milan,  8vo.  Paris.  1776,  A  judicious  collection 
of  the  molt  ufeful  and  important  parts  of  the  fcience  in 
queftion;  and  happily  fuited  by  its  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity, 
to  even  ordinary  capacities.  The  fix  feCtions  into  which  it  is 
divided,  treat  principally  of  the  conftruClion  of  tables  of  fines, 
the  refolution  cf  triangles,  the  meafure  of  diftances  by  land,  at 
fea,  and  in  the  heavens  j  in  all  which  we  find  interefting  problems 
of  different  forms. 

V.  Les  CaraCteres  du  Meffie  verifies ,  &  c,  i.  e.  The  Char  alters 
cf  the  Mefftah  verified  in  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  By  Mr.  Clemence, 
Canon  of  the  Church  of  Rouen,  8vo.  2  Vols.  1776.  The 
Author  determines  the  chara&eriftical  marks  of  the  Meffiah 
with  precifion  and  accuracy  $  points  out  in  confequence  of  thefe 
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characters  (which  are  drawn  from  the  cleared:  predictions)  the 
prophecies  that,  taken  in  a  literal  fenfe,  regard  the  Meffiah  ; 
and  by  a  companion  of  thefe  prophecies  with  the  events,  fets 
the  divine  million  of  Chrift  in  the  moft  ftriking  light.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  good  erudition  and  found  critical  judgment 
in  this  work. 

VL  The  Abbe  Auger,  Profeflor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Rouen 
and  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city,  has  pub- 
lilhed  in  five  Volumes  8vo.  a  French  Tranflation  of  the  whole 
Works  of  D  mofthenes  and  iEfchines.  We  fhould  not  have 
mentioned  this  tranflation,  were  it  not  accompanied  witn  remarks 
upon  the  genius  and  produ&ions  of  thefe  two  great  orators, 
with  critical  notes  on  the  Greek  text,  a  preliminary  difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  Eloquence,  a  Treatife  on  the  J urifdiCtion  and  Laws  of 
Athens,  and  other  pieces,  relative  to  Grecian  Laws  and  Litera¬ 
ture,  which  have  real  merit. 

VII.  The  following  work  is  too  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  cotton  manufactories,  not  to  deferve 
a  particular  attention :  Its  title  is :  &  Art  de  la  Teinture  des  fils 
&  etcffes  de  Colony  &c.  i.  e.  The  Art  of  dying  Cottony  both  in  the 
Thread  and  in  the  Piece  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  new  Theory  cf  the 
true  Caufes  of  the  Fixation  or  Permanence  of  Colours , — together  with 
Directions  relative  to  the  Cultivation  cf  Pafel ,  IVoad  and  Madder . 
By  M.  le  Pileur  d’Apligny.  i2mo.  Paris.  1776.  This 
work  has  met  with  the  higheft  approbation,  as  containing  re¬ 
searches  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ufeful  art  of  dying. 

VIII.  Expofe  des  Moyens  Curatifs  &  Prefervatifsy  Sic.  i.  e. 
T he  Prefervatives  and  Methods  of  Cure  that  may  be  employed  in 
the  contagious  D  if  orders  among  the  horned  Cattle.  By  M.  Vic<g_ 
d’Azyr,  DoCtor  Regent  of  the  Medical  Faculty  at  Paris, 
Commiiiary  General  of  Epidemical  Difeafes,  & c.  Paris.  8vo. 
1776.  The  journal  of  obfervations  and  experiments  of  this 
eminent  phyfician,  that  was  published  at  Auch  in  1775,  and 
other  pieces  of  his,  relating  to  the  contagious  diforders  among 
cattle  that  have  appeared  fince,  fnew  the  fagacity,  care  and 
affiduity  with  which  he  had  frudied  the  important  fubjeCt ;  that 
is  treated  in  the  publication  now  before  us.  Tho’  the  model!: 
and  truly  learned  Author  does  not  pretend  to  have  found  out 
a  certain  remedy  for  this  deftruCtive  contagion,  yet  his  book 
opens  very  important  views  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  is  full  of  ufeful 
information  and  excellent  diredions,  that  may  be  reduced  to 
praCtice  with  the  greateft  facility. 

IX.  A  book  relative  to  the  foregoing  fubjeCt  has  juft  fal'en  ac¬ 
cidentally  into  our  hands,  which  was  publifhed  at  Pienna  in  the 
year  1  775,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Michael  Seger,  under  the  following 
title  :  Abbandlungvon  dem  Mchiltauy  Sic.  i.  e.  A  Treatife  concern - 
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tng  the  Mildew ,  confidered  as  the  principal  Caufe  of  Epidemic 
Difeafes  among  the  Cattle ,  with  Directions  concerning  the  Manner 
of  treating  thefe  Difeafes.  This  Author  obferves,  that  mildew, 
which  he  confiders  as  a  kind  of  ruft,  is  of  fuch  a  (harp  and 
corrofive  nature  that  it  raifes  blifters  on  the  feet  of  the  fhep- 
herds,  who  go  bare-footed,  and  even  cenfumes  the  hoofs  of 
the  cattle.  He  fufpects  that  it  has  more  or  lefs  the  quality 
of  arfenic,  tho’  he  does  not  pretend  to  affirm  this  pofitively. 
Its  pernicious  influence,  according  to  him,  is  rendered  ftill 
more  powerful  by  a  variety  of  circumftances,  fuch  as  fending 
the  cattle  into  the  fields  too  early  in  the  fpring,  their  drinking 
water  mixed  with  ice  or  but  lately  thawed,  their  being  kept  in 
ftabl  -S  that  are  too  clofe  and  filthy,  and  are  not  fufliciently 
aired  ;  the  mildew,  producing  the  difeafe,  is  that  which  dries 
and  burns  the  grafs  and  leaves.  It  falls  ufually  in  the  morning 
particularly  after  a  thunder-ftorm.  Its  poifonous  quality, 
(which  does  not  continue  above  twenty-four  hours)  never 
operates,  but  when  it  has  been  fwallowed  immediately  after  its 
falling.  The  diforder,  it  occafions,  attacks  the  ftomach,  is 
accompanied  with  pimples  on  the  tongue,  with  lofs  of  appetite, 
with  the  deficcation  of  the  aliments  in  the  ftomach,  with  a 
cough  and  a  difficulty  of  refpiration.  As  a  prefer vative  the 
Author  preferibes  purging  in  fpring  and  in  winter.  The  medi¬ 
cine  he  advifes  is  compofed  of  thirty. grains  of  fulphur  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  fixty  grains  of  refin  of  jalap.  He  is  again  ft  vomiting, 
and  every  thing  that  is  of  a  heating  nature. 

X.  The  Abbe  Sauri,  whofe  courfe  of  philofophv,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  French  univerfrties,  has  gone  thro’  feveral  editions, 
has  now  compleated  that  courfe,  by  two  publications,  merit¬ 
ing  particular  notice.  The  firjl  is,  La  Morale  du  Citoyen  du 
Monde ^  ou  la  Morale  de  la  Raifon  :  i.  e.  "The  Aioral  Sy/lem  of  a 
Citizen  'of  the  World ,  or  the  Mot  ah  ty  of  Rea f on. —  The  fee  and  is, 
A  Courfe  of  Natural  Philofophyy  Theoretical  and  Exper mental.  8vo. 
Paris.  1776.  The  moral  fyftem  is  divided  into  two  fections  - 
of  which  one  relates  to  the  internal  ftate  of  fociety,  and  treats 
among  other  objects,  of  religion,  fuieide,  duelling;  of  the 
opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  the  nature  of  "virtue  and 
the  principle  of  approbation;  of  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
man  in  fociety  ;  of  the  origin  of  moral  fentiments,  and  the 
practical  rules  of  moral  conduit.  The  other  feition,  more 
ample  and  extenfive,  prefents  a  tablature  of  the  external  ftate 
of  civil  fociety,  which  comprehends  agriculture,  population, 
manufactures,  commerce,  navigation,  war,  pofitive  laws,  leitfla- 
ti.ve  power,  political  interefts,  connections,  and  rights,  internal 
policy,  See.  All  thefe  fubjecis  are  treated  with  judgment, 
precision  and  perfpicuity. 
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XL  The  fame  judicious  and  learned  writer  has  publifhed, 
in  4  Vols.  i2mo.  Paris.  A  Courfe  of  Natural  Pbilofophy,  (Cours 
de  Pbyftqne  Experimental  &  Tbeorique )  divided  into  eleven 
fe&ions ;  in  which  the  various  branches  of  that  important 
fcience  are  treated  under  the  following  heads, — the  mechanifm 
of  bodies,  hydrodynamics*,  the  theory  of  phyfical  powers,  taftes, 
odours,  found,  optics,  phyfical  agronomy,  tides,  eledtricity, 
magnetifm,  water,  fire,  air,  all  kinds  of  meteors  and  their 
influence  on  vegetation.  The  memoirs  of  all  the  learned 
academies  of  Europe,  and  the  molt  celebrated  works  in  the 
clafs  of  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy,  that  have  appeared 
in  modern  times,  have  furnifhed  to  th«  induftry  and  judicious 
choice  of  the  Abbe  Sauri,  the  materials  for  this  excellent 
courfe. 

XII.  Recbercbes  Pbilofopbiques  fur  la  Nature  de  l' Air  Nitreux 
&  de  l' Air  depblogijlique :  i.  e.  Philofophical  Refearcbes  concerning 
the  Nature  of  Nitrous  Air  and  Air  deprived  of  its  Pblogfion.  By 
the  Abbe  Felix  Montana,  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Natural  Hiflory  at  Florence,  8vo.  Paris.  1777.  This  little 
work,  which  is  not  beyond  the  fize  of  a  pamphlet,  is  interefting 
in  its  contents,  and  may  be  confidered  as  an  improvement  upon 
the  juftly  celebrated  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  relative  to  the 
element  we  breathe,  and  its  modifications  and  properties.  The 
Abbe  divides  his  work  into  two  parts  ;  in  the  firft,  he  inquires 
into  the  nature  of  nitrous  air,  and  finds  it  compofed  of  a 
nitrous  acid  faturated  with  phlogifton.  Hence  he  proceeds  to 
feveral  curious  refearches  concerning  the  nature  and  properties 
of  other  kinds  of  air,  and  he  determines  the  principles  and 
degrees  of  the  falubrity  of  the  different  kinds  of  air  we  breathe, 
by  the  diminution  they  fufFer  in  their  union  with  nitrous  air. 
In  the  fecond  part  the  Abbe  Fontana  treats  of  dephlogifti- 
cated  air,  of  the  origin  of  common  air,  and  of  the  revivification 
of  metals  without  the  addition  of  the  phlogifton.  He  has  been 
convinced  by  a  feri<?«  of  experiments  made  with  the  utmoft 
care,  that  dephhgiflicated  air  and  even  the  atmofpherical  air  are 
nothing  more  than  the  nitrous  acid  decompoled  and  deprived 
of  its  natural  phlogifton.  Thefe  experiments  feem  to  prove 
that  mercurial  calx  or  powder,  fuch  as  red  precipitate ,  is  reduced 
to  metal,  by  the  intervention  or  influence  of  the  phlogifton, 
which  the  nitrous  acid  leaves  in  thefe  calcinations,  when  it 
becomes  dephlogijlicated  airy  or,  in  other  words,  is  deprived  of  its 
phlogifton. — The  fubjedt  thus  treated,  by  the  ingenious  Abbe, 
merits  the  attention  of  natural  philofophers  and  chemifts. 

*  A  term  which  fignihes  the  powers  of  fluids,  particularly  water. 

f  '  *  *  r-  •  . 
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XIII.  The  congregation  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  have 
publifhed  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  Abbe  Amaduzzi  the 
Director  of  their  Printing-houfe  and  the  R.  F.  Carpani,  for* 
merly  a  Miflionary  in  Pegu,  in  an  Gfiavo  Volume,  The  Barman 
or  Boman  Alphabet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ava  and  the  adjacent  Coun¬ 
tries. — The  Latin  title  is,  Alphabeticum  Barmanum  feu  Bomanum 
regni  Avas,  finitimarumque  Regionum .  The  kingdom  of  Ava 
fituated  in  the  21ft  degree  of  longitude,  lies  contiguous  to  Tibet, 
and  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  kingdoms  of 
Pegu,  Tangut,  Laos,  Calii  or  Afiem  and  Arrakan.  The 
dominion  of  the  Monarch  of  Ava  is  extenfive,  comprehending 
Tangut,  Pegu,  AfTem,  Prum,  Pagan,  Martaban,  the  provinces 
Talvai  and  TenafTerim  and  the  llle  of  Nigralia.  The  Barman 
or  Boman  language  derives  its  name  from  the  term  Bomas, 
which  fignihes  a  ftrong  man  or  a  great  nation,  and  it  is  fpokem 
in  all  the'  teritories  of  the  King  of  Ava;  its  alphabet  confifts 
of  thirty-three  radical  letters,  and  feveral  compounded  ones  : 
it  begins  with  K  and  ends  with  A.  It  has  not  the  Q_  nor  the 
F  ;  but  it  has  three  kinds  of  the  I  and  two  of  the  V  and  the 
O.  Befides  their  vulgar  language  the  inhabitants  of  Ava  have 
another  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  confecrated  to  the  ex- 
preffion  of  their  religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  and  is 
called  Bali  or  Balia .  This  language  is  only  known  by  an 
order  of  priefts,  called  Talapoins ,  who  live  much  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  monaftic  orders  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
favages  of  thefe  countries  have  alfo  a  peculiar  language,  which 
they  call  Carian  and  which  is  palpably  diflinft  from  the  two 
others. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  are  idolater?, 
who  worfhip  under  the  denomination  of  Godoma  the  famous 
Buff  a ,  or  Deity  of  the  Tibetans,  the  Barnabite  Miflionaries  have 
found  means  of  erecting  among  them  thirteen  churches. 

XIV.  The  lovers  of  ancient  Italian  literature  will  not  be 
difpleafed  to  find  the  Orfeo ,  or  Orpheus,  a  tragedy  of  Angelo 
Politian,  publifhed  for  the  firft  time  ent:re  from  two  old  manu- 
fcripts,  and  illufirated  by  the  notes  of  an  obfCrvantine  monk* 
Father  Affo  de  Bufteto,  ProfefTor  of  Philofophy  in  the  Rovai 
Schools  of  Guaftalla.  This  work  has  been  lately  publifhed  at 
Venice,  in  410.  under  "the  infpedtion  of  Father  Lewis  Anthony 
of  Ravenna.  1776.  Politian  is  well  known,  as  bearing  am 
eminent  rank  among  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  not  fo  well  known,  that,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  compofed  this  tragedy,  which  he  began  and  hnifhedl 
in  the  fpace  of  two  days.  It  is  a  noble  compolition,  and  not- 
withfhnding  its  de  feels,  which  are  thofe  of  its  age,  it  is 
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written  with  that  beautiful  fimplicity,  which  characterizes  the 
ancient  dramas. 

XV.  Le  antiche  Camere  delle  Terms  di  Tito ,  &c.  i.  e.  A  De~ 
fcription  of  the  ancient  Chambers ,  which  contained  the  Thermae 
or  Baths  of  Titus ,  illuftrated  by  Plans,  Views ,  &c.  delineated, 
engraven  and  illuminated  by  L,  Mirri,  by  the  abbot  Joseph 
Carletti,  Folio.  Rome.  1776.  This  elegant  publica¬ 
tion,  which  exhibits  a  defcription  of  thefe  famous  baths,  and 
of  the  paintings  that  adorned  them,  accompanied  with  learned 
and  ingenious  notes,  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  favourable 
reception  they  deferve,  from  all  the  lovers  of  architecture,  and 
of  the  fine  arts.  A  beautiful  picture  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  another  reprefenting  the  Centaur  Eurytus  embracing  Hip- 
podamia,  whom  Thefeus  delivers  from  the  Monfier,  are  among 
the  principal  pieces  in  this  curious  work. 

XVI.  Opufculi  di  Fiftca  Animale ,  &c.  i.  e.  Philofophical  7 reatifes 
relative  to  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Worlds ,  by  the  Abbot  Spalan- 
zani,  Profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftory  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pavia, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  together  with  Letters , 
addreffed ,  on  Occajion  of  thefe  T reatifes  to  Mr.  Bonnet  of  Geneva , 
and  other  learned  Men .  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Printed  by  the  Typogra¬ 
phical  Society  at  Modena ,  1776. 

Th  is  firfl  volume  (of  what  M.  Spalanzani  call  opufculi  or 
little  works)  contains  but  one  treatife,  the  lubiect  of  which  is 
t'hofe  minute  animals  that  are  rendered  vifible  only  by  the 
microfcope,  which  arife,  in  multitudes  from  vegetable  or  animal 
feed  infufed,  and  which  are  called  on  that  account,  Animalcules 
of  Infufon .  This  fubject  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
generation  of  organized  bodies,  concerning  wThich  profound 
fecret  of  nature  the  hypothefes  of  learned  and  fanciful  obfervers 
have  been  fo  various  and  unfatisfactory.  The  hypothefis  of 
Mr.  Needham  is  combated  with  great  ftrength  of  reafoning, 
feconded  by  experiments,  in  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham  fuppofes  matter  endowed  with  (what  he  calls)  a  vegetative 
force,  which  fets  it  in  motion,  electrifies  it,  and  commnnicates 
to  it  a  kind  of  vitality ,  diftinct  from  fenfibiiity.  To  this  force 
he  attributes  the  productions  of  animalcules  of  infufions,  and 
to  prove  that  thefe  minute  beings  do  not  proceed  from  fpecific 
germs,  he  alledged  his  having  obferved  that  they  exited  in 
vdTels  placed  upon  fire,  which  mut  of  neceffity  have  destroyed 
fuch  germs.  Our  abbot,  to  invalidate  this  ohfervation,  placed 
vdTels  hermetically  clofed  in  boiling  water,  and  declared,  that 
in  this  experiment  no  animacules  were  produced  from  the 
infufed  fubftances.  He  related  this  experiment  in  his  Ejfay 
containing  Microjcopical  Obfervations  on  the  S\flem  of  Meffrs.  Need¬ 
ham  and  Bujfon,  relative  to  Geneneration,  pubiilhed  in  1765.  Mr. 
Needham  tranflated  this  eflay  into  French,  and  in  his  notes 
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gave  the  following  anfwer  to  M.  Spalanzani’s  obfervation,  firfir, 
that  the  ebullition  '(which  according  to  the  abbot’s  account  had 
continued  for  an  h6ur)  might  have  diminifhed  greatly,  or  perhaps 
deftroyed  entirely  the  vegetative  force  of  the  infufed  fubftances, 
and  fecondly,  that  it  might  have  alfo  diminifhed  the  elafticity  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  vefTels.  In  the  volume  now  before 
us  Mr.  Spalanzani  fhews,  and  in  our  opinion  with  confiderable 
ftrength  of  evidence,  that  neither  of  thefe  cafes  exift; — he 
proves,  in  anfwer  to  the  firft,  by  conclufions  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  experiments,  that  the  length  of  the  ebullition  inftead 
of  being  prejudicial  to  the  production  of  animalcules,  encreafes 
the  number  in  all  the  different  feeds  he  employed,  except  in 
the  corn  of  Turkey, — that  feeds  roafted  in  the  fire,  like  coffee, 
reduced  to  powder  and  then  infufed,  had  more  animalcules 
than  thofe  which  had  experienced  fmaller  degrees  of  heat, 
and  that  the  moft  intenfe  degrees  of  heat  did  not  at  all  diminifh 
the  fecundity  in  queftion.  In  anfwer  to  Mr.  Needham’s  fecond 
obfervation,  the  abbot  (hews  by  different  experiments,  that, 
by  the  a£t  of  clofing  hermetically  earthern  vefTels,  the  internal 
air  is  not  rarified,  and  of  confequence  lofes  nothing  of  its 
elafticity,  nay,  that  on  opening  vefTels  thus  clofed,  a  fort  of 
flame  is  obferved  to  fhoot  forth,  which  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  elafticity  of  the  internal  air  has  increafed,  inftead  of 
diminifliing. 

After  having  conftdered  the  microfcopical  animals,  as  they 
are  aft'eded  by  heat,  and  compared  them,  in  this  refpeCI,  with 
thofe  that  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  our  Author  confiders 
each  of  thefe  claffes  as  they  are  affeCIed  by  cold.  From  this 
inquiry  (which  has  fuggefted  to  the  induftrious  abbot  many 
curious  obfervations  and  experiments,  related  in  an  interefting 
manner)  he  proceeds  to  general  confiderations  on  the  acftion 
of  heat  and  cold  on  all  living  creatures,  beginning  with  man. 
And  here  he  refutes  M.  de  Buffon,  who  attributes  the  torpid 
flat e  of  feveral  animals  during  the  winter,  to  the  natural 
coldnefs  of  their  blood,  which  the  warmth  alone  of  the  atmof- 
phere  can  maintain  in  a  ftate  of  fluidity:  our  Author  obferves, 
on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  animals,  which  are  in  this  fttuation, 
feveral  have  the  blood  extremely  warm,  fuch  as  hedge-hogs, 
marmots,  and  bats  ;  and  tho’  it  be  true,  that  during  the  ftate 
of  torpor  the  blood  is  chilled  or  ftagnant  in  thefe  animals,  yet 
he  is  perfuaded  that  the  torpor  of  the  animal  does  not  fo  much 
proceed  from  this  chillnefs  of  the  blood  as  from  the  numbed- 
nefs  of  the  folids  :  various  experiments  on  frogs,  which  have 
been  recalled  to  life,  after  having  loft  all  their  blood,  confirmed 
the  abbot  in  this  hypothefis. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  volume,  M.  Spalanzani  attack's 
the  confequence  which  Mr.  Needham  deduced  from  his  hypo- 
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thefis,  even  that  the  animalcules  of  infufions  wete  fo  manj? 
plants,  transformed  into  real  animals.  Mr.  Needham  pretended 
to  demonftrate  this  confequence  by  experiments.  His  antagonift 
repeated  thefe  experiments ;  but  tho’  they  gave  him  occaftoii 
to  obferve  the  production  of  the  microfcopic  plants,  defcribed 
by  Needham*  yet  he  could  not  difcern  in  thefe  plants  any  real 
marks  of  fpontaneous  motion  or  transformation,  and  he  even 
perceived  that  the  motion  which  deceived  Mr.  Needham  was 
produced  by  circumftances  totally  different  from  vitality.  From 
hence  our  Author  proceeds  to  a  very  curious  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  the  generation  of  thefe  animalcules,  and  after  repeating 
in  various  ways  and  with  all  pofiible  precautions  againft  illufion 
and  error,  the  experiments  of  M.  de  Saujfure  of  Geneva,  on 
that  fubjeCf,  he  concludes  that  thefe  animals  are  re-produced 
like  the  frefh-water  polypus,  by  divifion  and,  as  it  were  by  {hoots; 
we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itfelf,  for  an  account  of 
the  different  ways  in  which  this  divifion  is  effeCluated  according 
to  the  different  forts  of  the  little  beings  in  queftion.  In  his 
way,  M.  Spalanzani  refutes  the  hypothecs  of  Mr.  Ellis,  with 
refpe&  to  the  generation  of  the  animalcules  of  infufions,  and 
afterwards  proves,  by  a  detail  of  nice  and  decifive  experiments, 
that  fome  of  them  are  viviparous,  others  oviparous,  and  all  of 
them  hermaphrodites  in  the  moft  rigorous  fenfe  of  that  term; 
He  then  returns,  again,  to  Mr.  Needham  (Ecce  itcrum  Crif* 
pinus!)  who  maintained  that  thefe  animalcules  are  only  indued 
with  vitality, — and  proves,  againft  him,  that  they  bear  all  the 
true  characters  and  diftinCtive  marks  of  animality,  which  are 
defined  in  an  accurate  and  philofophical  manner  in  the  conclu- 
fton  of  this  volume  — The  fecond  volume  of  this  Opujculi ,  which 
muft  be  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  Natural  Hiftory,  {hall  be  the 
fubjeCl  of  a  future  article,  as  foon  as  it  comes  to  hand. 

XVII.  Compendia  della  Storia  Geograftca>  occ.  i.  e.  An  Abridgment 
of  the  Geographical ,  Natural ,  and  Civil  Hiftory  oj  Chili .  8  vo.  Bologna. 
1776.  Chili,  tho5  placed  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  remarkable  for 
the  mildnefs  of  its  climate  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  its  foil.  It 
abounds'  with  ufeful  and  agreeable  plants,  produces  almoft  all 
the  wild  vegetables  known  in  Europe  ;  and  many  plants,  which 
require  among  us  the  moft:  careful  and  diligent  cultivation^ 
grow  naturally  in  that  kingdom.  The  defeription,  however, 
of  thefe  productions  of  nature,  is  not  the  part  of  this  publica-* 
tion  which  is  the  moft  recommendable.  jn  general,  the  branch 
of  Natural  Hiftory  is  here  treated  in  a  manner  lefts  entertaining 
and  methodical  than  the  others.  The  Civil  Hiftory  of  Chili 
is  well  compofed,  inftruCtive  and  entertaining :  the  Author 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  different  provinces  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  their  religion,  (which 
refembks  much  that  of  the  other  Indians)  the  civil  and  military 
*  govern** 
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government  of  the  Araucanians,  their  manner  of  living,  their 
drefs,  amufements,  exercifes,  and  every  thing  relating  to  that 
Warlike  people,  who  pride  themfelves  in  that  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  they  have  always  maintained  againft  the 
Spaniards.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Spanilh  Conquefts  and  Settle¬ 
ments  concludes  the  work. 

XVIII.  Sagg  io  c V  Intruzione ,  &c.  i.  e.  An  EJJay  concerning 
Theological  InjlruClion\  dedicated  to  his  Holinefs  Pius  V.  4to. 
Rome.  1776.  Father  Gerdil ,  a  Barnabite,  one  of  the  molt 
acute  and  moft  philofophical  geniufes  in  Italy,  who  has  acquired 
an  illuftrious  rank  among  the  metaphyficians,  by  his  remarks  on 
Locke  s  EJJay  on  the  Human  Underjlandingr  is  the  Author  of  this 
work.  And,  indeed,  there  is  in  it  a  ftrange  mixture  of 
the  Philofopher  and  the  Barnabite.  It  is  a  pity  to  fee  this 
celebrated  pen  difplaying  alternately,  throughout  this  volume, 
its  uncommon  powers  in  defence  of  the  beft  and  the  worft: 
caufe.  His  defence  of  revelation  is  excellent  j  his  attacks  upon 
deifm  and  materialifm  are  victorious;  but  when  he  puts  on 
his  conjuring  cap  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the 
indeJeCiibility  of  St.  Peter’s  chair,  we  are  tempted  to  fay  of  him, 
as  Swift  Paid  of  himfelf,  before  his  looking-glafs,  when  he  began 
to  doar,  poor  man  ! 

XIX.  AAufesi  Capitolini  antiques  Infcriptiones  a  Francifco  Eugenio 
Guafco ;  Alexandrinoy  ejufdem  Mufcti  Curator e  P.  nunc  primum 
Edities,  Notifque  illujlrates :  i.  e.  The  ancient  Inscriptions  of  the 
Collection  kept  in  the  CapitoJ  now  firfl  publijhcd  together  and  illujlrated 
with  Notes ,  by  the  Marquis  Guasco,  & c.  Vol.  I.  4to.  Printed 
at  Rome  by  Salomoni.  Thefe  infcriptions,  which  are  divided 
into  clafles  by  the  noble  and  learned  Editor,  muft  be  fingularly 
jnterefting  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  philology,  as  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  one  of  them  that  does  not  throw  light  upon  fome 
point  of  erudition.  The  infcriptions,  contained  in  this  firft 
volume,  relate  to  the  names  and  attributes  of  gods  and  goddefles, 
their  temples,  altars,  ftatues,  priefts ;  as  alio  to  the  Roman 
Emperors,  Confuls  and  Prefects  of  the  city.  Some  of  thefe 
infcriptions  have  already  been  publifbed,  in  a  fcattered  manner, 
without  any  explication,  and  ill-copied  ;  but  no  fuch  defers 
will  be  found  in  the  prefent  publication.  A  fecond  and  third 
volume  will  foon  be  publifhed,  and  will  complete  this  valuable 
collection. 

GERMANY. 

XX.  Erzoelhltingen  Merkwurdiger  Kranken  Gefchicbte,  See.  i.  e. 
An  Account  of  fever al  remarkable  Cafes  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfjc . 
By  Mr.  Holdefreund.  Brunfwick.  1776.  The  twelve  cafes 
contained  in  this  curious  colle&ion,  and  on  which  the  Author 
has  communicated  his  obfervations  to  the  public,  are,  firft,  a 
madnefs,  cured  by  a  fternuutive,  compofed  of  powder  of  hellebore 
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and  oil  of  marjoram,  which  made  the  patient  evacuate  a  large 
quantity  of  fetid  water,  and  of  worms,  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
are  found  in  chCefe — The  perforation  of  the  inteftines  by  a. 
worm  of  the  round  kind,  half  an  ell  long,  which  wTa?di  [covered  , 
by  an  ulcer,  which  made  way  for  it,  and  w as  drawn  out  of  the 
wound  without  any  bad  cortlequences — T  he  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
which  was  cured  by  mercurial  frictions,  producing  a  faliva- 
tion-—  The  return  of  the  merijes  in  a  woman  at  the  age  of 
feventv— An  itch  which  fucceeded  a  fuppre'flion  of  the  mcifes— 
A  cholic  in  the  ftomacb,  which  returned  weekly,  and  was 
accompanied,  at  each  lit,  with  a  kind  of  jaundice,  and  evacua¬ 
tions  of  yellow  urine  —  A  woman,  who  brought  forth  feveri 
ftrong  and  healthy  children,  before  her  monthly  cowfes  began-— 
A  head-ach  accompanied  with  convulfions,  and  fuch  thicknefs 
of  humours,  that  the  blifter,  railed  by  the  blilEring-plaifter 
contained  a  real  jelly  ;  this  diforder  was  not  cured — A  Placenta, 
compofed  of  bladders— -A  conftipation  of  thirteen  days,  which- 
the  ftrongeft  clyfters  were  unable  to  remove,  and  which  was 
cured  by  a  fright;  lomething  like  this  has  often  happened. — • 
An  ulcer,  which  contained  a  (tone — A  hemorrhage  in  the  nofe* 
which  fupplied  the  want  of  the  menfes. 

XXI.  There  are  alfo  feveral  cafes  and  obfervations  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  learned  in  the  following  collection,  Ab- 
handlungen  und  Beobachtungen,  &c.  i,  e.  Medical  Difjertations ■ 
and  Observation;,  by  a  Society  of  Phyficians  at  Hamburg,  pub - 
Ujhed  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Gifcke,  Doctor  of  Phyfic,  and  Profeftbr  of 
Narura!  Philofophy.  Hamburg.  1776.  Vol.  I.  in  8vo. 

XXII.  Enleitung  zur  Allegemeinen ,  &c.  i.  e.  An  Introduction 
to  the  general  Harmony  that  reigns  in  the  Doctrine  of  all  Nations 
and  all  Ages ,  relative  to  the  Gods .  8vo.  Leipfic.  1776.  T  he 
order  in  which  the  anonymous  Author  of  this  work  relates 
the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  ancient  mythology,  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  dilcourfe,  appears  to  us  natural  and  plaufible,  and 
it  is  ill  u  Pc  rated  and  fupported  by  an  extenfive  knowledge 
of  antiquity.  Agriculture,  aftronomy*  the  obfervation  of  in¬ 
animate  nature  in  its  different  afpedts  of  benignity  and  feve- 
rity,  in  its  connedtion  with  our  wants  and  enjoyments,  en¬ 
gendered  the  fir  ft  forms  of  mythology  in  Egypt; — the  gratitude 
and  terror  excited  by  public  benefadtors  and  oppreffors  en¬ 
larged  the  fphere  oi  polytheifm,— -and  the  interccurfe  opened 
between  nations  by  navigation,  commerce  and  emigrations, 
multiplied  and  propagated,  throughout  the  world,  the  forms  of 
religious  error  and  idolatry.  The  work  itfelf  is  divided  into 
three  books.  In  the  firft,  our  Author  treats  fucceftively  in  five 
chapters,  of  the  origin-  of  good  and  evil,  of  meteors,  of  the 
perfections  of  the  deity,  of  thefe  attributes  perfomfied,  (whence 
polytheifm)  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  deities  that  were 
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peiTonified  under  terreftrial  and  natural  images.  The  fecond 
exhibits  a  view  of  deified  heroes.  Here  the  Author  {hews  the 
harmony  of  facred  and  profane  authors  until  the  deluge,  and 
gives  us  the  hiflory  of  Noah,  of  Mofes,  and  the  heroes,  with 
a  theogonical  or  genealogical  table  of  each,  in  the  following 
order:  Titans,  Giants*  Argonauts,  Thebans,  Trojans,  Athe¬ 
nians,  Grecians,  Sylphs,  Gorgon*,  Syrens,  Chimsera. — 7'he 
Reader,  who  has  walked  or  wandered  through  all  thefe  laby¬ 
rinths  of  erudition,  is  refrefhed,  at  the  end  of  this  fecond  book, 
by  a  treaiije  concerning  Ne£Ur  and  Ambrofla,  which  makes 
the  whole  go  off  con  la  bocca  dolce .  The  third  hook  treats  of 
Horus,  Mithrah,  Phoebus,  Credo,  Sch  wandowith,  Apollo, 
Luna,  Ins,  Diana,  Hecate,  Holla,  Oftera,  Atze,  Diene,  Night, 
Latona,  Niabe,  Aurora,  and  others.  —  When  we  confider  the 
fources  of  mythological  knowledge,  in  their  darknefs  and 
ambiguity,  and  the  large,  but  obfeure  held  they  open  for  imagi¬ 
nation  and  conjecture,  we  think  the  fubjeft  inexhauftible,  and 
we  venture  to  promife  to  the  remote!!  periods  of  this  globe, 
new  elucidations,  fyftems  and  opinions  with  refpedt  to  this 
fcience,  to  perpetuate  their  entertainment  and  keep  their 
curiofity  alive. 

XXIII.  Abhandlungen  uber  verfeheidene  gegenjlaende  cler  Natur - 
gefchichte ,  be.  i.  e,  A  Treat! fe  concerning  Various  Objects ,  relative 

to  Natural  Hiflory.  By  Mr.  J.  S.  Schroeter.  Part  I.  8vo. 
with  cuts  illuminated.  Printed  at  Halle.  1776.  Of  feventeen 
articles  treated  in  this  volume,  the  three  firft  relate  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Natural  Hiflory  upon  the  duties  of  religion  and 
humanity,  and  the  expediency  and  means  of  reducing  that 
fcience  to  a  complete  fyftem  5  the  others  regard  infects  of 
various  kinds,  and  indicate  the  methods  of  collecting,  preserving 
and  deftroying  them. 
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Medical. 

Art.  13.  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Cure  of  HeSlic  and  Slew 
Fevers,  and  the  Pulmonary  ConJ'umption ;  to  which  is  added,  A 
Method  of  treating  feverai  Kinds  of  Internal  Haemorrhages.  By 
Mofes  Griffith,  M.  D.  of  the  Pvoyal  College  of  Phyftcians,  London. 
8vo.  2  s.  White.  177 6. 

WE  have  no  reafon  to  quekion  either  the  benevolent  motives 
which  induced  the  Author  of  this  little  piece  to  addrefs  the 
Public,  or  the  truth  of  the  fafts  related  in  it.  The  fnnple  unaffedled 
ftyle  in  which  it  is  written,  befpeaks  the  man  who,  being  convinced 
himfelf,  is  therefore  defirous  to  convince  others.  At  the  fame  time 
we  mud  regret,  that  fo  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  put  the  prac¬ 
tice  recommended  in  it  upon  that  rational  footing,  which  diftinguiflies 
medicine  as  a  fcience  from  mere  empiricifm.  Without  attempting 
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to  lay  down  any  precife  ideas  of  the  very  different  difeafes  which 
rank  under  the  appellations  of  hedic  and  flow  fevers,  and  con- 
fumptions  ;  without  endeavouring  to  afcertain  to  which  ingredients 
of  the  compound  medicine  proposed,  the  falutary  effefts  are  chiefly 
owing  ;  the  Author  troubles  himfelf  no  further  than  to  give  a 
very  fummary  detail  of  cafes  (apparently  from  memory)  with  copies 
of  prefcriptions  from  the  apothecary’s  file.  The  remedy  is  a  fo- 
lution  of  myrrh  in  water,  with  fait  of  fteel  and  fait  of  wormwood. 
Dr.  Griffith  anticipates  a  chemical  obje&ion  which  immediately  oc¬ 
curs  to  it,  on  account  of  the  decompofition  which  muft  take  place  on 
mixing  the  ingredients  ;  and  rightly  obferves,  that  the  ochre  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  fait  of  fteel  by  the  alkali  cannot  abfolutely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  inactive  fubftance,  finceit  may  be  a&ed  upon  in  various 
ways  we  are  unacquainted  with,  by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels.  But  furely  this  is  a  very  random  way  of  exhibiting  a  medi¬ 
cine!  In  feme  cafes  we  are  informed,  that  nitre  was  fubllituted  to 
fait  of  wormwood  :  but  although  this  muft  produce  a  material  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  medicine,  no  atttempt  is  made  to  explain  the  nature  or 
effefts  of  this  alteration.  With  refpeft  to  any  prejudices  which  the 
fuppofed  qualities  of  myrrh  and  fteel  might  occafion  againft  their  exhi¬ 
bition  in  febrile  diforders,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
ought  at  once  to  give  way  to  well  authenticated  proofs  of  their  inno¬ 
cence  and  efficacy  ; — and  we  think  thofe  adduced  in  theprefentpubiica- 
tion  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 

We  cannot  fay  fo  much  in  favour  of  the  method  of  curing  internal 
haemorrhages  by  a  mixture  of  cool-drawn  linfeed  oil  and  tintture  of 
rhubarb  ;  iince  it  does  not  appear,  even  by  the  cafes  related,  to  be 
at  all  fuperior*  or  equal,  in  efficacy,  to  well-known  and  lefs  empirical 
methods. 

Art.  14.  A  particular  Account  of  the  Rickets  in  Children  ;  and 
Remarks  on  its  Analogy  to  the  King's  Evil,  With  general  Direc¬ 
tions  how  to  cure  luch  difeafed  Infants  in  an  eafy  and  efficacious 
manner.  Alfo,  Receipts  for  the  Prevention  of  moft  Difeafes  of 
Children  ;  and  a  remedy  for  Qonvulfions  and  the  Hooping-Cough . 
By  W.  Farrer,  M.  D.  i2mo.  is.  Johnfon.  1773*. 

We  do  not  like  to  fee  a  man  afliamed  of  his  vocation.  Here  does 
this  good  Do&or  give  himfelf  and  his  readers  much  needlefs  trouble, 
in  attempting  to  ward  off  the  charge  of  quackery,  which  he  juftly 
apprehends  he  is  liable  to  incur,  from  this  advertifement  of  his 
Alterative  <Tin£lure  and  Antimor.ial  Powder.  Our  late  acquaintance, 
honeft  Mr.  Spilfbury,  a&ed  with  much  more  candour.  He  boldly 
affumed  the  appellation  and  colours  of  his  party,  and  made  a  furious 
incurfion  into  the  quarters  of  his  antagonifts,  the  Regulars. 

If  Dr  Farrer,  with  his  ‘  due  Deference  to  the  Gentlemen  Review¬ 
ers,*  really  wilhes  to  be  informed  why  they  cannot  confider  the  vender 
of  a  nojlrum  in  the  iefpet'table  light  of  a  promoter  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge,  we  can  readily  anfwer,  that  it  is  becaufe  he  refufes  to  contri¬ 
bute  any  thing  to  the  common  flock  of  fcience;  confines  within  a 
narrow  circle  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  remedy  which,  if  honeft,  he 
muft  think  of  importance  tc  mankind  ;  and  is  almoft  neceffarily  led 
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t®  pra&ife  unworthy  arts,  and  make  extravagant  pretenfions,  in 
iupport  of  the  credit  of  his  medicine. 

With  regard  to  the  introductory  matter  (as  we  may  call  it)  of  this 
little  piece,  though  decently  written,  it  contains  no  new  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  difeafes  mentioned  in  it.  One  fencenee  would 
lead  us  to  fqfpeCl,  that  the  Author  was  a  native  of  a  filter-kingdom. 
He  fays,  *  when  the  child  is  able  to  walk  before  he  can  make  ufe  of 
his  legs,  he  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  the  Rickets'  We  confefs 
we  have  no  very  clear  com  prehen  lion  cf  the  nature  »ef  this  fymptom. 
Art.  15.  A  Treatife  upon  the  Extraction  of  the  Chryjlalline  Lem , 
By  George  Borthwick,  Surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment  of 
Dragoons.  8vo.  1  s.  Edinburgh.  *775.  Sold  by  Murray  in 
London. 

Few  points  in  the  practice  of  furgery  have  been  controverted  with 
more  warmth  than  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  operations  of  ex¬ 
tracting  and  depreffng  the  cry flal line  lens  in  a  cataraCt.  We  hoped, 
from  the  title  of  this  little  piece,  to  have  met  with  fome  further 
evidence  which  might  afiifh  the  practitioner  to  fettle  his  judgment  on 
this  fubjeCt  ;  but  were  fomewhat  difappointed  in  finding  it  to  con¬ 
tain  nothing,  a  few  anatomical  remarks  excepted,  but  a  defeription 
of  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation  of  Extraction.  This  ap¬ 
pears  fufhciently  judicious,  but  has  little  claim  to  originality  or 
improvement.  Nothing  is  pronounced  direCtly  concerning  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  operation  in  the  Author’s  practice  ;  but  the  following 
cafual  remark  would  lead  us  to  form  an  unfavourable  idea  of  it.  ‘  In 
about  the  fpaceof  ten  days,  the  wound  of  the  cornea  is  almolt  united  ; 
but  a  confderable  opacity ,  which  fometimes  extends  a  considerable 
way,  often  remains  for  many  weeks.'  This,  we  fhould  fear,  (and  we 
are  not  told  to  the  contrary)  would  fometimes  remain  for  life . 

Art.  16.  An  Effay  on  the  Theory  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Go¬ 
norrhea,  and  the  Difeafes  which  happen  in  conference  of  that  Diforder. 
By  John  Andree,  Surgeon  to  the  Magdalen  Hofpital,  and  Teacher 
of  Anatomy.  8vo.  1  s.  Blyth,  &c.  1776. 

After  the  almoftinfinite  number  of  publications  on  the  Venereal  Dif- 
eafe  in  all  its  forms,  it  cannot  be  expeCled  that  any  thing  very  original 
will  be  contained  in  a  (hilling  pamphlet,  the  fubjeCl  of  which  is  fo 
extenfiveas  that  of  Mr,  Andree’s.  This,  in  faCt,  is  a  judicious  ab- 
hraCt  of  the  moll  rational  opinions  in  theory  and  practice  now  enter¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  the  diforder  on  which  it  rrea  s ;  and  may  prove 
snore  inftruCtive  to  the  young  praClitioner  than  many  works  of  larger 
bulk. 

Political. 

Art.  17.  A  Political  Paradox .  Svo.  6d.  Almon. 

A  fiing  at  the  miniflry  ; — who  have  declared,  on  a  folemn  occafion, 
their  defre  of  refioring  to  America  the  blejfngs  of  law  and  liberty .  To 
prove  their  fincerity,  thefe  bleffings,  it  is  remarked,  are  tendered  to 
the  Americans,  by  the  hands  of  40,000  lawgi-vers  from  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  ingenious  Pamphleteer  makes  the  moll  of  thjs 
paradoxical  appearance  in  the  conduCl  of  Government ;  but  he  has 
fome  other  thoughts,  relative  to  the  hate  ol  liberty  at  home ;  for 
which  the  patriots  will  applaud  him,  while  the  advocates  for  adnji- 
jiihration  will  fet  him  down— factious  and  dif affected, 
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Art.  i$.  Characters .  Containing  an  Impartial  Review  of  the 
public  Conduct  and  Abilities  of  the  moft  eminent  Perfonages  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ;  confidered  as  Statehnen,  Senators, 
and  Public  Speakers.  Reviled  and  correded  by  the  Author ,  fince 
their  original  Publication  in  the  Gazetteer.  8vo.  2  s.  6  d,  Bevv, 
&c.  17  77. 

Thefe  charaderiflic  delineations  have  obtained,  from  the  public, 
a  very  conhderable  (hare  of  approbation.  They  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  with  tolerable  impartiality,  although  the  ingenious  Author 
feerns  to  lean,  in  feme  degree,  toward  the  party  in  oppofition.  His 
profeffed  principal  object,  is  to  enable  the  Reader  to  form  a  juft 
eilimate  of  the  abilities,  and  political  value  of  our  leading  men  in 
both  houfes  of  Parliament.  The  perfonages  who  figure  in  this  col- 
ledion,  are  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Richmond,  the  Lords  Manf- 
field,  Camden,  Lyttelton,  Chatham,  Hillfborough,  Suffolk,  Shel¬ 
burne,  Sandwich,  North,  and  Lord  George  Germaine  ;  with  Meffrs. 
Burke,  Thurloe,  Barre,  Wedderburne,  Fox,  Welbore  Ellis,  and 
Dunning. — The  portraits  of  thefe  public  characters,  though  perhaps 
not  correctly  finifhed,  may  at  lead  be  faid  to  have  been  fketched  by 
a  mafterly  hand. — The  Author,  we  obferve,  continues  to  augment 
his  lift,  through  his  original  channel  of  conveyance,  the  Gazetteer  : 
fo  that  we  may,  in  due  time,  exped  a  fequel  to  the  prefent  collection. 

Law. 

Art.  19.  The  Penal  Statutes  abridged ,  and  alphabetically  arranged , 
Calculated  to  ferve  the  delirable  End  of  an  alphabetical  Com¬ 
mon-place  Book  ofthe  penal  Laws.  Exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the 
Nature  of  the  Offence ;  the  Penalty  annexed  to  it,  for  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third  Offence  ;  the  Number  of  Witneffes  and  Magif- 
trates  neceffary  toConvidion  ;  the  Application  ofthe  Penalty;  the 
Manner  of  profecuting  and  recovering  the  Penalty,  By  George 
Clark,  Efq.  Svo.  3  s.  fewed.  Fielding  and  Walker,  j 77 7. 

In  our  Review  for  February  17 76,  p  16?.  we  gave  a  brief  account 
of  Mr.  Addington’s  abridgment  of  the  penal  ftatutes.  That  work 
was  given  in  a  tabular  form;  this  is  arranged  in  the  didionary- 
method  :  to  which  we  have,  in  fome  meafure,  given  the  preference*. 
A  compilement  of  this  kind  may  be  confidered  as  an  appendix  to 
JRurns  Jujiice ;  for  we  find,  particularly  in  this  book  of  Mr.  Clark’s, 
(we  have  not  Mr.  Addington’s  at  hand)  a  number  of  titles  which  are 
not  comprehended  in  Mr.  Burn’s  very  valuable  performance.  We 
fpeak  from  a  comparifon  of  the  eleventh  f  edition  of  this  laft  men¬ 
tioned  work,  with  the  prefent  abridgement  \  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  cA  Index  to  the  penal  ftatutes  ;  and  in  that  view  it  may  be  of  ufe. 
Art.  20.  Con  ft derations  on  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Office  of  a 
Coroner,  and  on  the  Pradice  of  Coroners,  in  taking  Inquifitions 
fuper  vifum  corporis ,  &c.  8vo.  2  s.  6d.  Newcaltle  printed. 
Sold  by  Baldwin  in  London, 

The  Author  of  this  pamphlet  offers  many  fenfible  remarks  on  the 
f3?fedive  ftate  of  our  laws  refpeding  the  inquifitions  taken  by  coro- 

*  In  the,  account  of  Mr.  Addington’s  book, 
f  We  belieye  there  is  now  a  1 3th  edition  of  Burn’s  Juftice. 
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ners  on  dead  bodies,  and  their  improper  execution  ;  and  modeftly 
propofes  amendments,  in  our  apprehenfion,  not  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature.  The  particulars  on  which  he  chiefly  inflits 
are  thefe  ;  that  the  law  being  entirely  filent  concerning  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  juror  on  a  coroner’s  inqueft,  the  juries,  on  thefe  occa¬ 
sions,  are  generally  Summoned  in  a  hally'  and  carelefs  manner;  that 
the  jury  on  a  coroner’s  inqueft  is  not  challengable,  nor  capable  of 
being  amerced  by  the  coroner  ;  that  the  coroner’s  power  to  appre¬ 
hend  and  commit,  is  at  preSent  liable  to  difpute  ;  that  coroners, 
contrary  to  the  main  deiign  of  their  inquefts,  which  is  to  afcerrain  the 
means  by  which  the  deceafed  came  to  his  death,  refufe  to  hear  any 
evidence  but  the  evidence  for  the  King  ;  that,  in  cafes  of  Suicide,  the 
inqueft  often  makes  a  return  of  Fe/o  de  Je>  without  any  justifiable 
ground  or  evidence  ;  but  more  frequently  return  a  verdidt  of  Lunacy , 
Without  having  either  a  fhadow  or  prefumption  to  Support  them  in 
Such  judgment,  other  than  what  they  infer  from  their  own  partial  and 
and  capricious  reafonings  ;  that  the  Jaw  of  Deodands  is  unreasonable 
and  opprcfiive  ;  that  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  coroners,  who  ought  not  only  to  be  men  of  Uriel  integrity,  but 
poSTefied  of  a  confiderabie  lhare  of  juridical  learning;  and  laltiy,  that 
there  is  not  Sufficient  provision  made  for  the  punifhment  of  mifbeha- 
viour  in  coroners,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  Subject!  from  the  wilful 
and  oppreffive  abufe  of  the  laws  committed  to  their  execution. 

On  thefe  feveral  topics,  the  Writer  exprdfes  himfelf  in  a  manner 
which  Shows  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  fubjedt ;  and  he  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  his  intention,  not  to  weaken  or  depreciate  political 
regulations  and  legal  authority,  but  to  contribute  in  feme  degree 
toward  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  our  excellent  fyfiem  of 
jurisprudence. 

Novels  and  Memoirs. 

Art.  21.  Liberal  Opinions ,  in  which  is  continued  the  Hiflory  of 
Benignus:  written  by  himSelf,  and  published  by  Courtney  Mel- 
mo;h.  VoL  V.  and  VI.  izmo.  6  s.  .Robin Son,  Sec.  1776. 
Having  fully  expreifed  cur  fentiments  concerning  the  literary  and 
moral  merit  of  the  former  parts  of  this  work* *,  we  find  thefe  con¬ 
cluding  volumes  So  Similar  to  the  preceding,  that  we  think  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  them,  farther  than  to  remark,  that  they 
abound  with  delineations  of  cnaradler,  and  descriptions  of  Scenes 
in  low* life,  which  fhow  that  the  Author  poSTeftes  a  tolerable  vein  of 
pleafantry,  and  is  no  Stranger  to  the  world. 

Art.  22.  The  Pupil  of  Pleajure:  or ,  the  New  Syjlem  illuft rated. 
Infcribed  to  Mr.  Eugenia  Stanhope,  Editor  of  Lord  Cheilerfield’s 
Letters.  By  Courtney  Adelmoth.  2  Vols.  izmo.  6s.  Robinfon, 

&c.  1777. 

Though  we  are,  perhaps,  as  much  convinced  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  feme  of  the  principles  inculcated  in  lord  Chefierfield  s 
letters  as  the  Author  of  this  work,  and  would  by  no  means  be  under¬ 
stood  as  infinuating  an  apology  for  duplicity  or  licentioufnefs ;  we 
cannot  but  think,  that  in  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  morality,  he  has 


•r 


*  Sec  Rev.  Vol.  LIE  page  46s,  and  Vol.  LV.  page  319. 
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'  done  fome  injuftice  to  the  noble  Author  whom  he  cenfures,  by 
diveiling  the  hero  of  his  piece  of  every  fentiment  of  honour,  delicacy 
and  humanity.  Whatever  latitude  his  lordlhip  s  fyftem  may  allow, 
in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  or  the  pra&ice  of  diftimulation,  there 
feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  loading  it  with  the  infamy  of  pro¬ 
ducing  chara&ers  capable  of  every  fpecies  of  villany.  And  in  this 
light  we  mull  confider  Mr.  M^lmoth’s  Pupil  of  Pleafure ;  whom  he 
has  defcribed  as  forming  a  plan  of  fedu&ion  againft  a  married 
woman  who  was  in  the  1  aft  ftage  of  a  confumption,  and  at  length, 
feizing  the  moment  of  a  fainting  fit  into  which  his  prefence  had 
thrown  her,  for  accomplifhing  his  purpofe  by  force.  This  part  of  the 
ftory  is  related  with  fo  many  heightening  circumftances,  that  it  is 
jmpoftible  to  read  it  without  feeling  difguft,  and  pronouncing  the 
whole  unnatural  and  flocking,  fn  the  other  parts  of  the  work, 
the  fcenes  of  fedu&ion  are  painted  in  fuch  glowing  colours,  that 
fome  readers  may  be  apt  to  queftion  whether  Mr.  Melipoth’s  prepa¬ 
ration  will  operate  as  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  lord  Chefter- 
field’s  writings. 

•Botany. 

Art.  23.  The  Elements  of  Botany  ;  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Science :  with  accurate  Definitions  of  all  the  Terms  of  Art, 
exemplified  in  eleven  Copper  places  ;  the  Theory  of  Vegetables ; 
the  fcientific  Arrangement  of  Plants,  and  names  ufed  in  Botany; 
Rules  concerning  the  general  Hillory,  Virtues,  and  Ufe$  of  Plants. 
Being  a  Tranflation  of  the  !'  hilofophja  Botanica ,  and  other  Treatifes 
of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  By  Hugh  Rofc,  Apothecary.  8vo. 
6s.  Boards,  Cadell,  &c«  *775* 

Mr.  Rofe  appears  to  have  executed  this  ufefql  work  with  judgment 
and  accuracy;  and  as  the  whole  of  this  treatife  had  not  before 
appeared  in  our  language,  this  publication  will,  doubtlefs,  prove 
highly  acceptable  10  thole  Rnglifh  readers  who  are  attached  to  thf? 
fubjedt — The  Ttanftator  has  added,  by  way  of  appendix,  a  de/crip- 
tion  of  fome  plants  lately  round  m  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  never  before 
difeovered  in  England,  or  not  defcribed  as  Ehiglifti  plants;  and 
iliuftrated  with  three  additional  copper-plates. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  24.  Minutes  of  the  Trial  and  Examination  of  certain  Perfons 
in  the  Province  of  New  York*  charged  with  having  been  engaged 
in  a  Confpiracy  againft  the  Authority  of  the  Congrefs,  and  the 
Liberties  of  America.  8vo.  is.  Bew.  1776. 

If  this  account  be  authentic  it  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  relates 
the  particulars  which  came  out  on  the  examination  of  Mr.  Matthews, 
late  mayor  of  New  York,  and  other  perfons,  acculed  of  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  Congrefs,  and  efpecially  againft  Walhington  They 
propofed,  it  feems,  to  feize  and  carry  oft  this  American  Sarnfon,  by 
the  help  of  his  Deliiah,  a  Mrs.  Gibbons,  who  had  promiied  then} 
her  afiillance.  Matthews  was  condemned  to  fuffer  death  ;  but,  in  a 

v"  ■  tJ  1  ~~  J  J'  '  ■  -  *"*  -  .  " 

*  The  anonvmous  Editor  fays,  the  minutes  were  found  at  New 
York  by  the  Britifh  troops,  among  the  papers  of  a  perfon  whq 
appears  to  h^ve  [)een  iecretary  to  the  committee  of  enquiry, 

.  *  full 
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lull  meeting,  Aug.  1.  the  Congrefs  refolved  to  poftpone  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  fentence,  fine  die ,  and  ordered  him  to  be  carried  into 
Connecticut,  there  to  be  kept  imprifoned  till  further  orders. 

Art.  25.  A  true  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bruckfhaw’s 
Attion  for  falfe  Imprifonment,  in  Guildhall,  London,  June  15,  1776: 
and  alfo  of  all  the  former  Peoceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 
Folio.  6  d.  Kearfly. 

This  remarkable  caufe  has  been,  for  thefe  fix  years  pad,  agitated 
in  the  courts  of  Law;  and  has,  at  length,  been  determined  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bruckfhaw  the  unfortunate  plaintiff;  with  a  verdiCl  of  only 
five  pounds  damages:  a  miferable  reparation ,  as  he  expreffes  it,  for 
his  almofi  unparalleled  wrongs  and  fujferings. — In  our  Rev.  Vol.  L. 
page  41?,  we  briefly  mentioned  a  former  publication  of  Mr.  B.’s 
On  the  Ahufe  of  private  Mad  houfes>  and  on  his  own  particular  treat¬ 
ment,  under  an  ill  fupported  charge  of  lunacy.  He  had  recourfe  to 
the  law  for  redrefs,  and  «e  he:e  find  an  account  of  1027/.  9  s.  6d , 
attual  expence  in  the  litigation:  to  the  difchatge  of  which  the 
benevolent  fubfcriptions  t  railed  for  him  have  proved  very  unequal. 
Art.  26.  A  Dfiertation  upon  the  Epifiles  of  Phalaris ,  with  an 
Anfwer  to  the  Objections  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle.  By  Richard 
Bentley,  D.D.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary,  and  Library-keeper  to  his 
Majefty.  To  which  are  added,  Dr.  Bentley’s  Difiertation  on  the 
Epiftle-  of  Themiftocles,  Socrates,  Euripides  and  others,  and  the 
Fables  of  JEfop  ;  as  originally  printed,  with  occafional  Remarks 
on  the  whole.  Svo.  6  s.  Bowyer  and  N'ichoils.  177?. 

There  is  a  refpeft  due  to  thofe  learned  men,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Bentleian  controverfy,  though,  in  fact,  they  knew  no  more 
of  Phalaris  than  they  did  of  the  colour  of  Myron’s  cow.  Our 
Reade:  .<\  therefore,  will  not  expedl  that  we  fhould  attempt-to  renew 
the  idea  of  that  controverfy,  by  flawing  the  circumllances  of  it,  at  a 
$ime  when  the  chief  point  in  difpute  is  fo  little  interefting.  We 
lhall.  op!',  obferve,  that  the  occafional  remarks  of  the  Editor  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  pertinent;  and  that  the  bo  >k  was  well  worth  reprinting, 
as  it  contains  a  very  large  fund  of  ancient  learning. 

Art.  27.  Infurance  in  Lotteries  confideredy  with  a  Table,  fhewing 
the  Utility  of  the  following  Calculations  in  any  Lottery  that  is 
drawn  in  any  Number  of  Days,  from  thirty-fix  to  forty-five,  both 
inclufive.  By  a  Calculator.  8vo.  Leacroft.  1775. 

Defigned  . o  guard  againft  the  pernicious  pra&ice  of  infuring 
lottery  tickets;  and  exhibiting  in  a  feries  of  tables  the  real  value  of 
an  infurance  againft  a  blank  or  a  prize  for  every  day  :  whereby  the 
difadvanrage  of  infuring  in  the  common  mode  and  the  immenfe  profit 
ef  office- keepers,  are  difplayed,  as  cautions  to  the  unwary. 


f  Of  the  amount  of  the  fums  fubfcribed,  the  names  of  the  fub- 
fcribers,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  money  was  expended,  an 
Recount  is  given  in  this  narrative. 


Art. 
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Art.  28.  State  of  the  Gaols  in  London,  Weftminfter,  and  Borough 
of  Southwark.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of  the  prefent 
State  of  the  Convidls  fentenced  to  hard  Labour  on  board  the  >f 
titia  upon  the  River  i  hames.  By  William  Smith,  M.  D.  8vo. 
1  s.  6  d.  1776. 

We  have  hitherto  found  ourfelves  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity 
of  animadverting  on  many  of  this  Author’s  former  publications  ;  and 
fherefore  feel  a  lincere  pleafure  in  being  now  able  to  fpeak  in  terms 
of  approbation  of  the  prefent  performance,  both  with  refpedl  to  in¬ 
tention  and  execution.  The  diftreffes  and  abufes  which  it  prefents 
to  the  view  of  the  Public  are  of  a  nature  which  mull  intereft  every 
feeling  mind,  and  excite  an  earned;  defire  to  promote  any  fcheme  by 
which  they  may  be  removed.  The  occafton  which  gave  rife  to  the 
prefent  performance  is  this  : 

Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  chairman  of  the  Wejhnittji er- charity ,  hav¬ 
ing  propofed  to  the  committee  of  that  inilitution  that  the  Author 
fhould  viftt,  and  give  medical  affiilance  to,  the  fick  prifoners  in  the 
gaols  in  London,  Weftminfter,  and  Southwark  ;  the  prapofal  was 
approved  of,  on  March  25,  1776,  and  the  Author  immediately  un¬ 
dertook  the  charge.  From  that  time,  to  the  14th  of  September, 
he  informs  us  that  *  380  perfons  have  been  cured  of  various  com¬ 
plaints,  moftly  of  the  putrid  kind;’  and  adds  that  the  Public  will 
be  convinced,  ‘  from  the  experiment  their  charitable  donation  [that 
of  the  Weflminfier-chariiy ]  has  enabled  him  to  make,  what  good  will 
arife  from  a  permanent  effabliftiment  for  the  relief  of  lick  pri¬ 
soners/ — at  a  comparatively  fra  all  expence. 

The  Author’s  medical  attendance  on  the  imprifoned  fick,  gave 
him  opportunities  of  being  an  intimate  witnefs  of  their  local 
diftrefl'es,  and  a  competent  judge  of  the  circumftances  by  which 
shofe  diftreffes  are  occafioned,  or  at  leaft  highly  aggravated.  Among 
thefe  la  ft  may  be  reckoned,  thejwant  of  frefti  air,  uncleanlinefs, 
and  the  almoft  total  inefficacy  of  the  provifions  made  by  the  legifla- 
ture,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  prefent  time,  refpedting  this 
particular  objedt.  It  appears  that  even  the  recent  aft,  14  Geo.  III. 
cap.  59,  is  already  become  a  dead  letter;  the  regulations  prefcribed 
by  it  being,  in  general,  very  little  attended  to,  and  in  fome  alliances 
totally  neglecled. 

The  detail  which  the  Author  gives  of  the  various  fpecies  of  mifery 
obferved  by  him,  in  the  dreadful  manfions  which  he  has  vifited, 
in  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  fundtion,  will,  we  hope,  by  means 
of  his  pamphlet,  or  the  prefent  account  of  it,  come  under  the  notice, 
and  excite  the  attention,  of  thofe  who  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  re¬ 
move  or  alleviate  them.  We  hope  too,  that  this  detail  may  ftimulate 
them  to  inquire  into  and  redlify  thofe  flagrant  abufes,  by  which 
thefe  diftreffes  are,  in  part  at  leaft,  occafioned. 

Toward  the  clofe  of  this  pamphlet,  the  Author  gives  a  fhort  account 
of  the  fituation,  behaviour.  So c.  of  the  convidls  on  board  the  Juftitia ; 
and  though  there  are  grounds  to  hope  that  the  new  mode  of  punifh- 
ment  there  infiidled  may  ultimately  produce  the  good  effedls  intended 
by  it,  fome  further  regulations  appear  to  be  wanting.  Among  the 
defedls  of  this  infant  political  inilitution,  we  may  reckon  the  total 

want 
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want  of  medical  and  ghoftly  advice. — ‘  No  clergyman,*  fays  the 
Author,  *  vifits  the  convi&s,  nor  have  they  any  medical  abidance: 
twelve  are  now  fick,  and  unable  to  move  their  heads  from  the  boards 
on  which  they  lye.— The  dozen  confined  to  the  boards  are  ill  of  a 
low  nervous  fever,  moftly  accompanied  with  a  purging. — Some  of 
them  have  been  ill  a  month  ;  and  others,  by  repeated  relapfes,  are 
feeble  and  not  able  to  walk  yet  they  have  received  no  medical 
abidance.* — They  want  likewife  room,  and  air:  the  Author  never- 
thelefs  confiders  the  aJs  as  excellent;  and  that  ‘  it  already  begins  to 
fhew  its  good  eife&s  upon  thofe  under  punishment.’ 

Poetical. 

Art.  29.  A  Monody  facrcd  to  the  Memory  of  Elizabeth  Duchefs  of 
Northumberland .  Addreffed  to  his  Giace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland.  4to.  1  s.  Dodiley. 

By  no  means  worthy  of  the  fubject.  The  fird  line  evinces  a  want 
of  take  and  delicacy  : 

“  Hark!  whence  that  loud  funereal  yell.'* 

Had  the  Author  alluded  to  the  grief  of  the  tiger,  which  her  Grace 
fometime  kept,  the  ugly  word  yell  might  have  had  fome  propriety. 

“  And  chear  the  grave’s  dull  horrors  with  a  long.” 

The  poet  mud  have  been  dull  indeed,  when  he  gave  that  epithet  to 
horror. 

“  Beneath  thy  frniles  reviving  Science  rear’d 
“  With  brighter  njerdure  her  immortal  head.** 

The  head  of  Science  is  here  defcribed  as  green  ;  the  Writer  certainly 
took  the  image  from  his  own.  XI i s  poverty  of  imagination  has  been 
fo  very  di  lire  fling,  that  lie  has  at  lait  been  obliged  to  defcribe  the 
funeral  ceremony  : 

“  - and  lo  !  the  mitred  prelate  Hands, 

((  The  facred  volume  trembling  in  his  hands, 

“  The  lad  fad  obfequies  prepared  to  pay,” - 

And  the  finging  boys  : 

“  As  the  deep  chorus  chaunt  th’  according  lay.’* 

Nay,  the  very  accident  that  happened  at  the  time  in  Wedminfter* 
Abbey,  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  building  : 

“  - - What  meant  that  awful  found 

That  fhook  the  pillars  of  the  trembling  ifle, 

“  And  dafh’d  yon  ancient  portal  to  the  ground  ? 

Well  may  thy  pillars  fhake” - 

This  Monody  is  inferior  to  the  Author’s  Defcripth ve  Poem  *,  mem? 
tioned  in  our  lad  Month’s  Review,  and  by  no  means  anfwerable  to 
the  ‘  hopes*  we  had  conceived  of  ‘  better  things’  from  the  fame 
Writer. 

Art.  30.  Additions  to  the  Diaboliad .  By  the  fame  Author, 

4to.  1  s.  Kearfly. 

Our  opinion  of  the  Diaboliad  was  given  in  the  lad  Review.  The 
Author  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  three  or  four  new  chara&ers. 
He  will,  probably,  add  to  his  building,  till  he  overloads  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

*  See  Review,  Feb.  p*  156, 
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Religious  and  Controversial: 

Art.  31.  An  Argument  for  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion:  in 
which  the  Principles  of  Free  thinkers  are  examined.  By  the  Rev, 
James  Williamfon,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  8vo.  is. 
Oxford  printed.  Sold  by  Rivington  in  London. 

We  have  carefully  perufed  this  pamphlet,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  lay  before  our  Readers  the  fubftance  of  fome  new  argument  in 
favour  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  :  but,  though  we  meet  with 
many  juft  ideas,  they  are  ranged  fo  immethodically,  and  exprelfed  fo 
©bfcurely,  that  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the 
drift  of  our  Author’s  reafoning.  If  he  wifhes  his  argument  to  prove 
an  effectual  antidote  againftthe  principles  of  Free-thinkers,  we  would 
advife  him  to  ftate  it  more  logically,  and  to  exprefs  it  with  more 
precifion.  Before  he  gives  himfelf  that  trouble,  however,  he  will 
do  well  to  be  certain,  that  his  main  argument  is  better  than  one 
which  he  has  introduced  by  the  way  ;  “  That  the  difficulties  to  be 
found  both  in  revelation  and  natural  philofophy,  are  a  proof  that 
ghey  come  from  God  ;  fince  it  is  the  prerogative  of  his  works  to  be 
unfearchable.”  This  old  dodlrine  of  credo  quia  impojjibile  has  had 
its  day  ;  it  is  now,  furely,  high  time  that  it  fhould  be  exploded — 
gt  kail  frtm  oar  feats  of  learning  and  fcience ;  unlefs  we  mean  to 
Samp  the  fgnature  of  Divinity  on  whim  and  myfticifm,  and  to  make 
our  phiiofophers  Cartefan s,  and  our  divines  Baebmenttes. 

Art.  32.  A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tbo.  Twining,  May  31,  1775,  in  Downton,  Wilts,  by  John 
Sturch  ;  and  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  fame  occafton,  by  Jofhua 
Toulmin,  A.  M.  Together  with  an  Introductory  D'tfcourfe ,  by 
John  Mills,  and  a  ConfeJJion  of  Faith ,  by  Tho.  Twining,  gvo. 
s  s.  Buckland,  &c.  1776. 

The  feveral  pieces  contained  in  this  publication,  are  pious  and 
rational ;  and  muft,  no  doubt,  prove  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
more  liberal  part  of  the  Diftenters. 

Art.  33.  A  Theological  Survey  of  the  Human  Underjlanding.  In¬ 
tended  as  an  Antidote  againll  modern  Deifm.  8vo,  5  s.  Printed 
at  Salifbury,  and  fold  in  London  by  Wallis  and  Co,  1776. 

The  Author’s  defign  in  this  performance  is  to  eftablifti  the  doc* 
trine  of  divine  grace  communicated  to  the  mind  of  man,  or  the 
known  principles  of  reafon  independently  of  a  written  revelation  : 
for  this  purpofe  he  endeavours  to  ffiew,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
fupernaturally  endowed  with  a  divine  principle,  which  counteradla 
the  evil  principle,  natural  to  him  in  confequence  of  the  lapfe  of  his 
£rft  parents,  and  which  is  the  fource  of  his  faith  in  God,  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  foul.  He  fuppofes  that  this  principle,  which  he 
denominates  a  diftinft  fenfation  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  fometimes 
a  fpiritual  medium  or  organ,  is  the  true  foundation  of  theology. 
This  feems,  as  far  we  have  been  able  to  dilcover  it,  to  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  fcope  of  his  reafoning  ;  but  he  has  colledled  together  fuch  a 
mafs  of  heterogeneous  matter,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  fight  the 
objedt  at  which  he  ultimately  aims.  And  we  much  fear,  however 
laudable  his  defign  may  be,  that  this  theological  Survey  wil}  anfwer 

very 
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very  little  purpofe,  either  in  the  way  of  antidote  againd  deifm,  or  of 
indru&ion  and  edification  to  believers. 


SERMONS  preached  December  13,  1776,  being  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  Public  Fast  ;  continued:  See  our  lad 
Month’s  Review,  p.  160. 

XXIII.  'Judgment  begun  in  the  Houfe  of  God,  to  be  finijhed  on  its  Eng - 
mies — Preached  in  Duke-Street  Chapel,  Weftminder.  By  G.  Mar¬ 
riott,  Redlor  of  Alphamdone  in  Efl'ex,  Le&urer  of  St.  Luke’s,  &c. 
4to.  1  s.  Flexney,  &c. 

Differs  from  moll  of  the  Fad  Sermons,  in  this  refpeft, — that /V 
pery  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Author’s  fears  and  apprehenfions,  and 
the  main  theme  of  his  animated  and  not  inelegant  declamation.  We 
approve  his  zeal  againd  the  Babylonidi  harlot,  fo  far  as  it  is  pru¬ 
dently  and  feafonably  exerted  ;  but  we  do  not  think  the  Fad-day 
was  the  proper  time  for  giving  the  old  Jezebel  her  drejjing. 

XXIV.  Subjection  to  the  higher  Powers.  A  Sermon  by  S.  John 
Chryfodom,  Patriarch  of  Condantinople,  near  14C0  Years  ago, 
explaining  that  celebrated  Paffage  upon  Government,  Rom.  xiii* 
1  — 11.  Tranflated  from  the  Greek,  and  preached  to  a  Country 
Congregation.— -To  which  is  added,  a  Letter  from  a  late  judge, 
concerning  the  Right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  Colonies.  With 
an  Appendix.  By  Ed.  Lewis,  M.  A.  Reftor  of  Waterdock  and 
Emington,  Oxon.  410.  1  s.  Oxford  printed,  and  fold  by  Ri» 

vington  in  London. 

What  have  the  fubje&s  of  a  free  government  to  do  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  fentiments  of  this  venerable  Have  #  ?  St.  Chryfoflom’s  notions  of 
paffive  obedience  might  found  well  enough  on  the  ihores  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  but  we  are  little  obliged  to  his  tranflator  for  naturalizing  them 
in  Britain. 

The  «  Letter  from  a  Judge,’  which  is  here  ditched  to  the  good 
Father’s  antique  mantle,  like  a  patch  of  Spittalfields  tabby  on  a  piece 
of  old  tapeftry,  is  faid  to  have  been  written,  in  1763,  by  the  late  Sir 
Jofeph  Yeates,  and  addreffed  to  Chriftopher  Griffith,  Efq;  at  that 
time  member  for  the  county  of  Berks ;  and  contains  fome  arguments 
in  fupport  of  the  defign  of  taxing  America,  which  have,  fmce,  been 
irrefragably  anfwered  by  the  advocates  on  the  other  fide. 

Of  Mr.  Lewis’s  amiable  candor,  moderation,  and  decency  of  de¬ 
portment  in  the  field  of  controverfy,  take  the  following  fpecimen, 
from  his  Appendix  : 

After  an  inve&ive,  in  the  hacknied  drain,  againd  modern  pa- 
tiiotifm,  he  thus  proceeds :  4  Suppofe  that  in  confequence  of  there 
patriotic  notions  of  a  natural  and  inalienable  right,  Sc c. — I  fliould 
Ihcot  my  worthy  friend  and  neighbour,  the  collector  of  the  window 
tax,  who,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  whole  legidature,  attempted 
to  enter  my  houfe,  in  order  to  didrain  my  goods,  and  to  fell  them. 


•  Every  man  is  a  dave,  who  lives  in  fubjeftioa  to  a  delpotic  go¬ 
vernment. 

VQ 
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to  pay  the  faid  tax.  Does  Reason  fay,  I  fhould  merit  applaufe  as  a 
patriot  and  friend  to  Liberty,  or  that  1  ought  to  be  hanged  as  a  rebel 
and  a  murderer.  Think  as  you  pleafe,  but  I  am  fure  my  confcience 
would  fly  in  my  face,  and  tell  me  that  hanging  was  too  gentle  a 
death  for  fuch  a  villain.’  [fo  far  you  fay  well,  Mr.  Lewis — go  on, 
Sir  !]  *  But  at  the  feme  time,  does  not  there  feem  to  be  foine  rea- 

fon  that  that  factious  leveller,  Dr.  Price ,  fhouid  meet  with  the  fame 
fate,  with  his  liberty  book,  lying  calculations,  and  city  cup  dangling 
at  his  backfide  [O  fye,  Mr,  Lewis’]  in  readinefs  to  receive  [hold 
your  nofe,  Reader  !]  the  lall  difcharge  of  nature  [out  upon  you, 
Mr.  Lewis !]  in  her  1  aft  efforts,  and  for  a  recompence  to  Jack  Ketch, 
for  executing  a  deed  of  more  merit,  than  that  whereby  its  prefent 
owner  gained  it.’ — Enough  of  Mailer  Lewis,  Rebtor  of  Waterllock 
and  Emington  ! 

XXV.  National  Profperity  and  National  Religion  in  reparably  connected. 

By  C.  De  Coetiogon,  M.  A.  8vo.  i  s.  Oliver,  &c. 

We  are  feidom  difpofed  to  controvert  the  doblrines  ufually  enforced 
at  the  Lock-,  and  were  we,  at  this  time,  inclined  to  animadvert  on 
fome  of  the  immoderately  good  things  advanced  in  the  prefent  fermon, 
we  fnould  be  effeftually  withheld  by  the  benevolent  words  printed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  viz.  “  For  the  benefit  of  the  Lock 
HofpitalT 

XXVI.  The  Scripture  Precept  of  Subjection  to  Civil  Government ,  fated 
and  enforced — At  Nottingham,  by  Thomas  Prentice,  Svo.  6  d, 
Boofey,  See. 

Another  pious  recommendation  of  the  flavifh  dobtrine  of  paffive  obe¬ 
dience.  According  to  this  Gentleman’s  principles,  if  taken  in  their 
full  extent  (of  which  he  is,  perhaps,  not  aware)  the  Glorious  Revo¬ 
lution  was  a  mod  unchriflian  meafure.  This  Preacher  may  be  a  fin- 
cere,  well-meaning  divine,  but  he  is  a  very  indifferent  politician. 
XXVII.  The  Nature  of  religious  Abfinence ,  as  a  Means  of  depreciating 
national  Calamities .  and  averting  the  heavy  'Judgments  of  God,  By 
the  Rev.  George  Kelly,  jun,  B.  A.  late  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford* 
4to.  6  d.  Bew. 

Having  expended  our  whole  flock  of  praife  on  the  Fafl-Sermons 
of  an  Hurd,  a  Butler,  a  Radcliff,  a  Stebbing,  aLeland,  & c.  we  are 
forry  to  find  that  we  have  none  left  for  the  performance  of  poor 
Mr.  Kelly  :  who  feems  to  be  a  mighty  good  fort  of  man* 

Single  SERMONS  on  various  Oc caftans, 

I.  Preached  at  the  Anniverfary  Meeting  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  May  9,  1776.  By  Beilby  Porteus* 
D.  D,  now  Bifhop  of  Chefler.  4to.  1  s.  Bathuril. 

A  pathetic  and  elegant  recommendation  of  this  excellent  charity  ; 
including  a  juft  and  proper  encomium  on  our  clergy.  To  the  fer¬ 
mon  is  added,  ‘  A  Lift  of  the  annual  account  of  the  contributions  to 
the  charity,  from  1721  to  1776  inclufive  ;  in  order  to  ftiew  the  gra¬ 
dual  increafe  and  decline  thereof :  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  benevo¬ 
lent  intention  of  fo  good  an  inftitution,  by  which  fo  many  valuable 
members  to  fociety  have  been  raifed,  will  never  be  fuffered  to  lan- 
guifh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  liberality 
of  the  times.’ 


II.  Before 
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II.  Before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Jan.  30,  1777.  By  John  Lord 

Bilhop  of  Bangor.  ^to.  is.  Robfon. 

There  is  nothing  here  unfriendly  to  civil  Liberty,  as  duly  rege¬ 
lated,  and  fupported  on  jull  and  confiitutional  principles. 

III.  Before  the  Governors  of  Addenbrook’s  Hofpital,  June  27,  1776, 
in  Great  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Cambridge.  By  John  Warren, 
D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Ely*  4to.  is  Davis,  Sc  c. 

Pubiifhed  for  the  beneiit  of  the  charity; — with  a  Bate  of  the 
hofpital.  > 

IV.  The  Prof  effort  of  the  Gofpcl  under  the  flrcngcf  Obligations  to  la¬ 
bour  to  difinguijh  themfelvss  by  an  eminent  Degree  oj  Piety  and  Vir¬ 
tue  : —  At  St.  Thomas’s,  Jan.  i,  1777,  ior  the  Benefit  ot  the  Cha¬ 
rity  School  in  Gravel  lane  Southwark.  By  Jofeph  Towers.  8vo. 
6  d.  Johnfon,  &c. 

V.  The  Nature,  NeccJJity ,  and  Advantage  cf  the  religious  Objerwatism 
of  the  Sabbath — ii  lull  rated,  Sc  c.  For  the  Encouragement  of  a  So¬ 
ciety  for  fupprehing  the  Profanation  of  the  Lord  s  Day.  By  C .  33 e 
Coetlogon,  M.  A.  8vo.  6  d.  Matthews. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Gentlemen, 

Y  HAVE  been  much  pleafed  with  the  Review  given,  in  your  fafij 
Appendix,  of  Bufchivgs  Tour  in  Brandenburg — but  I  have  met  with 
fome  fceptical  untravelled  people,  who  feem  not  very  ready  to  credit 
v/hat  you  tell  us,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  To 
the  veracity  of  the  account  there  given,  I  can,  however,  add  my 
tefiimony  as  an  eye-vvitnefs.  1  very  lately  pafied  fome  time  in  that 
capital ;  and  I  can,  with  great  truth,  affure  the  Public  (by  your  fa¬ 
vour)  that  Berlin  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  ‘  largetf  cities  in  Europe.*' 
It  cannot  be  much  lefs  (as  to  the  extent  of  ground  on  which  R 
ft  and  s)  than  Paiis:  and  this,  I  believe,  is  afcertained  by  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan,  pubiifhed  by  Field  Marlhal  Schmettaw.  The  Erect  in 
which  I  refidcd,  is  above  four  Englith  miles  long,  in  a  Brait  line.— 
The  number  of  Jireets,  and  houfes  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Breets  and  houfes  in  London  and  Paris ;  becaufe  there  are, 
in  Berlin,  no  little,  narrow,  crooked,  damp,  and  dark  Breets,  courts, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  which  difgrace  the  capitals  of  England  and 
France  ;  and  becaufe  the  houfes,  which,  in  general,  are  itately  and 
fpacious,  have  out  offices,  court-yards,  and  gardens  belonging  to 
them.  There  are,  alfo,  great  numbers  of  %uares,  and  other  open, 
public  places.  Many  of  the  principal  Breets  are,  moreover,  fo  wide, 
that  fix  coaches  may  run  abreaB  in  them,  without  incommoding 
the  foot  pafiengers  on  either  fide  :  and  the  crofs  Breets  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  three  coaches  at  once. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  here,  the  magnificence  and  elegance  of 
Potfdam  ;  even  with  refpedt  to  the  private  houfes.  Thefe  aie,  ge¬ 
nerally,  built  at  the  King’s  expence.  Common  tradefmen,  foldiers, 
invalids,  orphans, —  nay  beggars ,  are  lodged,  at  Potfdam,  in  edi¬ 
fices,  which,  any  where  elie,  might  ferve  for  men  of  rank,  fortune, 
and  tafie.  One  of  the  King’s  valets  de  chambre,  lives  in  a  palace 
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fit  for  a  fovereign  prince.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  cuftomhdufe 
at  Rome,  which  is  decorated  with  the  noble  remains  of  the  temples 
of  Antoninus  and  Faujlina .  It  has  a  magnificent  flight  of  twelve 
fluted  columns  in  the  front,  which  are  above  fixty  feet  long.  The 
windows  confift  of  polifhed  plate-glafs.  The  Military  Orphan  and 
Workhoufe  is,  in  grandeur  and  neatnefs,  perhaps  equal  to  Greenwich 
Hofpital ;  in  which  foreigners,  and  after- ages,  will  juftly  admire 
the  royal  munificence  of  the  founder,  and  the  noble  charity  of  this 
opulent  and  powerful  nation. 

I  intended  a  few  obfervations  on  the  Pruffian  Tobacco  trade ;  but, 
fufpetting  that  you  will  not  like  an  epiftle  the  better  for  its  great 
length,  I  will,  for  the  prefent,  only  add,  that  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

,  Your  conftant  reader  and  humble  fervant, 

March;,  1777.  r.e.R. 


Errata  in  the  Reviews  for  January  and  February. 

P.  21,  1.  8,  for  injlrufted ,  r.  entrujled. 

—  23,  1.  12,  del.  nor. 

- — 24,  1.  penult,  for  1 776,  r.  1766. 

—  48,  par.  3,  i.  2 — 3,  r  tragedy  of  Mariamne. 

—  50,  Rouffeau,  of  Geneva,  being,  by  rniftake,  mentioned  inftead 

of  the  famous  poet  of  that  name,  our  Readers  are  defired  to 
correct  their  copies  with  the  pen,  left  a  refpe&able  character 
fhould,  in  any  degree,  fufter,  by  the  error  continuing  to 
Hand  in  the  page:  fee  more  on  this  head,  p.  103,  of  laft 
Month’s  Review. 

In  February. 

— *  ico,  I.  7,  after  virtue,  put  a  comma . 

—  123,  1.  2,  after  purity,  a  cotnmay 

— -  133,  1.  6,  for  proper  currency ,  r.  paper  currency . 

—  144,  par.  2,  1.  21,  for  redie  and  retro ,  13  per  arjin  &  Thejlnt  r. 

re  ’die  &  retro ^  and  per  Arfin  &  Thcfin. 

%*  In  the  Errata  at  the'end  of  January,  for  Gatmia ,  r.  Gahnia . 

£3*  We  are  much  obliged  to  L.  for  his  lift  of  Errata  in  our  laft 
volume,  although  forry  to  find  them  fo  numerous;  but  we  muft,  in 
excufe,  repeat ,  to  this  Correfpondent,  what  we  have  had  frequent 
cccafion  to  prefent  to  the  notice  of  our  Readers — the  great  difficulty, 
or,  rather,  impojjibility ,  of  rendering  a  periodical  publication  very 
corredt. — Where  Authors  do  not  regularly  fee  the  proof-fheets  of 
what  they  have  fenr  to  the  prefs,  or  have  not  fufficient  time,  or  op¬ 
portunity,  for  reviling  them,  it  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  fhould 
their  works  efcape,  altogether,  fuch  little  flips  as  thofe  which  have, 
with  propriety!,  been  pointed  out  by  our  Correfpondent :  whofe 
future  obfervations,  as  occaflon  may  offer,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

A,  B.  will  find  the  article  relating  to  Rovjfeau ,  in  Review,  vol.  xl. 
p.  I09.  The  reference  in  the  index  has  a  9  inftead  of  the  cypher. 


t  Except  in  a  few  inftances,  wherein  we  cannot  agree  with  our 

friendly  Corre&or*  •  V  ,v 
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Art.  I.  The  Hiflory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain .  By  N 
Robert  Watfon,  LL.D,  Profeii'or  of  Philofophy  and  Rhetoric 
in  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  In  Two  Volumes.  410.  1 1. 

16  s.  Cadell,  &c.  1777. 

IN  any  period  in  which  one  country  rifes  fo  far  fuperior 
to  all  others  in  power  and  confequence,  as  to  extend  its 
dominions  through  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  render 
its  connections  and  influence  univerfal,  its  affairs  become  fo 
interwoven  with  thofe  of  other  countries,  that  there  may  be 
a  convenience  and  propriety  in  making  its  hiRory  the  bafis 
of  the  general  hiRory  of  mankind  in  that  period.  By  this 
means,  the  hiRorical  picture,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  mafler, 
while  it  is  filled  with  an  immenfe  variety  of  figures,  will  preferve 
an  unity  of  defign  ;  the  mod  intereRing  fcenes  and  characters  will 
be  brought  into  full  view  ;  and  thofe  of  lefs  importance  will 
appear  in  their  proper  Rate  of  inferiority,  in  the  back-ground 
of  the  piece.  Thus,  the  hiftories  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
Rates,  ate  not  improperly  made  the  ground  of  the  general  hiRosy 
of  the  periods  in  which  they  fiourifhed.  In  like  manner,  if,  during 
a  feries  of  years,  a  fingle  individual  Rands  forth  in  public  view  as 
the  principal  agent  in  political  affairs,  deciding  the  fate  of  na¬ 
tions  and  empires  by  his  fuperior  fagacity  cr  valour,  the  annals 
offuch  a  prince  will  naturally  include  the  general  hiRory  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  The  hiRory  of  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
is,  for  that  fhort  period,  the  hiRory  of  the  world. 

The  degree  of  fuperiority  to  which  the  Emperor  Charles  V*. 
arofe,  and  which  he  maintained  through  a  long  courfe  of  years, 
entitles  him  to  that  elevated  Ration  in  hiRory  which  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  has  given  him.  But  it  may  be  queRioned,  whether  his  foa 
Philip  has  an  equal  claim  to  be  exhibited  at  full  length,  as  the 
firR :  figure  in  the  piece,  in  the  Succeeding  period.  The  great 
events  of  this  period  might  perhaps  more  properly  have  been 
Vql.  LYI.  R  *  *  related 
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related  as  portions  of  the  general  hiftory  of  Europe,  or  of 
feveral  countries  in  which  they  happened,  than  referred  to  the 
Yeign  of  Philip  II.  By  adopting  this  latter  plan,  the  Author 
of  the  prefent  work  has,  we  think,  been  fometimes  led  into  an 
unneceflary  minutenefs  of  detail ;  and  has  obliged  himfelf  to 
clofe  his  narrative,  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands 
were  in  an  unfettled  ftate,  and  to  leave  his  Readers  in  fufpencc 
concerning  their  iffue. 

If  this  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  defeat  in  our  Author’s  general 
plan,  he  will,  however,  be  readily  allowed  no  inconfiderable 
fhareof  merit  from  the  execution  of  the  work.  He  has  collected 
with  judgment  a  variety  of  valuable  materials,  and  arranged 
them  with  perfpicuity.  His  ftyle,  though  not  highly  finifhed, 
is  clear,  and  except  in  a  few  inftances,  correct.  The  reflec¬ 
tions  which  are  occafionally  interfperfed  through  the  work, 
if  they  do  not  difcover  thofe  extenfive  views,  and  that  profound 
penetration  which  we  admire  in  fome  of  the  ancient,  and  in  a 
few  of  the  modern,  hiflorians,  are  yet  manly  and  judicious, 
and  fhew  the  Author  to  be  a  true  friend  to  the  religious  and 
civil  liberties  of  mankind. 

When  he  relates  the  horrid  perfections  which  were  carried 
on  by  Philip,  particularly  under  the  duke  of  Alva>  againft  the  j 
Proteftants,  we  often  find  him  (without  departing  from  the 
dignity  of  the  hiftorian)Jexprefling  an  honeft  indignation  againft 
the  hateful  fpirit  which  occafioned  them.  His  account  of  the 
origin  and  efteCts  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  inquifition  in  Spain 
is  as  follows : 

4  This  tribunal,  which,  although  it  was  not  the  parent,  has  been, 
the  nurfe  and  guardian  of  ignorance  and  fuperfiition,  in  every  king¬ 
dom  into  which  it  has  been  admitted,  was  introduced  into  Spain  near 
a  century  before  the  prefent  period,  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ;  and  1 
was  principally  intended  to  prevent  the  relapfe  of  the  Jews  and  Moors, 
who  had  been  converted,  or  pretended  to  be  converted  to  the  faith  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  Its  jurifdiCtion  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews 
and  Moors,  but  extended  to  all  thofe  who,  in  their  pra&ice  or  opi¬ 
nions,  differed  from  the  eftabliflied  church.  In  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  there  were  eighteen  different  inquisitorial 
courts ;  having  each  of  them  its  counfellors,  termed  apofiolic  inqui- 
fitors,  its  fecretaries,  ferjeants,  and  other  officers  ;  and  befides  thefe, 
there  were  twenty  thoufand  familiars  difperfed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  aCted  as  fpies  and  informers,  and  were  employed  to  appre¬ 
hend  all  fufpeCted  perfons,  and  to  commit  them  for  their  trial,  to  the 
prifons  which  belonged  to  the  inquifition.  By  thefe  familiars,  pet- 
fons  were  feized  on  bare  fufpicion ;  and,  in  contradiction  to  the 
common  rules  of  law,  they  were  put  to  the  torture,  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  inquifitors,  without  being  confronted  either  with  their 
accufers,  or  with 'the  witneffes  on  whofe  evidence  they  were  condem¬ 
ned.'  The  punilhments  inflicted  were  more  or  lefs  dreadful,  according 

the  pprice  ah*d  humour  of  the  judges.  The  unhappy  victims  were 

either 
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either  ftrangled,  or  committed  to  the  flames,  or  loaded  with  chains, 
and  fhut  up  in  dungeons  during  life.  Their  effects  were  confifcated, 
and  their  families  ftigmatifed  with  infamy. 

This  inftitution  was,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  produce  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  religious  profeffion,  but  it  had  a  tendency  likewife  to  de- 
ilroy  the  fweets  of  focial  life;  to  banilh  all  freedom  of  thought  and 
fpeech  ;  to  difturb  men’s  minds  with  the  moft  difquieting  apprehen- 
fions,  and  to  produce  the  moft  intolerable  flavery,  by  reducing  per- 
fons  of  all  ranks  of  life  to  a  ftate  of  abjedt  dependence  upon  pricfts ; 
whofe  integrity,  were  it  even  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  as  in 
every  falfe  religion  it  is  lefs,  mull  have  been  corrupted  by  the  un* 
controuled  authority  which  they  were  allowed  to  exercife. 

Such,  nearly,  were  the  fentiments  which  even  the  Spaniards  en¬ 
tertained  of  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  at  the  time  when  it  was  eredted. 
But  not  having  had  experience  then  of  its  pernicious  effedls,  and 
confidering  it  as  intended  for  the  chaftifement  of  Jews  and  infidels, 
they  only  murmured  and  complained,  till,  the  yoke  being  wreathed 
about  their  necks,  the  moft  fecret  murmurings  became  dangerous, 
and  often  fatal  to  thofewho  uttered  them.  By  this  tribunal,  a  vifible 
change  was  wrought  in  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  and  referve,  dif- 
truft,  and  jealoufy,  became  the  dillinguilhing  character  of  a  Spaniard. 
It  perpetuated  and  confirmed  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  fuperllition. 
It  inflamed  the  rage  of  religious  bigotry  ;  and,  by  the  cruel  fpedacles 
to  which,  in  the  execution  of  its  decrees,  it  familiarifed  the  people, 
it  nourifhed  in  them  that  ferocious  fpirit,  which,  in  the  Netherlands 
and  America,  they  manifefted  by  deeds  that  have  fixed  an  everlafting 
reproach  on  the  Spanilh  name. 

But  thefe  confiderations  could  not  be  apprehended  by  Philip  ;  nor, 
if  they  had  been  fuggefted  to  him,  would  they  have  had  any  influence 
upon  his  conduft.  He  had  imbibed,  in  all  its  virulence,  that  fpirit 
of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  which  gave  birth  to  the  inquifition.  He 
regarded  heretics  as  the  moft  odious  of  criminals,  and  confidered  a 
departure  in  his  fubjedts  from  the  Romilh  fuperllition,  as  the  moft 
dreadful  calamity  that  could  befal  them.  He  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  tofupport  the  inquifitors  with  all  his  power,  and  he  encouraged 
them  to  exert  themfelves,  in  the  exercife  of  their  office,  with  the 
utmoft  diligence.  The  zeal  and  vigilance  of  thefe  men  fully  corref- 
ponded  to  that  ardour  with  which  their  fovereign  was  inflamed ;  yet 
fo  irrefiltible  in  this  age  was  the  fpirit  of  innovation,  and  fo  great  the- 
force  of  truth,  that  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  had  found  their 
way  even  into  Spain,  and  were  embraced  openly  by  great  numbers 
of  both  fexes,  among  whom  there  were  both  priells  and  nuns.  Even 
the  archbilhop  of  Toledo,  Bartlemi  di  Caranza  y  Miranda ,  was  from 
certain  propofitions  contained  in  a  catechifm  which  he  publilhed, 
fufpedled  to  have  efpoufed  them.  The  inquifitors  informed  the  king 
of  the  grounds  of  their  fufpicion,  anddefired  to  receive  his  inftrudtions 
for  their  conduct.  Caranza  had  been  univerfally  refpedted  as  one  of 
the  moft  virtuous  and  learned  prelates  in  Spain.  Having,  when 
provincial  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominique,  been  carried  by  Philip  into 
England,  as  a  perfon  well  qualified  to  promote  the  re-eftablilhment  of 
popery  in  that  kingdom,  he  had  laboured  with  fo  much  zeal  for  that 
end,  and  thereby  recommended  himfelf  fo  powerfully  to  the  king, 
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that  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  and  fifty  feven,  Philip 
advanced  him  to  the  primacy.  His  fir#  employment,  after  attaining 
this  high  dignity,  was  to  adminiftcr  fpiritual  comfort  to  the  late 
Emperor,  whom  he  attended  in  his  la#  difirefs.  But  the  memory 
of  his  merit  and  fei  vices  was  now  obliterated.  Philip  wrote  to  the 
inquifitors  from  the  Netherlands,  that  they,  muft,  without  heiitation, 
proceed  again  it  the  archbifhop  as  they  would  do  again#  other 
delinquents  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  not  fpare  even  his  own  fon,  if 
they  found  him  guilty  of  herefy.  Caranza  was  accordingly  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  his  revenues  were  fequeilrated.  The  propofitions  in 
his  catechifm,  at  which  the  inquifitors  had  taken  offence,  were  held 
to  be  of  a  difputablc  nature,  even  among  the  Catholics  themfelves. 
3t is  probable,  howeverf  that  fentence  would  have  been  pronounced 
again#  him,  had  not  the  Pope  interpcfed,  and  claimed  an  exclufive 
right  to  decide  the  caufe.  Philip,  anxious  for  the  honour  cf  the  holy 
office,  to  whofe  power  he  was  defirous  that  no  bounds  fhould  be 
prefcrihed,  employed  ail  his  intereft  to  prevail  cn  the  pontiff  to  drop 
his  pretenfions.  But  at  la#  he  himfelf  yielded;  and  Caranza,  after 
having  languished  in  prifon  for  fix  years  and  feven  months,  was 
tranfported  to  Rome,  where  he  was  releafed  from  confinement,  but 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after  he  vvas  fct  at  liberty. 

‘  Before  Philip’s  arrival  in  the  city  of  Valladolid,  an  Autc-de-fe 
had  been  celebrated,  in  which  a  great  number  of  proteftants  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  There  were  fliii  in  the  prifons  of  the  in- 
quifition  more  than  thirty  perfons,  again#  whom  the  fame  dreadful 
punifhment  had  been  denounced.  Philip,  eager  to  give  public  proof, 
as  early  as  poflible,  of  his  abhorrence  of  thele  innovators,  defired  the 
inquifitors  to  fix  a  day  for  their  execution.  The  dreadful  ceremony, 
(more  repugnant  to  humanity,  as  well  as  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriflian 
religion,  than  the  mo#  abominable  facrifices  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  pagan  world)  was  conducted  with  the  greate#  folemnity  which 
the  inquifitors  could  devife ;  and  Philip,  attended  by  his  fon  Don 
Carlos,  by  his  After  and  by  his  courtiers  and  guards,  fat  within 
fight  of  the  unhappy  vi&ims.  After  hearing  a  fermon  from  the 
bifnop  of  Zamora,  he  role  from  his  feat,  and  having  drawn  his 
fiwo  d,  as  a  fignal,  that  with  it  he  would  defend  the  holy  faith,  he 
caufed  an  oath  to  be  adminiftered  to  him  by  the  Inquifitor  General, 
that  he  would  fupport  the  inquifition  and  its  mimilers,  again#  all 
heretics  and  apoftates,  or  o  hers  who  Ihould  attempt  to  oppcfeit; 
and  would  compel  his  fubjefts  every  where  co  yield  obedience  to  its 
decrees.  Among  the  proteftants  condemned,  there  vvas  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  ol  Don  Carlos  di  SeJJd\  who,  when  the  executioners  were 
conducting  him  to  the  flake,  called  out  to  the  king  for  mercy,  faying, 
and  can#  thou  thus,  O  king,  witnefs  the  torments  of  thy  fubje&s  ? 
fiave  us  from  this  cruel  death  ;  we  do  not  deferve  it.”  “  No,” Philip 
ffiernly  replied,  “  I  would  myfelf  carry  wood  to  burn  my  own  fon, 
were  he  fach  a  wretch  as  thou.”  After  which,  he  beheld  the 
horrid  fpe6facle  that  followed,  with  a  compofure  and  tranquillity  that 
betokened  the  mo#  unfeeling  heart.  This  dreadful  feverity.  joined 
with  certain  rigid  laws,  enadiedto  prevent  theimportation  of  Lutheran 
books,  fcon  produced  the  defired  e fife 61.  After  the  celebration  of 
another  Autb-deTe,  in  which  about  fifty  proteftants  fufftacd,  all  the 
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reft,  if  there  were  any  who  f  ill  remained,  either  concealed  their 
fentiments,  or  made  their  efcape  into  foreign  parts.’ 

The  character  of  Philip,  Who  was  fteaqily,  and  from  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  bigot  in  religion,  and  a  tyiant  in  poll t  cs,  is  admirably 
eontrafted  by  that  of  William  I  prince  ot  Orange,  J  he  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  contains  many  ince  eft  mg 
particulars  in  the  conduit  of  this  great  man,  affords  a  proof 
of  the  Writer’s  impartiality,  in  relating  without  dilguiie  the 
errors  and  mifconduit  of  the  reformers. 

*  William  could  nor,  either  with  fafety  or  honour,  have  left  his 
army  fooner  than  he  did.  From  Orfcy,  where  it  was  difbandcd,  he 
went,  attended  only  by  his  own  dornetticsT  and  a  company  of  horfe, 
to  Campenin  Overyffel,  and  from  thence  he  patted  over  the  Zuider 
fea  to  Unchuyfen  ;  where  he  was  joyfully  received,  and  ail  his 
directions  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  place,  were  carried  immedi¬ 
ately  into  execution.  After  flaying  there  for  fome  days,  and  viiiting 
the  other  towns  in  the  province,  he  fet  out  for  Haerlem  ;  having  ap¬ 
pointed  a  convention  of  the  States  to  be  held  in  that  city,  to  conftder 
of  the  prefenf  fituation  of  their  aftairs.  His  arrival  excited  in  perfons 
of  all  ranks  the  moll  unfeigned  joy  ;  but  this  joy,  he  perceived,  was 
greatly  allayed  by  their  apprehenlions  of  being  unable  to  reiift  an 
enemy,  before  whom  he  himfe’f,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
had  beenobliged  to  retire.  The  hr  ft  objedt  of  his  attention  was  to 
raife  their  drooping  fpirits,  by  making  them  fenfible  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  peftelfed  in  the  nature  and  fituation  of  their  country, 
which,  while  they  retained  their  fuperiority  at  fea,  and  ailed  in  con¬ 
cert,  would  render  abortive  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to 
reduce  them.  The  magnanimity  which  he  diiplayed  difrufed  itfelf 
into  every  breaft  ;  and  the  deputies  •  unanimoafly  declared,  that  they 
would  be  entirely  governed  by  his  counfel  in  all  their  conduCl,  and 
would  lay  down  their  lives  fooner  than  abandon  that  invaluable 
liberty,  without  which  they  thought  life  itfelf  was  not  defirable. 

In  the  prefent  temper  of  their  minds,  William  might  have  ruled 
the  people  of  the  riiaritime  provinces  with  an  abfoliitc  fway  ;  but  he 
knew  there  was  a  much  fafer  as  well  as  a  more  effectual  method  of  ex- 
ercifing  power,  and  wifely  refolded  to  confult  the  States  in  every 
matter  of  importance,  and  to  take  upon  himfelfonly  the  execution 
of  their  commands.  For  this  purpofe  he  frequently  convened  them; 
and  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  their  decifions,  he  perfuaded 
them  to  admit  into  their  number  the  deputies  of  twelve  other  cities, 
befides  thofe  of  whom  their  affembly  had  been  hitherto  compofed  :  a 
meafure  which  was  no  lefs  gracious  and  popular,  than  it  was  wife  and 
prudent.  It  flattered  the  vanity  of  thofe  towns  on  which  the  new 
privilege  was  bellowed  ;  engaged  them  to  contribute  with  greater 
alacrity  their  fhare  of  the  public  expences ;  and  drew  the  feverai  dif- 
triils  of  the  province  into  a  ftate  of  more  intimate  union  with  one 
another.  With  the'  States,  thus  increafed  in  number,  the  prince 
applied  himfelf  to  reilify  the  diforders  which  had  prevailed,  and  to 
put  the  province  into  a  pofture  of  defence  againll  the  Spaniards.  It 
had  been  deferred  during  the  late  commotions  by  many  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants,  by  feverai  members  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
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by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who  had  public  employ¬ 
ments ;  which  they  had  been  induced  to  abandon,  either  by  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  popery,  or  their  diffidence  in  the  duration  and  liability 
of  the  prefent  government.  The  numerous  vacancies  which  were 
thus  occafioned,  were  fupplied  with  proteftants ;  and  no  catholic  was 
admitted  into  any  office,  or  allowed  to  take  any  concern  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs.  The  exercife  of  the  Romilh  religion 
was  prohibited  in  the  churches  ;  and  the  only  worfhip  permitted  to 
be  exercifed  publicly,  was  the  protellant,  as  taught  by  Calvin,  and 
pradlifed  in  Geneva,  and  the  Palatinate. 

‘  Thus  far  the  Prince  of  Orange  complied  with  the  inclination  of 
the  people,  by  a  great  majority  of  whom  the  principles  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  had  been  embraced.  But  all  perfecution  on  account  of  religion, 
he  difcouraged  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  His  reafonings  for  tolera¬ 
tion  were  more  fuccefsful  now  in  favour  of  the  papifts,  than  they  had 
been  formerly  with  the  duchefs  of  Parma,  in  behalf  of  the  reformers. 
The  States,  by  his  perfualion,  refolved,  that  no  perfon  whatever 
Ihould  be  molefted  on  account  of  his  religion,  provided  that  he  lived 
quietly,  kept  no  correfpondence  with  the  Spaniards,  and  gave  no 
difturbance  to  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  worfhip.  William  found 
greater  difficulty  in  reflraining  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  army,  than  in 
fettling  either  the  courts  of  juilice  or  the  church.  When  we  reflect  on 
thofe  horrid  fcenes  which  were  exhibited  in  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  his  aflociates,  it  will  not  appear  furprifing,  that 
the  proteftants  fliould  have  conceived  the  moil  violent  animofity 
againft  their  bloody  perfecutors.  They  had  feen  their  deareft  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  befides  many  perfons  whom  they  revered  on  account 
of  the  innocence  and  fan&ity  of  their  lives,  treated  like  the  moil 
flagitious  malefa&ors :  and  many  of  themfelves  had,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  fame  fate,  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  habitations,  and 
to  wander  from  place  to  place,  forlorn  and  indigent.  In  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  their  diilrefs,  they  had  forgot  the  fpirit  of  that  religion  for 
which  they  fuffered ;  and  on  many  occasions,  wrecked  their  ven¬ 
geance  againft  their  enemies  with  a  brutal  fury.  To  the  Spaniards 
who  were  taken  prifoners  at  fea,  the  proteftants  on  board  the  fleet 
gave  no  quarter  ;  while  the  ecclefiaftics,  and  many  others,  whofe 
only  crime  was  their  adherence  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors, 
were  treated  by  the  proteftant  foldiers  with  equal  inhumanity. 

‘  The  count  of  La  Marc,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  was 
fo  far  from  oppofing  thefe  enormities,  that  he  encouraged  his  fol¬ 
diers  in  committing  them.  This  nobleman’s  principal  virtue  was 
intrepidity;  and  under  the  cloak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  and  the  reformed 
religion,  he  feems  to  have  intended  nothing  fo  much  as  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  avarice  or  revenge.  The  Prince  of  ©range,  who  from  hi* 
natural  humanity,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  future  confequence?,,  waa 
utterly  averfe  from  every  fpecies  of  violence,  attempted  to  make  him 
fenfible  of  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  his  condudh  But  finding  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  fucceed,  and  that  the  foldiers  ftill  indulged  them- 
felves  without  controul  in  their  wonted  exceffes,  he  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  cognizance  of  the  States,  and  deftred  them  to  confider  cooly 
what  was  proper  to  be  done.  The  States,  who  were  highly  incenfed 
againft  the  Count,  for  his  contempt  of  iheir  authority,  deprived  him 
5  •£ 
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pf  his  command,  and  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended.  William, 
unwilling  to  forget  the  fervices  which  the  Count  had  performed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  fGon  after  interpofed  in  his  behalf,  and 
prevailed  upon  the  States  to  releafe  him.  But  La  Marc  could  not  di- 
geft  the  affront  which  had  been  offered  him.  He  complained  loudly 
of  the  States  for  their  ingratitude;  boaded  of  his  authority  in  the 
fleet  and  army,  and  attempted  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  fedition  among  the 
people.  The  States  were  meditating  to  feize  him  a  fecond  time,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  his  trial.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange,  prompted 
by  tendemefs  for  his  relations,  and  a  fenfe  of  his  former  fervices, 
diffuaded  them  from  executing  their  defign,  and  advifed  them  to 
buffer  him  to  leave  the  province.  The  States  likened,  though  with 
fome  reluctance  to  this  advice,  and  the  Count  having  left  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  died  foon  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Liege.' 

Dr.  Watfon  clofes  his  general  review  of  the  character  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange,  with  this  fpirited  reply  to  the  charge  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  which  many  catholic  writers  have  brought  againft  him. 

8  It  is  not  to  the  purpofe  which  thePopifh  historians  intended  to 
ferve,  by  their  portraits  of  William's  character,  to  fay  of  him  that  he 
was  ambitious:  in  itfelf,  ambition  merits  neither  praife  nor  blame, 
but  is  culpable  or  laudable  according  to  the  end  at  which  it  afpires, 
and  the  means  which  it  employs.  But  if  we  judge  concerning  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  according  to  this  criterion,  it  mult 
be  impoffible  for  perfons  fo  oppofite  in  their  principles,  as  the  catho¬ 
lic  and  proteftant  hiltorians  to  agree. 

*  If,  with  the  former,  we  place  the  rights  of  all  fovereigns  on  the 
fame  foundation,  without  diitinguifhing  between  an  abfolute  prince 
and  the  fovareign  of  a  free  people,  and  believe  that  every  prince  is 
by  an  indefealible  and  divine  right,  intitled  to  exercife  a  defpotic 
power  over  the  religion  and  liberty  of  his  fubjeCts ;  if  we  believe,  that 
with  the  permifiion  of  the  pope,  a  king  may  violate  his  mod:  folema 
oaths,  and  that  the  obligations  of  his  fubjeCts  to  obedience  remain  in 
force,  even  after  every  condition  upon  which  they  entered  into  them 
has  been  violated  :  ifwithfuch  principles  as  thefe,  we  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  will  be  diflicult  not  to  confider 
him  as  guilty  both  of  perjury  and  rebellion ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the 
molt  favourable  verdiCt  that  can  be  palled  upon  his  conduCt,  is  to  fay, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  criminal  ambition. 

‘  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  the  pontiff’s  pretenlions  to 
the  power  of  fetting  men  at  liberty  from  their  oaths  as  abfurd  and  im¬ 
pious  ;  if  we  regard  the  rights  of  fubjeCts  as  nolefs  facred  than  thofe 
of  kings ;  if  we  diftinguilh  between  a  prince  invefted  with  unlimited 
authority,  and  one  whofe  power  is  circumfcribed  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  date ;  between  a  prince  whofe  right  to  his  dominions  is 
indefeafible,  and  one  who  obtained  his  fovereignty  only  upon  certain 
terms,  which  he  fwore  to  fulfil,  while  his  fubjeCts  engaged  to  yield 
their  obedience  on  condition  of  his  fulfilling  them  ;  in  this  cafe,  our 
judgment  of  William’s  character  will  be  extremely  different  from 
what  it  was  on  the  former  fuppofition.  We  will  [fh all]  not  be  fatis- 
fied  with  barely  afferting  his  innocence  of  thole  crimes  of  which  his 
inemies  have  accufed  him,  but  we  will  [lhall]  confer  upon  him  the 
glorious  appellations  which  his  countrymen  bellowed,  of  the  fatherof 
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his  country,  and  the  guardian  of  its  liberty  and  laws,  who  generoufly 
Lcrificed  his  intereft,  eafe,  and  fafety  to  the  public  good;  and  who, 
frit  by  counfei  and  perfuafion,  and  afterwards  by  force  of  arms,  did 
more  to  refcue  his  fellow  citizens  from  oppreftion,  than  was  ever  done 
in  fuch  untoward  circumftances  by  any  patriot  in  the  world  before.* 
From  thefe  fpecimens  of  this  work,  our  Readers  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  inclined  to  allow  it  a  very  confiderable  fliare  of 
merit;  and  this  opinion  will  receive  further  confirmation  from 
the  extracts  which  we  propofe  to  lay  before  them  in  a  future 
Article. 

Art.  II.  Qbfer<vations  on  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Difpcnf at  cries  ; 

with  an  Account  of  the  •various  Subjects  cf  the  Materia  Medica.  not 
.  contained  in  either  of  thefe  U orks.  By  the  late  John  Rutty,  M.  I>. 
Author  of  a  Synopfis  of  Mineral  Waters,  and  other  Works.  1 2mo. 

3  s.  6d.  Diily.  17 76. 

Art.  III.  Materia  Medica  Antiqua  IA  No<va ,  Repur  gat  a  iA  lllujlra- 
ta ;  fve  de  M.edicamentorum  Simplicium  Officinialium  Facuitatibm 
Trafiatus.  Auctore  Johanne  Rutty,  M.  D.  See.  Opus  XL  Anno- 
ium.  4to.  Rotterdami,  Sumptibus  E.  &  C.  Dilly.  1775.  Price 
1  1.  is.  bound. 

T  T  may  feem  rather  indelicate  and  unfair  to  criticife  the  work 
JL  of  a  Writer  who  is  not  now  in  a  fituation  to  anfwer  for 
himlelf.  As  the  fubjecl  however  of  the  firft  of  thefe  articles  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  ;  and  as  we  think  very  differently, 
with  refped  to  the  main  objebt  of  it,  from  the  late  Author, 
who  had  acquired  fome  degree  of  reputation  in  the  medical 
world  ;  we  (hall  beftow  more  attention  on  thefe  Obfervations- 
than  they  might  otherwife  appear  to  merit. 

While  every  rational  prabiitioner  of  Medicine,  who  is  fin- 
cerely  concerned  for  the  advancement  of  his  art,  and  the  good" 
ot  mankind,  has  rejoiced  at  the  approaches  toward  reformation, 
which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  manifefted 
in  their  refpective  Difpenfatories,  by  the  rejecting  many  of  the 
trifling  articles  which  had  obtained,  and  long  kept  a  place  there; 
the  Author  of  thefe  c  Ohfervatiom ’  fee  ms  feelingly  to  lament  the 
xalhnefs  of  thefe  Expurgators,  and  pretended  Reformers ;  and 
fcrongly  pleads,  on  various  and  frequently  very  flight  pretences, 
for  the  readmiflion  of  many  of  the  proferibed  fubjedis  of  the  Mo- 
tena  Medica  ;  as  well  as  for  the  admiflion  of  various  new  articles 
’which  had  never  yet  been  honoured  with  a  place  in  either  of 
thefe  Medical  Codes.  We  fhali  tranfcnbe,  and  occaflonally 
animadvert  upon,  a  few  paiTages  contained  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
.publications,  without  any  particular  feledtion  ;  as  there  are  few 
pages  of  the  work  which  are  not  adapted  to  furnifh  matter  for 
■  criticiim.  '  v 

1  he  Author  commences  it  with  a  fummary  enumeration  of 
Various  ftmpks*  which  have  either  not  been  adopted,  or  which, 
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after  a  prior  adoption,  have  been  rejedfed,  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges.  After  reciting  and  condemning  the  omif- 
frons  of  the  firft  of  thefe  bodies  ;  he  ohferves  that  the  latter,  far 
from  endeavouring  to  fupply  their  defedts,  ‘  feem  to  have  in¬ 
dulged  the  fpirit  of  retrenching  yet  farther  f  and  gives  us  nu¬ 
merous  inftances  in  fupport  of  the  charge. 

One  of  thefe  grievous  negledts  is  that,  6  as  to  the  Sweets, 
they  have  left  the  apothecary’s  fnop  deftitute  not  only  of  figs, 
raifins,  and  dates,  hut  of  honey,  and  even  of  fugar  for  his 
fyrupsand  juleps.5 — An  horrible  charge  indeed, —  this  omiflion  of 
jweets  and  kickjhaws , — confidering  the  many  bitter  potions  that 
iflue  from  that  receptacle. 

Both  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  are  charged  with 
having  omitted — {  among  the  Cathartics,  Alnus  nigra  bauifera , 
Afari  rad.  Bryonia  alba  rad .  Convolvulus  major  &  minor,  Gy - 
vojbati  Jlores ,  Iris  vulg.  Jeu  Germanica ,  Linum  catharticum,  Meze - 
reon,  Gxylapathi  rad.  Pi  uni  fylv.  jlores,  Rhaponticum ,  Sambuc .  Cort* 
Ebulusd — We  have  lumped  the  tranfgrefiions  of  the  two  colleges 
on  this  head  together: — but  what  pretence  can  be  urged  for 
Twilling  the  patient  with  decodfcions  or  infulronsofbark  of  elder, 
or  flowers  of  hips  \  when  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  or  jalap,  will 
do  the  bufmefs  of  purgation,  much  more  terfely  and  effedlually  i 
■ — Ci to,  tufe  £5*  jucunde  ? 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  towards  the  exercife  of  vomiting* 
may  here  meet  with  a  pleafing  variety  of  fubftitutes  to  ipecaco- 
anha  ;  fhould  they  be  at  a  lofs  to  procure  themfelves  that  recre¬ 
ation.  The  two  colleges  are  equally  culpable,  according  to 
our  Author,  in  having,  both  of  them,  rejected  the  following 
candidates  for  that  fundtion  Afari  rad.  Erigerum ,  NarciJJus, 
Primula  Veris ,  Raphanus  hort .  Sedurn  minus  vermiculatum  acred 

After  a  fimilar  enumeration  of  fimples,  not  adopted,  or  re¬ 
jected,  by  both  colleges,  and  which  are  here  clafled  according 
to  their  refpective  or  reputed  virtues ;  the  Author  defcends  to 
particulars,  and  prefents  each  neglected  or  profcribed  article  in 
an  alphabetical  order  ;  annexing  to  each  the  letter  L  or  E ,  to 
indicate  that  the  article  in  queftion  has  either  not  been  admitted 
into,  or  has  been  rejedted  by  the  London  or  Edinburgh  colleges* 
or  both.  We  fhall  only  tranfcribe  a  paffage  or  two  as  fpeeimens. 

‘  L  and  E.  Adeps  Anserinus,  Goofe  Greafe. — May  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  variety  among  the  fatty  fubftances,  being  allowed5 — » 
(by  all  old  nurfes,  he  might  have  added)  *  to  be  more  fubtile 
and  penetrating  than  hog’s  greafe.5 

*  L  and  E .  Adianthum  album,  Ruta  Mur  aria,  C.  B .  White 
Maiden  hair.  Wall  Rue.— Here  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges  are  no  guides  to  us  in  Dublin  ;  for  of  all  the  maiden-hairs 
this  is  the  moft  common  here,  being,  indeed,  very  frequent  on 
©Id  walls  in  our  neighbourhood^  &c,5— and  there  let  it  remain  ; 

- — *  though 
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— c  though  it  agrees/  we  are  further  told,  c  with  the  Capillui 
Veneris ;  and  in  all  probability  is  poffeffed  of  the  fame  virtues’ 

‘  L  and  E .  Faba  Major ,  C.  5.  Garden  Bean.  —  The  omiffioii 
of  this  article  by  both  colleges  is  not  to  be  excufd ,  even  for  the 
tifefufnefs  of  its  meal,  particularly  in  inflammations  of  the  breafts 
and  tefles — either  difcufling  them,  or  bringing  them  to  fuppu* 
ration,  &c.’ 

*  L  and  E .  Porrum  Capitatum,  C.  B .  Leeks. — Deferves  a 
place  in  a  Materia  Medica, — (aye,  and  in  a  porridge  pot  too,  but 
furely  not  in  a  Difpenfatory)  both  for  its  frequency  and  ufefulnefs* 
with  which  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted,  both  in  reference 
to  diet  and  medicine,  and  particularly  as  an  emmenagogue ; 
and  Hippocrates  ordered  the  juice  to  be  drank  for  this  purpofe/ 

The  general  pleas  which  the  Author  offers  for  the  adoption  of 
his  candidates  are,  either  that  the  propofed  article  is  eafy  to  be 
had,  on  old  walls,  or  dunghills ;  or  that  it  has  the  fanction  of 
antiquity — that  is,  of  old  women ;  and  fometimes,  that  it  has 
been  formerly  received  and  adopted  by  one  or  both  of  the  col¬ 
leges  : — an  unfortunate  recommendation  furely;  for  after  a  long 
pofleffion,  and  a  fair  trial,  the  ejedment  affords  a  pretty  ftrong 
proof  of  the  infignificance  of  the  fubjed.  On  fuch  pleas  how¬ 
ever  he  folicits  the  admiflion  or  read  million  of  no  lefs  than  28  y- 
fimples  into  our  two  difpenfatories ;  and  not  content  with  pre- 
fenting  this  enormous  body  of  fimple  recruits  for  the  medical 
fervice,  many  of  whom  have  long  fmce  been  drummed  out  of 
it,  as  non-efficients ;  he  pleads  for  the  admiflion  of  numerous 
fubjeds  of  a  different  clafs  ; — ten  new  diflilled  waters ,  fix  new 
extracts,  twelve  Robs,  and  nine  new  Tinctures. — Surely  he  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  in  decimating  the  prefent  efta- 
blifhment ;  or  in  inquiring  into  the  titles  of  many  of  the  old 
occupants  that  compofe  it. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  volume,  the  Author  offers  feveral 
obfervations  on  fome  of  the  preparations  and  compofitions  in 
both  difpenfatories.  Thefe  remarks  are  chiefly  pharmaceutical  $ 
and  fome  of  them  appear  to  merit  attention. 

The  objedions  which  we  have  made  to  this  fmaller  perform¬ 
ance  are  not  fo  extenfively  applicable  to  the  Author’s  larger 
work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  is  ex- 
peded  from  the  Author  of  a  Materia  Medica  that  he  fhould  ad¬ 
mit  into  his  collection  every  fubjed  that  has  any,  even  the  moil 
dubious,  pretenfions  to  medical  efficacy.  The  Author  arranges 
the  articles  in  alphabetical  order  ;  and,  like  all  his  predeceflors 
in  this  walk,  is  rather  too  copious  in  difplaying  the  legendary 
virtues  of  many  of  his  fimples.  The  work,  however,  may  oc- 
cafionally  be  confulted  with  advantage  as  a  pharmacal  common¬ 
place  book  ;  compiled  from  ancient  and  modern  writers,  and 
augmented  with  additional  obfervations,  on  feveral  of  the  arti¬ 
cles,  peculiar  to  the  Author, 
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Art.  IV.  Elements  of  FoJJilogy  ;  er,  an  arrangement  of  Fofflls  inti 
Claffes,  Orders,  Genera,  and  Species  ;  with  their  Characters.  By 
George  Edwards,  Efq.  8vo.  2  s,  6d.  Tewed.  White.  1776. 

IN  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  true  or  intimate 
nature  of  mineral  bodies,  or  of  the  properties  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  recourfe  mu  ft  be 
had  to  chemiftry.  But  as  the  chemical  qualities  of  bodies 
are  far  from  being  apparent,  and  are,  in  general,  only  to 
be  difcovered  by  proceffes  frequently  operofe  and  difficult ; 
feme  artipcial  method  becomes  neceffary,  founded  on  their  ex¬ 
ternal  and  more  obvious  appearances  and  characters ;  by  which 
the  Tyro  may  be  enabled  to  diftinguifti  the  different  fubjeCts  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  refer  each  to  that  particular  clafs> 
order ,  genus,  and  fpecies ,  in  which  it  may  moft  properly  be  com¬ 
prehended.  Under  thefe  eftablifhed  divifions  the  prefent  Au¬ 
thor  has  arranged  mineral  fubftances,  and  has  added  a  new  one, 
under  the  denomination  Individuals .  His  reafons  for  this  addi¬ 
tion  are,  «  that  the  laws  of  method  require  it,  and  that  fojfilogy 
would  be  lame,  confufed,  and  very  imperfect,  if  it  wanted  it.* 
When  ‘  the  individual  varies  from  itfelf  in  fome  uneffential 
point,*  it  is  to  be  called  c  only  a  variety  of  the  foffil,  and  is  not 
to  be  confidered  as  a  different  one.’ 

In  arranging  that  great  Chaos,  the  mineral  kingdom,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  as  many  determinate  and  permanent  characters 
as  poflible  fbould  be  employed,  for  the  purpofes  of  difcrimi- 
nating  and  defcribing  the  various  fubjeCts  which  compofe  if. 
The  principal  fources  from  which  thefe  characters  are  to  be 
drawn  are,  according  to  the  Author,  6  Chemijhy  (of  the  af- 
fiftance  of  which  however  he  does  not  often  avail  himfelf) 
Structure ,  Figure ,  Colour9  and  the  degree  of  Hardnefs  of  foffil 
bodies.*  To  thefe  we  might  add  comparative  weight  and  light— 
nefs,  tranfparency  and  opacity,  malleability,  ductility,  and  fri¬ 
ability,  tafte,  See.  fome  of  which  qualities  the  Author  has  oc- 
cafionally  employed  in  the  courfe  of  the  work, 

Thofe  who  approve  of  a  natural  mineralogical  fvftem,  or  one 
founded  on  chemical  experiments,  may  probably  object  to  the 
great  ufe  which  the  Author  has  made  of  Colour,  as  furnifhing  a 
charaCteriftical  diftinCtion  of  foffil  bodies.  He  endeavours  to 
obviate  this  objection  by  remarking  that  though,  at  firft  view, 
■colour  may  appear  vague,  and  inefficient  to  afford  proper  cha¬ 
racters  ;  yet  in  charaCterifing  and  defcribing  the  lpecies  and  in¬ 
dividuals  of  foffil  bodies,  it  is  of  the  greateft  fervice,  and  deferves 
the  moft  careful  confideration.  «  The  difficulty,  fays  he,  of 
fixing  upon  proper  names  to  exprefs  colours  may  be  got  over  by 
paying  attention,  which  never  yet  has  been  done,  properly  to 
know  and  diftinguifti  colour ;  and  by  finding  out  various  co¬ 
lours,  which  arc  uniformly  and  conftantly  obferved  in  the  works 
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of  nature,  and  which  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  colours  of  foffil 
bodies,  and  comparing  them  together.  Greater  diligence  and 
JftriChlefs  in  the  application  of  names  to  colours  may  render  them 
very  ferviceable  in  foffilogy  ;  and  cehfures  thrown  out  agatnft 
iheir  ufe,  frequently  are  not  fo  juft  as  they  are  fpeeious.'— ■  On 
thefe  principles  he  proceeds,  p.  6.  of  the  elements  : 

c  There  is  a  colour  frequently  occurring  in  metals  and  their 
ore,  which  has  yet  never  been  named.  It  is  not  blue,  it  is  not 
white,  nor  is  it  black.  Its  different  (hades  fometimes  nearly 
approach  to  the  different  fhades  of  the  three  colours  abovemen- 
Jtioned,  but  they  really  are  perfectly  diftinguifhed-  and  feparat- 
ed  from  them.  This  colour,  which  we  (hall  diftihguilh 
and  call  the  unnamed  colour  cf  metals,  is.prefent  in  lead,  whofe 
colour  cannot  be  faid  to  be  black,  blue,  or  white.  From  the 
great  application  it  admits  of,  and  from  the  necefiityof  making 
ufe  of  it,  we  (hail  eftablilh  this  colour  in  the  manner  above  pro- 
pofed.’ 

Though  we  acknowledge  the  difficulties  attending  the  natural 
fyftern  of  claftilication,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the 
anomalies  and  incongruities  which  unavoidably  occur  in  a  fyftem 
almcft  purely  artificial.  Thus  in  the  prefent  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment— in  confequence  of  placing  earths  and  Jloms  in  different 
claffes — calcareous  earth ,  and  calcareous  Jione , — fubjeCls  which 
poffefs  the  fame  properties,  and  differ  not  more  from  each  other  in 
their  chemical  natures,  or  component  principles,  than  the  fame 
kind  of  fubftance  in  the  ftate  cf  a  ftone,  or  reduced  to  powder 
— arehere  to  be  found  feparated  from  each  other  in  two  different 
claffes. — The  Author  indeed  anfwers  the  objection  which  may 
be  urged  againft  fome-fnnilar  reparations  of  congenial  fubftances, 
by  obferving  that  6  method  (to  which  nature,  for  the  fake  of 
advantage,  is,  in  foftilogy,  to  be  facnficed)  requires  them.’ — • 
It  is  indeed  too  true,  that  nature  and  method  are  but  too  much 
at  variance  in  all  our  artificial  fyftems ;  and  that  only  is  the  bed 
which  contains  the  feweft  of  thefe  anomalies.  Error  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all  : — Optimus  Hie ,  qui>  &c. 

We  (hall  only  further  obferve,  that  the  Author  diftributes 
foffil  bodies  into  fix  claffes  ;  1.  Earth ,  2.  Stones ,  3.  Inflammables^ 
4.  Mctahy  5.  Cryptometaliine  Fojflls ,  (which  he  defines  to  be 
*  foftil  bodies,  having  no  appearance  of  metals,  yet  contain¬ 
ing  them  in  fuch  quantity,  that  they  may  be  called  metallic 
bodies,  or  ores  of  metals,’)  and  6.  Salts .  The  Author’s  at¬ 
tempt  is  certainly  praife-worthy.  He  candidly  acknowledges 
the  defers  of  his  plan,  which  cannot,  as  he  observes,  be 
brought  to  perfection,  and  eftablifhed  tree  from  errors,  by  a 
fingle  hand.  He  propofes  to  repub] ifh  this  work  fometime 
.hence,  in  a  more  perfect  ftate,  and  enriched  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  and  a  more  minute  account  of  individual  foffils  ;  ihould  his 
friends,  whofe  affiftance  he  folicits,  favour  Joim  with  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  a  fufficieiu  number  of  fpecimens.  Art, 
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Art.  V.  Seventeen  Sermons  oh  fome  of  the  mod  important  Points  ett 
natural  and  revealed  Religion,  rej petting  the  Happinefs  both  of  the 
prefent ,  and  cf  a  future  Life.  Together  with  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  a  brief  and  difpaffionate  View  of  the  feveral  Difficulties  re- 
fpedlively  attending  the  Orthodox,  Arian,  and  Socinian  Syftems  in 
regard  to  the  holy  Trinity.  By  Jofiah  Tucker,  D.  D.  Dean  of 
Gloceller.  8vo,  5  s.  Rivington.  1 776. 

f  HE  Dean  of  Glocefter  hath  lately  figured  away  in  a 


double  capacity  ;  as  a  politician,  and  as  a  divine.  His 


early  writings  having  been  chiefly  of  a  commercial  nature;  it 
Ihould  feem,  from  fome  paffages  in  the  Dodlor’s  works,  that 
he  has  been  reproached  with  neglecting  the  particular  ftudies 
of  his  profcfllon,  and  with  paying  a  greater  regard  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  trade  than  to  the  knowledge  of  religion.  This  reproach 
he  has  been  felicitous  to  wipe  off;  and,  therefore,  while  he  has 
net  intermitted,  but  rather  been  redundant  in  his  political  fpe- 
cuiations,  he  has  treated  the  Public  with  feveral  theological 
pieces.  Hence  we  have  had  from  him  his  apology  for  the 
Church  of  England,  his  two  Letters  to  Dr.  Kippis,  his  EfTay 
on  religious  Intolerance,  his  fhort  Tract  on  the  Trinity,  and 
now  a  V olume  of  Sermons.  It  would  be  injudice  to  Dr.  Tucker, 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  he  hath  cancelled  the  charge  of  not 
having  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  He  hath  not, 
indeed,  entered  deeply  into  the  interior  parts  of  it ;  and  he  has 
advanced  many  things  in  which  we  do  not  agree  with  him. 
Neverthelefs,  his  writings  prove  that  he  is  not  ignorant  iq 
fubjedbs  of  theology,  and  that  he  has  even  paid  them  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  attention. 

As  to  the  Sermons  before  us,  the  Dean  hath  aided  us  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  diftindt  account  of  them,  by  a  very  explicit  table  of  con¬ 
tents.  With  this  afliftance,  therefore,  we  (hall  mention  them 
in  a  more  regular  and  formal  manner  than  we  generally  think 
needful  concerning  volumes  of  difeourfes  from  the  pulpit.  We 
are  willing  to  fhew  all  proper  refpeef  to  Dr.  Tucker,  when  hq 
himfelf  will  enable  us  to  do  it  ;  and  we  are  forry  that,  by  er¬ 
ror  and  obffinacy,  he  h&  obliged  us,  in  any  inftance,  to  treat 
him  with  feverity. 

The  firft  fix  of  thefe  Sermons  were  publifhed  in  1772;  and 
cur  Readers  will  find  an  account  of  them  in  the  48th  volume 
of  the  Review,  at  p.  59, 

The  purpofe  of  the  feventh  fermon  (from  1  Tim.  iv.  8)  is  to 
prove,  that  the  great  ends  to  be  propofed  by  true  and  genuine 
religion,  by  the  coercions  of  good  government,  and  by  a  right 
employment  of  our  time  and  talents,  muft  neceffarily  center3 
and  do  in  fadf  all  coincide,  fo  far  as  the  happinefs  of  the  pre¬ 
lent  life  is  concerned ;  and,  therefore^  that  thefe  three  fyllems 
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of  religion,  government,  and  commerce,  are  all  the  parts 
one  general  plan  of  providence. 

The  Dean  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  in  the  next  place, 
(from  i  Cor.  vii.  31)  that  the  vulgar  notion  of  luxury’s  being 
the  means  of  employing  a  greater  number  of  hands  than  other- 
wife  would  have  found  employment,  and  confequently  of  being 
thereby  beneficial  to  commerce,  is  a  grand  mistake  - 
and  therefore,  that  the  principles  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  mo¬ 
rals  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  beft  rules  for  promoting  and 
extending  mutual  and  univerfal  commerce. 

The  fcope  of  the  ninth  difcourfe  (from  2  Cor.  ii.  27)  is  to 
give  a  rational  account,  and  to  fee  forth  the  moral  ufes,  of  the 
inftitution  of  Lent . 

In  the  tenth  (from  Luke  ix.  28)  the  indifpenfable  duty  of 
reftitution,  in  its  feveral  branches,  is  particularly  inculcated  ; 
and  Dr.  Tucker  labours  to  make  it  fully  appear,  that  injuries 
done  to  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  characters  of  perfons  in 
high  Hations,  are  of  a  more  atrocious  nature  than  injuries  done 
to  private  property,  or  to  private  charadlers. 

The  eleventh  fermon  (from  Matthew  xv.  9)  divides  the  er¬ 
rors  and  corruptions  of  Popery  into  two  clafles,  viz.  thofe 
which  are  merely,  or  for  the  mod  part,  only  abfurd >  and  thofe 
which  are  really  mifehievous  in  their  confequences,  and  dejlruc- 
tive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  fociety,  as  well  as  abfurd.  The 
condudf,  which  true  and  confident  Proteftants  ought  to  hold  in 
refpedt  to  both  thefe  forts,  is  pointed  out  and  enforced. 

In  the  fubfequent  difcourfe,  from  the  fame  text,  the  Author 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  parallel  pretended  to  be  drawn 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  dodtrine  of 
tranfubftantion,  and  of  other  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome ,  is 
falfe  and  groundlefs  ;  and  to  fhew,  in  various  lights,  and  from 
a  variety  of  circumftances,  that  this  confidence  of  boafting 
againft  the  church  of  England  is  empty  and  vain.  What  the 
Dean  hath  advanced  upon  this  fubjedt  is  fomewhat  ingenious, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  fatisfactory. 

The  evils  of  auricular  confeffion,  as  pradtifed  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  are  next  difplayed,  from  James  v.  16;  and  fome  di- 
redtions  are  given  with  regard  to  that  occafional  confeffion,  one 
to  another,  which  may  be  expedient  in  very  particular  cafes  and 
circumftances. 

In  the  fourteenth  fermon  (from  John  xxi.  22)  the  line  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  fuch  parts  in  the  deep  myfte- 
ries  of  our  religion,  which  appear  to  be  unknowable ,  and  fuch 
as  are  knowable :  and  our  proper  duty  is  fhewn  to  confift  in  ac- 
quiefeing  in  our  ignorance  refpedting  the  former,  and  in  dif- 
charging  all  thofe  moral  and  religious  offices,  which  are  re~ 
quired  of  us  in  confequence  of  the  latter. 
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The  intention  of  the  fifteenth  difeourfe  (from  Heb.  i.  i.)  is 
to  fet  forth  the  different  periods  and  difpenfations  of  religion 
from  firft  to  laft;  and  to  explain  in  what  fenfe  every,  difpen- 
fation,  whether  general  or  particular,  mull  have  fomething  in 
it  fixt  and  invariable ,  and  in  what  fenfe  alfo  it  may  admit  of 
variety  and  alterations . 

The  fixteenfh  fermon  (from  Proverbs  xxii.  6)  was  preached 
before  the  Governors  of  the  Charity-Schools  in  London.  Dr. 
Tucker  here  ftrongly  recommends  the  neceffity  of  inculcating 
the  faving  truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  duties  of  prabtical  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  minds  of  children,  efpecially  the  children  of  the 
poorer  fort ;  and  he  endeavours  to  (hew,  that  charity-fchools, 
in  conjun&ion  with  infirmaries,  are  almoft  the  only  means 
left,  confiftently  with  our  prefent  ideas  of  conftitutional  li¬ 
berty,  for  infilling  into  the  lower  clafs  of  people  the  du¬ 
ties  of  living  pioufly,  righteoufly,  and  foberly  in  this  prefent 
world. 

The  laft  difeourfe  was  preached  on  the  30th  of  January, 
from  1  Pet.  ii.  17.  *  And  here  the  Dean  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  foundation  of  all  human  governments,  like  that 
of  the  divine  government,  confifts  in  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs ; — but  each  of  thefe  in  a  very  finite  and  imperfect 
manner,  even  at  the  beft,  and  often  fubjedb  to  great  changes 
and  revolutions  for  the  worfe  ;  fo  that  our  obedience  to  fuck 
governments  ought  not  to  be  abfolute,  or  unlimited,  without  any 
referves  or  exceptions.  Neverthelefs,  as  human  governments 
there  mull  be,  notwithftanding  all  their  faults  and  imperfec¬ 
tions,  he  maintains  that  the  general  duty  of  the  fubjeeft  is  cer¬ 
tainly  obedience  and  non-refiflance ;  and  that  the  exceptive  cafes  of 
refiftance  mull  be  left  to  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind, 
which  are  feldom  or  never  wanting  to  advertife  us  in  all  dan¬ 
gerous  cafes  of  this  nature.  This  fermon  contains  fomething 
of  the  fcheme  of  Dr.  Tucker’s  threatened  attack  upon  Mr. 
Locke  ;  at  the  profpedt  of  which,  no  true  friend  of  that  great 
man  feels  the  leaft  concern.  In  the  application  of  the  fermon 
to  the  prefent  times.  Dr,  Tucker  afferts,  that  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  and  maxims  are  now  returning,  which  fpread  fo  much 
mifery  over  thefe  kingdoms  once  before ; — that  the  fame  re¬ 
publican  fchemes  are  again  jn  agitation  ; — that  the  fame  plans 
are  now  forming  anew; — that  the  fame  engines  of  deftrudlion 
are  again  at  work  to  pull  down  and  demolifh  our  goodly  fa¬ 
brics  both  in  church  and  ftate  :  in  (hort,  that  there  i9  a  fettled 
plan,  and  a  premeditated  defign  of  overturning  the  conftitution. 
This,  he  thinks,  is  the  true  mafier-key ,  which  unlocks  and  lays 
open  the  latent  defigns  of  thofe  who  oppofe  the  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration.  The  Dean  of  Glocefter  hath  again  and  again  re¬ 
peated  this  bafe  and  grounalefs  calumny  in  his  political  wri¬ 
tings; 
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tings ;  and  lie  is  now  willing  to  fan&ify  his  theology  with  itJ 
We  dare  fay  he  is  not  a  little  proud  of  his  mafler-hy\  but,  for 
our  parts,  we  can  fcarcejy  help  comparing  it  to  the  bungling 
workmanfhip  of  lome  country  blackfmith,  who  finds  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  a  key  that  fhall  be  able  to  turn  a  common  lock. 

Dr.  Tucker’s  ftyle  is  perfpicuous  and  eafy,  without  being 
mean  ;  and,  on  that  account,  very  proper  for  the  pulpit. 


Art.  VI.  Poems,  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  at  B rift ol  by  Thomas 
Rowley  and  Others  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  ;  the  greateft  Part  now 
firil  publilhed  from  the  moil  authentic  Copies,  with  an  engraved 
Specimen  of  One  of  the  MSS.  To  which  are  added,  a  Preface, 
an  introductory  Account  of  the  feveral  Pieces,  and  a  Gloffiiry. 
gvo.  5  s.  Boards.  Payne.  1777. 

N  our  firft  opening  thefe  Poems,  the  fmooth  ftyle  of  the 
harmony,  the  eafy  march  of  the  yerfe,  the  regular  ftation 
of  the  ccefura,  the  ftru&ure  of  the  phrafe,  and  the  caft;  and 
complexion  of  the  thoughts,  made  us  prefently  conclude  that 
they  were  Mock  Ruins . — if  fuch  they  are,  their  merit  is  of  no 
kigh  eftimation,  it  being  as  eafy  for  a  perfon  accuftomed  to 
verification,  and  acquainted  with  obfolete  terms,  to  fabricate 
an  old  poem  as  to  write  a  new  one  :  but  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  really  productions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  are 
the  moft  extraordinary  literary  curiofities  that  this  or  any  recent 
period  has  produced  :  for  they  would  fhew  us  that  the  graces 
of  numbers,  and  the  refinements  of  poetical  melody,  are  of  no 
modern  date,  but  belonged  to  one  of  the  firft  adventurers  in. 
Englifli  poefy.  This  curious  queftion,  then,  it  is  our  imme¬ 
diate  office  to  inveftigate,  and  we  enter  upon  it  with  the  greater 
fatisfadtion,  as  we  are  in  pofteffion  of  fome  authentic  documents, 
refpeCting  the  inquiry,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  work  before 
us. 


In  the  firft  place  it  is  neceftary  to  adduce  the  Preface  to  this 
publication  : 

‘  The  poems,  which  make  the  principal  part  of  this  collection, 
have  for  fome  time  excited  much  curiofity,  as  the  fuppofed  produc¬ 
tions  of  Thomas  Rowley,  a  pried  of  Briitol,  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  They  are  here  faithfully  printed  from 
the  mod  authentic  MSS,  that  could  be  procured  ;  of  which  a  parti¬ 
cular  defeription  is  given  in  the  Introductory  account  of  the  feveral 
pieces  contained  in  this  volume ,  fubjoined  to  this  Preface.  Nothing 
more  therefore  feems  neceffary  at  prefent,  than  to  inform  the  Reader 
fnortly  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  poems  were  fird  brought  tq 
light,  and  of  the  authority  upon  which  they  are  aferibed  to  the  per- 
fons  whofe  names  they  bear. 

‘  This  cannot  be  done  fo  fatisfaCtorily  as  in  the  words  of  Mr* 
George  Catcott  of  Bridol,  to  whofe  very  laudable  zeal  the  Public  i3 
indebted  for  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  following  collection. 

His 
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H  is  account  of  the  matter  is  this :  “  The  firft  difcovery  of  certain 
MSS.  having  been  deposited  in  Redclift  church,  above  three  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  was  made  in  the  year  176S,  at  the  time  of  opening  the  new 
bridge  a:  Briltol,  and  was  owing  to  a  publication  in  Farley  s  Weekly 
Journal,  1  O&ober  1768,  containing  an  Account  of  the  ceremonies  ob¬ 
served  at  the  opening  cf  the  old  bridge,  taken,  as  it  was  faid,  from  a 
very  ancient  MS.  This  excited  the  curichty  of  fome  perfons  to  en¬ 
quire  after  the  original.  The  printer,  Mr.  Farley,  could  give  no 
-account  of  it,  or  of  the  perfon  who  brought  the  copy  ;  but  after 
much  enquiry  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  perfon  who  brought  the 
copy  was  a  youth,  between  15  and  16  years  of  age,  whole  name 
was  Thomas  Chattercon,  and  whofe  family  had  been  fextons  of  Red¬ 
clift  church  for  near  150  years.  His  father,  who  was  now  dead, 
had  alfo  been  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  in  Pile-ftreet.  The  young 
man  was  at  firft  unwilling  to  difcover  from  whence  he  had  the  ori¬ 
ginal;  but,  after  many  promifes  made  to  him,  he  was  at  Jail  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  received  this,  together  with 
viany  other  MSS,  from  his  father,  who  had  found  them  in  a  large 
cheft  in  an  upper  room  over  the  chapel  on  the  north  fide  of  Redclift 
church.” 

‘  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Catcott  commenced  his  acquaintance  with 
young  Chatterton  *,  and,  partly  as  prefents  partly  as  purchafes,  pro¬ 
cured 


*  ‘  The  hiftory  of  this  youth  is  fo  intimately  connefted  with  that  of  the  poems 
now  publilhed,  that  the  Reader  cannot  be  too  early  apprized  of  the  principal  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  (hort  life.  He  was  born  on  the  20th  of  November  1752,  and 
educated  at  a  charity-fchooi  on  St.  Auguftin’s  Back,  where  nothing  more  was  taught 
than  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  articled  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  with  whom  he  continued  till  he  left  Briflol  in  April  1770. 

‘  Though  his  education  was  thus  confined,  he  difcoveied  an  early  turn  towards 
poetry  and  EflgLfh  antiquities,  particularly  heraldry.  How"  foon  he  began  to  be  an 
author  is  not  known.  In  the  7 'oivn  and  Country  Magazine  for  March  1769,  are  two 
letter^,  probably  from  him,  as  they  are  dated  at  Briftol,  an,d  fubferibed  with  his 
ufual  fign  ture,  D.  B.  The  firft  contains  {hort  extracts  from  two  MSS.  “  written 
three  hundred  years  ago  by  one  Rowley,  a  Monk,"  concerning  drefs  in  the  age  of 
Henry  II.;  the  other,  “  Ethelgah,  a  Saxon  poem,"  in  bombaft  profe.  In  the 
fame  Magazine  for  May  1769,  are  three  communications  from  Briftol,  with  the  fame 
fignature,  D.  B.  viz.  Cerdick,  t ran Jlated  from  the  Saxon  (in  the  fame  ftyle  with 
Ethelgar),  p.  233. — Obfervati  ns  upon  Saxon  Heraldry,  with  drawings  of  Saxon 
ate  Movements ,  &c.  p.245. — Elinoure  and  Jug  a,  written  three  hundred  yars  ago 
by  T.  RowleV,  a  fecular  priejh ,  p.  273.  This  laft  poem  is  reprinted  in  this  volume, 
p.  19.  In  the  fubl'cquent  months  of  1769  and  1770  there  are  feveral  other  pieces  in 
the  fame  Magazine,  which  are  undoubtedly  cf  his  compofition. 

‘  In  April  1770,  he  left  Briftol  and  came  to  London,  in  hopes  of  advancing  his 
fortune  by  his  talents  for  writing,  of  which,  by  this  time,  he  had  conceived  a  very 
high  opinion.  In  the  profecution  of  this  fcheme,  he  appears  to  have  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  depended  upon  the  patronage  of  a  fet  of  gentlemen,  whom  an  eminent  author 
long  ago  pointed  out,  as  not  the  -very  worjl  judges  or  rewarders  of  merit,  the  book- 
fellers  of  this  great  city.  At  his  firft  arrival  indeed  he  was  fo  unlucky  as  to  find 
two  of  his  expected  Ma:cenafes,  the  one  in  the  King’s  Bench,  and  the  other  in  New- 
gatfe.  But  this  little  difappointinent  was  alleviated  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
received  from  other  quarters ;  and  on  the  14th  of  May  he  writes  to  his  mother,  in 
high  fpirits  upon  the  change  in  his  fituation,  with  the  following  farcaftic  refljflion 

upon  his  former  patrons  at  Briftol.  “  As  to  Mr.  - ,  Mr. - ,  Mr, - , 

&c.  &c.  they  rate  literary  'lumber  fo  low,  that  I  believe  an  author,  in  their  cjliniation , 
tnufl  be  poor  indeed  !  But  here  matters  are  otberwife.  Had  Rowley  been  a  Londoner 
infiead  of  a  Briftowyan,  I  could  have  lived  ly  copying  his  worksA 
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cured  from  him  copies  of  many  of  his  MSS.  in  profe  and  ver&. 
Other  copies  were  difpofed  of,  in  the  fame  way,  to  Mr.  William 
Barrett,  an  eminent  furgeon  at  Briilol,  who  has  long  been  engaged 
in  writing  the  hiftory  of  that  city.  Mr.  Barrett  alfo  procured  from 
him  feveral  fragments,  feme  of  a  considerable  length,  written  upon 
vellum* *,  which  he  afterted  to  be  part  of  his  original  MSS.  In 
fhort,  in  the  fpace  of  about  eighteen  months,  from  October  1768  to 
April  1770,  befides  the  Poems  now  published,  he  produced  as  many 
compofitions,  in  profe  and  verfe,  under  the  names  of  Rowley,  Ca- 
nynge,  &C.  as  would  nearly  fill  fuch  another  volume. 

‘  In  April  1770  Chatterton  went  to  London,  and  died  there  in  the 
Auguft  following  ;  fo  that  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  tranfattion  cannot  now  probably  be  known  with  any  certainty* 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  part  in  it  ;  whether  he  was  the  author, 
or  only  the  copier  (as  he  conflantly  aflerted)  cf  all  thefe  produc¬ 
tions  ;  he  appears  to  have  kept  the  fecret  entirely  to  himfelf,  and 
not  to  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  other  perfon,  to  bear  certain 
teftimony  either  to  his  fraud  or  to  iris  veracity. 

*  The  queftion  therefore  concerning  the  authenticity  of  thefe  Poems 
mu  ft  now  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  the  fragments  upon  vel¬ 
lum,  which  Mr.  Barrett  received  from  Chatterton  as  part  of  his  ori- 


e  In  a  letter  to  his  fitter,  dated  30  May,  he  informs  her,  that  he  is  to  be  employed 
t(  in  •writing  a  voluminous  bijlo-y  of  London ,  to  appear  in  numbers  the  beginning  of  next 
•winter."  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  written  fomething  in  praile  of  the  Lord- 
Mayor  (Beckford),  which  had  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  preferred  to  his 
Lordfhip.  In  the  letter  juft  mentioned  he  gives  the  following  account  of  his  recep¬ 
tion,  with  feme  curious  obfervations  upon  puiitical  writing  :  “  The  Lord-Mayer  re¬ 
ceived  me  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could.  But  the  devil  of  the  matter  is,  there  is 
no  money  to  be  got  of  this  fide  of  the  queftion.— But  he  is  a  poor  author  who  can¬ 
not  w'rite  on  both  fade s. — Efl’ays  on  the  patriotic  fide  will  fetch  no  more  than  what 
the  copy  is  fold  for.  As  the  patriots  themfelves  are  fearching  for  a  place,  they 
have  no  gratuity  to  fpare. — On  the  other  hand,  unpopular  efTays  will  not  even  be 
accepted  ;  and  you  rnuft  pay  to  have  them  printed  :  but  then  you  feldorn  lofe  by  it, 
as  courtiers  are  fo  fenfible  of  their  deficiency  in  merit,  that  they  generoafly  reward 
all  who  know  how  to  dawb  them  with  the  appearance  of  it.” 

4  Notwithstanding  his  employment  on  the  Hiftory  of  London,  he  continued  to 
write  inceffantly  in  various  periodical  publications.  On  the  1  ith  of  July  he  tells 
bis  fifter  that  he  had  pieces  'aft  month  in  the  G ojpel  Magazine  $  the  ‘Town  and  Coun¬ 
try,  •viz.  Maria  Frienaleft  ;  Falfe  Seep  j  Hunter  of  Oddities  $  To  Mils  Bufh,  See. 
Court  and  City  5  I  or, don  5  Political  Rcgijier ,  & c.  But  ali  thefe  exertions  of  his  genius 
brought  in  io  little  profit,  that' he  was  loon  reduced  to  real  indigence  ;  from  which, 
he  was  relieved  bv  death  (in  what  manner  is  not*  certainly  known),  on  the  24th  of 
Auguft,  or  thereabout,  when  he  wanted  near  three  months  to  complete  his  eigh¬ 
teenth  year.  The  floor  of  his  chamber  was  covered  with  written  papers,  which  lie 
had  torn  into  fmail  pieces  3  but  there  was  no  appearance  (as  the  Editor  has  been 
credibly  informed)  of  any  writings  on  parchment  or  vellum/ 

*  4  One  of  thefe  fragments,  by  Mr.  Barrett’s  permiffion,  has  been  copied  in  the 
manner  of  a  Far.  finiile,  by  that  ingenious  artift  Mr.  Strutt,  and  an  engraving  of  it  ii 
inferted  at  p.  28S.  Two  other  fmail  fragments  of  Poetry  are  printed  in  p.  277,  8,  9. 
See  the  Introductory  Account.  The  fragments  in  profe,  which  are  coxiflderably 
larger,  Mr.  Barrett  intends  to  publifh  in  his  Hiftory  of  Briftol,  which,  the  Editor 
lias  the  fatisfadlion  to  inform  the  Public,  is  very  far  advanced.  In  the  fame  work 
Vvill  be  infertca  A  Difcorfe  on  Erf  owe,  and  the  other  biftorical  pieces  in  profe, 
which  Chatterton  at  different  times  delivered  out,  as  copied  from  Rowley’s  MSS. ; 
wait  fuch  1  cm  arks  by  Mr.  Barrett,  as  he  of  all  men.  living  is  beft  qualified  to  make, 
from  his  avcuute  iciearches  into  the  Antiquities  of  Briftul,’ 
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ginal  MSS.  and  by  the  internal  evidence  which  the  feveral  pieces 
afford.  If  the  Fragments  fhail  be  judged  to  be  genuine,  it  will  hill 
remain  to  be  determined,  how  far  their  genuinenefs  fhould  ferve  to 
authenticate  the  reit  of  the  colie&ion,  of  which  no  copies,  older  than 
thofe  made  by  Chatterton,  have  ever  been  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  writing  of  the  Fragments  fhail  be  judged  to  be  counter¬ 
feit  and  forged  by  Chatterton,  ic  will  not  of  neceflity  follow,  that  the 
matter  of  them  was  alfo  forged  by  him,  and  Hill  lefs,  that  all  the 
ether  compofitions,  which  he  pro feded  to  have  copied  from  ancient 
MSS.  were  merely  inventions  of  his  own.  In  either  cafe,  the  deci- 
licn  muft  finally  depend  upon  the  internal  evidence. 

*  It  may  be  expeded  perhaps,  that  the  Editor  fhould  give  an  opi¬ 
nion  upon  this  important  queftion  ;  but  he  rather  choofes,  for  many 
reafons,  to  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  unprejudiced  and  in¬ 
telligent  Reader,  He  had  long  been  defirous  that  thefe  Poems  fhpuld 
be  printed  ;  and  therefore  readily  undertook  the  charge  of  fuper- 
intending  the  editiop.  This  he  has  executed  in  the  manner  which 
feemed  to  him  heft  fuited  to  fuch  a  publication  ;  and  here  he  means 
that  his  talk  fhould  end.  Whether  the  Poems  be  really  ancient,  or 
modern  ;  the  compofitions  of  Rowley,  or  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton  ; 
they  niuft  always  be  confidered  as  a  mo  ft  lingular  literary  curiofityP 

Hitherto  it  appears  that  the  perfonal  evidence  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  thefe  Poems  refts  entirely  on  the  faith  of  Chatterton,—— 
cn  the  faith  of  a  vagrant,  living  by  expedients,  and  equally  de- 
flitute  of  property  and  of  principle.  We  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  this  young  man  carried  his  MSS.  to  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  and  that  he  met  with  no  encouragement  from  that 
learned  and  ingenious  gentleman,  who  fufpeCled  his  veracity  : 
a  circumftance  which,  certainly,  does  not  fpeak  in  favour  of 
the  originality  of  thefe  productions.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  feen  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mills,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and 
Prefident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  which  he  thus  ex- 
prelles  himfelf:  tc  The  Poems  are  univerfally  admired  ;  but  I 
lament  the  omiftion  of  the  proofs,  which  would  have  eftablilhed 
their  authenticity  with  every  one  who  is  open  to  conviCtion. 
The  names  of  the  heroes  in  the  Battle  of  Haftyngs,  who  en- 
I i Hed  under  Duke  William,  correfpond  exactly  with  the  roll 
of  Battle  Abbey.” 

Some  of  the  proofs  to  which  the  Dean  here  alludes  are  be¬ 
fore  us  ;  but  thefe,  and  the  teftimonies  arifing  from  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  this  publication,  together  with  our  final  fenti- 
ments  concerning  its  ancient  or  modern  birth,  would  fvvell  this 
Article  beyond  the  allowable  limits,  and  muft,  therefore,  be 
deferred  to  the  en  uing  month  : — particularly  as  our  Readers 
will  look  for  a  fpecimen,  and  vvifli  to  form  their  judgment  from 
that  internal  evidence,  which  the  Editor,  in  his  Preface,  holds 
out  as  the  the  only  proof. 
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From  the  Tragycal  Enterlude  of  M  L  L  A. 

CEL  MONDE,  at  Brystowe, 

Before  yonne  roddie  fonne  has  droove  hys  wayne 
Throwe  halfe  hys  joornie,  dyghte  yn  gites  a  of  goulde, 

Mee,  happclefs  mee,  hee  wylie  a  wretche  behoulde, 

Miefelfe,  and  al  that’s  myne,  bcunde  ynne  myfchaunces  chayne. 

Ah!  Birtba ,  <vohie  did  do  Nature  frame  thee  fayre? 

Whie  art  thou  all  that  poyntelle  b  canne  bewreene"  ? 

Whie  art  thou  nott  as  coarfe  as  odhers  are  ? — 

Botte  then  thie  foughle  woulde  throw  thy  vyfage  fheene, 

Yatt  fhemres  onn  thie  comelie  femlykeened, 

Lyche  nottebrovvne  cloudes,  whan  bie  the  fonne  made  redde, 
Orr  fcarlett,  wythe  waylde  lynnen  clothe  yvvreene  e, 

Syke  f  would  thie  fpryte  upponn  thie  vyfage  fpredde. 

Thys  dale  brave  /Ella  dotne  thyne  honde  Sc  harte 
Clayme  as  hys  owne  to  be,  whyche  nee  from  hys  mods  parte. 

And  cann  I  lyve  to  fee  her  wythe  anere  2  ! 

Ytt  cannctte ,  tnufie  tioite ,  naie,  ytt  Jhalle  not  hee . 

Yhys  nyghte  I'll  puite  fronge  poyfonn  ynn  the  beeret 
And  hymm,  herr,  and  myfelfe,  attenes  h  wyll  flea. 

Affylt  mee,  Helle!  Etc  Devylies  rounde  me  tende, 

To  flea  miefelfe,  mie  love,  and  eke  mie  doughtie*  friende. 

i'LLA,  BIRTHA. 

M  L  L  A. 

Notre,  whar.ne  the  hallie  priefle  dyd  make  me  knyghte, 
Blefl/nge  the  vveaponne,  tellynge  future  dede, 

Howe  b  e  mie  honde  the  prevyd  k  Dane  ihould  blede, 

Howe  I  fchulde  often  bee,  and  often  wynne,  ynn  fyghte; 

Notte,  vvhann  I  fyrlle  behelde  thie  beauteous  hue, 

Whyche  fir  coke  mie  mynde,  &  routed  mie  J'ofter  foule  ; 

Nott,  vvhann  from  the  barbed  horfe  yn  fyghte  dyd  view. 

I' he  flying  Dacians  oere  the  <vjyde  playne  roule , 

Whan  ali  the  troopcs  ofDenmarque  made  grete  dole, 

Dydd  I  fele  joie  wyth  fyke  reddoure* 1  as  nowe, 

Whann  hallie  preeit,  the  lechemanne  of  the  foule, 

Dydd  knytte  us  boi’n  ynn  a  caytyfnede  m  vowe : 

Now  hallie  ^Ella’s  felyneffe  ys  grate  ; 

Shap  n  haveth  nowe  ymade  hys  woes  for  to  emmate 

B  I  R  T  Ii  A. 

Mie  lorde,  &  hufhande,  fyke  a  joie  ys  mine  ; 

Botte  mayden  modedie  mode  ne  foe  faie, 

Albcytte  thou  mayeil  rede  ytt  ynn  myne  eyne, 

Or  ynn  myne  harte,  where  thou  ihalre  be  for  aie  ; 

Inn  lathe,  1  have  botte  meeded  out  thie  faie  p  ; 

Eor  twelve  tymes  twelve  the  mone  bathe  bin  ybiente'*. 

As  ma.nie  tymes  hathe  vyed  the  Godde  of  daie. 

And  on  the  grade  her  Jemes  r  of  filverr  fente, 

»  robes,  mantel'.  b  a  pen.  c  exprels.  countenance.  e  covered, 

f  fuc'o.  g  another.  b  at  once,  i  mighty.  ”  h  hardy,' valorous. 

1  violence,  m  binding,  enforcing,  «  fate,  v  ieHen,  decreafe.  P  faith. 
.Winded.  r  lights,  rays, 
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Sythe  thou  dydft  cheefe  mee  for  thie  Avete  to  bee, 

Enadynge  ynn  the  fame  inoile  faiefuilie  to  mee. 

Ofte  have  I  feene  thee  atte  the  none  <iaie  fealfe, 

VVhanne  deyfde  bie  thiefelfe,  for  want  of  pheeres s, 

Awhylft  thie  merryemen  dyde  laughe  and  jeafte, 

Onn  mee  thou  ftmejl  all  eyne>  to  mee  all  eares. 

Thou  wardcit  mee  as  gyffynn  hondred  feeres, 

Aleft  a  daygnous  c  looke  to  thee  he  fente, 

And  ofFrenares"  made  mee,  moe  thann  yie  compheeres, 

OfFe  fcarpes  w  of  fcarlette,  &  fyne  paramente*  ; 

All  thie  yntente  to  pleafe  was  lyffed  t  to  mee, 

I  faie  ytt,  1  molte  flreve  thatt  you  ameded  bee. 

JE  L  L  A. 

Mie  lyttel  kyndneffes  whyche  I  dydd  doe, 

Thie  gentlenefs  ddth  corven  them  foe  grete, 

Lyche  bawfyn  2  olyphanntes a  mie  gnattes  doe  (hewe  ; 

Thou  doeil  mie  thoughtes  of  paying  love  atnate  b. 

Botte  hann  mie  adyonns  ffraughte  c  the  rolle  of  fate, 

Pyghte  thee  fromm  Hell,  or  broughte  Heaven  down  to  thee, 
Layde  the  whol  worlde  a  falldllole  atte  thie  feete. 

On  fmyle  woulde  be  fufFycyll  mede  for  mee. 

I  amm  Loves  borro’r,  &  canne  never  paie, 

Bott  be  hys  borrower  ftyile,  &  thyne,  mie  fwete,  for  aie. 

B  X  R  T  H  A. 

Love,  doe  nott  rate  your  achevmentesd  foe  fmalle  ; 

As  I  to  you,  fyke  love  untoe  mee  beare  ; 

For  nothynge  pafle  wille  Birtha  ever  call, 

Neen  a  foode  from  Heaven  thynke  to  cheere. 

As  farr  as  thys  frayle  brucylle  flefch  vvyli  fpere, 

Syke,  &  ne  fardher  I  expede  of  you  ; 

Be  notte  toe  flacke  yn  love,  ne  overdeare j 
A  imall  fyre,  yan  a  loude  flame,  proves  more  tree. 

ALLA. 

Thie  gentle  wordis  doe  thie  volunde  e  kenne 
To  bee  moe  clergionde  thann  ys  ynn  mevnde  of  menne. 

/ELLA,  BIRTHA.  CEL  MONDE,  MYNSTREELSS. 

C  E  L  M  O  N  D  E. 

Alle  blefTynges  fnowre  on  gentle  /Ella’s  hedde  ! 

Oft  maie  the  moone,  yn  fyiverr  fheenyge  lyghte. 

Inn  varied  chaunges  varyed  blefTynges  ihedde, 
jBefprengeynge  far  abrode  mifchaunces  nyghte  ; 

And  thou,  fayre  Birtha  !  thou,  fayre-Dame,  fo  bryghte. 

Long  mayeft  thou  wyth  /Ella  fynde  much  peace, 

Wythe  felyncfFe,  as  wyth  a  roabe,  be  dyghte, 

Wyth  everych  chaungynge  mone  new  joies  encreafe  ! 

X,  as  a  token  of  mie  love  to  fpeake, 

Have  brought  voir  ju'bbes  of  ale,  at  nyghre  youre  brayne  to  breaks 

8  fellows,  equals.  f  difuainful.  u  prefents,  ottering',  w  fearfs. 

x  robes  of  fcarlet.  Y  bounded.  z  large.  a  elephants.  0  deftroy. 

*  firepched.  ferviees.  c  memory,  underftanding. 
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JE  L  L  A. 

When  fopperes  pafte  we’lle  drenche  youre  ale  foe  ftrcnge, 
Tyde  lyfe,  tyde  death. 

C  E  L  M  O  N  D  E. 

Ye  Mynftrelles,  chaunt  your  fonge. 

My  nf  relies  Songe ,  bie  a  Manne  and  Womanne • 

M  A  N  N  E. 

Tourne  thee  to  thie  Shepllejr  f  fwayne  ; 

Bryghte  fonne  has  ne  droncke  the  dewe 
From  the  floures  of  yellonxe  hue  ; 

Tourne  thee,  Alyce,  backe  agayne. 

WO  MANNE, 

No,  beftoikerres,  1  wyllee.goe, 

Softlie  tryppynge  o’ere  the  mees 
Lyche  the  fylver- footed  doe, 

Seekeynge  fhdterr  yn  grene  trees. 

MANNE. 

See  the  mofs-gro'-wne  daify'd  lanke , 

Pereynge  ynne  the  Itreme  belovve  ; 

Here  we’lle  fytte,  yn  dewie  danke  ; 

Tourne  thee,  Alyce,  do  notte  goe. 

-  WOMANNE. 

I’ve  hearde  erlie  mie  grandame  faie, 

Yonge  damoyfelles  fchulde  ne  bee, 

Inne  the  fwotie  monthe  of  Maie, 

Wythe  yonge  menne  bie  the  grene  wode  tree., 
MANN  E. 

Sytte  thee,  Alyce,  fytte,  and  harke, 

Howe  the  ouzle  1  chaunts  hys  noate. 

The  chelandree  k,  greie  morn  larke, 

Chauntynge  from  theyre  lyttel  throate; 

WT  O  M  A  N  N  E. 

I  heare  them  from  eche  grene  wode  tree* 

Chauntynge  ovvte  fo  blatauntlie 
Tellynge  ledlurnyes  m  to  mee, 

Myfcheefe  ys  whanne  you  are  nygh, 

MANNE. 

See  alonge  the  mees  fo  grene 
Pied  daifies,  kynge-coppes  fwote  ; 

Alie  wee  fee,  bie  non  bee  feene, 

Nete  botte  Ihepe  fettes  here  a  fore. 

WOMANNE. 

Shepfter  fwayne,  you  tare  mie  gratchie  \ 

Oute  uponne  ye  !  lette  me  goe. 

Leave  me.e  fwythe,  or  Pile  alatche. 

Robynne ,  t hys  youre  dame  Jhall  knowe. 


f  Shepherd,  g  deceiver,  h  meadows.  *  The  black-bird 

k  Gold-finch.  1  loudly.  ni  lectures.  n  apparel. 
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M  A  N  N  E. 

See  !  the  crokynge  brionie 
Rour.de  the  popler  t^wyjie  bit  /prate  ; 

Round  the  oake  the  greene  ivie 
Florryfcheth  and  lyveth  aie. 

Lette  us  feate  us  bie  tbys  tree, 

Laughe,  and  fynge  to  lovyrge  ayres ; 

Come,  and  doe  notte  coyen  bee  ; 

Nature  made  all  thynges  bie  pay  res. 

Drooried  cattes  wylle  after  kynde  ; 

Gentle  cloves  wylle  kyfs  and  cce  : 

W  O  M  A  N  N  R. 

Botte  manne,  bee  mode  bee  ywrynde, 

T  v  lie  fyr  preefte  make  on  of  two. 

Tempte  mee  ne  to  the  foulc  thynge ; 

I  wylle  no  mannes  lemanne  be  ; 

Tyil  fyr  preefte  hys  fonge  doetbe  fynge. 

Thou  Ihalt  neere  fynde  aught  of  mee. 

MANNE. 

% 

Bie  oure  ladie  her  yborne, 

To-morrowe,  foone  as  ytte  ys  daie, 

I’lle  make  thee  wyfe,  ne  bee  forfworne. 

So  tyde  me  lyfe  or  detbe  for  aie. 

W  O  M  A  N  N  E. 

Whatt  dothe  lette,  botte  that  nowe 
Wee  attenes  thos  honde  yn  honde. 

Unto  diviniftre  p  goe, 

And  bee  lyncked  yn  wedlocke  bonde  ? 

MANNE. 

I  3gree,  and  thus  I  plyghte 

Honde,  and  harte,  and  all  that’s  mynej 

Good  fyr  Rogerr,  do  us  ryghte. 

Make  us  one,  at  Cotbbertes  fhryne. 

B  O  T  H  E. 

We  wylle  ynn  a  bordelle  9  Jyve, 

Hailie,  thoughe  of  no  edate  ; 

Everyche  clocke  moe  love  fhall  gyve  ; 

Wee  ynn  godenejje  nxjyll  be  greate. 

JE  L  L  A. 

I  lyche  tbys  fonge,  I  lyche  ytt  myckle  well  ; 

And  there  ys  monie  for  yer  fyngeynge  now  ; 

Butte  have  you  noor.e  thatt  marriage-bleffynges  telle  ? 
C  E  L  M  O  N  D  E. 

In  marriage,  bleffynges  are  botte  fewe,  I  trowe. 

MY'NSTRHLES. 

Laverde  r,  wee  have  ;  and,  gyff  you  pleafe,  wille  fyng 
As  well  as  owre  chouge-voyces  wyll  permytte. 


0  At  once. 


r  Lord. 


16$ 


i 


P  a  divine. 


<1  a  cottage, 
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JE  L  L  A. 

Comme  then,  and  fee  you  fwotelie  tune  the  ftrynge. 

And  ftret3,  and  engyne  all  the  human  wytte. 

Toe  pleafe  mie  dame. 

MYNSTRELLE  S, 

We’ll  lliayne  owre  wytte  and  fynge. 

Mynf  relies  Songe, 

FYRSTE  MYNSTRELLE. 

The  boddynge  flourettes  blufhes  atte  the  lyghte ; 

The  mees  be  fprenged  wyth  the  yellowe  hue ; 

Ynn  daifeyd  mantels  ys  the  mountayne  dyghte ; 

The  nefh  1  yonge  coweflepe  bendethe  wyth  the  dewe; 

The  trees  enlefed,  yntoe  Heavenne  ftraughte, 

Whenn  gentle  wyndes  doe  blovve,  to  whelUyng  dynne  ys  brought. 

The  evenynge  comes,  and  brynges  the  dewe  alonge  ; 

The  roddie  welkvne  fheeneth  to  the  eyne ; 

Arounde  the  aleliake  Mynftrells  fynge  the  fonge; 

Yonge  ivie  rounde  the  doore  pofte  do  entwyne ; 

I  laie  mee  onn  the  grade;  yette,  to  mie  wylle, 

Albeytte  all  ys  favre,  there  lackethe  fomethynge  ftvlle, 

SECONDE  MYNSTRELLE. 

So  Adam  thoughtene,  whann,  yn  Paradyfe, 

All  Heavenne  and  Erth  dyd  hommage  to  hys  mynde ; 

Ynn  Womman  alleyne  mannes  pleafaunce  lyes ; 

As  In/lnmentes  of  joie  were  made  the  kynde. 

Go,  take  a  wyfe  untoe  tkie  armes ,  and  fee 
Wynter ,  and  brownie  by  lies,  wyll  have  a  char  me  for  thee , 

,  THYRDE  MYNSTRELLE. 

Whanne  Autumpne  blakeu  and  fonne-brent  doe  appere. 

With  hys  goulde  honde  guylteynge  the  falleyne  lefe, 
Bryngeynge  oppe  Wynterr  to  folfylle  the  yere, 

Beerynge  uponne  hys  backe  the  riped  fhefe ; 

Whan  all  the  hy Is  wythe  woddie  fede  ys  whytc  ; 

Whanne  levynne-fyres  and  lemes  do  mete  from  far  the  fyghte  j 

Whann  the  fayre  apple,  rudde  as  even  fkie, 

X)o  bende  the  tree  unto  the  fruftyle  grounde  ; 

When  joicie  peres,  and  berries  of  blacke  die, 

Doe  daunce  yn  ayre,  and  call  the  eyne  arounde; 

Thann,  bee  the  even  foule,  or  even  fayre, 

M  ethvnekes  mie  hnrtys  joie  ys  ileynced  with  fomme  care. 
SECONDS  MYNSTRELLE, 

Angelles  bee  wrogte  to  be  of  neidher  kynde ; 

Angelles  allevne  frornm  chafe  w  defyre  bee  free; 

JDheere  ys  a  fomwhatt  overe yn  the  mynde, 

Yatte,  wvthout  wommanne,  cannot  flylled  bee  ; 

Ne  feyndle  yn  celles,  botte,  havynge  blodcle  and  tere  x, 

Do  fynde  the  fpryte  to  joie  on  fyghte  of  womanne  fayre  : 


$  Stretch,  t  tender,  #  naked,  w  hot,  x  health. 

Wommen 
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Wommen  bee  made,  notte  for  herofelves,  botte  manne. 

Bone  of  hys  bone,  and  chyld  of  hys  denre  ; 

Fromme  an  ynutyie  membere  fyrfte  began ne, 

Yvvroghte  with  moche  of  water,  lytteie  fyre  ; 

Therefore  thie  feke  the  fyre  of  love,  to  hete 
The  milkynefs  of  kynde,  and  make  hemfeifes  complete. 

Albeytte,  wythout  wommen,  menne  were  pheeres 
To  falvage  kynde,  and  wulde  botte  lyve  to  Ilea, 

Botte  wommen  ne  efte  the  fpryghte  of  peace  fo  cheres, 
Tochelod  yn  Angel  joie  heie  Angeles  bee  ; 

Go,  take  thee  fwythyn  /  to  thie  bedd  a  wyfe. 

Bee  bante  or  bleiTed  hie,  yn  proovynge  marry  age  lyfe. 

Anodher  Mynllrelles  Songe,  hie  Syr  Thyhbot  Gorges. 

As  Elynour  bie  the  green  lejfelle  vjas  Jyttynge , 

As  from  the  Jones  here  Jhe  harried ', 

She  fayde ,  as  herr  vshytte  hondes  vshyte  hofen  was  knyttynge , 
Whatte  pleafure  ytt  ys  to  be  married ! 

Mie  hujbande ,  horde  ‘Thomas,  a  forrejier  boulde. 

As  ever  (love  pynne ,  or  the  bajkette ,  ' 

Does  no  cheryfauncys  from  Elynour  houlde, 

I  have  ytt  as  foone  as  1  ajke ytt, 

Whann  I  lyved  wyth  mie  fadre  yn  merrie  Clow d- dell, 

Tho ’  tvsas  at  my  liefe  to  mynde  fpynnynge , 

I  fylle  wanted  fomethynge ,  botte  vuhatte  ne  coulde  telle, 

Mie  lorde  fadres  barbde  haulle  han  ne  wynnynge , 

Eche  mornynge  1  rfye,  doe  1  fette  mie  maydennes , 

Somme  to  fpynn ,  fomme  to  cur  dell,  fomme  bleachynge , 

Gyff  ary  nevj  e?itered  doe  ajke  for  mie  aidens, 

Thun  fwythynne  you  fynde  ?nee  a  teachynge . 

Lorde  Walt  ere,  mie  fadre ,  he  loved  me  welle. 

And  nothynge  unto  mee  was  nedeynge , 

Botte  fchulde  I  agen  go  to  merrie  Cloud  dell, 

.  In  fothen  twoulde  bee  wythoute  redynge. 

Shee  fayde,  and  lorde  Thomas  came  over  the  lea. 

As  hee  the  fat  derkynnes  was  chacynge, 

Shee  putte  uppe  her  knyttynge ,  and  to  hym  voent  Jhee  ; 

So  we  leave  hem  bothe  kyndelie  embracynge,  / 

The  Reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
feveral  pages  throughout  the  book,  are  all  copied  from  MSS. 
in  the  hand*writing  of  Thomas  Chatterton  ;  and  that  moft  of 
thofe  obfolete  words,  which,  in  the  foregoing  extradf,  are  not 
explained,  may  be  iliuftrated  by  turning  to  the  Gloflary,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 


For  the  teftimonies  we  (ball  produce  in  our  next  Review, 
we  are  obliged  to  fome  Gentlemen  of  character  and  ingenuity 
ip  and  near  Briftol. 


y  Quickly, 


Art. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Voyage  round  the  World ,  in  bis  Britannic  Maje fly's  Sloop , 
Rtfoluticn ,  com?nanded  by  Capt.  James  Cock,  during  the  Tears  1772, 
3,  4,  and  5.  By  George  Forfter,  F.  R.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid,  and  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Natural 
Knowledge  at  Berlin.  2  Vols.  qto,  2 1.  2  s.  Boards.  White, 
Sec.  1777* 

rpHOUGH  we  have  had  this  work  too  (hort  a  time  in  our 
hands,  to  enable  us  yet  to  enter  upon  the  narrative  part 
of  it;  we  take  the  ear liefb  opportunity  of  explaining  the  na¬ 
ture  and  defign  of  the  undertaking-,  and  of  reciting  the  moft 
material  circumftances  relative  to  the  publication  :  efpecially  as 
the  fpsedy  appearance  of  another  account  of  the  fame  Voyage, 
written  by  Capt.  Cook,  under  the  fandfion  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  has  been  announced  in  the  public  papers.  Accord* 
ingly,  previous  to  an  abftradl  of  the  Voyage  itfelf,  we  (hall  en¬ 
deavour  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  our  Readers,  by  giving  an 
account  of  the  circumftances  and  motives  which  induced  the 
Author  to  undertake  this  work  ;  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  tbefe  are 
explained  to  us  in  his  prefatory  addrefs,  and,  we  may  add, 
hinted  at  even  in  his  title-page. — In  the  latter  we  are  firft 
{truck  with  the  following  quatrain  : 

c  On  ne  repouffe  point  la  verlte  fans  bruit, 

‘  Et  de  quelque  fa^on  qu’on  l’arrete  au  paffage, 
e  On  verra  tot-ou-tard  que  e’etoit  un  outrage, 

‘  Dont  il  failoit  qu’au  moins  la  honte  fut  le  fruit/ 

De  Missy. 

This  motto  feems  to  convey  a  meaning  not  very  favourable 
to  certain  perfons  unknown.  As  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
whether  the  never-failing  prevalence  of  truths  held  forth  in 
it,  relates  only  to  the  Author’s  perfonal  concerns,  or  dealings 
with  thofe  who  have  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty-account  of 
the  laft  circumnavigation ;  or  whether  it  carries  another  and 
more  general  meaning,  relative  to  matters  of  a  more  public  na¬ 
ture  *.  -Such  lights  as  the  Preface  affords  we  (hall  endeavour 
to  communicate,  in  the  following  analyfis  of  it : 

After 


*  Speaking  of  the  intended  publication,  the  Author  hints  his 
apprehenfions  that,  in  one  particular,  it  may  probably  refembleDr. 
Hawkefworth’s  compilation,  ‘  where  many  important  obfervations, 
thought  obnoxious ,  have  been  fuppreffed,  as  is  cuftomary  in  France/ 
— ‘  The  fame  authority,  he  adds,  which  blew  off  M.  de  Bougainville 
from  the  iffand  of  Juan  Fernandez,  could  hufh  to  filence  the  Britifh 
guns,  whilft  the  Endeavou r  cannonaded  the  Portuguefe  fort  at  Madeira/ 
— The  two  circumftances  here  alluded  to,  fays  the  Author,  are  well- 
known  fafts,  though  fuppreffed  in  the  pu blifhed  narratives.  *  M. 
de  Bougainville  fpent  fome  time  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  completely 

9  refreftied 
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After  fpeaking  of  the  liberal  motives  which  had  produced 
and  directed  the  three  former  voyages  of  difcovery,  6  a  fourth/ 
fays  the  Author,  ‘  was  undertaken  by  order  of  an  enlightened 
Monarch,  upon  a  more  enlarged  and  majedic  plan  than  ever 
was  put  in  execution  before.  The  greated  navigator  of  his 
time,  two  able  allronomers,  a  man  of  fcience  to  dudy  nature 
in  all  her  recedes,  and  a  painter  to  copy  fome  of  her  mod:  cu¬ 
rious  produ&icns,  were  feledted  at  the  expcnce  of  the  nation. 
After  completing  their  voyage,  they  have  prepared  to  give  an 
account  of  their  refpeCtive  difcoveries,  which  cannot  fail  of 
crowning  their  employers,  at  lead,  with  immortal  honour/ 

‘  The  Britifb  nation,’  the  Author  adds,  ‘  did  not  fend  out 
and  liberally  fupport  my  father  [Dr.  J.  R.  Forder]  as  a  n3tu- 
ralid,  who  was  merely  to  bring  home  a  cohesion  of  butterflies 
and  dried  plants.  That  fuperior  wifdom  which  guides  the 
counfels  of  this  nation,  induced  many  perfons  of  confiderable 
didindfion  to  adf  on  this  occafion  with  unexampled  greatnefs. 
So  far  frGm  preferibing  rules  for  his  condudf,  they  conceived 
that  the  man  whom  they  had  chofen,  prompted  by  his  natural 
love  of  fcience,  would  endeavour  to  derive  the  greared  pcflible 
advantages  to  learning  from  his  voyage.  He  was  only  there¬ 
fore  directed  to  exercife  all  his  talents,  and  to  extend  his  ob- 
fervations  to  every  remarkable  objedL  From  him  they  ex¬ 
pected  a  phi lej optical  hijlcry  of  the  Voyage,  free  from  prejudice 
and  vulgar  error,  where  human  nature  fhould  be  reprefenfed 
without  any  adherence  to  fallacious  fydems,  and  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  philanthropy  ;  in  fliort,  an  account  written  upon 
a  plan  vjhicb  the  learned  world  had  not  hitherto  feen  executed / 

Mr.  Forder  next  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  flrd  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  father’s  labours*  were  inferibed  and  prefented  to 
his  Majedy  within  four  months  after  his  return  from  the  voy¬ 
age  ; — that,  with  refpedt  to  the  Hijlcry  of  the  Voyage ,  ‘  the  prin¬ 
cipal ’performance  which  was  demanded  at  his  hands/  it  was  at 
flrd  propofed  that  a  Angle  or  continued  narrative  (hould  be 
formed  from  his  and  Capt.  Cook’s  journals,  didinguidied  by 
particular  marks;-— that  his  father  accordingly  drew  up  feveral 
fheets  as  a  fpecimen  ;  but  that  it  was  afterwards  thought  more 
expedient  to  feparate  the  two  journals;  —  that  the  Lords  of  the 


refreflied  his  crew  there  ;  though  he  wilhes  to  have  it  underffcod  that 
contrary  winds  prevented  his  touching  at  that  ifland. —  Capt.  Cook, 
in  the  Endeavour,  battered  the  Leo  fort  at  Madeira,  in  conjunction 
with  an  Engiifh  frigate,  thus  relenting  an  affront  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  Britith  flag/  This  ffory,  however,  is  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  Gentlemen  who  made  this  voyage;  and  who  pofltively 
affirm  that  no  fuch  circumftance  ever  happened.  1 

*  Cbarafleres  Generum  Plant  arum,  &c.  410.  Lona,  See  Monthly 
Review,  Dec.  1776,  p.  479. 

Admiralty 
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Admiralty  generoufly  granted  the  whole  emoluments  arifing 
from  the  numerous  plates  engraved  for  the  future  publication, 
the  expence  of  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  2COO  I.  in  equal 
fhares  to  Dr.  Forfter  and  Capt.  Cook  ; — that  an  agreement, 
authenticated  by  the  fignature  of  Lord  Sandwich,  was  drawn 
up  in  April  laft,  ‘  fpecifying  the  particular  parts  of  the  ac¬ 
count  which  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  each  of  the 
parties  feparately,  and  confirming  to  them  both  jointly  the  ge¬ 
nerous  gift  of  the  plates  from  the  Board  of  Admiralty/ 

In  conformity  to  this  arrangement,  we  are  told.  Dr.  Forfier 
c  prefented  a  fecond  fpecimen  of  his  Narrative  for  the  perufal 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  was  much  furprifed  at  firft  that 
this  fecond  eflay  was  entirely  difapproved  ;  but  after  feme  time 
he  was  convinced  that,  as  the  word  u  Narrative ”  was  omitted 
in  the  agreement,  he  had  no  right  to  compofe  a  connected  ac¬ 
count  of  the  voyage.  He  was  told  that  if  he  meant  to  pre- 
ferve  his  claim  to  half  the  profits  arifing  from  the  plates, — he 
muft  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement ;  and  though  he 
had  always  confidered  himfelf  as  fent  out  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
write  the  hiftory  of  the  voyage,  he  acquiefced  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  ftriCtly  confined  himfelf  to  the  publication 
of  his  unconnected  philofophical  obfervations  made  in  the  coude 
of  the  voyage/ 

*  I  muft  confers,’  adds  the  Author,  whofe  own  words  we 
choofe  to  give  on  this  occafion,  as  the  queftion  is  rather  of  the 
cafuiftical  kind — c  it  hurt  me  much,  to  fee  the  chief  intent  of 
my  father’s  million  defeated,  and  the  Public  difappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  a  philofophical  recital  of  faCts.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  had  been  appointed  his  atliftant  in  the  courfe  of  this 
expedition,  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  ac  leaft  to  attempt 
to  write  fuch  a  narrative.  Every  coniideration  prompted  me  to 
undertake  the  talk,  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  per¬ 
form.  It  was  a  duty  v/e  owed  to  the  Public  ;  I  had  collected 
fufficient  materials  during  the  voyage,  and  I  had  as  much  good 
will  to  begin  with,  as  any  traveller  that  ever  wrote,  or  any 
compiler  that  ever  ivas  bribed  to  mutilate  a  narrative.  1  was 
b©und  by  no  agreement  whatfoever,  and  that  to  which  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  figned,  did  not  make  him  anfwerable  for  my  aCtions, 
nor  in  the  mod  diftant  manner  preclude  his  giving  me  afiift- 
ance.  Therefore  in  every  important  circumftance,  I  had  leave 
to  confult  his  journals,  and  have  been  enabled  to  draw  up  my 
narrative  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  attention  to  hiftorical  truth/ 

After  flightly  mentioning  the  two  anonymous  relations  of  the 
late  voyage,  Mr.  E'orfter  takes  frefh  notice  of  the  intended  pub¬ 
lication,  by  Authority .  Here  too  it  may  be  proper  to  leave  the 
Author  to  fpeak  for  himfelf. 

‘  Another  narrative  of  this  circumnavigation,  is  [aid  to  have 
been  written  by  Capt.  James  Cook  of  his  Majeftv’s  Royal  Navy, 

unde? 
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under  whofe  command  it  was  performed.  That  account  will 
be  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  plates,  reprefenting  views 
of  the  countries  which  we  vifited,  portraits  of  the  natives, 
figures  of  their  boats,  arms,  and  utenfils,  together  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  particular  charts  of  the  new  difeoveries;  and  all  thefe 
plates — are  the  joint  property  of  Capt.  Cook  and  my  father.* 

So  far  as  the  Public  only  are  concerned,  the  Author  very  fa- 
tisfadtorily  apologizes  for  the  feeming  fupejfluity  of  offering  his 
relation  of  this  voyage  to  the  world  ;  by  obferving  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations,  taftes,  and  purfuits  of  Capt.  Cook  and  him- 
felf,  muff  neceffarily  diverfify  their  relations,  and  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  variety  both  with  refpedt  to  incidents  and  obfervations  5 
and  that  even  the  very  fame  objects  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  feen  by  them  in  different  points  of  view  ;  and  the 
fame  fadts  give  rife  to  different  refledtions.  He  next,  but 
furely  with  too  much  feverity,  thus  charadterifes  Dr.  Hawkef- 
worth’s  compilation,  and  fubjoins  a  hint  relative  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  coming  out  under  the  name  of  Capt.  Cook  : 

Of  the  firft,  he  fays — 4  It  was  the  fate  of  that  hiftory,  to  be 
compiled  by  a  perfon  who  had  not  been  on  the  voyage ;  and 
to  the  frivolous  obfervations,  the  uninterefting  digrefiions,  and 
fophiftical  principles  of  this  Writer,  the  ill  fuccels  of  the  work 
has  been  attributed  ;  though  few  are  able  to  determine  with 
what  degree  of  juffice  the  blame  is  thrown  upon  the  Com¬ 
piler. — With  refpedt  to  the  latter  he  obferves,  that  6  the 
adtive  life  of  Capt.  Cook,  and  his  indefatigable  purfuits  after 
difeoveries,  have  made  it  impoffible  for  him  to  fuperintend  the 
printing  of  his  own  journals  ;  and  the  Public,  I  am  much  afraid, 
muff  again  converfe  u>ith  him  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 

The  Author  terminates  his  preface  with  fome  particulars  re- 
fpedting  O-Mai  [Omiah]  efpecially  relating  to  his  mental 
powers,  acquired  accompliffiments,  and  equipment  here.  Af¬ 
ter  obferving  that  this  Iflander  has  either  been  confidered  as 
remarkably  ftupid,  or  very  intelligent,  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  allowances  made  by  thofe  who  judged  of  his  abilities  ;  he 
fpeaks  very  favourably  of  his  parts,  and  adduces,  as  one  ftrong 
inftance  at  leaft  of  his  intelligence,  his  amazing  proficiency  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  complicated  game  of  chefs.  He 
likewife  very  readily  imitated  and  adopted  that  eafy  and  grace¬ 
ful  politenefs  natural  to  the  good  company  which  he  fre¬ 
quented  ;  and  gave  4  other  proofs  of  a  quick  perception  and 
lively  fancy,*  as  likewife  of  great  fenfibility,  on  parting  with 
his  European  friends. 

In  the  Author's  account  of  O-Mai,  he  feems  by  no  means 
inclined  to  be  the  panegyriff  of  thofe  under  whofe  tuition  he 
remained  near  two  years;  and  who  feem  not  to  have  had  much 
at  heart  the  improvement  of  his  underftanding,  v/ith  refpedt  to 
matters  which  might  be  hereafter  productive  of  benefit  both  to 

him  felf 
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himfelf  and  his  country.  *  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,’  he  ob- 
ierves,  4  thatO-Mai  never  formed  a  wilh  to  obtain  forr.e  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  but  no 
friendly  Mentor  ever  attempted  to  cherifli  and  to  gratify  this 
with,  much  lefs  to  improve  his  moral  charatfter,  to  teach  him 
our  exalted  ideas  of  virtue,  and  the  fublime  principles  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.’ 

It  fhould  feem  likewife,  from  our  Author’s  account  of  O- 
Mai’s  equipment,  on  his  return  home,  that  government  thought 
proper  to  fit  him  out  rather  as  a  Conjurer  than  a  Nurfta  or 
Mango  Copac.  He  was  fep.t  out  to  O-Taheitee,  furnifhed  with 
a  portable  organ,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  fuit  of  armour,  and  an 
Electrical  Machine ,  together  with  4  an  infinite  variety  of  dreiles, 
ornaments,  and  other  trifles,  which  are  daily  invented  in  order 
to  fupply  our  artificial  wants;’  but  not  provided  with  4  articles 
of  real  ufe  to  his  country 

The  Author  terminates  his  Preface  with  a  proper  refiedfioa 
on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  voyages  of  difeovery,  and 
with  taking  notice  of  the  comparatively  fmall  expence  at  which 
they  are  carried  on  ;  the  whole  amount  of  that  in  which  he 
embarked  not  having  exceeded  the  fum  of  25,000  1.  including 
all  extraordinary  difburfements. 

With  refpedf  to  the  relation  itfelf,  we  can  only  at  prefent 
fay,  that*-  as  far  as  we  have  proceeded  in  it,  it  has  afforded  us 
plcafure  in  the  perufal.  It  is  illdftrated  by  a  comprehenfive 
chart  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  formed  on  a  projection  in 
which  the  geographical  difeoveries  made  by  the  two  veffels,  and 
their  refpeclive  tracks,  are  exhibited  at  one  view. 

*  Government,  however,  is  not  juftly  chargeable  with  this  abfur- 
diry  ;  they  fupplied  him,  liberally,  with  iron  tools,  and  all  fuch 
utenfils  as  were  fuggefted  to  them,  as  likely  to  tend  either  to  the 
prefent  ufe,  or  future  improvement,  of  his  country.  They  fent  with 
him,  alfo,  cattle  and  fheep  ;  encouraging,  by  that  means,  the  only 
fpecies  of  agriculture  which  that  happy  foil  could  receive.  Nume¬ 
rous  acquaintance  in  this  country  were  willing  to  gratify  him  with 
whatever  he  feemed  to  view  with  williful  eyes:  and  thus,  one  gave 
him  an  organ,  another  armour,  and  even  an  electrical  machine. 

Art.  VIII.  A  General  Hijlory  cf  the  Science  and  P radii ce  cf  Mufc . 

By  Sir  John  Hawkins.  [Continued  from  our  Review  for  Fe¬ 
bruary  laft,  page  137.] 

T  N  our  former  article  vve  gave  the  Reader  feme  fpecimens 
A  of  the  tafte  and  mufical  opinion's  of  the  Author,  principally 
extracled  from  his  preliminary  difeourfe,  but  illufirated  like- 
wife  by  paftages  which  ftruck  our  eyes  even  on  a  curfory  peru¬ 
fal  of  the  laif  volume  of  the  work.  This  tafte.  and  the fe  opi¬ 
nions,  differ  fo  greatly  from  our  own,  and  from  thole  of  every 
qualified  judge  with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  r hat  we  c<uld 
not  avoid  marking  them*  and  exhibiting  them  as  charadlcrif- 

tical 
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tical  of  the  prefent  work  :---fo  far,  at  leaff,  as  tafte,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  excellencies  of  the  art,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  Rate  of  it,  may  be  deemed  effential  requifites  towards  the 
compilation  of  an  Hiiiory  of  Mufic.  Waving,  however,  the 
confideration  of  this  matter  for  the  prefent,  we  (hall  proceed 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Author 
has  executed  this  great,  or  at  leaft  voluminous  work.  Here 
too,  to  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe  volumes,  we  are  forry  to 
obferve  that  we  can  neither  commend  his  plan,  nor  his  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  origin  of  all  human  arts  or  inventions  is  generally  in¬ 
volved  in  clouds  and  darknefs  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  as  a  fauit  in  him  who  undertakes  to  write  the  hiftory 
of  a  particular  art,  if  he  fhould  leave  that  of  it’s  early  ages  in 
as  dark  a  ftate  as  he  found  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  cafe 
with  our  prefent  hiftorian  ;  yet,  though  we  do  not  mean  to 
reproach  him  for  his  want  of  fuccefs  in  this  particular,  we 
have  a  right  to  complain  that  he  fhould  fo  forely  perplex  and 
mortify  us  and  his  other  Readers  with  fo  much  of  the  mere  ' 
femblance  of  information,  and  difpenfe  fo  little  of  the  reality; — 
that  little,  too,  overwhelmed  and  fuffocated  in  a  mafs  of  quo¬ 
tations,  diagrams,  and  disjointed  calculations. 

If  the  Author’s  plan  laid  him  under  the  neceffity  of'treating 
fcientifically  on  that  complicated,  daik,  and  hackneyed  fubje£t, 
the  -mufic  of  the  Ancients ; — fuppofing  that  he  was  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  any  new  lights  to  throw  upon  it,  or  had  no  new 
ccnje&ures  to  offer  relating  to  it;— it  was,  furely,  his  duty 
to  fhew  fome  mercy  even  on  his  fcientiffc  reader,  by  previ- 
oufly  and  maturely  digeffing  in  his  own  mind  whatever  was 
known  with  certainty  on  the  fubjedt,  and  prefenting  him,  in 
one  connected  view,  with  the  Jubilance  of  what  he  had  col- 
ledied  from  reading,  comparing,  and  meditating  on,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  authors,  and  their  numerous  and  difcordant  tranfcribers 
and  commentators. 

Our  Hiflorian  has  followed  a  different  and  much  lefs  diffi¬ 
cult  method  :  as  making  tranfcripts  from  Authors  is  a  much 
eafier  tafk  than  analyfing  them,  and  giving  a  clear  account  of 
their  dodfrines,  collected  from  the  ftudy  and  comparifon  of 
their  different  works. ---We  would  afk  the  Author,  for  what 
clafs  of  readers  are  his  long  and  yet  mutilated  quotations  from 
Arifloxenus,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Boetius,  &c.  intended  ?— -Is  it 
poffible  that  either  the  learned  or  unlearned  inquirer  can  com¬ 
prehend  the  fenfeof  detached  and  mutilated  extracts  from  works 
which  have  eluded  the  fagacity  of  the  moft  enlightened  mufical 
critics,  who  have  diligently  ftudied,  with  very  little  profit,  the 
entire  works  from  which  thefe  extradls  are  taken  ?— In  a 
word,  does  the  Author  himfelf  underhand  the  greater  part  of 
the  very  extra&s  which  he  has  given  us  ? 

We 
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We  (hall  accordingly  pafs  over  this  part  of  the  Author’s 
performance,  obferving  only  that  at  the  end  of  his  firft  vo¬ 
lume  he  brings  his  hiftory  down  to  the  time  of  Guido.  In 
the  progrefs  of  it,  in  the  fubfequent  volumes,  the  mufecal  read¬ 
er’s  patience  is  exercifed  by  the  frequent  interruptions  that  he 
meets  with  in  his  main  purfuit ;  from  which  he  is  ever  and 
anon  drawn  off  by  his  Author’s  various  excurfions  into  fub- 
jedls  very  diftantly  or  not  at  all  connedied  with  his  principal 
objedt.  Thus,  in  the  fecond  volume,  having  brought  his  hif- 
tory  down  to  the  time  of  Chaucer,  an  author  whole  writings 
are  very  well  known,  he  actually  commences  Reviewer  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  gives  us  an  hiftory  of  the  poet’s  plan, 
and  particularly  analyfes  the  prologues,  becaufe  4  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  modes  of  life,  they  are  charadferiftic  of  the  times,  and 
tend,’  as  the  Author  would  perfuade  us,  c  to  elucidate  the  fub- 
jedl  of  the  prefent  inquiry.’  How  far  they  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  will  appear  by  a  tranfeript  or  two  from  a  part  of  the 
Author’s  Critique ,  which  hath  as  near  a  relation  to  muftc  as 
any  of  the  other  parts  which  we  omit. 

*  Thefe  prologues’— To  elucidatory  of  the  prefent  fub- 
jeef,  our  muftcal  Hiftorian  gravely  obferves,  6  teach  us  that 
at  Stratford,  near  Bow  in  Middlefex,  was  a  fchool  for 
girls,  wherein  the  French  language,  but  very  different  from 
that  of  Paris,  was  taught,  and  that  at  meals  not  to  wet  the 
Ungers  deep  in  the  fauce  was  one  fign  of  a  polite  female 
education.  And  here,  he  adds,  c  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  before  the  time  of  King  James  the  Firft,  a  fork 
was  an  implement  unknown  in  this  country.  Tom  Coriate 
the  traveller  learned  the  ufe  of  it  in  Italy,  and  one  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  thence  was  here  elleemed  a  great  cu- 
riofity.’---We  omit  a  long  note,  transcribed  from  the  Cru¬ 
dities ,  wherein  Tom  himfelf  gives  an  account  of  this  mat¬ 
ter;  at  the  end  of  which  he  declares,  that  c  his  familiar 
friend,  Mr.  Lawrence  Whitaker,  in  his  merry  humour,  doubted 
not  to  call  him  at  table,  Furcifer ,  only  for  ufing  a  fork  at 
feeding,  but  for  no  other  caufed — Faffing  over  certain  points  of 
information,  relating  to  fejeants  at  iaw,  judges  of  affize,  re¬ 
ports,  and  year-books,  colle&ed  from  the  prologues  aforefaid, 
we  proceed  with  him,  in  his  enumeration  of  their  contents, 
as  follows  : 

c - That  the  monks  were  lovers  of  hunting,  and  kept 

greyhounds — that  the  houfes  of  country  gentlemen  abounded 
with  the  choiceft  viands—that  a  haberdalher,  a  carpenter,  a 
weaver,  a  dyer,  and  a  maker  of  tapeftry,  were  in  the  rank 
of  fuch  citizens  as  hoped  to  become  aldermen  of  London  ; 
and  that  their  wives  claimed  to  be  called  Madam — that  cooks 
were  great  cheats,  and  would  drefs  the  fame  meat  more  than 
8  *  '  ^  once 
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once— that  the  maRers  of  fhips  were  pirates,  and  made  but 
little  conl'cience  of  dealing  wine  out  of  the  vefTels  of  their 
chapmen  when  the  latter  were  afleep — that  phyficians  made 
attrology  a  part  of  their  (lady--  that  the  weaving  of  woollen 
cloth  was  a  very  profitable  trade,  and  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath  was  one  of  the  feats  of  that  manufacture  —  that  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rorne,  nay  to  Jerufalem,  was  not  an  extrava¬ 
gant  undertaking  for  the  wife  of  a  weaver — that  the  merce¬ 
nary  fort  of  clergy  were  accuRomed  to  flock  to  London,  in 
order  to  procure  chauntries  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul — 
that  at  the  Temple  the  members  were  not  many  more  than 
thirty,  twelve  of  whom  were  qualified  to  be  flevvards  to  any 
peer  of  the  realm-  — that  their  manciple  was  a  rogue,  and  had 
cunning  enough  to  cheat  them  all — that  flewards  grew  rich 
by  lending  their  lords  their  own  money---and  finally,  that 
the  furpmoner—  in  the  eccleflaftical  court — would  for  a  fmall 
fee  fufFer  a  good  fellow  to  have  his  concubine  for  a  twelve- 
month. J 

Our  Reviewer  proceeds,  wandering  and  diverging  more  and 
more  in  his  multiform  digreflions ;  for  after  indulging  the  mo¬ 
dern  reader  with  a  regular  analyfis  of  the  Miller’s  and  the 
Reeve’s  Tales,  as  fpecimens  of  his  Author’s  Ryle  and  manner, 
he  treats  of  the  origin  and  influence  of  feudal  tenures  ;  which, 
among  other  evils,  produced  that  c  Rate  of  bondage  in  which 
a  woman  is  denied  the  liberty  of  choofing  the  man  (lie  likes 
for  a  hufband  R— -and  of  chivalry,  with  refpeSf  to  the  origin 
of  which  he  tells  us,  it  may  now  c  not  be  improper  to  inquire 
—as  it  contributed  to  attemper  the  aimed  natural  ferocity 
of  the  people,  and  refle£fc  a  luflre  on  the  female  character  ’ — 
A  very  praife- worthy  inquiry,  moft  afiuredly,  at  a  proper  time 
and  place  ;  but  why  our  Muflcal  HiRorian  fhould  turn 
Quixote,  or  Tally  forth  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  add  a  luflre  to 
the  female  character,  we  cannot  difeover.  Mufic  furely  fhould 
be  his  foie  Dulcinea  :  but  our  recreant  and  difloyal  knight 
takes  every  opportunity  of  leaving  the  difconfolate  damfel  be¬ 
hind,  and  is  continually  pricking  his  antiquarian  feed  in  queR 
of  other  and  flrange  mi  ft  re  (Fes.  He  defeends  to  accqR  even 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers,  and  mechanics — in  ihort 
there  is  no  end  of  his  infidelities. 

Not  to  purfue  our  allufiou  any  further — our  HiRorian  next 
entertains  us  with  a  great  number  of  Ranzas — in  the  black 
letter — from  an  ancient  poem  mtitled  6  The  Northern  Mother's 
B  'UJJing  to  her  Daughter  \  in  which  the  old  lady  admonifhes  her 
to  go  to  church,  ferve  God,  look  after  her  men,  and  take  care  of 
her  keys;  but  does  not  drop  the  ftnaileR  hint,  good  or  bad, 
relating  to  mufic,  either  vocal  or  inRrumental.  As  little 

o 

nearly  refpe£ling  this  fubjetR,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretty 
Rev.  Apr.  1777*  '  *  T  large 
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Jarge  quotations,  immediately  following  thefe,  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  gives  us  from  a  curious  old  book  which,  fays  our  Hifto- 
jian,  c  though  a  great  deal  is  contained  in  it,  few  have  been 
tempted  to  look  into.’  It  is  the  work  inti  tied  ‘  De  Proprieia- 
tibus  RerumJ  originally  written  in  Latin,  about  the  year 
1366  by  Bartholomceus ;  and  tranflated  into  Englifh  in  1398  by 
John  Trevifa ,  vicar  of  the  parifh  of  Berkeley  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second. — Our  Readers  muft  be  Content  with  an 
initial  fentence  or  two  of  the  different  extracts  feleCted  from 
this  work  by  our  Hifiorian. 

Treating  of  children,  our  monk,  or  rather  his  tranflator, 
fays,  that  they  are  6  fettee  to  lernynge,  and  compelled  to  take 
lernynge  and  chaftyfynge.  They  are  plyaunt  of  body,  able 
and  lyghte  to  moevynge,  wytty  to  lerne  carolles,  and  wyth- 
oute  befynefle,  &c.’  and  they  love  an  apple  more  than  golde, 
&c.’ — De  Puella ,  he  faith,  ‘  A  mayde,  chylde,  and  a  damofel 
is  called  Puella ,  as  it  were  clene  and  pure  as  the  black  of  the 
eye. — Men  byhove  to  take  hede  of  maydens,  for  they  ben 
hote  and  moyfte  of  complexyon,  and  tendre,  fmale,  plyaunt, 
and  fayr  of  difpofyeyon  of  body. — Treating  De  Viro ,  he 
faith  that  4  a  man  hath  that  name  of  myghte  and  vertue,  and 
ftrengthe,  for  in  myghte  and  in  ftrengthe  a  man  paffyth  a 
woman.*  In  his  account  of  his  courting,  wedding  and  beha¬ 
viour  to  his  bride,  we  meet  with  only  this  paflage  in  which 
mufic  is  mentioned. — c  He  fpeakyth  to  her  pleyfauntly  and 
byholdeth  her  cheer  in  the  face  with  pleyfynge,  and  glad 
chere,  and  wyth  a  fharp  eye,  and  affentyth  to  her  at  lafte— 
and  makyth  revels,  and  feeftes,  and  fpoufayles,  and  gevyth 
many  good  geftes  to  frendes  and  giftes,  and  comfortyth  and 
gladdith  his  giftes  with  fonges  and  pypes,  and  other  myn- 
ftralfye  of  mufyke  :  and  afterwarde  he  bringeth  her  to  the 
pryvitees  of  his  chambre,  he.* 

The  Author  at  length  returns  to  his  fubjeCt,  where  we  wil¬ 
lingly  attend  him  ;  efpecially  as  he  treats  the  mufical  antiqua¬ 
rian  with  what  may  be  deemed  fome  choice  morfels.  We  mean 
his  accounts  of  the  contents  of  two  collections  of  ancient 
mufical  traCts  to  which  he  has  had  accefs.  The  firft  is  de- 
figned  by  the  title  of  the  Cotton  Manufcript ,  the  original  of 
which  was,  according  to  the  Author’s  expreflion,  4  rendered 
ufelefs,’  by  the  fire  which  happened  in  A*fhburnham  houfe, 
where  it  was  depofited.  Before  this  event,  however,  a  copy 
of  it  had  been  procured  at  the  expence  of  the  late  Dr.  Pepufch. 
From  a  note  at  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  tract  contained  in 
it,  the  whole  collection  is  faid  to  have  been  compleated  in  the 
year  1326.  In  the  fecond  of  thefe  traCts,  the  writer  of  it 
in  giving  rules  for  extempore  defeant,  cautions  the  finger  againft 
the  ufe  of  difeords  3  and  as  he  is  perfectly  filent  concerning 

their 
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their  preparation  and  refolution,  without  which  they  are  in¬ 
tolerable,  our  prefent  Author  thinks  that  the  ufe  of  difcords 
in  mufical  compofition  was  then  unknown. 

Neverthelefs  the  anonymous  author  or  the  third  tracfl,  treat¬ 
ing  of  defcant,  and  fpeaking  of  the  concords,  fays,  that  4  altho* 
the  ditone  and  feiniditone  (the  major  and  minor  third)  4  are  not 
reckoned  among  the  perfect  concords,  yet  that  among  the  beft 
erganifts  in  fome  countries,  as  in  England,  in  the  country 
called  Wef centre,  they  are  ufed  as  fuch. — Many  good  organifts 
and  makers  of  hymns  and  antiphons  put  difcords  in  the  room 
of  concords,  without  any  rule  or  confideration,  except  that 
the  difeord  of  a  tone  or  fecond  be  taken  before  a  perfect 
concord/ — c  Here,  fays  our  Hiftorian,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
for  the  firft  time  we  meet  with  the  mention  of  difcords  \ — he 
ought  to  have  added,  in  compofition,  or  mufic  in  parts:  for 
furely  difcords  have  been  mentioned  by  almoft  every  writer  on 
the  fcience. 

The  next  col!e£lion  is  intitled  the  manufeript  of  Waltham 
Holy  Crofs ,  and  was  principally  written  by  John  Wylde,  who 
calls  himfelf  precentor  of  the  monaftery  at  that  place,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  flourifhed  about  the  year  1400.  Our  Author 
gives  a  regular  epitome  of  this  manufeript,  which  contains  in 
general  an  illuftration  of  the  principal  mufical  precepts  of 
Boetius,  Macrobius,  and  Guido ;  and  obferves,  that  though 
thefe  two  collections  4  feem  to  contain  all  of  mufic  that  can 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  at  the  time  of  writing  them  ; 
they  make  but  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  thofe  which  appear 
to  have  been  written  in  that  period  which  occurred  between  the 
time  of  Guido  and  the  invention  of  printing.’ — 4  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,’  he  adds,  4  that  the  greater  number  of  thefe 
authors  were  monks  ;  for  not  only  their  profeftion  obliged 
them  to  the  practice  of  mufic,  but  their  fequeftered  manner 
of  life  gave  them  leifure  and  opportunities  of  ftudying  it  to 
great  advantage.’ 

Here  our  Hiftorian  is  led,  by  a  feemingly  invincible  propen- 
fity,  to  give  us  the  ftate  of  monkery  in  detail,  during  the 
three  centuries  preceding  the  reformation.  He  not  only  exhi¬ 
bits  the  various  titles  and  functions  of  all  the  members  of  the 
monaftic  order,  from  the  abbot  and  prior,  to  the  Coquinariu r, 
Gardinarius ,  and  Portarius  ;  but  he  enumerates  the  offices — 
the  Lavatorium ,  4  where  the  clothes  of  the  monks  were 

wafhed,  and  where  alfo  at  a  conduit  they  waftied  their  hands*,* 
—  the  4  Kitchen ,  with  larder  and  pantry  adjoining  the  fa- 
hies ,  4  under  the  care  and  management  of  the  fallarius ,  or 
matter  of  the  horfe,  and  provendurius ,  &c.’  Nay  he  defeends 
to  a  claftification  or  rather  review  of  the  monkifh  cavalry  \ 
confifting  of  4  marmit  geldings  for  the  faddle  of  the  larger 
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fize  ;  runcini ,  runts,  fmail  nags  ;  fummarii ,  fumpter  horfes  j 
ami  aver  it ,  cart  or  plough  horfes/  Nor  does  he  difdain  in 
this  inventory  of  monkifh  goods  and  chattels,  to  regifter  4  the 
vaccijlerium ,  or  the  cow-houfe,  and  the  porcarium ,  or  the  fwine 
ftye  :  and  to  leave  the  inquifitive  reader  nothing  further  to 
*  defire,  he  recites  the  various  regulations  refpe&ing  the  lives 
and  converfations  of  the  monks  ;  their  times  of  praying,  faff¬ 
ing,  fleeping  and  watching,  &c.  and  adds  fome  defideranda  on 
the  fubjedt,  relating  to  the  titles  of  officers  among  them, 
many  of  whofe  employments,  alas  !  4  can  now  only  be  guefl'ed 
at  — 4  the  coltonarius ,  cupparius ,  potagiarius ,  fcrutellarius  aula , 
Jafarius ,  portarius ,  car  edl arms  ctllerani ,  pelliparius ,  and  brafi - 
nariusd — But  it  is  high  time  to  give  our  monkifh  hiftorian 
a  jog,  and  wake  him  out  of  this  delightful  reverie  ;  that  we 
may  attend  to  the  main  fubjedl. 

Before  and  after  thefe  diicuflions,  the  Author  takes  great 
pains  to  evince  that  the  cantus  metfurabilis  was  not,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  the  invention  of  John  de  Muris ,  in  the  14th  century, 
but  of  Franco  in  the  eleventh.  He  then  treats  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  counterpoint,  and  of  the  canto  fgurato  ;  and  gives  a 
pretty  copious  account  of  the  fugue  and  canon.  This  laft 
fubjedi  he  difcuffes  con  amore ,  and  with  as  marked  a  predilection, 
as  he  does  monkery  and  the  black  letter.  He  gives  us  feveral 
fpecimens  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  which,  not  long  af¬ 
ter  its  invention,  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
was  modified  into  fugues  by  augmentation  and  diminution  ;• — 
fugues  with  their  anfwers  in  the  fourth,  hfth,  or  eighth,  ei¬ 
ther  above  or  below  ; — perpetual  fugues ,  or,  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  canons,  written  in  one  line ; — fugues  to  be 
fung  refle  &  retro ,  forwards  or  backwards ;  and  others  per 
arfin  &  tkcfin ,  one  part  rifing  and  the  other  defcending.  Some 
of  thefe,  like  the  anagrams ,  chronograms ,  or  rather  the  eggSj 
altars  and  axes  in  poetry,  were  worked  into  the  figures  of  tri¬ 
angles ,  crofjes ,  and  circles ;  not  to  mention  other  curious  con¬ 
ceits  and  devices;  fuch  is  that  goodly  device,  which  however 
we  believe  was  of  poflerior  date,  of  turning  the  paper  upfide 
down,  and  executing  the  deeply  concerted  contrivance  back¬ 
wards,  beginning  at  the  bottom  ; — the  very  bathos  of  harmo- 
nical  extravagance. 

Among  other  curiofities  in  this  way,  the  Author  gives  us  a 
wonderful  canon  confining  of  only  17  notes,  from  Kircher, 
*  which  may  be  fung,’  fays  the  latter,  4  by  four  or  five 
voices  more  than  2000  ways.’  Kircher  mentions  another  fhort 
compofition,  4  which  may  be  diftributed  into  128  choirs,  and 

fung  by  2,200,000  voices,  nay  by  an  infinite  number;’ - 

beating  the  harpers  in  the  Revelations  hollow,  whofe  concert  he 
quotes  on  this  occafion  ; — 4  Audi  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harp - 
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ing  with  their  harps ,  end  they  fung  as  it  were  a  new  fong ,  & c. 
And  no  man  could  learn  that  fongy  but  the  one  hundred  and  forty - 
four  thoufand  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth chap.  xiv. 

Among  the  examples  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition — where 
mufic  is  bound  in  chains,  and  turned  topfy  turvy — the  Author 
prefents  us  with  fome  hitherto  inedited  canons  of  Dr.  Bull,  and 
of  Bird,  taken  from  manuferipts  to  which  he  had  aecefs.  After 
giving  a  fugue  of  the  latter,  tranferibed  from  Mor  ley's  Introduction^ 
4  of  two  parts  in  one,  per  Arfn  &  Tbefin ,  wTith  the  point  re¬ 
verted,’  the  Author,  in  fober  fadnefs,  quotes  Butler  [ Princi¬ 
ples  of  Mufic ]  as  lavilh  in  his  commendations  of  it,  and  as 
pointino;  out,  and  unfolding  its  excellencies  in  the  following 
terms  ;  whLh  will  give  the  Reader  fome  idea  of  this  kind  of 
harmonical  legerdemain. 

6  The  fifth  and  laft  obfervation  is,  that  all  forts  of  fugues 
(reports  and  reverts  of  the  fame,  and  of  divers  points  in  the 
fame,  and  divers  canons,  and  in  the  fame  and  divers  parts) 
are  fometimes  moft  elegantly  intermeddled,  as  in  that  inimi¬ 
table  lefion  of  Mr.  Bird’s,  containing  two  parts  in  one  upon 
a  plain- fong,  wherein  the  fbft  part  beginnech  with  a  point, 
and  then  reverteth  it  note  for  note  in  a  fourth  or  eleventh ;  and 
the  fecond  part  firft  reverteth  the  point  in  the  fourth  as  the  firft: 
did,  and  then  reporteth  it  in  the  unifon  ;  before  the  end  whereof, 
the  firft  part  having  refted  three  minims  after  his  revert,  fingeth 
a  fecond  point,  and  reverteth  it  in  the  eighth  ;  and  the  fecond 
firft  reverteth  the  point  in  a  fourth,  and  then  reporteth  it  in  a 
fourth  :  laftly,  the  firft  fingeth  a  third  point,  and  reverteth 
it  in  a  fifth,  and  then  reporteth  in  an  unifon,  and  fo  clofeth 
it  with  fome  annexed  notes ;  and  the  fecond  firft  reverteth 
it  in  a  fifth,  and  then  reporteth  it  in  an  unifon,  and  fo 
clofeth  it  with  a  fecond  revert ;  where,  to  make  up  the  full 
harmony,  unto  thefe  three  parts  is  added  a  fourth,  which  very 
mufically  toucheth  ftill  upon  the  points  reported  and  reverted/ 

—  ‘  Now  every  word  of  this  is  Arabic  to  me  /’  quoth  my  un¬ 
cle  Toby. — We  beg  the  Reader’s  pardon  for  this  flip — ■ 
but  the  following  paftage  in  Triftram  Shandy’s  life  and  opi¬ 
nions  fuddenly  bounced  into  our  heads,  and  produced  this 
apoftrophe.  There  is,  in  fa&,  a  marvellous  fimilitude  between, 
the  mafter  butler’s  account  of  the  mufical  feafts  of  mafter 
Bird,  with  his  various  reportings ,  revertings ,  and  clofings ,  of 
firft  and  fecond  points — and  Shandy’s  defeription  of  the  alle- 
goiical  vaultings  and  fuwmerfets  of  Gymnaji  and  capt.  Trippet , 
given  as  famples  of  polemical  divinity.— Here  at  lead:  is  the 
paftage,  fomewhat  abridged. 

‘ —  Then  fuddenly — he  fetched  a  gambol  upon  one  foot ,  and 
turning  to  the  left  hand ,  failed  not  to  carry  his  body  perfectly 
round ,  ii*ft  into  his  former  pofition.— Then  with  a  marvel- 
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ous  flrength  and  agility,  turning  towards  the  right  hand ,  he 
fetched  another  frifking  gambol  as  before- — and  fo  turned  and 
whirled  himfelf  about  three  times;  at  the  fourth  rcverfing  his 
body,  and  overturning  it  upfide  down ,  and  forefide  back . — Then 
Trippct — incontinently  turned  keels  over  head  in  the  air — and 
made  above  a  hundred  frifks,  turns,  and  demi-pommadas  */ 

6  This  cant  be  fighting  !  faid  my  uncle  Toby/  on  hearing 
Yorick  read  this  pafiage.  — « c  Certes,  this  cannot  be  mufic  ! — 
exclaimed  our  brother,  Martinas  Scriblerusy  when  we  read  to 
him  the  foregoing  quotation,  given  us  by  our  Hiftorian.  ft 
is  mufic,  or  is  fo  called,  however,  though  the  ears  have  ge¬ 
nerally  little  concern  with  it  ;  and  it  is  of  a  fpecies  which 
finds  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  our  Hiftorian.  No  two  men, 
the  Reader  muft  know,  can  well  differ  more  in  their  taftes 
and  mufical  opinions,  than  the  Author  and  our  ancient  affo- 
ciate  aforefaid  ;  who  abominates  this  pedantry  of  points ,  firft 
reported ,  and  then  reverted , — and  to  be  underftood  only  by 
looking  at  the  fcpre  :  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  Grecian 
ideas ,  he  is  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  the  temperate  ufe  of 
that  modern  invention,  harmony ;  when  it  lays  no  improper 
reftraints  on  the  genius  and  fancy  of  the  compofer.  He  re- 
Jifties  in  the  higheft  degree  the  4  quartettes ,  quintettes ,  periodical 
overtures ,  &c/  of  Haydn ,  Vanhall ,  Stamitz ,  &c.~  in  (hort, 

what  our  Author  calls  4  the  trajh  daily  obtruded  on  the 
world/ — Had  we  intrufted  the  critique  of  this  work  to  our  bro¬ 
ther  Martin ,  the  intemperate  mortal  would  absolutely  have 
made  dogs  meat  of  our  Hiftorian  ;  and  would  not  even  have 
given  him  credit  for  the  antiquarian  fragments  and  other  eu- 
riofities  which  his  work  really  contains.  We  have  hitherto 
taken  care,  however,  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe  between  them  ; 
as  we  {hall  continue  to  do  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  cri- 
ticifm. 

*  Vol.  iv.  chap.  28.  pag,  100.  edit,  of  1775. 
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HOUGH  there  is,  perhaps,  no  fpecies  of  compofition 
which  remains  fo  far  below  its  juft  degree  of  perfection 
as  Sermons ;  and  though,  in  general,  they  excite  no  great  {hare 
of  the  public  attention; — yet  the  difeourfes  before  us  cannot 
fail  of  being  favourably  received  by  readers  of  very  different 
characters.  The  man  of  tafie  and  the  polite  fcholar ,  will  be 
pleafed  with  them,  as  elegant  compofitions  ;  and  the  man  of 
the  world  will  approve  the  Preacher's  judicious  obfervations 
upon  human  life  ;  but  above  all,  thofe  who  read  in  order  to 
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attain  pra&ical  knowledge, — with  a  view  to  be  wife  for  time 
and  wife  for  eternity ,  will  find  their  account  in  a  frequent  pe- 
rufal  of  the  publication  before  us. 

The  fubje&s,  on  which  Dr.  Blair  difcourfes,  are  not  doctri¬ 
nal  points  of  curious  fpeculation,  but  fuch  as  relate  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life,  and  the  difcipline  of  the  heart  and  paflions  ; — 
and  they  are  placed  in  fo  happy,  fo  ftriking  a  point  of  view, 
as  muft,  undoubtedly,  make  deep  impreflions  upon  every  Reader, 
who  is  defirous  of  aCting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  rational 
nature,  and  his  Chriftian  profefiion.  There  are  two  fermons, 
indeed,  of  a  more  philofophical  cafl  than  the  reft;  one,  On 
our  imperfeft  Knowledge  of  a  future  State ;  the  other,  On  the  Dif - 
orders  of  the  Pajfons  ;  and  though  they  may  be  read  with  great 
advantage  in  a  practical  view,  will  be  chiefly  acceptable  to  per- 
fons  of  a  fpeculative  turn.  They  are  excellent  difcourfes, 
and  will  do  the  Author  great  honour. — In  a  word,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  Dr.  Blair’s  Sermons  are,  in  point  of  ftyle,  fen- 
timent,  and  compofttion,  equal  to  the  moft  celebrated  per¬ 
formances  of  this  kind  in  the  Englifh  language.  A  few  ex¬ 
tracts  will  enable  our  Readers  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  their  merit. 

In  his  fermon  On  the  Diforders  of  the  PaJJionsf  after  fome 
ftriking  reflections  naturally  arifing  from  thefe  words — Yet  all 
this  availeth  me  nothings  Jo  long  as  I  fee  Mordecai  the  few  fitting 
at  the  King's  gate — the  Preacher  thus  proceeds  : 

‘  From  this  train  of  obfervation,  which  the  text  has  fuggefled, 
can  we  avoid  reflecting  upon  the  diforder  in  which  human  nature 
plainly  appears  at  prefent  to  lief  We  have  beheld,  in  Haman,  the 
pi&ure  of  that  mifery  which  arifes  from  evil  paflions  ;  of  that  un- 
happinefs,  which  is  incident,  to  the  higheit  profperity  ;  of  that  dif- 
content,  which  is  common  to  every  ftate.  W  hether  we  conflder  him 
as  a  bad  man,  a  profperous  man,  or  Amply  as  a  man,  in  every  light 
we  behold  reafon  too  weak  for  paflion.  This  is  the  fource  of  the 
reigning  evil ;  this  is  the  root  of  the  univerfal  difeafe.  The  ftory  of 
Haman  only  fhows  us  what  human  nature  has,  too  generally,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  in  every  age.  Hence,  when  we  read  the  hiflory  of  na¬ 
tions,  what  do  we  read  but  the  hiflory  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
men?  We  may  dignify  thofe  recorded  tranfa&ions,  by  calling  them 
the  intrigues  of  ftatefmen,  and  the  exploits  cf  conquerors ;  but  they 
are,  in  truth,  no  other  than  the  efforts  of  difcontent  to  efcape  from 
its  mifery,  and  the  druggies  of  contending  paflions  among  unhappy 
men.  The  hiflory  of  mankind  has  ever  been  a  continued  tragedy  ; 
the  world,  a  great  theatre  exhibiting  the  fame  repeated  feene,  of  the 
follies  of  men  (hooting  forth  into  guilt,  and  of  their  paflions  fer¬ 
menting,  by  a  quick  procefs,  into  mifery. 

‘  But  can  we  believe  that  the  nature  of  man  came  forth  in  this 
(late  from  the  hands  of  its  gracious  Creator  ?  Did  he  frame  this 
world,  and  (lore  it  with  inhabitants,  folely  that  it  might  be  reple- 
niihed  with  crimes  and  misfortunes  ? — In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in 
the  natural  world,  we  may  plainly  difeern  the  figns  of  fome  violent 
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convulfion,  which  has  fhattered  the  original  vvorkmanfhip  of  the 
Almighty.  Amidft  this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  Hill  remain 
which  indicate  its  Author.  Thofe  high  powers  of  confcience  and 
reafon,  that  capacity  for  happinefs,  that  ardour  of  enterprize,  that 
glow  of  affe&ion,  which  often  break  through  the  gloom  of  human 
vanity  and  guilt,  are  like  the  fcattered  columns,  the  broken  arches, 
and  defaced  fculptures  of  fome  fallen  temple,  whofe  ancient  fplen- 
dour  appears  amidft  its  ruins.  So  confpicuous  in  human  nature  are 
thofe  characters,  both  of  a  high  origin,  and  of  a  degraded  ftate,  that, 
by  many  religious  feds  throughout  the  earth,  they  have  been  feen 
and  confvjfied.  A  tradition  feems  to  have  pervaded  almolt  all  na¬ 
tions,  that  the  human  race  had  either  through  fome  offence  forfeited, 
or  through  fome  misfortune  loft,  that  fiation  of  primaeval  honour 
which  they  once  poffeiTed.  But  while,  from  this  dodrine,  ill  under- 
ficod,  and  involved  in  many  fabulous  tales,  the  nations  wandering 
in  Pagan  darknefs  couid  draw  no  confequences  that  were  juft;  while, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  dileafe,  they  fought  in  vain  for 
the  remedy  ;  the  fame  divine  revelation  which  has  informed  us  in 
what  manner  our  apoftacy  arofe,  from  the  abufe  of  our  rational 
powers,  has  intruded  us  aifo  how  we  may  be  reftored  to  virtue,  and 
to  happinefs,’ 

In  his  fermon  on  the  words — Commune  with  your  own  heart , 
cjc.  the  Doctor  fhews,  in  the  hr  ft  place,  the  advantages  of  He¬ 
inous  retirement  and  meditation  ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  he  points 
out  fome  of  the  principal  fubjeffts  which  ought  to  employ  us  in 
our  retreat.  The  advantages  of  retiring  to  commune  with  our 
hearts ,  are  great,  whether  we  regard  our  happinefs  in  this  world, 
or  our  preparation  for  the  world  to  come. 

*  Let  us  confider  them,  ftrft,  fays  our  Author,  with  refpeCl  to  our 
happinefs  in  this  world.  It  will  readily  occur  to  you,  that  an  entire 
retreat  from  worldly  affairs  is  not  what  religion  requires  ;  nor  does 
it  even  enjoin  a  great  retreat  from  them.  Some  ftations  oflife  would 
not  permit  this ;  and  there  are  few  ftations  which  render  it  neceffary.. 
The  chief  held,  both  of  the  duty  apd  of  the  improvement  of  man, 
lies  in  adlive  life.  By  the  graces  and  virtues  which  he  exercifes 
amidft  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  trained  up  for  heaven.  A  total 
retreat  from  the  world,  is  fo  far  from  being,  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Romifh  church,  the  perfection  of  religion,  that,  fome 
particular  cafes  excepted,  it  is  no  other  than  the  abufe  of  it. 

4  Bur,  though  entire  retreat  would  lay  us  afide  fiom  the  part  for 
which  providence  chiefly  intended  us,  it  is  certain,  that  without  oc~ 
cafional  retreat,  we  muft  adt  that  part  very  ill.  There  will  be 
neither  confiftency  in  the  conduct,  nor  dignity  in  the  charadter,  of 
one  who  fets  apart  no  fhare  of  his  time  for  meditation  and  reflection. 
In  the  heat  and  buftle  of  life,  while  paflion  is  every  moment  throw¬ 
ing  falfe  colours  on  the  objedis  around  us,  nothing  can  be  viewed  in 
a  juft  light.  If  you  wilh  that  Reafon  fhould  exert  her  native  power, 
you  muft  ftep  afide  from  the  crowd,  into  the  cool  and  filent  lhade. 
It  is  there  that,  with  fober  and  fteady  eye,  fhe  examines  what  is  good 
or  ill,  what  is  wife  or  foolifh,  in  human  conduct ;  lhe  looks  back  on 
the  paft,  lhe  looks  forward  to  the  future,  and  forms  plans,  not  for 
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the  prefent  moment  only,  but  for  the  whole  of  life.  How  fliould 
that  man  difcharge  any  part  of  his  duty  aright,  who  never  fuffers  his 
paflions  to  cool  ?  And  how  fliould  his  paflions  cool,  who  is  engaged, 
without  interruption,  in  the  tumult  of  the  world  ?  This  inceflant  ilir 
may  be  called,  the  perpetual  drunkennefs  of  life.  It  raifes  that 
eager  fermentation  of  fpirit,  which  will  be  ever  fending  forth  the 
dangerous  fumes  of  rafhnefs  and  folly.  Whereas  he  who  mingles 
religious  retreat  with  worldly  affairs,  remains  calm,  and  mailer  of 
himfelf.  He  is  not  whirled  round,  and  rendered  giddy,  by  the  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  world  ;  but,  from  that  facred  retirement,  in  which  he 
has  been  converfant  among  higher  objeds,  comes  forth  into  the 
world  with  manly  tranquillity,  fortified  by  the  principles  which  he 
has  formed,  and  prepared  for  every  occurrence  that  may  befall. 

*  As  he  who  is  unacquainted  with  retreat  cannot  fuftain  any  cha- 
rader  with  propriety,  fo  neither  can  he  enjoy  the  world  with  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  Of  the  two  clafTes  of  men  who  are  mofl  apt  to  be  negli¬ 
gent  of  this  duty,  the  men  of  pleafure,  and  the  men  of  bufinefs,  it 
is  hard  to  fay  which,  fuffer  mofl,  in  point  of  enjoyment,  from  that 
negled.  To  the  former,  every  moment  appears  to  be  loft,  which 
partakes  not  of  the  vivacity  of  amufement.  To  conned  one  plan  of 
gaiety  with  another,  is  their  foie  ftudy  ;  till,  in  a  very  fhort  time, 
nothing  remain  but  to  tread  the  fame  beaten  round  ;  to  enjoy  what 
they  have  already  enjoyed,  and  to  fee  what  they  have  often  feen. 
Pleafures  thus  drawn  to  the  dregs,  become  vapid  and  taftelefs.  What 
might  have  pleafed  long,  if  enjoyed  with  temperance,  and  mingled 
with  retirement,  being  devoured  with  fuch  eager  halte,  fpeedily  fur- 
feits  and  difgufts.  Hence,  thefe  are  the  perfons,  who,  after  having 
run  through  a  rapid  courfe  of  pleafure,  after  having  glittered  for  a 
few  years  in  the  forercoft  line  of  public  amufements,  are  the  moft 
apt  to  fly  at  lafl  to  a  melancholy  retreat  ;  not  led  by  religion  or  rea- 
fon,  but  driven  by  difappointed  hopes,  and  exhausted  fpirits,  to  the 
penfive  conclusion,  that  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit. 

‘  If  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  world  wears  out  the  man  of 
pleafure,  it  no  lefs  oppreftes  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  ambition.  The 
ilrongeft  fpirits  mull  at  length  fink  under  it.  The  happieft  temper 
mufl  be  foured  by  inceflant  returns  of  the  oppofition,  the  inconftancy, 
and  treachery  of  men.  For  he  who  lives  always  in  the  bullle  of  the 
world,  lives  in  a  perpetual  warfare.  Here,  an  enemy  encounters ; 
there,  a  rival  fupplants  him.  The  ingratitude  of  a  friend  flings  him, 
this  hour  ;  and  the  pride  of  a  fuperiour  wounds  him,  the  next.  In 
vain  he  flies  for  relief,  to  trifling  amufements.  Thefe  may  afford  a 
temporary  opiate  to  care  ;  but  they  communicate  no  ftrength  to  the 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  they  leave  it  more  foft  and  defencelefs, 
when  the  dillurbances  of  life  renew  their  attacks. 

c  Let  him  who  wi flies  for  an  effectual  cure  to  all  the  wounds  which 
the  world  can  inflict,  retire  lrom  intercourfe  with  men  to  intercourfe  with 
God.  When  he  enters  into  his  clofet,  and  (huts  the  door,  Jet  him  ftiut 
out,  at  the  fame  time,  all  intrufion  of  worldly  care  ;  and  dwell  among 
objeds  divine  and  immortal.  Thole  fair  profpeds  of  order  and  peace, 
fhall  there  open  to  his  view,  which  form  the  moft  perled  contrail  to  the 
confufion  and  mifery  of  this  earth.  The  celeftial  inhabitants  quar¬ 
rel  not ;  among  them  there  is  neither  ingratitude,  nor  envy,  nor  tu¬ 
mult 
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mult.  Men  may  harafs  one  another  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  God* 
concord  and  tranquillity  reign  for  ever. — From  fuch  objc&s,  there 
beams  upon  the  mind  of  the  pious  man,  a  pure  and  enlivening  light ; 
there  is  diffufed  over  his  heart,  a  holy  calm.  His  agitated  fpirit  re- 
affumes  its  firmnefs,  and  regains  its  peace.  The  world  finks  in  its 
importance  ;  and  the  load  of  mortality  and  mifery  lofes  almoh  all  its 
weight.  The  green  pafures  open,  and  the  fill  waters  flow  around 
him,  befide  which  the  Shepherd  of  Jfrael  guides  his  flock.  The  dif- 
turbances  and  alarms,  fo  formidable  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the 
tumults  of  the  world,  feem  to  him  only  like  thunder  rolling  afar,  off; 
like  the  noife  of  diftant  waters,  whofe  found  he  hears,  whofe  courfe 
he  traces,  but  whofe  waves  touch  him  not,’ 

The  amiable  virtue  of  gentlenefs^  as  Dr.  Blair  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves  in  his  fermon  on  this  fubjedf,  is  too  feldom  viewed  in  a 
religious  light  ;  and  is  more  readily  confidered  by  the  bulk  of 
men,  as  a  mere  felicity  of  nature,  or  an  exterior  accomplifh- 
ment  of  manners,  than  as  a  Chriftian  virtue  which  they  are 
bound  to  cultivate. — He  firfl  explains  the  nature  of  this  virtue; 
and  then  offers  fome  arguments  to  recommend,  and  fome  di- 
reddions  to  facilitate,  the  practice  of  it. 

‘  I  begin,  fays  he,  with  diftinguifhing  true  gentlenefs  from  paffive 
tamenefs  of  fpirit,  and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the  manners 
of  others.  That  paffive  tamenefs  which  fubmits,  without  ftruggle, 
to  every  incroachment  of  the  violent  and  affuming,  forms  no  part  of 
Chrihian  duty  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  dehructive  of  general  hap- 
pinefs  and  order.  That  unlimited  complaifance,  which,  on  every 
occafion,  falls  in  with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  in  itfelf  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of 
many  vices.  It  overthrows  all  fleadinefs  of  principle  ;  and  produces 
that  finful  conformity  with  the  world,  which  taints  the  whole  cha- 
ra&er.  In  the  prefent  corrupted  hate  of  human  manners,  always  to 
afTent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  work  maxim  we  can  adopt.  It  is 
impoflible  to  fupport  the  purity  and  dignity  of  Chrihian  morals, 
without  oppofing  the  world  on  various  occalions,  even  though  we 
fhould  hand  alone.  That  gentlenefs  therefore  which  belongs  to  vir¬ 
tue,  is  to  be  carefully  dihinguifhed  from  the  mean  fpirit  of  cowards, 
and  the  fawning  afTent  of  fycophants.  It  renounces  no  juh  right 
from  fear.  It  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flattery.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  not  only  confident  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  neceffarily  requires 
a  manly  fpirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give  it  any  real 
value.  Upon  this  folid  ground  only,  the  polifh  of  gentlenefs  can 
with  advantage  be  fuperinduced. 

6  It  hands  oppofed,  not  to  the  moh  determined  regard  for  virtue 
and  truth,  but  to  harfhnefs  and  feverity,  to  arrogance  and  over¬ 
bearing,  to  violence  and  oppreffion.  It  is,  properly,  that  part  of 
the  great  virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling  to  give  pain  to 
any  of  our  brethren.  Companion  prompts  us  to  relieve  their  wants. 
Forbearance  prevents  us  from  retaliating  their  injuries.  Meeknefs 
rehrains  our  angry  paffions ;  candour,  our  fevere  judgments.  Gen¬ 
tlenefs  corre&s  whatever  is  offenfive  in  our  manners  ;  and,  by  a  con- 
hant  train  of  humane  attentions,  hudies  to  alleviate  the  burden  of 
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common  mifery.  Its  office,  therefore,  is  extenfive.  It  is  not,  like 
fome  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies ;  but 
it  is  continually  in  adion,  when  we  are  engaged  in  intercourfe  with 
men.  It  ought  to  form  our  addrefs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech,  and  to 
diffufe  itfelf  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

‘  J  mud  warn  you,  however,  not  to  confound  this  gentle  wifdom 
which  is  from  abovey  with  that  artificial  courtefy,  that  Itudied 
fmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is  learned  in  the  fchool  of  the  world. 
Such  accomplilhments,  the  moll  frivolous  and  empty  may  poffefs. 
Too  often  they  are  employed  by  the  artful  as  a  fnare  ;  too  often  a f- 
fefted  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  as  a  cover  to  the  bafenefs  of  their 
minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  avoid  obferving  the  homage, 
which,  even  in  fuch  inftances,  the  fpirit  of  the  world  is  conftrained 
to  pay  to  virtue.  In  order  to  render  fociety  agreeable,  it  is  found 
neceffary  to  affume  fomewhat,  that  may  at  leall  carry  its  appearance. 
Virtue  is  the  univerfal  charm.  Even  its  fhadow  is  courted,  when 
the  fubftance  is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  an  art  ;  and,  in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  firll  lludy  of 
all  who  would  either  gain  the  efteem,  or  win  the  hearts  of  others, 
is  to  learn  the  fpeech,  and  to  adopt  the  manners,  of  candour,  gen- 
tlenefs,  and  humanity.  But  that  gentlenefs  which  is  the  chara&e- 
riftic  of  a  good  man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  feat  in  the 
heart :  and,  let  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart, 
can  render  even  external  manners  truly  pleafing.  For  no  affumed 
behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  chara&er.  In  that  unafFe&ed 
courtefy  which  fprings  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is  a  charm  infi¬ 
nitely  more  powerful,  than  in  all  the  fludied  manners  of  the  moil 
linifhed  courtier. 

1  True  gentlenefs  is  founded  on  a  fenfe  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
God  who  made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we  all  {hare. 
It  arifes  from  refledlion  on  our  own  failings  and  wants ;  and  from 
juft  views  of  the  condition,  and  the  duty  of  man.  It  is  native  feel¬ 
ing,  heightened  and  improved  by  principle,  it  is  the  heart  which 
eafily  relents;  which  feels  for  everything  that  is  human;  and  is 
backward  and  flow  to  infiidl  the  leaft  wound.  It  is  affable  in  its  ad¬ 
drefs,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour;  ever  ready  to  oblige,  and  willing 
to  be  obliged  by  others  ;  breathing  habitual  kindnefs  towards  friends, 
courtefy  to  ftrangers,  long-fuffering  to  enemies.  It  exercifes  autho¬ 
rity  with  moderation  ;  adminifters  reproof  with  tendernefs  ;  confers 
favours  with  eafe  and  modefty.  It  is  unaffuming  in  opinion,  and 
temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  about  trifles;  flow  to 
contradict,  and  ftill  flower  to  blame  ;  but  prompt  to  allay  diiTention, 
and  to  reftore  peace.  It  neither  intermeddles  unneceffarily  with  the 
affairs,  nor  pries  inquifitively  into  the  fecrets,  of  others.  It  delights 
above  all  things  to  alleviate  diftrefs,  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the 
falling  tear,  to  footh,  at  leaft,  the  grieving  heart.  Where  it  has 
not  the  power  of  being  ufeful,  it  is  never  burdenfome.  It  feeks  to 
pleafe,  rather  than  to  fhine  and  dazzle  ;  and  conceals  with  care,  that 
Superiority  either  of  talents,  or  of  rank,  which  is  oppreffive  to  thofe 
who  are  beneath  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  that  fpirit,  and  that  tenor  of 
manners,  which  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us 
to  bear  ont  another’s  bur  dots ;  to  rejoice  with  thofe  who  rejoice ,  and  to 
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weep  with  thofe  who  weep ;  to  pleafe  every  one  his  neighbour  for  his 
good ;  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted ;  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous ;  to 
fupport  the  weak,  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  mend 

We  cannot  deny  ourfeives  the  pleafure  of  inferring  fome  paf- 
fiages  from  our  Author’s  excellent  fermon  on  Devotion,  the 
nature  of  which  he  explains,  in  the  firft  place;  in  the  fecond, 
he  juflifies  and  recommends  it  ;  and,  laftly,  redrifies  fome  mif- 
takes  concerning  it.  He  introduces  the  fubjedt  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

‘  That  religion  is  effential  to  the  welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved 
by  the  moil  convincing  arguments.  But  thefe,  how  demonstrative 
foever,  are  inefficient  to  fupport  its  authority  over  human  condud. 
For  arguments  may  convince  the  understanding,  when  they  cannot 
conquer  the  paflions.  Irrefiilabie  they  feem  in  the  calm  hours  of  re¬ 
treat;  but  in  the  feafon  of  action,  they  often  vaniffi  into  fmoke. 
There  are  other  and  more  powerful  fprings,  which  influence  the  great 
movements  of  the  human  frame.  In  order  to  operate  with  fuccefs  on 
the  adive  powers,  the  heart  mufl  be  gained.  Sentiment  and  affec¬ 
tion  muff  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  reafon.  It  is  not  enough  that 
men  believe  religion  to  be  a  wife  and  rational  rule  of  condud,  unlefs 
they  reliili  it  as  agreeable,  and  find  it  to  carry  its  own  reward. 
Happy  is  the  man,  who,  in  the  conflid  of  defire  between  God  and 
the  world,  can  oppcl'e,  not  only  argument  to  argument,  but  pleafure 
to  pleafure;  who  to  the  external  allurements  of  fenfe,  can  oppofe 
the  internal  joys  of  devotion  ;  and  to  the  uncertain  promifes  of  a 
Battering  world,  the  certain  experience  of  that  peace  of  God  which 
paffeth  underfunding,  keeping  his  mind  and  heart. — Such  is,  the  temper 
and  fpirit  of  a  devout  man.  Such  was  the  charader  of  Cornelius, 
that  good  Centurion,  vvhofc  prayers  and  alms  are  faid  to  have  come  up 
in  memorial  before  Godd 

.  Devotion,  he  fays,  is  the  lively  exercife  of  thofe  affedtions, 
which  we  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being.  It  comprehends  feveral 
emotions  of  the  heart,  which  all  terminate  on  the  fame  great 
objedt.  The  chief  of  them  are,  veneration,  gratitude,  defire, 
and  refignation.  After  difeourfing  briefly  on  each  of  thefe,  he 
goes  on  to  {hew,  that  true  devotion  is  rational  and  well  founded ; 
that  it  is  of  the  highefl:  importance  to  every  other  part  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue  ;  and  that  it  is  moft  conducive  to  our  happinefs. 

‘  In  the  firff  place,  fays  he,  true  devotion  is  rational,  and  well 
founded.  It  takes  its  rife  from  affedions,  which  are  effentia!  to 
the  human  frame.  We  are  formed  by  Nature,  to  admire  what  is 
great,  and  to  love  what  is  amiable.  Even  inanimate  objeds  have 
power  to  excite  thofe  emotions.  The  magnificent  profpqdis  of  the 
natural  world,  fill  the  mind  with  reverential  awe.  Its  beautiful 
icenes  create  delight.  When  we  furvey  the  adions  and  behaviour 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  affedions  glow  with  greater  ardour; 
and,  if  to  be  unmoved,  in  the  former  cafe,  argues  a  defed  of  fen- 
fsbility  in  our  powers,  it  difeovers,  in  the  latter,  an  odious  hardnefs 
and  depravity  in  the  heart.  The  tendernefs  of  an  affedionate  parent, 
the  generofity  of  a  forgiving  enemy,  the  public  fpirit  of  a  patriot  or 
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a  hero,  often  fill  the  eyes  with  tears,  and  fwell  the  breafl  with  emo¬ 
tions  too  big  for  utterance.  The  objed  of  thofe  affedions  is  fre¬ 
quently  raifed  above  us,  in  condition  and  rank.  Let  us  fuppofe  him 
raifed  alfo  above  us,  in  nature.  Let  us  imagine,  that  an  angeJ,  or 
any  being  of  iuperior  order,  had  condefcended  to  be  our  friend, 
our  guide,  and  patron  ;  no  perfon^  fure,  would  hold  the  exaltation 
of  his  benefador’s  character,  to  be  an  argument  why  he  ihould  love 
and  revere  him  lefs. — Strange!  that  the  attachment  and  veneration, 
the  warmth  and  overflowing  of  heart,  which  excellence  and  good- 
nels  on  every  other  occafion  command,  fhould  begin  to  be  accounted 
irrational,  as  foon  as  the  Supreme  Being  becomes  their  objed.  For 
what  reafon  mull  human  fenfibility  be  extind  towards  him  alone? 
Are  all  benefits  entitled  to  gratitude,  except  the  higheft  and  the  belt? 
Shall  goodnefs  ceafe  to  be  amiable,  only  becaufe  it  is  perfed  ? 

*  It  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  that  an  unknown  and  invisible  Being, 
is  not  qualified  to  raife  affedion  in  the  human  heart.  Wrapt  up  in 
the  myilerious  obfcurity  of  his  nature,  he  efcapes  our  fearch,  and 
affords  no  determinate  objed  to  our  love  or  defire.  We  go  forward, 
but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  backward ,  but  we.  cannot  perceive  him  ;  on  the 
left  handy  where  heworkeih,  but  we  cannot  beheld  him  :  he  hideth  himfelf 
on  the  right  hand  that  we  cannot  fee  him . — Notwithstanding  this  oblcu- 
rity,  is  there  any  being  in  the  univerfe  more  real  and  certain,  than  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  fupporter  of  all  exillence  ?  Is  he,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move,  too  diftant  from  us,  to  excite  devotion  ?  His  form 
and  effence,  indeed,  we  cannot  fee ;  but  to  be  unfeen,  and  imperfedly 
known,  in  many  other  inftances,  precludes  neither  gratitude  nor  love. 
It  is  not  the  fight,  fo  much  as  the  Strong  conception,  or  deep  impref- 
fion,  of  an  objed,  which  affeds  the  paffions.  We  glow  with  admi¬ 
ration  of  perfonages,  who  have  lived  in  a  diftant  age.  Whole  na¬ 
tions  have  been  tranfported  with  zeal  and  affedion,  for  the  generous 
hero,  or  public  deliverer,  whom  they  knew  only  by  fame.  Nay, 
properly  fpeaking,  the  dired  objed  of  our  love,  is,  in  every  cale, 
invifible.  For  that  on  which  affedion  is  placed,  is  the  mind,  the 
foul,  the  internal  character  of  our  fellow  creatures  ;  which,  furely, 
is  no  lefs  concealed,  than  the  Divine  Nature  itfelf  is,  from  the  view 
of  fenfe.  From  adions,  we  can  only  infer  the  difpolitions  of  men  ; 
from  what  we  fee  of  their  behaviour,  we  colled  what  is  invifible; 
but  the  conjedure  which  we  form,  is,  at  belt,  impeded;  and  when 
their  adions  excite  our  love,  much  of  their  heart  remains  ftill  un¬ 
known.  I  alk  then,  in  what  refped  God  is  lefs  qualified  than  any 
other  being,  to  be  an  objed  of  affection  ?  Convinced  that  he  exifis ; 
beholding  his  goodnefs  fpread  abroad  in  his  works,  exerted  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  difplayed  in  fome  meafure  to  fenfe,  in  the 
adions  of  his  Son  Jefus  Chriil ;  are  we  not  furnifhed  with  every  ef- 
fential  requifite  which  the  heart  demands,  in  order  to  indulge  the 
moll  warm,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  rational  emotions  ? 

‘  If  thefe  confiderations  jultify  the  reafonablenefs  of  devotion,  as 
expreffed  in  veneration,  love,  and  gratitude,  the  fame  train  of 
thought  will  equally  jultify  it,  when  appearing  in  the  forms  of  defire, 
delight,  or  refignation.  The  latter  are,  indeed,  the  confequence  of 
the  former.  For  we  cannot  but  defire  fome  communication  with 
what  we  love;  and  will  naturally  refign  our  (el  yes  to  one,  on  whom 
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we  have  placed  the  full  confidence  of  affection,  The  afpirations  of 
a  devout  man  after  the  favour  of  God,  are  the  effects  of  that  earned 
wifh  for  happinefs,  which  glows  in  every  bread.  All  men  have 
fomewhat  that  may  be  called  the  objeft  of  their  devotion  ;  reputa* 
tion,  pleafure,  learning,  riches,  or  whatever  apparent  good  has 
ftrongly  attached  their  heart.  This  becomes  the  center  of  attraction, 
which  habitually  draws  them  towards  it ;  which  quickens  and  regu¬ 
lates  all  their  motions.  While  the  men  of  the  world  are  thus  clafled, 
and  employed,  according  to  the  objects  which  they  feverally  worfhip, 
lhall  he  only  who  dire&s  his  devotion  towards  the  Supreme  Being, 
be  excluded  from  a  place  in  the  fyftem  of  rational  conduct  ?  or  be  al¬ 
lowed  no  paflions,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  their  purfuit,  may  melt 
with  tendernefs,  or  rife  into  fervour  ? — Having  vindicated  the  rea- 
fonablefs  of  devotion,  I  come, 

*  In  the  fecond  place,  to  fliow  its  importance,  and  the  high 
place  which  it  poflcfles  in  the  fyftem  of  religion.  I  addrefs  my- 
felf  now  to  thofe,  who,  though  they  rejedt  not  devotion  as  irra¬ 
tional,  yet  confider  it  as  an  unnecefiary  refinement ;  an  attainment 
which  may  be  fafely  left  to  reclufe  and  fequeftered  perfons,  who  aim 
at  uncommon  fan&ity.  The  folid  and  material  duties  of  a  good  life, 
they  hold  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  independent  of  devout  affetticn  ; 
and  think  them  fufiiciently  fupported,  by  their  necefiary  connection 
with  our  intereft,  both  in  this  and  in  a  future  world.  They  infift 
much  upon  religion  being  a  calm,  a  fober,  and  rational  principle  of 
conduCt. — I  admit  that  it  is  very  laudable  to  have  a  rational  reli¬ 
gion.  But  I  muft  admonifh  you,  that  it  is  both  reproachful  and  cri¬ 
minal,  to  have  an  infenfible  heart.  If  we  reduce  religion  into  fo 
cool  a  ftate,  as  not  to  admit  love,  affeCtion,  and  defire,  we  lhall  leave 
it  in  pofleflion  of  fmall  influence  over  human  life.  Look  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  obferve  how  few  ait  upon  deliberate  and  rational 
views  of  their  true  intereft.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  impelled  by 
their  feelings.  They  are  attracted  by  appearances  of  good.  Tafte 
and  inclination  rule  their  conduit.  To  direit  their  inclination  and 
tafte  towards*  the  higheft  objeits ;  to  form  a  relilh  within  them,  for 
virtuous  and  fpiritual  enjoyment ;  to  introduce  religion  into  the 
heart,  is  the  province  of  devotion  ;  and  hence  arifes  its  importance 
to  the  interefts  of  goodnefs. 

‘  Agreeably  to  this  doitrine,  the  great  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
well  knew  what  was  in  man ,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  whole  fyftem 
in  the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  The  change  which  was  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  on  his  followers,  he  did  not  purpofe  to  effedl,  merely  by 
regulating  their  external  condutt  ;  but  by  forming  within  them  a 
new  nature  ;  by  taking  away  the  heart  offo?ie,  and  giving  them  a  heart 
of  fieJh>  that  is,  a  heart  relenting  and  tender,  yielding  to  the  Divine 
impulfe,  and  readily  fufceptible  of  devout  imprefiions.  Thou  Jhait 
love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart ,  and  mind ,  and  foul ,  and 
ftrength  :  This  is  the  firf  and  great  commandment .  My  fon,  give  me  thy 
hearty  is  the  call  of  God  to  each  of  us  :  and,  indeed,  it  the  heart 
be  withheld,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  what  other  offering  we  can 
prefent,  that  will  be  acceptable  to  him. 

*  Of  what  nature  muft  that  man’s  religion  be,  who  profefles  to 
worfhip  God,  and  to  believe  in  Chrift,  and  yet  rail'es  his  thoughts 
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towards  God,  and  his  Saviour,  without  any  warmth  of  gratitude  or 
love  r  1  fpeak  not  of  thofe  occafional  decays  of  pious  affection,  to 
which  the  bell  are  fubjeft,  but  of  a  total  infenfibility  to  this  part  of 
religion.  Surely,  let  the  outward  behaviour  be  ever  fo  irreproach¬ 
able,  there  mull  be  fome  effential  defeCt  in  a  heart,  which  remains 
always  unmoved  at  the  view  of  infinite  goodnefs.  The  afFe&ions 
cannot,  in  this  cafe,  be  deemed  to  flow  in  their  natural  channel. 
Some  concealed  malignity  mull  have  tainted  the  inward  frame. 
This  is  not  the  man  whom  you  would  chufe  for  your  bofom-friend  ; 
or  whofe  heart  you  could  expedl  to  anfwer,  with  reciprocal  warmth, 
to  yours.  His  virtue,  if  it  dcferve  that  name,  is  not  of  the  moil 
amiable  fort ;  and  may,  with  reafon,  receive  the  appellation  (often 
injudicioufly  bellowed)  of  cold  and  dry  morality.  Such  a  perfon 
mull,  as  yet,  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.’ 

The  whole  of  this  fermon  is  equal  to  what  we  have  inferted, 
but  we  muft  not  enlarge,  and  fhall  only  lay  before  our  Readers 
the  following  paffage  from  it : 

‘  The  refined  pleafures  of  a  pious  mind,  are,  in  many  refpedls, 
fuperior  to  the  coarfe  gratifications  of  fenfe.  They  are  pleafures 
which  belong  to  the  highell  powers,  and  bell  affections  of  the  foul ; 
whereas,  the  gratifications  of  fenfe  refide  in  the  lowed  region  of  our 
nature.  To  the  one,  the  foul  Hoops  below  its  native  dignity.  The 
other,  raife  it  above  itfelf.  The  one,  leave  always  a  comfortlefs, 
often  a  mortifying  remembrance  behind  them.  The  other,  are  re¬ 
viewed  with  applaufe  and  delight.  The  pleafures  of  fenfe  refembie 
a  foaming  torrent,  which,  after  a  diforderly  courfe,  fpeedily  runs 
out,  and  leaves  an  empty  and  od'enfive  channel.  But  the  pleafures 
of  devotion  refembie  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  which  en¬ 
livens  the  fields  through  which  it  pafTes,  and  difrufes  verdure  and 
fertility  along  its  banks. — To  thee,  O  Devotion  !  we  owe  the  highell 
improvement  of  our  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life. 
Thou  art  the  fupport  of  our  virtue,  and  the  reft  of  our  fouls  in  this 
turbulent  world.  Thou  compofell  the  thoughts.  Thou  calmed  the 
pafiions.  Thou  exalted  the  heart.  Thy  communications,  and  thine 
only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no  lefs  than  to  the  high  ;  to  the 
poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich.  In  thy  prefence,  worldly  diltindlions 
ceafe ;  and  under  thy  influence,  worldly  forrovvs  are  forgotten. 
Thou  art  the  bahn  of  the  wounded  mind.  Thy  fan&uary  is  ever 
open  to  the  miferable  ;  inacceffible  only  to  the  unrighteous  and  im¬ 
pure.  Thou  beginned  on  earth  the  temper  of  heaven.  In  thee,  the 
hods  of  angels  and  blefled  fpirits  eternally  rejoice/ 

The  laft  extraCl  fnali  be  taken  from  our  Author’s  fermon 
On  the  Duties  of  the  Young .  Part  of  his  addrefs  to  them  in  the 
introductory  part  of  his  difcourfe  is  as  follows  : 

*  When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans  of  life,  which  either 
your  circumdances  have  fuggelled,  or  your  friends  have  propofed, 
you  will  not  hefitate  to  acknowledge,  that  in  order  to  purfue  them 
with  advantage,  fome  previous  difcipline  is  requifite.  Be  affured, 
that  whatever  is  to  be  your  profefiion,  no  education  is  more  necef- 
l'ary  to  your  fuccefs,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  difpofitions 
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and  habits*  This  is  the  univerfal  preparation  for  every  chara&er, 
and  every  ftation  in  life.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  refpeft  is  always 
paid  to  virtue.  In  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be 
found,  that  a  plain  undemanding  joined  with  acknowledged  worth, 
contributes  more  to  profperity,  than  the  brighteft  parts  without  pro¬ 
bity  or  honour.  Whether  fcience,  or  bufinefs,  or  public  life,  be 
your  aim,  virtue  kill  enters,  for  a  principal  fhare,  into  all  thofe 
great  departments  of  human  aftion.  It  is  conne&ed  with  eminence 
in  every  liberal  art ;  with  reputation  in  every  branch  of  fair  and  ufe- 
ful  bufinefs  ;  with  diftin&ion  in  every  public  i’tation.  The  vigour 
which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  character  ; 
the  generous  fentiments  which  it  breathes,  the  undaunted  (pint 
which  it  infpires,  the  ardour  of  diligence  which  it  quickens,  the 
freedom  which  it  procures  from  pernicious  and  difhonourable  avo¬ 
cations,  are  the  foundations  of  all  that  is  high  in  fame,  or  great  in 
fuccefs,  among  men. 

4  Whatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you  now  pofTefs, 
virtue  is  a  necefiary  requifite,  in  order  to  their  fhining  with  proper 
luftre.  Feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  faireit  form,  if  it  be  luf- 
peCted  that  nothing  within,  correfponds  to  the  pleafing  appearance 
without.  Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  malice.  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  firft  attract  the 
attention,  you  can  hold  the  efteem,  and  (ecu re  the  hearts  of  others, 
only  by  amiable  difpofitions,  and  the  improvements  of  the  mind. 
Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe  influence  will  laft,  when  the  luftre  of 
all  that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled,  has  paffed  away. 

4  Let  not  then  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of  improvements,  fo 
eflential  to  your  future  felicity  and  honour.  Now  is  the  feed  time  of 
life;  and  according  to  nuhat  you  /o<vj,  you  Jball  reap.  Your  charac¬ 
ter  is  now,  under  divine  affiltance,  of  your  own  forming  ;  your  fate 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  put  into  your  own  hands.  Your  nature  is  as 
yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits  have  not  eltablifhed  their  dominion. 
Prejudices  have  not  pre-occupied  your  underltanding.  The  world 
has  not  had  time  to  contract  and  debafe  your  affeClions.  Ail  your 
powers  are  more  vigorous,  di  fern  barra  fled  and  free,  than  they  will 
be  at  any  future  period.  Whatever  impulfe  you  now  give  to  your 
defires  and  paffions,  the  dire&icn  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  form 
the  channel  in  which  your  life  is  to  run  ;  nay,  it  may  determine  its 
everl.aiting  iffue.  Confider  then  the  employment  of  this  important 
period,  as  the  higheft  truft  which  fhall  ever  be  committed  to  you  ; 
as,  in  a  great  meafure,  decifive  of  your  happinefs,  in  lime  and  in 
eternity.  As  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  feafons,  each,  by  the  invariable 
laws  of  Nature,  affe£lsv  the  produClions  of  what  is  next  in  courfe; 
fo,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according  as  it  is  well 
or  ill  fpent,  influences  the  happinefs  of  that  which  is  to  follow. 
Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  forward  acc^mplifhed  and  flourifh- 
ing  manhood;  and  fuch  manhood  pafles  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs, 
into  refpectable  and  tranquil  old  age.  But  when  nature  is  turned 
out  of  its  regular  courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  juft  as  in 
the  vegetable  world.  If  the  Spring  put  forth  no  blofToms,  in  Sum¬ 
mer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  Autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if 
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youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  con¬ 
temptible,  and  old  age  miferable.  If  the  beginnings  of  life  have 
been  vanity,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other  than  vexation  of  fpirit.* 

The  above  extraXs,  we  apprehend,  will  amply  juftify 
the  character  we  have  given  of  Dr,  Blair’s  difcourfes,  and  af¬ 
ford  the  attentive  and  judicious  Reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  fimplicity  of  the  Author’s  ftyle ;  of  his  unaffeXed 
manner;  of  his  tafte  in  compofition ;  of  the  variety,  beauty, 
and  propriety  of  his  fentiments ;  and  of  his  happy  talent  of 
convincing  the  judgment,  and  at  the  fame  time  affecting  the 
heart. 

The  fubjeXs  of  thore  fermons  which  we  have  not  already 
mentioned,,  are — The  Union  of  Piety  and  Morality;  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Religion  upon  Adverftty;  the  Influence  of  Religion 
upon  Profperitv  ;  the  Death  of  Cbrift;  our  Ignorance  of  Good 
and  Evil  in  this  Life  ;  the  Duties  and  Confolations  of  the  Aged  ; 
the  Power  of  Confluence  ;  the  Mixture  of  Joy  and  Fear  in  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  the  Motives  to  Coftftancy  in  Virtue. 

It  may  be  fatisfaXory  to  fome  of  our  Readers  to  know  that 
it  is  to  Dr.  Blair  that  the  Public  are  indebted  for  the  Critical 
Diflertation  on  the  Poems  of  Oflian :  See  Rev.  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  144. 


Art.  X.  A  Dialogue  on  Friendjhip  and  Society.  By  the  Tranflator 
of  the  Life  of  Petrarch,  i2mo.  2  s,  6d.  Becket. 

THOUGH  it  would  require  uncommon  genius  to  caft 
new  lights  on  trite  and  hackneyed  topics,  it  is,  however, 
in  the  power  of  tafte  and  fentiment  to  render  them  highly  in- 
terefting  ;  and  a  writer,  who  attempts  this  with  fuccefs,  has 
no  inconiiderable  claim  to  applaufe.  If  therefore  we  do  not 
find  reafon  to  allow  the  Author  of  this  Dialogue  the  merit 
of  fuggefting  original  ideas  on  the  worn-out  fubjeX  of  friend- 
fhip,  we  muft  think  her  entitled  to  fome  {hare  of  praife,  for 
having  thrown  together  (in  a  manner  indeed  rather  mifcella- 
neous  than  methodical)  many  feniible  and  fprightly  reflexions, 
interfperfed  with  pertinent  hiftorical  anecdotes  and  quotations. 

Thofe  critics  who  bring  every  thing  to  the  teft  of  calm  rea¬ 
fon  and  philofopby,  will  perhaps  think  fome  of  the  writer’s 
ideas  romantic  and  fanciful  ;  and  particularly  will  be  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  when  ihe  explains  the  nature  of  friendfhip  by  tra¬ 
cing  it  up  to  an  hidden  fympathy,  by  which  kindred  minds  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  to  each  other,  (he  is  lofing  herfclf  in  the 
clouds  of  myfticifm.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
on  fentimental  fubjeXs,  a  degree  of  ardour  which  will  not 
eafily  fubrnit  to  the  leftraints  of  criticifm,  is  to  be  indulged  ; 
and  that  it  is  much  better,  fometimes,  to  take  a  flight  into  the 
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regions  of  enthufiafm,  than  to  be  always  creeping  along  the 
beaten  track  of  infipidity. 

The  following  remarks  on  phyfiognomy  will  give  our  Read¬ 
ers  no  unfavourable  idea  of  this  work  : 

‘  I  have  often  thought,  continued  Afpafia,  what  delight  the 
ftudy  of  phyfiognomy  would  afford,  could  we  be  a  little  more  cer¬ 
tain  in  our  conjectures,  when  we  confider  the  countenance  as  the 
index  of  the  heart. 

*  It  is  a  ftudy,  replied  Amanda,  which  is  particularly  connected 
with  the  prefent  fubjeCt ;  for  fympathies  are,  no  doubt,  formed 
from  the  expreffion  of  the  countenance ;  and  it  is  by  the  power  of 
phyfiognomy  that  we  difeern  the  foul,  which  is  often  fo  ftrongly 
marked  in  the  face,  that  not  only  a  man  of  underftanding  and  a 
man  of  feeling  are  at  once  feen  ;  but  by  this  knowledge  has  alfo 
been  difeovered,  many  fecret  difpofitions  of  the  heart. 

*  There  is  a  well  known  circumflance  of  this  fort  in  the  life  of 
Alexander,  from  which  a  painting  has  been  taken,  wherein  the 
magnanimity  of  Alexander  is  flrongly  expreffed  :  he  is  examining 
the  countenance  of  his  phyfician,  after  having  drank  off  the  po¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  been  informed  was  intended  to  poifon  him. 

*  The  countenance,  faid  Afpafia,  will  diftinguifh  one  perfon, 
even  with  features  that  bear  fome  refemblance,  from  a  hundred 
thoufand  others.  I  have  often  confidered  in  what  this  air  confifted, 
and  I  found  it  was  not  in  the  forehead,  nor  even  in  the  eyes  alone; 
that  it  was  not  in  the  regularity  or  delicacy  of  the  features  (faces? 
of  this  kind  having  frequently  the  lead  expreffion)  ;  nor  in  the 
mere  form  or  colouring  of  the  face ;  but  an  inexpreflible  fomething 
refulting  from  all,  cr  rather  a  fomething  beyond  them  all. 

*  The  countenance  is  alfo  very  different  at  different  periods  of 
life,  not  owing  to  age  or  affliction,  but  to  difpofition  of  mind.  A 
painter  drew  the  picture  of  a  lady  twice,  at  fixteen  and  at  thirty- 
fix ;  in  the  firft  fhe  appeared  with  an  open  fweetnefs  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  an  unaffected  fmile;  in  the  fecond  her  brow  was  con¬ 
tracted,  her  eyes  expreffed  a  painful  vivacity,  and  her  fmile  was 
the  fmile  of  contempt :  both  were  drawn  according  to  truth,  and 
the  variation,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  character,  was  juflly 
diftinguifhed  in  the  latter. 

‘  It  is  this  character,  faid  Amanda,  fo  minutely  flruck  out,  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance,  that  marks  the  diitinCtion 
between  the  works  of  great  and  common  artifts,  both  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  fculpture;  and  particularly  in  the  latter  ;  where  the  want 
of  colouring  feems  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  the  art.  It  ap¬ 
pears  at  firft  fight,  impoffible  to  infule  fentiment  into  ftone,  but 
that  it  is  poffible,  the  ftatues  of  the  ancients  are  a  proof ;  and 
Roubiliac,  among  the  moderns,  has  not  only  given  fentiment,  but 
expreffed  the  tender  as  well  as  the  dreadful  paffions,  in  his  admira¬ 
ble  monuments. 

*  Being  afked  one  day,  by  a  friend,  how  he  could  produce,  from 
flone,  fuch  foft,  and  fuch  fublime  expreffion ;  he  modeflly  replied. 

It  be  all  in  de  marble,  I  only  pick  it  out.” 
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*  If  the  ftudy  of  the  countenance  will,  in  like  manner,  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  foul,  it  may  fliew  us  (as  Montagne  in  a 
ftriking  manner  expreffes  it)  44  the  great  image  of  our  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  full  majeky;  and  we  may  read  in  her  face  that  ge¬ 
neral  and  conkant  variety  which  affords  fo  abundant  and  delightful 
a  field  for  contemplation. ” 

4  Each  human  being  has  a  character  in&nbed  on  its  fzcc,  faid 
Afpafia,  but  to  know  this  character  we  muffc  be  artiks  in  phyling* 
nomy.  The  farcical  changes  and  the  flratagems  of  countenance 
that  deceive  others,  and  which  are  employed  to  mafk  ignorance  and 
folly,  are  immediately  feen  through,  if  this  knowledge  is  per¬ 
fect. 

4  Some  have  thought,  faid  Amanda,  that  this  knowledge  is  an 
inkindt  of  Nature,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  obtained  by  a 
watchful  obfervance  of  the  countenance  :  However  this  be,  the  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  it  leads  to  an  infinity  of  pleafures,  from  the  diverfity  of 
difpofitions  which  every  day  and  every  hour  prefents  to  view. 

‘  There  are  many  real  advantages,  faid  Afpafia,  attending  the 
knowledge  of  phyliognomy  ;  and  there  is  one  in  particular,  which 
is,  the  eafe  with  which  the  perfons  who  polfefs  it,  converfe  with 
all  mankind,  and  are  capable,  if  they  choofe  it,  of  adapting  thesi- 
felves  to  every  different  character;  but  to  do  this,  with  fuccefs, 
there  muft  be,  I  think,  a  native  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  much 
obfervation  ;  fuch  perfons  are  as  much  delighted  with  the  filer*  C 
expreffion  of  the  countenance,  when  in  its  unfophikicated  Hate, 
as  othexs  are  with  brilliant  converfation  ;  and  while  common  ob- 
fervers  only  mark  a  penetrating  look,  or  a  Angular  expreffion  of 
features,  they  can  pierce  through  the  veil  that  feems  to  difguife 
the  heart. 

4  It  is  certain,  faid  Amanda,  we  are  chiefly  to  judge  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  in  its  calm  and  proper  Hate ;  thofe  fituations  that  call  it 
forth  to  public  view,  are,  however,  very  intereking  to  behold* 

4  Indeed,  it  is  admirable  to  fee  the  change  a  moment  will  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  foul,  in  fome  critical  circumkance  of  life. 

4  We  are  told,  that  when  Monimia  difeovered  to  Mithridates 
her  love  to  Xiphares,  the  change  of  his  countenance  inflantly  con¬ 
vinced  her  of  her  own  misfortune,  and  the  ruin  of  Xiphares. 

4  The  countenance,  when  calm,  appears,  to  an  artiit  in  phyfiog- 
nomy,  to  bear  fome  marks  of  the  character  which  fuch  circum-* 
fiances  will  bring  to  light,  and  he  will  judge  in  what  manner  the 
foul  will  then  be  agitated,  from  reading  it  in  thofe  moments  when  it 
lies  moil  concealed  from  others. 

*  This  knowledge,  faid  Afpafia,  leads  to  a  juft  view  of  human 
nature,  and  refembles  the  few  able  hiflorians,  who  unite  the  good 
and  the  bad,  that  are  intermixed  in  all  characters ;  and  which  is 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  develope  them. 

4  Man  is  a  compound  being,  but  we  almofl  always  conkder 
him  falfely,  becaufe  we  behold  him  only  in  one  point  of  view. 

4  That  man  is  mok  likely  to  prove  a  folid  friend,  who  knows 
how  to  account  for  the  errors  as  well  as  virtues  of  thofe  he  unites 
with  ;  for  certainly  no  man  of  fenfe  or  feeling  will  renounce  a 
iriend  becaufo  he  has  errors,  but  he  will  be  more  likely,  from 
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this  knowledge,  to  counterbalance  them  with  the  inward  excel¬ 
lencies  his  difcernment  will  difcover,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  fa¬ 
vourable  rather  than  the  unfavourable  part  of  hi-  charaXer. 

4  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  inconveniences,  which  arife 
in  our  connexions  in  life,  and  above  all  that  cenforious  difpo- 
fjtion  fo  many  indulge,  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  this  ufcful  fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

4  With  refpeX  to  the  connexions  we  form  in  fociety,  faid  Aman¬ 
da,  and  our  judgment  of  characters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  importance. 

4  It  was  from  this  knowledge,  that  on  the  obfervation  of  the 
countenance  cf  Socrates,  Zophirus  rightly  judged  he  had  been  fub- 
JeX  to  vicious  inclinations. 

4  It  was  from  the  view  of  Sylla’s  countenance  that  Arobazus, 
ambaffador  of  the  Parthians,  exclaimed,  44  I  am  afionifhed  that  a 
Roman  can  bear  to  own  a  fuperior.  ’ 

1  And  if  Cicero  had  judged  of  Crefar  by  his  phyfiognomy  (in- 
jflead  of  his  effeminate  drefs,  as  Crefar  judged  of  Caffius  and  Do- 
labella)  he  could  never,  as  he  owned  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
falia,  have  taken  the  party  of  I'ompey  again  ft  him.  Being  alked 
how  he  came  to  be  deceived  in  Crefar  ;  44  his  drefs  deceived  me, 
faid  Cicero,  for  when  I  viewed  his  gown  fringed  and  taffelled 
round  the  edges,  and  his  hair  flowing  in  waving  ringlets  down  his 
back,  while  fearing  to  diferrder  it,  he  fcratched  his  head  with  one 
Anger,  I  could  not  periuade  myfelf  that  one  fo  apparelled,  could 
have  fpirit  enough  for  fo  hardy  an  attempt.” 

*  The  figns  that  are  conveyed  by  the  outward  appearance,  faid 
Afpafia,  ought  never  to  be  mixed  with  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy; 
they  are  accidental,  rather  than  inward  and  folid  tokens  of  the 
character  ;  and  they  feldom,  if  ever,  extend  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  heart. 

4  There  is  an  anecdote  of  the  famous  Anthony  Coipel,  that 
being  at  the  Italian  comedy,  a  perfon  who  fat  near  him  difeovered 
that  lie  was  a  painter,  becaufe  during  the  piece,  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  deeply  intereiled,  he  held  his  thumb  in  the  fame  elevated 
pofition  as  it  it  was  fupporting  his  pallet.  There  is  a  certain  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  form,  and  of  manner,  which,  like  that  of  this  painter’s, 
ferves  to  difcover  the  profeifion  fome  men  are  of,  and  even  the 
country  to  which  they  belong. 

4  This  reminds  me,  faid  Amanda,  of  a  Angular  anecdote  I  heard 
related  by  a  very  ingenious  man,  as  a  faX  from  hiftory,  that  after 
a  battle  ccrnpofed  of  people  of  different  countries,  wherein  there 
had  been  a  great  daughter,  the  individuals  of  each  nation  were 
diilinguifhed  from  one  another,  by  the  particular  fliape  of  their 
flculls ;  the  binding  of  the  head,  in  various  manners,  as  is  prac- 
tifed  by  fome  .people,  or  the  having  it  conflandy  expofed  as  among 
others ;  might  perhaps  contribute  to  this  difference  of  form. 

4  In  how  itriking  a  manner,  continued  Afpaffa,  ha3  that  great 
fearcher  into  Nature,  given  his  tellimony  in  favour  of  phyfiog- 
nomy,  by  placing  the  love  and  knowledge  of  it,  in  one  of  the 
greateft  and  moll  worthy  of  his  dramatic  charaXers ;  and  with  his 
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ufual  depth  of  thought  deferibed  its  power,  to  pierce  through  the 
difguife  of  outward  fituation  : 

“  There  is  written  in  your  brow,  Provoft,  honeftv  and  conflancy 
* — if  I  read  it  not  truly,  my  ancient  fkill  beguiles  me  : — Eut  on  the 
boldnefs  of  my  opinion,  I  will  lay  myfelf  in  hazard. 

“  This  is  a  gentle  Provoft,  feldom  when, 

“  The  Heeled  jay  lor,  is  the  friend  of  men.” 

Measure  for  Measure, 

There  is  fo  little  variety  in  the  chara&ers  and  language  of 
the  fpeakers  in  this  converfation-piece,  that  we  cannot  but  think 
it  would  have  appeared  with  at  leaft  as  much  advantage  in  the 
form  of  an  effay,  as  in  that  of  dialogue,  of  which  we  find  no 
other  indication,  than,  at  the  beginning  of  paragraphs,  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  phrafes,  c  laid  Ajpafia,  and  replied  Amanda / 


Art,  XI.  Char  afters  of  eminent  Perfcnages  of  his  o<wn  Pime.  Written, 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Chellerfield ;  and  never  before  publilhed. 
i2mo.  1  s.  Flexney.  1777, 


LITER  AR.Y  frauds  are  become  fo  frequent,  and  the  art 
of  deceiving  in  print  is  carried  to  fuch  perfe&ion  of 
dexterity,  that  the  critic  cannot  be  too  firict  in  his  inquiries, 
or  too  diftruftful  of  appearances,  be  they  ever  fo  promifing. 

Thefe  charaCferiftical  fketches  are,  given  to  the  world  as 
Lord  Chefterfield’s,  on  the  faith  and  credit  of — nobody  :  for 
a  namelefs  editor  is  a  mere  non-exiftence  in  the  eye  of  the 
Public,  to  which  his  perfonal  entity  is  imperceptible. 

The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  papers,  therefore, 
refts,  folely,  cn  this  internal  evidence  which,  after  all,  mull 
be  very  uncertain,  as  its  efficacy  depends  altogether  on  the 
tafte  and  difeernment  of  thofe  who  prefume  to  fit  in  judg¬ 
ment,  or  take  upon  them  the  tafk  of  examination  :  and  different 
judges  will  form  different  conclufions,  where  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  criterion,  or  touchftone  of  truth. 

The  anonymous  prefacer  of  tlnf'e  poffhumous  pieces,  oJTeris 
them  to  be  Lord  C’s ;  and  what  he  aliens  is  probably  true; 
although  he  hazaids  nothing  in,  fupport  of  his  veracity  ;  we 
fay  probably,  because  they  wear  fo  ffriking  a  refemblance  of  his 
Lordfhip’s  manner,  that  his  own  picture  f'eems  to  be  juffly  re¬ 
flected,  from  the  portraits  here  drawn  of  other  people. 

Let  our  Readers,  however,  take  the  judgment  feat,  and  form 
their  own  opinion,  from  the  following  fpecimen  : 

Mr.  P  1  t  t. 

(  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  rife  to  the  1110ft  ccnfiderable  polls  and 
power  in  this  kingdom  fingly  to  his  own  abilities.  In  him  they 
fupplied  the  want  of  birth  and  fortune,  which  latter,  in  others, 
too  often  fupply  the  want  of  the  former.  He  was  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  a  very  new  family,  and  his  fortune  was  only  an  annuity  of 
©ne  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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*  The  army  was  his  original  deitination,  and  a  cornetcy  of  horfe 
his  firft  and  only  commiffion  in  it.  Thus  unaffifted  by  favour  or 
fortune  he  had  no  powerful  protedor  to  introduce  him  into 
bufinefs,  and  (if  I  may  ufe  that  texpreffion)  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  parts — but  their  own  iirength  was  fully  fufficient. 

‘  His  conilitution  refufed  him  the  ufual  pleafures,  and  his  genius 
forbad  him  the  idle  diffipations,  of  youth,  for  fo  early  as  at  ihe  age 
of  fixteen  he  was  the  martyr  of  an  hereditary  gout.  He  therefore 
employed  the  leifure  which  that  tedious  and  painful  ditlemper  either 
procured  or  allowed  him  in  acquiring  a  great  fund  of  premature 
and  ufefui  knowledge.  Thus  by  the  unaccountable  relation  of 
caufes  and  effedts,  what  leemed  the  greateil  misfortune  of  his  life 
v.  as  perhaps  the  principal  caufe  of  its  fplendour. 

‘  His  private  life  was  ftainea  by  no  vice,  nor  fullied  by  any 
meannefs.  All  his  fentiments  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His 
ruling  paffion  was  an  unbounded  ambition,  which  when  fupported 
fry  great  abilities,  and  crowned  with  great  fuccefs,  make  what  the 
y/orld  calls  a  Great  Man. 

*  He  was  haughty,  imperious,  impatient  of  contradiftion,  and 
over  bearing — qualities  which  too  often  accompany,  but  always 
Clog,  great  ones. 

‘  He  had  manners  and  addrefs,  but  one  might  difeern  through 
them  too  great  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  fuperior  talents. 

*  He  was  a  moil  agreeable  and  lively  companion  in  focial  life,  and 
had  fuch  a  verfatility  of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all  forts  of 
fonverfation.  He  had  alfo  a  moil  happy  turn  to  poetry  ;  but  he  fel- 
dom  indulged,  and  feldom  avowed  it. 

*  He  came  young  into  parliament,  and  upon  that  great  theatre 
he  fpon  equalled  the  oldeil  and  the  ableil  aclors.  His  eloquence  was 
of  every  kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumentative,  as  well  as 
in  the  declamatory  way.  But  his  invedtives  were  terrible,  and 
uttered  with  fuch  energy  of  didtion,  and  fuch  dignity  of  adtion 
and  countenance,  that  he  intimidated  thofe  who  were  the  moil 
willing  and  the  bell  able  to  encounter  him  *.  Their  arms  fell 
put  of  their  hands,  and  they  ihrunk  under  the  afeendant.  which 
his  genius  gained  over  their’s. 

‘  In  that  aifembly,  where  public  good  is  fo  much  talked  of,  and 
private  intereil  iingly  purfued,  he  fet  out  with  adting  the  patriot, 
and  performed  that  part  fo  ably,  that  he  was  adopted  by  the 
public  as  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only  unfufpedled,  cham¬ 
pion. 

‘  The  weight  of  his  popularity  and  his  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  abilities  obtruded  him  upon  King  George  the  Second,  to 
whom  he  was  perfonally  obnoxious.  He  was  made  Secretary  of 
State.  In  this  difficult  and  delicate  fituation,  which  one  would 
have  thought  muft  have  reduced  either  the  patriot,  or  the  mini- 
fter,  to  a  decifive  option,  he  managed  with  fuch  ability,  that  while 
he  ferved  the  King  more  effectually  in  his  moil  unwarrantable 
pledloral  views  than  any  former  miniiler,  however  willing,  had  dared 
to  do,  he  ilill  preferved  all  his  credit  and  popularity  with  the  public. 


t  Hume  Campbell  and  Lord  Mansfield* 
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whom  he  allured  and  convinced  that  the  protection  and  defence  of 
Hanover  with  an  army  of  feventy-five  thoufand  men  in  Britifh  pay, 
was  the  only  poflible  method  of  fecuring  our  poffeffions  or  acquifitions 
in  North  America.— So  much  eafier  is  it  to  deceive  than  to  unde¬ 
ceive  mankind. 

‘  His  own  difintereftednefs,  and  even  contempt  of  money, 
fmoothed  his  way  to  power,  and  prevented  or  iilenced  a  great  fhare 
of  that  envy  which  commonly  attends  it.  Molt  men  think  that  they 
have  an  equal  natural  right  to  riches,  and  equal  abilities  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  them,  but  not  very  many  of  them  have  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  think  themfelves  qualified  for  power. 

‘  Upon  the  whole  he  will  make  a  great  and  fliining  figure  in 
the  annals  of  this  country  ;  notwithfianding  the  blot  which  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  three  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  penfion  for  three 
lives,  upon  his  voluntary  refignation  of  the  feals,  in  the  firft  year  of 
the  prefent  King,  mull  make  In  his  charaCler,  efpecially  as  to  the 
difinterefted  part  of  it. — However  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
had  thofe  qualities  which  none  but  a  Great  Man  can  have,  with  a 
mixture  of  fome  of  thofe  failings,  which  are  the  common  lot  of 
wretched  and  imperf^ft  human  nature.* 

The  other  characters  are, 

I.  K.  George  I.  who  is  reprefented  as  an  honefl,  dull  Ger¬ 
man  gentleman,  as  unfit  as  unwilling  to  ad  the  part  of  a 
king,  which  is,  to  (hine  and  opprefs — * 

II.  Queen  Caroline,  — *  an  agreeable  woman,*  —  of  lively 
pretty  parts,  a  quick  conception,  and  fome  degree  of  female 
knowledge. — After  puzzling  herfelf  in  all  the  whimfies  and 
fantaftical  fpeculations  of  different  feds,  fhe  fixed  ultimately 
in  Deifm,  believing  a  future  ftate,  and  dying  with  great  refo- 
lution  and  intrepidity,  of  a  very  painful  diflemper,  and  under 
fome  cruel  operations. 

III.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  a  well-drawn  portrait. 

IV.  Mr.  Pulteney,  its  companion. 

V.  Lord  Hardwicke,  «  perhaps  the  greateft  magiftrate  this 
country  ever  had  !’ — c  A  chearful,  inftrudive  companion,  hu¬ 
mane  in  his  nature,  decent  in  his  manners,  and  unftained  with 
any  vice,  avarice  excepted.* 

VI.  Mr.  Fox — An  harfh  likenefs,  but  retouched  by  the 
Editor,  (in  the  Preface)  and  brought  to  a  more  favourable  re- 
femblance  of  the  original. 

The  Editor  has  alfo,  in  his  Preface,  defended  the  charader 
of  Q.  Caroline,  from  the  charge  of  c  the  love  of  money.*  Pie 
has  alfo  given,  in  a  note,  what  would  have  been  a  very  good 
ftory,  as  an  inftance  of  Lord  Bath’s  covetoufnefs, — had  it  been 
true : — but  we  are  afiured,  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  fad. 


Art. 
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Art.  XII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  learned  Chrijllans ,  loth 
ancient  and  modern,  concerning  the  Generation  of  “jefus  Chrijl  ;  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  that  it  was  the  fame  W ord  of  God ,  who  was  in  the  Be- 
ginning  with  God  before  the  Creation  of  the  World,  that  J'uffered  for 
Mankind ;  and  not  any  other  Soul  or  Spirit  that  was  afterwards 
treated .  Now  firil  publifhed  by  the  Editor  of  Benj.  Ben  Morde- 
cai’s  Seven  Letters  to  Eliiha  Levi.  4to.  5  s.  Wilkie.  1777. 


NO  fubjedl  of  controverfy  in  the  Chriftian  world  hath  been 
agitated  with  greater  violence,  or  produced  more  melan¬ 
choly  effects,  than  that  which  concerns  the  nature  and  genera¬ 
tion  of  jefus  Chrift.  Words  and  phraLs  have  been  introduced 
by  different  parties  in  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  which  neither 
•underftood,  nor,  confequently,  were  able  to  explain ;  and  yet 
thefe  have  been  made  the  teft  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  flandard 
of  fubmiffion,  from  which  none  were  allowed  to  deviate,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  charge  of  herefy,  and  expofmg  themfelves  to 
the  anathemas  of  councils,  and  to  all  the  penalties  which,  in 
their  zeal  and  charity,  they  were  able  to  inffidd.  The  hiftory 
of  the  Chriffian  church  for  feveral  centuries  furnifhes  only  a 
lamentable  detail  of  ffudluating  and  unintelligible  fyftems  of 
faith  ;  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  was  rigoroufly  impofed,  and 
none  of  which  their  moft  vehement  advocates  pretended  to  ex¬ 
plain. 

The  recital  of  the  contradictory  hypotbefes  that  have  been 
adopted,  of  the  unintelligible  terms  that  have  been  ufed  in  or¬ 
der  to  fuppert  thefe  hypothefes,  and  of  the  violence  and  perie- 
cution  which  they  occafioned,  is  rather  melancholy  than  pleaf- 
ing  ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  patience  of  our  inge¬ 
nious  and  laborious  Inquirer,  who  hath  taken  the  pains  to  trace 
the  tedious  and  unedifying  controverfy  through  all  its  revolu¬ 
tions,  to  the  prefent  time;  more  efpecially  when  we  confider 
that  liberality  of  temper  which  he  fo  eminently  poffelles,  and 
which  muff:  have  rendered  the  review  of  its  rife  and  progrefs 
often  mortifying  and  painful.  But  the  end  at  which  he  aims, 
in  this  elaborate  Inquiry ,  is  of  great  importance;  it  is  c  to  re¬ 
cover  to  the  philofophical  Chriffian  a  very  fundamental  article  of 
faith  ;  which,  though  univerfally  believed  by  the  common  people, 
hath  been  explained  away,  ever  fince  the  Council  of  Nice ,  in  the 
theories  of  almoft  all  the  different  fedts  which  have  undertaken  to  lay 
Chriffianity  before  the  world  as  a  fyftem. 

4  The  article  I  mean  is  this ;  that  it  was  the  Lord  of  Glory 
(!  Cor.  ii.  8.)  or  the  Lord  who  bought  us ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
it  was  the  fame  divine  P  erf  on ,  Nature ,  and  Subfance ,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  that  felt  the  pains  of  the  crofs,  and  fuf- 
fered  for  mankind. 

*  '1  his  is  the  dodlrine,  which,  in  St,  Paul’s  days,  was  to  the  Jews 
a  fumbling-  block  ;  and  to  the  Greeks,  foolijhntfs  ;  1  Cor.  i.  23.  and 
&ems  to  Have  been  looked  upon  in  the  fame  light,  for  thefe  1400 

years. 
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years,  by  the  Councils ;  and  by  almoft  all  the  different  fedts  of 
Chriftians.  The  Corinthians  denied  it;  out  of  a  pretence,  that  the 
Divine  Nature  or  Subftance,  which  they  called  Chriji ,  left  the  man 
Jefus  at  h;$  death. — The  Sabellians  denied  it,  by  maintaining  that 
the  Logos  was  Gcd ;  and  that  Chrift.had  no  exigence,  beio/e  his  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary:  (alium  ejfe  Dei  verbum,  <»//««  Christum)  and 
that  it  was  this  Chriji  who  fuffered. — The  Socmans  denied  it;  by 
maintaining,  that  Chrif  was  a  mere  man ;  0?  adluated 

indeed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  him  ;  but  his  bufferings  were 
only  thofe  of  a  mere  man. — And  the  Athanafans  deny  it;  by  affe/t- 
ing,  that  the  effcnce  of  the  Son  of  God  is  impaflibie.  And  this  is 
the  do&rine  of  all  European  churches,  whether  Proteftant  or  Papift, 
who  receive  the  four  firli  general  Councils  as  the  teff  of  hereby / 

Our  Author  confiders  the  difficulties  in  which  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  orthodoxy  has  involved  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  the 
main  obftacles  which  for  many  ages  have  prevented,  in  a  o-reat 
meafure,  the  propagation  of  Chriftianiry  among  the  Jewst  Ma s. 
ho  met  a  ns,  and  Deijis. 

4  It  is  in  vain  (he  fays)  for  the  Chriftian  divines  to  complain,  a* 
they  do,  of  the  increafe  of  Deifm  ;  whilft  they  themfelves  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  defend  thebe  errors,  at  all  events;  merely  becaufe  they 
find  them  already  introduced.  Let  but  this  fundamental  article  of 
Chriftianity  be  reftored,  that  God  fo  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  Son  (and  not  the  perjon  of  his  only  Son,  abllradted  from  hi* 
ejjenct',  nor  another  Jpint,  that  was  joined  to  him;)  to  buffer  for 
mankind — and  we  ftiould  boon  find  it  wouid  now  have  the  fame  ef¬ 
fect  upon  both  the  reafon  and  the  paflions  of  mankind  as  formerly. 
But  while  we  continue  to  be  alhamed  of  this  dodtrine ;  and  ar^ue, 
that  <vue  muf  not  think  Jo  meanly  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  imagine  his 
ejfence  to  be  fubjett  to  the  fufferings  of  the fefls  ;  we  lobe  the  whole  fpi~ 
rit  of  the  golpel  difpenfation,  and  confound  ourfelves  with  meta* 
phyfical  fubtleties  ;  and  are  not  able  to  explain  the  Chriftian  fyftem* 
or  even  what  is  called  the  Apolile’s  Creed,  without  loading  it  with 
a  thoufand  inconfiftencies  and  contradictions ;  which  it  is  impoflible 
for  any  man  of  fenfe  to  believe.’ 

The  advocates  of  the  Athanafian  fyftem  have  long  appro¬ 
priated  the  term  fundamental  to  their  own  opinion  ;  infomuch 
that  it  is  now  become  a  kind  of  cant  expreilion  which  has  loft 
its  terrors;  our  Author  repeatedly  adopts  the  fame  term,  though, 
we  are  perfuaded,  without  annexing  it  to  their  confined  and 
uncharitable  idea:  he  may,  hovAever,  be  thought  by  many  to 
lay  an  improper  ftrefs  on  a  ftiil  difputable  and  undecided  opi¬ 
nion,  more  efpecially  when  he  fays,  that  upon  ‘  this  article  of 
faith/  as  he  underftands  and  explains  it,  (  all  our  afturance  of 
redemption  and  hope  of  immortality  as  Chriftians  is  built/ 

In  the  firft  chapter  of  this  Inquiry ,  the  Author  examines  the 
origin  of  the  difputes  concerning  the  Antemundane  generation 
of  jefus  Chrift  ;  and  ihews,  how  the  Homoufan  dodlrine  was 
eflabliftied  as  an  article  of  faith. 
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*■  The  Council  of  Nice,  he  obferves,  was  not  contented  with  fuck 
proofs  of  the  Unity,  as  were  found  in  the  word  of  God,  and  had 
been  maintained  in  the  church  till  that  time ;  but  chofe  to  anfwer 
the  Sabellians ,  upon  the  principles  of  the  then — reigning  philofophy  ; 
and  accordingly  they  decreed,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  of  or  out  of 
the  Subjlance  of  God  ;  and  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  one  God ,  be- 
eaufe  they  were  both  of  the  fame  indivifible  fubjiance  :  and  in  their 
difputes  with  the  Eufebians ,  inftead  of  keeping  to  the  words  of  fcrip- 
ture,  that  Chrift  was,  I*  QbS,  of  or  from  God ;  they  fubftituted  their 
own  comment,  in  the  place  of  the  text ;  and  required  them  to  fub- 
fcribe,  as  to  an  article  of  faith,  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  that 
Chrift  was  of  or  from  God;  U  rife  vcrla;  t£  ©sir  thus  fetting  their 
own  opinions  upon  a  level  with  the  word  of  God.’  In  confequence 
of  which  *  the  Athanafians  were  not  contented  with  a  fubfcription  to 
the  words  of  fcripture ;  which,  they  were  confcious,  was  the  only 
fubfcription  they  had  any  right  to  require;  but  infilled  upon  a  fub¬ 
fcription  to  their  own  interpretation  and  comment ;  which  they 
knew  they  had  no  right  to  do. 

*  This  was  the  firft  public  and  open  apoftacy  of  the  church,  from 
the  word  of  God  to  the  determinations  of  men ;  and  proved  the  feed, 
the  root,  the  foundation  of  all  the  eftablifhed  errors,  which  have 
from  that  time  to  this  infelled  the  Chriftian  faith.  The  criterion  of 
truth  and  orthodoxy  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  fcripture ,  or 
Chriflian  'verity  ;  but  another  rule  of  faith  fprung  up,  founded ,  upon 
tradition  and  the  decrees  of  Councils;  which  was  called  the  Catholic 
religion:  and  thefe  two  rules  of  faith  frequently  contradicted  one 
another,  in  fuch  material  articles,  as  at  length  divided  the  church 
into  what  may  be  called  two  different  religions. — The  Papifls ,  ad¬ 
hering  to  tradition  and  the  decrees  of  the  church,  maintained  all  the 
errors,  that  had  been  introduced  by  thofe  means ;  fuch  as  prayers 
for  the  dead,  prayers  to  faints  and  angels,  the  worfhip  of  images, 
tranfubftantiation,  and  other  errors  unknown  to  the  Chriffian  verity, 
or  fcripture.  And  the  Proteflants ,  on  the  other  hand,  adhering  to  the 
Chrifian  verity ,  rejected  all  thefe  doCtrines ;  and  thereby  got  rid  of 
numberlefs  absurdities  and  contradictions  :  but,  as  they  did  not  keep 
ftri&Iy  to  the  firft  principle  of  their  reformation,  in  receiving  the 
fcripture  or  Chrifian  verity  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  ;  but  unadvifedly 
joined  with  it  the  decrees  of  the  four  firft  general  Councils  (com¬ 
monly  fo  called)  and  other  articles  of  human  compofition,  not  ex- 
prefied  in  fcripture  terms ;  they  Hill  continue  entangled  in  many  in- 
confiftencies  and  contradictions,  wherever  thefe  different  rules  of  faith 
happen  to  difagree.* 

In  the  fecond  chapter  our  Author  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the 
Homoouftan  doctrine  is  inconfiftent  with  the  fufferings  of  Chrift, 
and  his  defcent  from  heaven,  as  revealed  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  underftood  by  the  primitive  Chriftians ;  and  that  it 
is  fupportcd  only  by  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Homooufta » 
Councils. 

On  this  fubjeCl  he  obferves,  *  i.  that,  if  the  fame  jfefus,  who  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  could  and  did  diveft  himfelf  of  his  glory,  and 
take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  fervant,  he  could  not  be  of  the  fame 

fubfanct 
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JubJlance  with  the  Father  ;  and,  confequently,  might  fuffer  pain  ;  and 
therefore  the  notion  of  his  impaffibility  mud  be  falfe  ;  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  another  fpirit,  who  fhould  feel  all  the  pain,  and  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  fufferings  of  Cbrijl  were  only  in  his  perjon ,  and 
not  in  his  JubJlance  (which  is  mere  fophiftry)  luperfluous  and  un- 
necelfary. 

*  2.  It  was  foretold  of  Cbrijl ,  that  he  fhould  fvjfer  ;  and  by  the 
word  Cbrijl  was  meaned  the  Lord  from  heaven  :  but  if  the  pains 
were  only  felt  by  a  human  foul,  how  was  this  the  fuffering  of  Cbrijl? 
or  the  Lord  from  heaven  ? 

4  3.  The  glory  of  God  confided  in  his  great  love  to  the  world,  in 
giving  up  his  Son  to  fuffer  for  mankind;  and  by  his  Son  is  meaned 
Iris  Word  :  But  how  does  this  great  love  appear?  or  how  does  all 
that  is  here  faid  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  ?  if  the  fuffer- 
ings  were  only  felt  by  a  human  foul,  and  not  by  his  Word. 

4  4.  If  it  was  not  the  Cbrijl  hin  felf,  who  had  been  in  the  form 
of  God,  that  performed  all  the  things  enumerated,  Philippians  ii. 
5 — 1 1 ;  they  never  were  performed  at  all ;  and  confequently  Cbrijl 
was  not  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  in  reward  of  his  obe¬ 
dience  ;  for  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  him  rewarded  for  fufferings,  which 
he  never  felt,  and  a  humiliation,  which  he  never  underwent.  Nor 
was  it  the  Lord  that  bought  us,  but  he  who  paid  the  price  both  by 
his  humiliation  and  fufferings ;  we  are  unbought  and  unredeemed. 

4  5.  As  no  other  being  ever  received  the  power  to  raife  the  dead, 
but  that  Word  of  God,  who  came  down  from  heaven  ;  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  this  power,  in  reward  of  his  humiliation  and  fufferings,  be- 
caufe  he  was  the  Son  of  Man;  if  it  was  not  the  fame  being,  who 
fuffered,  and  died,  and  rofe  again,  our  hopes  of  a  refurreCtion  are 
vain.  For,  whatever  other  fpirit  or  foul  is  fuppofed  to  be  united  to 
the  Logos ,  and  to  have  fuffered  and  rifen  again,  our  refurreClion  is  no 
more  connected  with  bis  death  and  fufferings,  than  with  the  death 
and  fufferings  of  any  other  mere  man.  Will  any  Chriftian  dare  to 
affert,  that  the  atonement  was  made  by  a  perfon,  who  never  exifted 
till  4000  years  after  the  creation  ?’ 

The  Homcoujian  doCtrine,  fays  St.  Jerom,  was  unknown  to  the 
apoftles ;  it  is,  adds  our  Author,  4  contrary  both  to  the  fcripture  it- 
felf,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  it  as  underftood  by  the  moft  primitive  Fa¬ 
thers,  who  believed  the  Son  of  God  to  have  been  pajjibie  ;  there  re¬ 
mains  no  other  authority  for  it,  but  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  Ho- 
mooujian  Councils 

The  third  chapter  contains  a  recital  of  all  the  different 
fenfes,  in  which  the  Homboufian  do&rine  is  explained  ;  and 
the  Author  undertakes  to  prove,  that  it  cannot  be  defended 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Sabelliansy  Polytheijis  or  /lthanafians  ; 
but  that  it  depends  folely  on  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  Coun¬ 
cil.  Before  he  examines  the  authority  of  this  Council,  he 
farther  traces  the  progrefs  of  the  controverfy  between  the 
Athanafians  and  Ariamy  and  between  the  Hom'ooujians  themfelves 
to  the  prefent  times,  chap.  4; 


After 
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After  fome  introdu&ory  remarks  in  chap.  5.  on  Councils  in 
general,  he  particularly  confiders  the  authority  of  that  at  Nice 
in  the  year  325.  6  Sabinus ,  hi  (hop  of  Heraclia  in  Thrace ,  in 
his  Collettio  Conciliorum  (which  Valefus  fpeaks  of  as  a  very  ufeful 
work,  frequently  quoted  by  Socrates  in  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory) 
writes,  that  the  bilhops  who  met  together  at  Nice  and  formed  the 
Creed,  were  iniperiti ,  rudes ,  infeii,  indocii ,  omniumque  rerum  ignari  ; 
without  ikill,  or  experience,  or  knowledge,  or  learning,  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  things.  Petavius  calls  them  rudes  &  illiterates ;  Calvin 
calls  them  Fanaticos  ;  and  Mufculus  fays,  they  were  a  Satana  injli- 
gati ;  Peter  Martyr  Writes,  it  a  eos  ajfetlibus  agitates,  ut  Jefe  ceu 
aut  Furue  gef'erint ;  bilique  et  Jiomacho  tantum  indulfe- 
rint .  Beza  fays,  fuch  was  the  folly,  ignorance,  ambition,  and 
wickednefs  of  many  bilhops,  even  in  the  bed  of  times ,  if  compared 
with  thofe  that  followed,  that  you  would  fuppofe  the  devil  was 
prefident  in  their  aflemblies.*  The  tellimonies  of  Wake ,  And, . 
Marvel,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  fobn  Hales  are  farther  adduced  in  or¬ 
der  to  confirm  the  mean  opinion  which  we  mull  entertain  of  the 
ancient  Councils. 

Some  of  the  Fathers  indeed  have  aferibed  divine  infpiration  to 
the  Council  of  Nice-,  but  perhaps  (fays  our  Author)  ‘  no  more 
was  meaned  by  this,  than  by  the  Englilh  legifiati  re  ;  when  we 
are  told,  in  the  flatute  that  firft  eilablilhed  the  Liturgy  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  it  was  concluded  by  the  bilhops  v.ith  one  uniform 
agreement,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghojl.  For,  notwith'ianding  this, 
it  has  undergone  four  famous  alterations  fince  that  time  ;  which 
certainly  would  not  have  been  differed,  if  the  words  had  been  un- 
derltood  in  a  itridt  fenfe.  And  it  is  juft  the  fame  with  the 
Councils  ;  they  always  bring  in  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  abet  their  de- 
cifions,  whether  orthodox  or  heretical  ;  and  fucceeding  Councils 
look  upon  it  as  mere  matter  of  form,  and  make  no  fcruple  to  re- 
feind  them.  Thus  the  general  Council  of  Sirmium.  in  357  believed 
fo  little  of  the  infpiration  of  Nice  in  325  ;  that  300  bilhops  out 
of  the  Well,  befides  the  Ealiern  bilhops,  made  no  ceremony  in 
refeinding  their  decrees ;  and  drawing  a  new  confeflion  cf  faith, 
from  which  the  Shibboleth  Hotriocufios  was  rejedled.’  The  Council  of 
Nice  was  ‘  fo  far  from  being  a  General  Council,  that  there  were 
but  five  weftern  bilhops  prelent  at  it,  two  from  Italy,  one  from 
France ,  one  from  Spain ,  and  one  from  Africa .* 

This  Council  was  fucceeded  three  other  general  Coun¬ 
cils,  one  at  Cmflantlnople  in  381,  382,  383,  one  at  Ephefus  in 
434,  and  another  at  Ckalcedon  in  455  ;  and  upon  the  feveral 
decrees  of  thefe  fucceflive  Councils  depends  the  4  ted  of  he- 
jefy  which  the  church  of  England  ftiil  enjoys.  The  monks  of 
jerufalem  were  engaged  for  the  Council  (of  Cbalcedon)  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner;  on zThecdofus,  a  monk  or  abbot,  cried  out  in  the 
pulpit,  before  a  great  afiembly ;  ‘  If  any  man  equal  not  the  four 
Councils  with  the  four  .Evangelifis,  let  him  be  anathema.*  This 
voice  refolved  the  monks  for  the  Council;  and  they  took  it  as  a 
law,  that  the  four  Councils  Ihould  be  joined  with  the  facred  books.* 

'  Every  thing  is  herefy  in  England  which  is  declared  to  be  fo 

'  t  _  ’’  by 
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by  the  four  firft  general  Councils.  Blackflond s  Comm,  vol  iv. 
p.  48,  49/ 

The  Author  clofes  his  account  of  thefe  Councils  with  the 
following  general  reflection  : 

‘  In  fhort,  the  depending  upon  the  authority  of  thefe  Councils, 
and  putting  human  placits  upon  a  level  with  the  fcripture  as  the 
ted  of  orthodoxy,  is  not  only  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
grand  apoftafy  ;  but  will  infallibly  lead  back  the  Proteftants,  if 
they  follow  it,  into  all  the  depths  of  popery,  ignorance,  and 
fuperftition.  It  is  certain,  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  the  more  thefe 
human  decifions  have  prevailed  in  the  church,  the  more  the  fcrip- 
tures  have  been  negle&ed.  And  thus  the  grand  apoilafv  from  the 
word  of  God  to  the  commandments  of  men,  prevailed  more  and 
more  over  the  goipej,  with  little  reiiflance  for  many  ages,  till  the 
time  of  Luther ;  when  the  Bible  began  to  be  confidered  by  Pro¬ 
teftants  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  :  (for  they  could  not  defend  them- 
felves  upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  of  the  Scripture  or 
Chriflian  verity,  againfl  the  human  decrees,  which  conilituted  what 
the  Papifts  call  the  Catholic  religion .)  But  no  fooner  were  their 
learned  divines  thoroughly  fatisfied,  that  the  Scripture  was  the 
only  rule  of  faith,  that  could  be  depended  upon  with  fafety,  than 
they  all,  in  their  feveral  churches,  as  if  by  a  general  infatuation, 
refolved  to  fubftitute  fome  human  compofition,  either  in  its  Bead, 
or  in  partnerfhip  with  it.  Thus  they  deferted  the  fundamental  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Reformation,  which  held  them  together  in  one  body  ; 
and  by  admitting  human  tells  of  herefy,  compofed  by  men  of  very 
different  fentiments,  have  divided  and  fubdivided  into  mere  feds 
and  parties,  rather  than  churches;  weakened  themfelves,  as  Pro¬ 
teftants,  againfl:  the  common  adverfary  ;  and  encouraged  a  conti¬ 
nual  hatred  and  animolity  againfl:  one  another.  For  it  is  but  too 
true,  that  whenever  the  decrees  of  Councils,  or  even  of  particular 
churches,  have  come  into  competition  with  the  Scripture;  they 
have  generally  overborne  it ;  and  the  churches  have  been  more  de¬ 
termined  in  defence  of  their  peculiarities,,  than  to  fecure  the  gene¬ 
ral  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  common  people  more  furious 
againfl  one  another  upon  l'uch  differences,  than  if  they  had  broken 
all  the  commandments. — And  thefe  human  compofitions  have  been 
defended  of  late,  by  the  modern  Theodojti ,  in  fuch  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner  ;  efpecially  in  degrading  the  ufe  of  Scripture,  and  its 
fufiiciency  as  a  rule  of  faith;  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  pre- 
fent  Hate  of  Proteftantifm  by  the  arguments  lately  ufed  by  thefe 
writers,  we  fliould  be  tempted  to  obferve,  that  the  toe  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  comes  fo  near  the  heel  of  the  Papift,  that  it  galls  his  kibe*. 

Chap.  7.  the  Author  (hews,  that  the  Homoouftan  dodtrine,  as 
explained  and  maintained  by  the  learned  among  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  is  a  heap  of  confufion  and  inconfiftency.  Hav¬ 
ing  examined  and  refuted  Dr.  Waterland’s  notion  of  a  coex - 
[pence  \  he  goes  on  to  confider  the  opinion  of  Bp.  Bull  and 
others,  that  the  antemundane  generation  of  the  Son  was  a 
■ "produtiiony  and  to  expofe  other  fimilar  hypothefes. 


*  Shalepeare. 
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The  I2th  chapter  contains  a  fummary  view  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  the  Homooufian  faith,  and  the  arguments  ufed 
in  defence  of  it,  by  way  of  queries , 

In  the  13th  chapter,  the  Author  examines  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  reject  the  metaphyfical  queftion  of  the  Son’s  gene¬ 
ration,  and  explain  it  purely  in  an  ceconomical  fenfe  :  and 
the  14th  chapter  terminates  the  inquiry  with  general  infer¬ 
ences. 

In  the  Appendix  we  have  the  copies  of  two  letters  of  Arius , 
in  which  he  exprefies  his  fentiments  with  refpedt  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  difpute  between  him  and  the  Homooufians ,  one  ad- 
dreifed  to  Alexander ,  and  the  other  to  Eufebius ;  his  Creed  pre¬ 
sented  to  Conjlantine  after  his  return  from  exile,  and  Conjlan - 
tine’s  letter  to  Anus  and  Alexander ,  recommending  moderation 
and  unanimity. 

Having  on  former  occafions  *  given  our  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  abilities  and  learning  of  the  Editor  of  Ben  Mordecai’s 
letters,  we  fhall  only  add,  after  a  perufal  of  the  prefent  publi¬ 
cation,  that,  befide  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  ecclefiaf- 
tical  and  theological  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  he 
poflefTes  the  talents  of  an  acute  and  maflerly  reafoner ;  infg- 
much  that  no  evidence  or  argument  has  efcaped  his  notice, 
which  tends  to  invalidate  and  expofe  the  Athanafian  fyftem  in 
all  the  various  modifications  of  it,  from  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  to  the  prefent  day. 


*  Rev.  for  Oft.  1772.  Feb.  and  Sept.  1774. 
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Art.  13.  Prejhvich’s  DiJJertation  on  Mineral ,  Animal ,  and  Vege¬ 
table  Poifons  containing  a  Defcription  of  Poifons  in  general,  their 
Manner  of  Adlion,  Effedts  on  the  Human  Body,  and  refpedtive 
Antidotes ;  with  Experiments  and  Remarks  on  noxious  Exhala¬ 
tions  from  Earth,  Air,  and  Water.  Together  with  feveraJ  extra¬ 
ordinary  Cafes,  and  elegant  Engravings  of  the  principal  Poifons 
of  the  different  Countries.  8vo.  6  s.  Boards.  Newbery.  1775. 

SCARCELY  any  fubjedt  connected  with  natural  philofophy  and 
medicine  appears  fo  much  to  require  an  accurate  and  liberal  in- 
veftigation  as  the  nature  of  poifons.  The  many  vulgar  and  learned 
errors  which  llill  adhere  to  it ;  the  doubts  with  regard  to  fadt,  and 
obfcurities  with  refpedl  to  theory,  in  which  it  is  involved,  render  it 
extremely  defirable  that  fome  perfon,  poffeffed  of  adequate  ability 
and  means  of  information,  lhould  make  it  the  objedt  of  his  in¬ 


quiries. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  accomplifhment  of  this  purpofe 
than  the  treatife  before  us,  which  is,  in  fadt,  as  poor  and  injudicious 
2  “  a  com- 
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a  compilation  as  we  remember  to  have  feen,  equally  void  of  accuracy 
and  ingenuity,  and  as  faulty  in  the  feledtion,  as  flovenly  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  its  materials.  We  cannot  even  recommend  it  as  a 
ufeful  afiemblage,  however  ill  digefted,  of  fads  and  opinions  relating 
to  the  fubjeds,  fince  the  authorities  are  often  very  loofely  cited,  or 
entirely  omitted.  Thus,  under  the  article  Opium,  there  is  a  large 
extrad,  word  for  word  from  Lewis’s  Materia  Medica  ;  and  under  that 
of  the  Arrow  Poi/on ,  another  from  Bancroft’s  Nat,  Hijl.  of  Guiana , 
without  the  leaft  acknowledgment  or  mark  of  a  quotation.  The 
botanical  part  (which  appears  to  be  mod  laboured  by  the  Author) 
contains  feveral  prolix  descriptions  of  plants,  which,  though  conge¬ 
nerous  with  fome  poifonous  vegetables,  are  not  known  to  be  of  that 
number  themfelves.  The  philofophical  part  confifis  almoft  folely  of 
exploded  or  unfupported  hypothefes,  and  exhibits  the  profoundell 
ignorance  of  feveral  late  di-fcoveries. 

If  any  benefit  can  be  derived  from  this  fuperficial  performance,  it 
is  from  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  methods  of  cure  in  cafes  of 
poifon  externally  or  internally  applied.  Thefe,  though  often  of  an 
empirical  caft,  are  in  general  the  molt  approved  and  efficacious  un¬ 
der  each  particular  head. 

Art.  14.  Obfervations  on  the  Abufe  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas 
Withers,  M.  D.  8vo.  4  s.  fewed.  Johnfon.  1775. 

The  defign  of  this  Author  is  to  enumerate,  under  different  heads, 
infiances,  not  only  of  the  unneceffary  and  improper  ufe,  but  of  the 
culpable  negled  of  medicines.  It  is,  therefore,  as  he  obferves, 

‘  clofely  connected  with  the  art  of  preventing  and  curing  difeafes 
fo  clofely,  indeed,  that  we  are  in  fome  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  it  a  feparate  confideration.  It  is  not  very  obvious  what  mull 
have  been  the  Author’s  rule  for  feleding  fome  particulars  and  omit¬ 
ting  others,  fo  as  to  render  his  work  any  thing  different  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  fyftem  of  medical  pradtice  ;  and  we  apprehend  it  is  a  necelfary 
confequence  of  his  plan,  in  which  the  medicine,  and  not  the  difeafe, 
is  the  objedt  of  difcuffion,  that  it  tends  rather  to  general  maxims  than 
to  thofe  minuter  and  more  appropriated  dire&ions  which  alone  can 
ufefully  be  applied  by  the  practitioner. 

After  thefe  ftridtures  on  the  plan,  it  is  with  pleafure  that  we  can 
fay  with  refpedl  to  the  execution  of  the  work  before  us,  that  it  exhi¬ 
bits  undoubted  proofs  of  an  accurate  and  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  fcience  of  medicine,  efpecialiy  in  the  improved  Hate  in  which 
it  is  now  taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  thought  that  it  is  too  exclufively  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
that  place,  the  greateft  part  of  its  authorities  being  derived  from 
thence,  and  its  language  fpeaking  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Guile* 
nian  fchool.  The  Writer  has,  however,  in  general,  kept  Efficiently 
clear  from  hypothetical  reafoning,  and  has  delivered  himfelf  in  a  fiyle 
not  only  corredt,  but  elegant. 

His  Obfervations  are  claffed  under  the  following  heads  of  inquiry : 
I.  Of  blood-letting.  2.  Of  emetics  and  purgatives.  3,  Of  fudo- 
rifics.  4.  Of  blifters.  5.  Of  ftimulants.  6.  Of  fedatives.  7,  Of 
tonics  or  ftrengtheners.  All  thefe  afford  a  variety  of  remarks  which 
may  prove  inftrudtive  not  only  to  the  tiro ,  but  to  thofe  who  are  far 
advanced  in  the  ftudy  and  pra&ice  of  medicine. 


Art. 
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Art.  15.  Experiments  and  Gbfervatlons ;  in  three  Parts.  Part  L 
On  the  diiTolvent  Power  of  Water  impregnated  with  fixible  Air, 
compared  with  fimple  Water,  relative  to  medicinal  Subtlance3. 
Part  II.  On  the  dilfolvent  Power  of  Water  impregnated  with 
fixible  Air,  on  the  urinary  Calculus.  Part  III.  On  the  antifeptic 
Power  of  Water  impregnated  with  fixible  Air,  and  a  Companion 
of  feverai  antifeptic  Subftances  with  one  another  relative  to  this 
Quality.  By  William  Falconer*  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo.  2  s. 
Goldfmith.  1777. 

We  cannot  but  vvifh  the  idea  would  occur  to  fome  of  our  modem 
experimentalifts,  that  there  are  experiments  very  proper  to  be  made* 
but  not  to  be  publijhedt  A  man  of  ingenuity  may  innocently,  and 
perhaps  ufefully  employ  his  time  in  any  refearches  that  engage  his 
curiofity  ;  and  the  comparative  importance,  and  faccefs  of  his  en¬ 
quiries,  is  a  matter  folely  for  his  own  private  confideration.  But 
when  he  attempts  to  intereft  the  Public  in  the  refults,  fie  fhould  reflect 
that  he  is  not  equally  at  liberty  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  with 
objects  of  dubious  moment;  and  that  as  far  as  what  he  pablilhes  is 
crude,  frivolous,  or  imperfedt,  he  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  expectations,  and  mif-fpending  the  time  of  his  readers. 

We  fear  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Experiments  and  Qbfervatians 
now  before  us,  cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of  this  imputation.  The 
trivial  nature  and  want  of  fuccefs  of  fome  of  his  enquiries,  and  the 
very  limited  degree  in  which  others  were  purfued,  lead  us  to  wifli 
that  a  part  of  his  narration  had  either  been  fupprefled  or  given  in  a 
much  more  fummary  form,  and  the  reft  delayed  till  fome  further 
progrefs  had  been  made  in  inveftigating  the  refpedtive  fubjedts.  The 
Author  himfelf  candidly  acknowledges  the  defedts  and  imperfedtions 
of  fome  of  his  experiments ;  but  would  not  this  candour  have  been 
more  laudably  exerted  in  fupprefling  materials  as  yet  unfit  for  the 
public  eye  ;  efpecially  as  they  are  not  of  a  kind  towards  which  it  was 
neceffary  to  excite  the  immediate  attention  of  philofophers  ? 

The  refult  of  the  firft  fet  of  experiments,  concerning  the  effeft  of 
fixible  air  in  promoting  the  folution  of  medicinal  fubftances  in  water, 
is  little  more  than  that  it  has  in  fcarcely  a  lingle  inftance  this  property 
in  any  degree  which  can  render  it  pradlically  ufeful. 

The  fecond  part  contains  four  experiments,  which  confirm  thofe 
ofDrs.  Percival  and  Saunders,  evincing  that  water  impregnated  with 
fixible  air,  adts  as  a  folvent  of  the  urinary  calculus,  out  of  the  bladder 
at  leaft,  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  Ample  water*  Pradlitioners  will 
probably  form  no  very  fanguine  expeditions  from  this  difcovery,  till 
fome  cafes  are  brought  to  prove  that  it  exerts  a  fimilar  effedt  upon 
ftones  in  the  bladder.  The  remedy  is  certainly  well  worth  a  trial ; 
but  till  that  is  made,  any  further  experiments  of  this  kind  will  be 
fuperfluous. 

The  third  partis  a  prolix  account  of  a  fingle  fet  of  experiments 
with  various  antifeptics,  from  which  the  Author  has  drawn  up 
a  table  of  antifeptic  powers  in  many  refpedls  different  from  that  of  Sir 
John  Pringle.  It  is  in  connexion  with  thefe  that  the  DodtorVac- 
knowledgments  of  dei%dt  are  chiefly  introduced ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
fufticiently  obvious  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  long  courfe  of  experi* 
ments,  frequently  repeated  and  judicioufly  varied  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  can  eftablilh  any  thing  folid  and  latisfadlory  on  this  head. 

Art. 


I 
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Art.  l6.  The  Difeafes  of  Children ,  and  their  Remedies .  By  the 
late  Nicholas  Rofon  Von  Rofenllein,  Firit  Phyncian  to  his  Swedilh 
Majelly,  &c.  Tranilated  into  Engliih  by  Andrew  Sparrman,  M.D. 
8vo.  6  s.  Cadell.  1776 

The  late  Author  of  this  performance  was  Profeffor  of  Medicine  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Upfal,  from  whence  he  was  feveral  years  ago  called 
to  court  He  was  one  of  the  oldeil  and  moll  experienced  prafti- 
tioners  in  Sweden;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  particularly  celebrated 
and  valued  for  his  great  knowledge,  and  fuccefs  in  the  treatment,  of 
the  difeafes  of  children.  His  different  writings  on  that  fubjett  were, 
at  the  command  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
fucceffively  printed  in  their  annual  Almanacks .  At  the  requeit  of  the 
fame  Academy  he  undertook  the  talk  of  collecting  and  republilhing 
his  former  trails,  and  of  extending  his  plan  ;  fo  as  to  comprehend 
in  it  all  the  difeafes  to  which  children  are  fubjeCt.  The  work  ap¬ 
pears  evidently  to  be  the  refult  of  a  long  and  extenfive  practice,  and 
of  much  reading  and  perfonal  obfervation,  joined  to  a  correipon- 
dence  with  feveral  members  of  the  faculty  in  different  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Author  treats  his  fubjeCt  in  a  methodical,  familiar,  and 
perfpicuous  manner ;  and  the  i  ranllator,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge,  feems  to  have  done  juftice  to  the  fenfe  of  the  original 
Art.  17  A  Letter  to  the  Majler ,  Ida'  dens,  and  Court  of  ffijlcnts , 
of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons^  (Ac.  Ac  By  a  Member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  8vo.  1  s.  Lowndes:  1*776. 

This  Letter  is  principally  of  a  local  nature  The  Author  calls 
upon  the  perfons  addreffed  in  the  title  to  vindica-e  their  chartered 
rights ,  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  incurlions  of  ‘  Unexamined  Aliens ,*  who 
*  run  away  with  the  greatell  part  of  the  bulinefs,’— and  ‘  keep  their 
carriages,*  without  paying  their  fine,  and  palling  theii  examination, 
&c.  Other  abufes  are  likewife  recited,  fome  of  which  affefl  the 
Public;  and  which  arife  from  the  inroads  of  multifarious  and  unit- 
cenfed  quackery,  fo  much  encouraged  in  thefe  our  days  The  Au¬ 
thor,  however,  defpairing  probabL  of  the  total  removal  of  thefe  laft 
mentioned  gigantic  abufts,  feems  chiefly  folicitous  that  the  authors 
of  them  (hould,  at  lead,  pay  their  fr.ey  to  the  Company  aforefaid, 
for  a  licence  to  commit  them.  This  appears,  at  firll  fight,  to  be 
little  better  than  ellablilhing  iniquity  by  law  ;  notwithstanding  the 
remark  of  our  confiderate  Author,  who  obferves  that  ‘  fuch  fines  and 
taxes  may  ciog  their  praflice  in  fome  degree,  and  make  it  fubfer- 
vient  to  fome  laudable  purpofe .* 

Art.  18.  An  Appendix  to  the  Second  Edition*  of  Mr .  White's  Trea - 
tife  on  the  Management  of  pregnant  and  lying-in  JVcmen.  8vo.  if, 

.  X)illy,  1777.  ; 

This  piece,  which  the  Author  has,  very  prtperly,  printed  fepa- 
rately,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  poffeffed  of  his  firll  edition,  con* 
tains  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  points  infilled  on  in  the  trea- 
tife  at  large,  with  fome  additional  cafes.  In  the  firll  part,  we  find  a 
train  of  ingenious,  and,  in  our  opinion,  well  fupported  arguments, 
rnore  ftrongly  to  enforce  the  idea  that  the  puerperal  lever  is  occafioned 
by  abferption  of  acrid  or  putrid  matter  from  the  accumulated  ir.tef- 

*  Juft  publilhed,  4 

Rev,  Apr,  1777*  ?  tinal 
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tinal  faeces,  or  the  llagnapt  lochia.  As  an  obvious  dedu&ion  from 
this  theory,  the  Author  ftill  more  earneftly  inculcates  the  necefiity  oi 
early  fitting  up  after  delivery  ;  the  fafety  and  utility  of  which  he  con¬ 
firms  by  fome  remarkable  inilances.  Among  the  additional  cafes, 
there  is  one  peculiarly  deferving  of  the  attention  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  a  relation  of  the  cure  of  that  moll  alarming  and  fatal  accident,  an 
inverlion  of  the  uterus.  The  method  by  which  it  was  accompliihed, 
after  other  attempts  had  failed,  and  the  patient  was  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity,  is  thus  deferibed  by  Mr.  White :  ‘  I  grafped  the  body 
of  it  (the  uterus)  in  my  hand,  and  held  it  there  for  fome  time,  in 
order  to  ldTen  its  bulk  by  comprefiion.  As  1  very  foon  perceived 
tjaat  it  began  to  diminilh,  I  perfevered  ;  and,  foon  after,  made  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  to  reduce  it,  by  thrullingat  its  fundus.  It  began  to  give 
way.  I  continued  the  force  till  I  had  perfe&ly  returned  it,  and  had 
infinuated  my  hand  into  its  body.  I  now  withdrew  my  hand  a  little, 
and  endeavoured  to  clofe  the  os  uteri  by  afiifting  it  in  its  contra&icn 
with  my  fingers.  It  was  no  fooner  reduced  than  the  pulfe  in  her 
wrifi  began  to  beat.  She  recovered  as  fall  as  we  could  wilh,  and 
without  a  fingle  alarming  circunfiftance.> 

Political. 

Art.  19.  Letters  from  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm ,  Governor  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Canada ;  to  MeJJrs.  de  Berryer  *5  De  la  Mole ,  in  the  Tears 

1 7 5 7,  1758,  1759.  With  an  Englilh  Tranflaticn.  Svo.  1  $. 

Almon.  >777* 

From  thefe  Letters,  which  appear  to  us,  to  be  genuine,  although 
the  Editor  is  filent,  with  refpedl  to  that  point,  we  find  that  M. 
de  Montcalm  had,  for  feveral  years  preceding  the  conqueft  of  Ca¬ 
nada  by  the  Englilh,  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpond£nce  with  fome 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Britilh  Colonies.  By  this  means  he 
was  intruded  how  to  ellimate  the  ilate  of  thofe  provinces,  and  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a  political  barometer,  by  which  he  could  mark  the 
gradual  rife,  or  fall,  of  our  intereft  in  that  part  of  the  world.  By 
a  firidt  attention  to  the  motions  of  this  barometer,  the  Marquis 
ieems  to  have  enabled  himfelf  to  predict,  with  a  degree  of  proba* 
bility  nearly  approaching  to  certainty,  the  future  viciflitudes  of  our 
influence  and  power  in  North  America  ;  and  he  has,  accordingly, 
foretold  fome  of  thofe  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  fince 
the  death  cf  the  penetrating  cbferver.  The  following  paflages 
will  evince  the  fagaciry  of  this  celebrated  Frenchman;  who  was, 
perhaps,  equally  qualified  to  {bine  in  the  cabinet  cr  the  field. 

•  As  to  the  Englilh  colonies,  there  is  one  elfential  point  to  be 
considered  :  they  have  never  yet  been  taxed*  but  have  always  pre- 
ferved  that  right  to  themfelves — an  egregious  blunder  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  England.  They  Should  have  been  taxed  on  their  firft  fet- 
tiement,  though  in  ever  fo  trifling  a  degree ;  they  Ihould  have 
taxed  them  a  little,  and  annually  remitted  them,  by  way  of  favour* 
the  money  they  raifed  :  thus  the  right  of  taxation  would  have  been 
eilablifhed  and  maintained.  Were  they  now  to  attempt  it,  I  have 
certain  alfurances,  that  the  Englilh  colonies  would  take  fire,  and  the 
fiame  would  fpread  everywhere,  which,  if  properly  fed,  would  em* 
karrafs  England  to  extinguish  it.’ 


Again, 
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Again,  ‘ — I  know  them  well ;  not  from  the  reports  of  Grangers, 
but  from  information  and  fecret  cOFrefpondences,  which  I  myfelf 
managed,  and  which,  if  God  fpares  my  life,  1  will  one  day  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  my  country.  To  add  to  their  happinefs,  the 
planters  have  all  arrived  at  a  very  flourifhing  fituation  :  they  are 
numerous  and  rich  ;  they  centre  in  the  bofom  of  their  country,  all 
the  neceflaries  of  life.  England  has  been  fo  foolifh  and  weak,  as 
to  fuller  them  to  eilablilh  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  and  thereby 
enabled  them  to  break  the  chain  of  neceffity  which  bound  and  at¬ 
tached  them  to  her,  and  which  made  them  dependent.  All  the 
Englifli  colonies  would  long  fmce  have  fhaken  off  the  yoke,  each 
province  would  have  formed  itfelf  into  a  little  independent  repub¬ 
lic,  if  the  fear  of  feeing  the  French  at  their  door  had  not  been  a 
check  upon  them.  Mailer  for  matter,  they  have  preferred  their 
own  countrymen  to  ttrangers,  obfcrving,  however,  this  maxim,  to 
obey  as  little  as  poffible  :  but  when  Canada  fhall  be  conquered, 
and  the  Canadians  and  thefe  colonies  become  one  people,  on  the 
firft  occalion,  when  England  {hall  feem  to  ftrike  at  their  intereft, 
do  you  believe,  my  dear  coufin,  that  thefe  colonies  will  obey  ?  and 
what  would  they  have  to  fear  from  a  revolt?  Could  ^England  fend 
an  army  of  an  hundred  or  two  hundred  thoufand  men  to  oppofe 
them  at  fuch  a  ditlance  ?  It  is  true,  fhe  polTelfes  a  fleet,  and  the 
towns  of  North  America,  befldes  being  few  in  number,  are  all 
open,  without  citadels  or  fortifications,  and  that  a  few  men  of 
war  in  their  ports  would  be  fuflicient  to  keep  them  to  their  duty  ; 
but  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  which  forms  an  object  of 
much  greater  importance,  who  would  undertake  to  conquer  it,  over 
rocks,  lakes,  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  which  every  where  in- 
terfeCt  it,  and  where  a  handful  of  men,  acquainted  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  be  fuflicient  to  deftroy  the  greateft  armies  V 

Had  the  Marquis  furvived  the  war,  it  is  probable  that  he  would, 
as  he  propofed,  have  applied  his  knowledge  of  our  Colonies,  in  a 
manner  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  But  it  was  other- 
wife  decreed  ;  for  he  fell,  in  the  fame  bloody  action  by  which  Eng¬ 
land,  alfo,  loft  one  of  her  ableft  officers : — the  gallant  and  accom- 
plilhed  Wolfe  ! 

Art.  20.  The  Letters  of  Valens ,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  London  Evening  Poll,  with  Corrections,  explanatory  Notes, 
and  a  Preface  by  the  Author.  Svo.  2  s.  6  d.  Almon.  1777. 

In  thefe  well  written,  fpirited,  antiminillerial  Letters,  the  Author 
takes  a  view  of  the  policy  of  the  American  war ;  its  objects;  its 
conduCl;  and  the  motives  of  government  for  engaging  in  it.  The 
profpcCt  is  dreary,  and  difeouraging ;  and  terminates  with  this  re¬ 
flection ;  that  it  will  be  wife  in  us  10  feize  the  [tranfltory]  moment 
of  fuccefs  [when  that  happy  moment  arrives]  to  do  proudly,  what 
long  flnee  we  ought  to  have  done  wifely — to  repeal  the  obnoxious 
afts,  and  to  put  things  on  the  footing  in  which,  they  ftood,  in  1763. 
Art.  21.  A  Speech  to  the  People  of  England .  410.  1  s.  Nourfe. 

1 7  7  7  • 

An  Oration  in  praife  of  every  thing  that  is  condemned  by  Va¬ 
lens  in  the  preceding  article.  The  Author  is  not  deftituie  of  the 
abilities  requifite  for  declamatory  compofuioq. 
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American  Controversy. 

Art.  22.  Peace  the  beji  Policy  ;  or,  Reflections  on  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  a  foreign  War,  the  prefent  State  of  Affairs  at  home, 
and  the  Commiffion  for  granting  Pardons  in  America.  By  Matt. 
Robinfon.  M.  8vo.  i  s.  Almon,  1777. 

This  piece  was  published  about  three  months  ago,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  great  appearance  of  a  French  war."  Mr.  Robinfon, 
with  whofe  abilities  the  Public  are  not  unacquainted  *,  offers  many 
ferious  reflections  on  the  probability  of  a  foreign  war,  in  which  the 
revolted  Americans  will,  undoubtedly,  join  againft  us.  He  draws 
a  very  gloomy  picture  of  our  fituation  at  this  time  ;  and  earneftly 
cautions  us  againft  rafhly  interfering  (efpecially  in  our  prefent  critical 
circumflances)  in  the  quarrels  of  our  continental  neighbours,  par¬ 
ticularly  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  pathetically  laments  the  unhappy 
defection  of  the  Colonies,  and  flrongly  urges  the  neceflky  of  a  re¬ 
conciliation,  by  repealing  the  late  obnoxious  aCts  of  parliament, 
reftoring  the  Colony  Charters,  and  putting  matters  on  their  former 
footing.  “  Let  us,  fays  he,  open  wide  our  arms  to  our  country¬ 
men  of  America ;  if  they  will  return  to  our  government ;  let  us 
at  all  events,  however,  make  peace  with  them  on  the  beft  condi¬ 
tions  in  our  power.  This  is  the  way  of  our  fafety  ;  but  the  idea 
of  conqueft,  as  it  is  in  itfelf  moll  deteftable,  fo  it  is  in  every  light, 
likewife,  abfolutely  abfurd  and  deftruClive  for  us.* 

Mr.  R.  has  a  variety  of  fenfible  flriclures  on  Dean  Tucker’s  plans 
Of  feparation,  &c.  And  then,  turning  his  eyes  more  immediately 
on  our  domeftic  evils,  he  proceeds  to  conflder  the  queftion,  ‘  whe¬ 
ther  an  accommodation  with  America  will  be  a  fufiicient  means  of 
recovery  from  all  our  public  diforders.?>  This  leads  him  into  an 
extenfive  field  of  politics;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  excurflon,  he 
takes  up,  with  peculiar  approbation,  *  the  very  valuable  legacy 
left  us,  at  his  departure  from  public  bufinefs,  by  a  noble  Lord, 
nuhofe  name  jlamps  authority  on  his  plans.'  Our  Author  here  means 
the  famous  propofal  for  doubling  the  reprefentatives  of  our  coun¬ 
ties,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  the  probable  good  effeCls  of 
which,  (were  the  defign  adopted)  he  enumerates,  with  great  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reafon  and  juftice :  concluding,  that  fuch  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  parliament  could  not  fail  of  tending,  in  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  toward  rctloring  our  mod  excellent,  but  now  almoft  loft  con- 
ftitution.’ 

Mr.  R.  takes  leave  of  his  Readers  with  the  following  manly  apo¬ 
logy,  and  honeft  exhortation  ; 

‘  If  the  writer  fhall  in  any  place  appear  to  have  expreffed  him- 
felf  with  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than  may  be  welcome  to  fome 
men,  it  del'erves  to  be  confidered  :  how  juft  a  difpjeafure  or  pro¬ 
vocation  it  is  for  any  one  perfectly  fatisfied  in  his  humble  fituation 
to  fee  every  thing  about  him,  his  country  and  his  private  affairs 
in  danger  of  being  totally  confounded  and  diftracted  by  the  means 
and  the  meafures  of  thofe  very  perfons  ;  whofe  particular  province 
and  duty  it  is  to  preferve  the  Public  from  all  mifchiefs.  Our  pre- 

See  in  particular,  ‘  Confiderations  on  the  Meafures ,  &c.  Rev. 
Feb.  1775,  and  ‘  A  Further  Examination?  &c.  Rev. -March,  1776. 
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rent  condition  very  widely  differs  from  that  of  our  anceftors  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution.  We  had  then  no  national  debt,  hardly 
one  of  a  fingle  (billing.  Our  country  abounded  with  men  and  mo¬ 
ney.  Government  was  in  its  vigour.  An  inconfiderate  meafure  in 
politics  might  be  purfued  almoft  with  impunity.  Thefe  things  are 
now  totally  altered.  We  are  by  a  gradual  progrefs  at  length  come 
to  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  We  mult  flay  our  fleps,  or  we  go 
headlong.  Our  fate  much  depends  upon  a  few  months  or  days. 
Let  us  then  not  become  parties  in  the  difpute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Let  us  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  France  for  the  purpofe 
not  of  entering  into  contention,  but  of  preferving  peace.  Let  us 
above  all  accommodate  ourfelves  with  our  Colonies.  Let  us  efta- 
blifh  fuch  provifions,  as  may  at  the  fame  time  both  check  cor¬ 
ruption  and  difappoint  ambition.  Let  us  employ  our  navies  and 
our  armies  for  the  defence  and  not  the  deftrudion  of  ourfelves. 
Let  us  without  diftindion  unite  for  the  faving  our  country ;  which 
does,  in  this  moll  difficult  crifis,  but  too  much  want  the  concurrence 
and  the  affiflance  of  every  honed  man.’  • 

We  have  already  obferved  that  this  patriotic  writer  does  not  trou¬ 
ble  himfelf  much  about  fy Hematic  arrangement,  or  claffic  purity  of 
flyle;  that  he  abounds  with  peculiarities,  and  redundances  of  ex- 
preffion ;  but  that  his  compofirions  are  the  produdions  of  a  vigo¬ 
rous,  comprehenfive  mind,  deeply  impreffed  by  the  fubjed,  and 
filled  with  juft,  bold,  liberal,  and  refleded  ideas. 

Art.  23.  A  Calm  Addrefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England .  By  John 

Wefley,  3  d.  Fry. 

Mr.  Wefley’s  Calm  Addrefs  to  the  Americans  *  having,  as  yet,  ope¬ 
rated  very  little  toward  reconciling  the  Britifh  Colonies  with  their 
Mother  Country,  this  venerable  champion  for  government  feems 
refolved  to  try  what  may  be  done  by  talking  a  little  to  the  good 
people  at  home.  But  much  do  we  fear  that  his  Calm  Addreffes  are 
|11  adapted  for  the  definable  purpofes  of  quieting  our  political  tu¬ 
mults.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Author’s  £almnefs  is  only  to  be 
found  in  his  title-pages ;  that  he  is  far,  very  far  from  being  a  dif- 
paffionate  writer;  and  that  the  Americans  have  great  reafon  to 
complain  0/  him  as  zfomenter ,  rather  than  a  compofer  of  national 
difcord. 

Art.  24.  The  Double  Delufton  :  or  Fadlion  the  Caufe  of  all  the 
Confufion.  In  a  ferious  Review  of  our  American  Embroilment* 
8vo.  6  d.  E.  Johnfon. 

Common-place  invedive. 

Miscel  laneous. 

Art.  25.  Reafons  for  the  late  Increafe  of  the  Poor  Rates :  or  a 
Comparative  View  of  the  Price  of  Labour  and  Provifions.  Hum¬ 
bly  addreffed  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Legiflature.  8vo.  is*6d. 
Dodfley.  1^77. 

The  fufferings  of  the  honeft  labouring  poor,  and  the  caufes  that 
drive  them  to  a  parifh  maintenance,  are  very  ferious  objeds  of  po¬ 
litical  confideration  ;  they  have  accordingly  engaged  the  attention 
of  feveral  able  writers,  who  have,  among  far-fought  fpeculations. 


#  See  Rev.  Od*  1 775 >  p.  349* 
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occasionally  {tarred  many  good  hints  :  but  they  have  generally,  as 
this  {hrewd  writer  e,\preffes  it,  ‘  bewildered  themfelves  in  forming 
ineffectual  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  who,  with  the  bleffing 
of  health,  and  the  juji  reward  of  their  lahottY,  are  belt  able  to  relieve 
themfelves.  * 

This  fnort  extraCt,  according  to  the  (late  of  circumftances  exhi¬ 
bited  by  the  prefent  writer,  and  his  reprefentations  carry  a  degree 
of  conviction  with  them  that  may  not  be  eafily  witbdood,  corn- 
prehends  a  full  view  of  the  fuhjeCt  ;  though  the  condition  expreffed 
in  Italics  will  probably  caufe  the  farmer  and  his  landlord  to  with¬ 
hold  their  affent  to  this  opinion.  Bat  it  will  then  be  incumbent 
on  them  to  aflign  fome  natural  reafbn,  why,  when  agriculture  and 
manufactures  are  going  forward  in  the  highed  ltages  of  improve¬ 
ment,  the  labourers  in  both,  fhould  be  in  fo  wretched  a  ftate,  as 
to  become  an  uneafy  burden  on  the  community  ?  Our  Author  tells 
us,  and  this  may  be  another  article  of  information,  that  thofe  who 
are  moll  fenfible  of,  maybe  the  mod  unwilling  to  allow;  that 
*  in  truth,  ail  orders  and  degrees  of  men  in  higher  ilations  have 
long  been  unthinkingly,  but  unnaturally  thriving  at  the  expence  of 
the  poor.’  As  therefore  thefe  affections  may  not  meet  with  a  ready 
affent,  the  importance  of  the  fubjeCt  claims  a  due  regard  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  their  j unification* 

4  I  begin,  lays  the  Author,  my  argument  with  this  fad,  that 
within  the  fpace  of  forty  yerrs,  land  is  advanced  in  yearly  value, 
more  than  one  third,  or  about  f>xty  per  cent,  mod  rents  having 
been  raifed  in  that  proportion.  The  price  of  provifions  has  mounted 
to  the  fame  level.  Manufacturers  have  felt  the  change,  and, 
where  it  was  practicable,  followed  the  alteration  ;  where  it  was  not 
practicable,  their  buiinefs  has  in  confequence,  declined.  But  the 
mod  ufeful  of  labourers,  namely,  the  main  employed  in  the  branch 
of  hufbandry,  has  not,  in  this  convulfed  ftate  of  things,  derived 
an  equal  profit,  to  put  him  upon  the  fame  footing  with  his  employer, 
which  his  ancedors  were  upon  with  their  employers. * 

To  be  thus  deferted,  and  not  fuffered  to  move  a  fmall  degree 
forward,  along  with  the  fuperior  clafles  of  mankind,  mud  certainly 
leave  the  poor  labourer,  whofe  bed-earnings  can  be  but  fcanty,  un¬ 
der  accumulated  aifadvantages ;  againd  which,  his  only  milerable 
refource  will  be  the  charity  fecured  to  him  by  law,  His  propen¬ 
sities  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  fuperiors,  and  if  he  is,  at  the 
fame  time  folicited  by  the  contagion  of  public  manners,  to  talle  of 
the  dregs  of  luxury,  drong  liquors,  and  idlenefs,  his  diftrefs  is  ine¬ 
vitable.  ft  '  /'  -  #1  N  - 

The  writer,  according  to  rates  and  prices  recorded  in  Fleetwood’s 
Cbronicon  Preciofum,  hints  that  labourers  ought  in  judice  to  be  paid 
i  s.  6  d.  for  a  day’s  work,  when  wheat  fells  for  4s.  6d.  a  buihel, 
or  to  the  value  of  the  third  part  of  a  bufhel,  be  the  price  what  it 
may  :  adding,  that  labourers  appear  from  Fleetwood  to  have  been 
in  a  much  better  fituation  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  than 
they  are  at  prefent. 

‘  Let  me  alk,  fays  he,  where  will  be  the  difference  to  the  own¬ 
ers,  or  occupiers,  of  eftates,  whether  they  give  more  in  wages,  and 
lefs  to  the  poor-rates,  or  whether  they  continue  to  pay  rates  and 
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wages,  in  their  prefent  proportion  ?  The  matter  is  quite  equal  to  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant ;  evidently  fo  ;  and  mull  ilrike  every  impartial  man 
with  convi&ion.  It  fcems,  therefore,  very  firange,  when  land,  in 
general,  is  increased  in  its  yearly  value  fixty  per  cent,  great  part  of 
its  produce  nearly  as  much,  and  wages  bardiy  iji  the  proportion  of 
twenty  per  ceat.  that  mankind  lho'uld  wonder  at  the  increafe  ©f 
the  poor’s  rate,  and  that  fuch  remedies  ftiould  be  fought  after,  as 
do  not  promife  a  cure  of  the  evil.  It  would  be  thought  very  ab- 
furd  conduct,  if  the  owner  of  a  horfe,  when  oats  and  hay  rofe  in 
price,  fhould  abridge  his  bead  of  his  former  quantity  of  provender, 
becaufe  he  could  not  buy  fo  much  for  a  ltated  lum,  as  he  formerly 
did  ;  and  yet  that  he  Ihpuld  continue  to  ex  ail  the  fame  work  from 
him,  and  wonder  at  his  lofing  flePn,  and  getting  out  of  condition. 
It  would  be  (till  more  abfurd  if,  when  he  perceived  this  alteration 
in  his  animal,  he  lhould  apply  to  a  farrier  to  cure  his  horfe  of  po¬ 
verty  by  his  medicines.  No  ;  he  knows  better.  He  abates  not  his 
food,  but  expects  to  levy  the  more,  upon  the  extra  part  which  He 
fells,  in  order  to  make  him  amends.  Why  then  Oiould  the  human 
fervant  be  more  abridged  than  the  animal  fervant  ?  And  yet  the 
prefent  treatment  of  the  poor,  the  general  wonder  that  they  cannot 
live  as  formerly,  and  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  their  condition 
comfortable,  without  advancing  their  wages,  or  linking  the  price 
of  provilions,  is  a  cafe  very  near  akin  to  that  of  (he  man  and  his 
horfe/ 

Thefe  detached  paflages  will  enable  the  Reader  to  conceive  what 
he  may  expeCl  from  the  pamphlet,  where  the  reafoning  is  profe- 

cuted  in  a  connected  train  ;  want  of  room  alone  withholds  us  from 

M  * 

entering  deeper  into  a  fubjeCt  that  demands  the  maturell  an d  moji 
impartial  confideration  of  ail  thofe  who  fo  earneitly  folicit  the  guar- 
dianlhip  of  the  commonwealth,  and  profefs  fo  liberally,  on  the  pro- 
fpeCl  of  being  honoured  with  the  trull. 

Art.  26.  j Remarks  on  the  Evidence  delivered  on  the  Petition  prefented 
by  the  H  ejl  India  Planters  and  Merchants ,  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1779.  As  it  was  introduced  at  the  Bar 
and  fummed  up  by  Mr.Glover*  ;  fo  far  as  the  fame  refpe&s  Barha- 
does  and  the  Leeward  IBands.  By  a  Well  India  Planter.  8vo. 

1  s.  Bew.  1777* 

The  defign  of  this  publication  is  explained  in  the  following  ex- 
trail  from  the  preface  :  ‘  Mr.  Glover’s  production  came  to  the  hands 
of  the  Writer  of  this  letter,  whillt  he  refided  in  the  Well  Indies  : 
from  thence  he  tranfmitted  to  a  friend  his  fenriments  on  the  matter 
which  it  contains.  Being  now  returned  to  England,  he  has  been 
induced  to  give  them  to  the  Public,  in  hopes  that  it  may  convince 
them,  that  the  Britifli  Weil  India  iilands,  which  are  ellimated  a;  the 
value  of  fixty  millions,  are  in.no  danger  of  being  loll  to  this  country, 
whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  American  rebellion.  Had  the 
danger  been  as  great  as  it  was  reprefented,  however  fit  the  informa¬ 
tion  thereof  might  have  been  for  the  minifter’s  private  ear,  the 
public  declaration,  much  lefs  the  induftrious  propagation  of  it,  mud 

*  --  •  ■»  t.  y,  r  *  ..>  & 

*  For  an  account  of  this  publication,  fee.Rev.  yol.  lii.  p.  4,0. 
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have  been  to  the  highefl  degree  impolitic,  and  produ&ive  of  the 
jnoft  pernicious  conrequences.’ 

The  pamphlet  is  argumentative,  and  keeps  clofe  to  fads,  avowed 
from  personal  knowledge  and  good  information  ;  but  we  cannot  en¬ 
ter  into  the  detail  of  particulars. 

Musical. 

Art.  27.  Six  Quartettes  for  Two  Violins ,  a  Tenor ,  and  a  Violon¬ 
cello.  Dedicated  to  his  Excellency  Governor  George  Johnftone. 

By  J.  G.  C.  'chetley.  Op  VI.  To  which  are  prefixed,  fome 

Thoughts  on  the  Performance  of  Concert  Mufic,  by  the  Publifher. 

4to.  10  s.  6  d  Eremner.  1 777* 

All  matters  of  fcience  come  properly  under  our  review  ;  but  we 
do  not  Hop  to  examine  mere  mufical  notes.  It  is  the  prefatical  part 
of  this  publication  that  claims  our  attention.  Mr.  Bremner  has  laid 
down  fome  ufeful  documents  for  the  regulation  of  concert  playing  in 
particular,  in  which  the  different  fanciful  purfuit  of  graces,  to  the 
negleft  of  the  plain  found,  creates  a  confufcd  kind  of  melody  that 
can  never  be  acceptable  to  a  refined  ear.  The  plain  found  is  cer¬ 
tainly  belt  adapted  to  the  fimplicity  of  natural  perception.  The  tre¬ 
molos,  the  apoggiaturas,  the  up  bow  quavers,  which  laft  are  afFe&ed 
becaufe  they  are  difficult,  fpoil  the  unifon,  and  though,  in  due  keep¬ 
ing,  they  may  not  hurt  the  harmony,  they  are,  certainly,  injurious 
to  the  melody  of  concert  playing. 

Mr.  Bremner  has  done  hin  felf  honour  by  his  judicious  preface, 
and  we  recommend  the  whole  of  the  publication  to  our  mufical 
Readers. 

Poetical. 

Art.  28.  Box  Hilly  a  Defcriptive  Poem.  By  Edward  Beavan .* 

410.  2  s.  Wilkie. 

*  The  church,  a  free  Hone  ftru&ure,  lofty  Hands/ 

•  *  *  • 

*  A  crouded  pile,  Incontinence’s  delight.’ 

Vtrum  borum  mavis,  accipe.  The  Authors  of  fuch  poetry  as  this 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  us  :  it  lets  criticifm  at  defiance. 

Art.  29.  Heath  Hill ;  a  Defcriptive  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos. 

By  W.  Hum.  4to.  2  s.  6  d.  Robinfon. 

There  are  n  any  good  verfes  in  this  poem,  and  many  imperfec¬ 
tions.  The  Author  has  genius,  but  wants  judgment,  the  Jine  qua 
nen  in  the  comparative  perfection  of  poetry. 

Art.  30.  An  Heroic  Epi/lU  from  Donna  Terefa  Pinna  T  RuiZy  of 

Murcia  to  Richard  Tvvifs,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  With  Noies.  410. 

is.  6d.  Kearily.  Reprinted  from  the  Dublin  Third  Edition, 

*777-  ' 

When  Author-travellers  make  their  remarks  on  a  country,  or  on 
its  inhabitants,  they  publiffi  at  their  peril,  and  muft  abide  the  con- 
fequences  Thus  Johnson  freely  delivered  his  opinion  of  Scotland  1 
and  the  Scots  were  angry. — Thus  Twiss*  fpoke,  in  fome  particu- 


*  See  our  Catalogue-article  of  Mr.  Twifs  s  Tour  in  Ireland,  Rev- 
vol.  Iv.  p.  161. — A  larger  review  of  his  Travels  ir^  Spain  and  Porty 
gal  was  given  in  vol.  lii*  p.  194,  et  feq. 
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iars,  difrefpeftfully  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  his  meeting 
with  difagreeble  effects  of  Irifli  refentment. 

What  we  have  beard ,  however,  rhay  not  be  true ;  but,  here,  (we 
fpeak  it  with  all  fuitable  concern  for  an  unfortunate  brother, — for 
Mr.  Twifs,  too,  is  a  Reviewer)  we  bear  witnefs  to  his  fufferings  from 
the  flrokes  of  Irifli  ridicule  :  and  they  are  plentifully  and  vigoroufly 
laid  on. 

This  fatire  is  written  after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Heroic 
Epiftle  to  Sir  W.  Chambers. — To  be  after  lignifies  (fometimes)  in 
Irifli,  to  be  even  with ;  but  we,  on  this  fide  the  water,  generally 
fuppofe  that  he  who  purfues  is  behind.  We  allow,  neverthelefs,  that 
the  Writer  of  this  mock-heroic,  does  not  follow  his  leader  at  a  very 
great  diftance — ‘There  is  wit,  and  there  is  humour,  in  his  merry 
performance;  with  an  eafy  and  harmonious  flow  of  verfification. 
Art.  31.  An  Heroic  Anfiver  from  Richard  Twifs ,  Efq\  to  Donna 
! Terefa  Pinna  T  Ruiz.  4to.  Kearfly.  Reprinted  from  the  Dublin 
Third  Edition.  1777. 

Written,  as  we  fuppofe,  by  the  fame  ingenious  Author.  The 
notes,  in  both  pieces,  are  extracted  from  Twifs’s  Travels ,  and  add 
no  fmall  embellifliment  to  the  poetry.  The  waggifli  hard  is  heartily 
welcome  to  his  comical  fling  at  the  Reviewers. 

Art.  32.  The  Electrical  Eel;  or,  Gymnotus  Eleflricus.  By  Adam 
Strong,  Naturaiift.  4to.  is.  6 d.  Bew. 

Poetical  fmut.  Rochefter  revived. 

Art.  33*  Purfiit  after  Happinefs ,  a  Poem.  To  which  is  added 
an  Ode  to  Mr.  Garrick  on  his  quitting  the  Stage,  alfo  an  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Barry.  4to.  2  s.  6d.  Kearfly. 

Though  the  firft  of  thefe  poems  is  not  equal  to  the  very  ingenious 
Mifs  More’s  Search  after  Happinefs ,  it  is  not  without  marks  of  ge¬ 
nius,  irregular,  indeed,  and  unfubdued  by  judgment.  The  Ode  to 
Mr.  Ga'rick  is  of  inferior  merit*  and  the  elegy  is  flill  lefs  worthy  of 
attention. 

Art.  34.  Theodojius  to  Conjlantia ,  a  poetical  Epiftle.  4to.  1  s. 

Walter. 

The  ftory  of  Theodofius  and  Conftantia,  written  by  the  illuflrious 
Addifon  *,  and  revived  by  Dr.  Langhornef,  his  near  relation,  is  fo 
well  known,  that  we  need  not  recite  it  here.  In  the  epiftle  before 
us,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Theodoflus,  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  having  retired  to  a  convent,  and  after  having  learnt 
the  falfity  of  the  report  concerning  the  marriage  of  Conftantia,  wg 
meet  with  many  good  verfes. 

How  olt,  in  vain,  have  I  eflay’d  to  free 
My  loveflck  foul,  yet  flill  it  clings  to  thee. 

Still  clings  to  thee,  by  power  and  time  unmov’d. 

Dear,  fatal  proof,  how  fondly  I  have  lov’d  $ 

#  #  •  * 

Let  ftoics  boaft  the  more  than  human  art 
That  bids  cold  apathy  infoid  the  heart : 

■— "  ■"  ■  ■  ■■  1  1  I IIIU.J  J  irrgj 

•  See  Spe&ator,  No.  164. 

f  See  Letters  between  Theodoflus  and  Conftantia, 
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My  gentler  breaft,  at  fight  of  others’  woe. 

Bids  iighs  to  murmur,  and  bids  tears  to  flow; 

And  (theirs  unlike)  with  fympathy  imprefl. 

Mourns  the  fad  fate  of  innocence  diflreit, 

*  *  *  # 

Hard  is  my  lot,  for  ever  doom’d  to  flay. 

Where  towering  walls  exclude  the  jocund  day; 

Where  not  a  fmile  illumes  the  dreary  fcene, 

No  bofom  tranquil,  and  no  brow  ferene. 

Yet  this  is  not  conflftent  with  whfit  foon  after  follows : 

Far  wifer  thofe,  who  feek  in  glooms  like  thefe 
A  life  of  virtue  with  a  life  of  eafe. 

But,  perhaps,  the  poet  thought  confiflency  incompatible  with  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  lover  in  the  iituation  of  Theodofius. 

The  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  unequal,  and  contains  feveral  un- 
polifhed  and  inelegant  lines. 

Art.  35.  Imitations ,  and  TranJlations>  from  the  Latin  of  Mr, 
Gray’s  Lyric  Odes.  4to.  is.  6  d.  Dodfley. 

From  the  celebrated  Alcaic  Ode  at  the  Grand  Cbartrejufe . 

Great  Genius ,  hear  a  wand’rer’s  pray qr, 

Thou,  whofe  Arid  mandate  didates  here, 

And  fways  this  awful  place, 

Whoe’er  thou  art;  (but  no  weak  pow’r. 

No  flrengthlefs  arm  can  govern  o'er 
This  <vaji  Jlupendpus  mafs. 

Such  poetry  as  this  requires  only  the  fllent  criticifm  of  italics,  of 
which  we  fay,  as  Sancho  faid  of  ileep,  ‘  blefled  be  the  man  who  in¬ 
vented  them.’ 

Art.  36.  Anti-diabo-lady — calculated  to  expofe  the  Malevolence 
of  the  Author  of  Diabo-lady.  410.  is.  6d.  Parker,  &c. 

*  Calculated  to  expofe  the  Author* — of  Anti-diabo-Iady. 

Art.  37.  Poemata  Latine  partim  feripta ,  partim  reddiia  :  qui- 
bus  accsdunt  queedam  in  Q^Horatium  Flaccum,  Oofer<vationet 
critic <e.  A  Gilberto  Wakefield,  A.  B.  et  Coll.  Jefu  apud  Cantab • 
Socio.  4to.  3  s.  6  s.  White.  1776. 

Puerile  and  juvenile  performances. 

Art.  38.  Ode  to  Dragon ,  Mr.  Garrick’s  Houfe  Dog  at  Hamp¬ 
ton.  410.  6  d.  CadelL  1777. 

A  witty  compliment  on  Mr.  Garrick’s  retiring  from  the  ftage,  and 
not  unworthy  of  Hannah  More. 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  39.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Deftgn  of  Chrijfs  Tempt - 
ation  in  the  IVildernefs .  By  Hugh  Farmer.  The  Third  Edition. 

8vo.  3  s.  6  d*  Buckland.  1776. 

As  we  took  notice  of  the  two  former  editions  of  this  learned  and 
ingenious  Inquiry,  we  fhall  only  fay,  with  refped  to  the  prefent 
impreflion,  that  it  contains  large  Additions , — more  efpecially  in  the 
third  fedion  ;  in  which  the  Author  confirms  his  explication  of 
Chrif's  being  brought  into  a  nvildernefs  by  or  in  the  fpirit>  by  new  ar¬ 
guments. 
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Fast- Day  Sermons.  gi^ 

Art.  40.  Twelve  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  M.  A.  Chap¬ 
lain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majeliy.  Svo.  6  s.  Narrifon.  1776. 
The  firft,  eighth,  and  ninth  of  thefe  Sermons,  are,  as  the  Author 
acknowledges  in  his  preface,  partly  taken  from  two  eminent  F'rench 
divines;  and,  we  doubt  not,  they  will  be  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
Reader,  than  they  were  to  the  Congregation  before  which  they  were 
preached. 

Thefe  difcourfes  are  all  Oiort ;  but  whatever  they  contain,  is  faid 
io  the  purpofe ,  in  an  eafy  ftyle,  and  plain  but  not  mean  language. 
There  is  here  no  pompous  difplay  of  learning,  but  there  are  many 
indications  of  an  heart  that  willies  well  to  religion,  and  endeavours 
to  promote  its  bed  incereds. 

Art.  41.  The  Riches  of  Gofpel Grace  opened ,  in  T welve  Difcourfes 
on  the  following  interefting  Subjects  of  the  New  Teftament ;  the 
Word  of  God  in  its  Truth  and  Efficacy  ;  the  Word  of  God  in  its 
extendve  Latitude ;  Chrift  the  great  High  Fried;  Chrid  all  in  all ; 
Repentance  and  Remiffion  of  Sins ;  Regeneration,  or  being  born 
of  God  ;  Judification  by  Faith  ;  Evangelical  San&ification  ;  the 
Baptifm  of  the  Holy  Ghod  ;  the  Spirit's  Tedimony  of  the  Son  ;  the 
Father's  Glory  opened  by  the  Son  ;  the  Son  of  God  on  the  Throne 
of  Judgment.  By  John  Johnfon,  Minider  of  the  Gofpel  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  2  Vols.  8vo.  8  s.  fewed.  Warrington  printed  ;  fold  by 
Law  in  London.  1776. 

The  Author  of  the  above  difcourfes  appears  to  have  great  com¬ 
mand  of  words :  his  language  is  eafy  and  animated  :  his  fentiments 
are  Calvinidical,  and  he  foinetimes  expredes  himfelf  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  and  podtivity  which,  it  might  be  hoped,  deliberate  inquiry  on 
doubtful  fubjedts,  and  a  due  condderation  of  human  frailty  and  fal¬ 
libility,  would  tend  to  correct. 

SERMONS  on  the  late  General  Fad,  continued  :  See  our  lad. 

XXVIII.  The  whole  Service  as  performed  in  the  Congregation  of 
Protedant  Diffenters  at  Wakefield,  December  1 3,  &c.  By  William 
Turner.  8vo.  6d.  Wakefield  printed. 

This  difcourfe  is  plain  and  pradlical,  giving  a  proper  account  of 
the  nature  and  dedgn  of  a  fall-day.  The  preacher  wifely  refrains 
from  entering  into  the  controverfy  which  immediately  occadoned 
the  appointment  of  the  day;  though  from  fome  hints  it  may  be 
furmifed  that  he  does  not  violently  incline  to  the  government-dde, 
in  the  conted  with  America.  The  prayers  which  it  has  been 
thoughc  proper  to  publiflt  with  the  fermon,  are  very  fuitable  to  the 
occafion. 

XXIX.  The  Nature ,  Extent ,  and  Importance ,  of  the  Duty  of  Alle¬ 
giance — at  Aberdeen.  By  George  Campbell,  D.  D.  Principal  of 
Marilhal  College.  4to.  1  s.  Cadell,  Sc c. 

There  are  fome  general  principles  in  which  wife  men  agree,  on 
ai mod  every  fubjedl ;  but  in  the  explication  of  thofe  principles,  in 
the  reafonings,  obfervations,  and  conciudons  that  arile  from  them, 
they  are  often  found  to  differ  widely.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  more 
apparent  in  any  indance,  than  on  the  topic  of  government.  Sendble 
advocates  for  the  Americans,  in  the  prefent  unhappy  and  miferable 

contention. 
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contention,  will  agree  with  the  Author  of  this  difcourfe,  in  lome 
general  remarks  which  he  offers ;  but  in  the  extenfion  of  thofe 
remarks,  and  in  feveral  of  his  reflections  on  the  difpute  between 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  they  will  think  there  is  reaion  to  diflent 
from  him,  and  even  fometimes  to  charge  him  with  partiality.  Few 
of  the  late  faft-fermons  have  entered  fo  particularly  into  a  difcuffion 
of  the  queition  between  us  and  our  American  brethren  as  this ; 
which  has,  efpecially  in  feme  parts,  rather  the  air  of  a  political 
pamphlet  than  of  a  Chriftian  minifter’s  addrefs  to  his  andience, 
on  a  day  of  humiliation.  For  this,  however,  the  Author  makes 
forme  apology  in  his  preface,  the  chief  ftrefs  of  which  refts  on  the 
duty  of  a  Chriftian  minifter  to  inculcate  on  his  hearers  all  the 
precepts  of  the  gofpel,  and  among  the  reft,  that  of  obedience  to 
.magiftrates.  The  ingenuity  and  ability  of  the  writer  are  fufflciently 
apparent,  and  his  reflexions  on  the  American  controverfy,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  deferving  of  attention,  though  they  are  chiefly  fuch  as  have 
been  conftdered  and  r<?-confldered,  as  it  ftiould  feem,  but  to  little 
purpofe.  The  ufe  which  the  Dodor  makes  of  irony  and  ridicule, 
in  fome  inftances,  appears  to  us,  unfuitable  to  the  occafion,  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  place  in  which  he  flood,  and  what  would  be  feldom 
proper  in  the  difcuffion  of  a  point  which  is  now  become  fo  ferious 
and  fo  truly  deplorable.  He  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  injuftice  of  the  American  caufe,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that 
he  ihculd  thus  conflder  it,  if  the  opinion  of  that  people  is  formed 
merely,  or  chiefly,  from  the  character  with  which  he  tells  us  Mr. 
Burke  has  furniftied  him,  (though  he  owns  himfelf  inclined  to  think 
it  exaggerated)  that  they  are  a  proud,  fierce,  jealous,  ftubborn, 
«n  tradable,  fufpicious,  litigious,  chicaning  race  of  pettifoggers* 
Pr.  Campbell  has,  however,  candor  enough  to  admit  that  in  regard 
to  the  article  of  reprefentation ,  there  is  fome  difference  between  the 
fubjeds  in  America  and  Britain  ;  “  The  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,”  fays  he,  “  in  almoft  every  tax  they  lay  on  their  Britifh 
fellow- fubjeds,  tax  themfelves  in  proportion.  The  cafe  is  different 
in  regard  to  their  fellow- fubjeds  in  America.  But  this,  he  adds, 
is  an  inequality  that  neceffarily  refults  from  the  difference  offituation, 
and  is,  befldes,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  fome  motives  and 
difficulties  that  will  ever  efledually  prevent  the  legiflature  from 
going  the  fame  lengths  in  taxing  the  American  fubjeds  which  it 
may  fafely  go  in  taxing  Britons.”  This  laft  fuggeftion  may  tend 
to  alleviate  the  evil ;  how  far  it  will  be  admitted  as  an  anfwer  to  the 
objedion,  it  is  not  requifite  for  us  at  prefent  to  conflder. 

We  obferve  that,  in  the  clofe  of  the  difcourfe.  Dr.  Campbell 
manifefts  fome  approbation  of  the  propofal  made  by  Dean  Tucker. 
Better  far  were  it,  he  thinks,  to  let  them  have  their  beloved 
independence  than  to  agree  to  all  the  conceflions  which  they  have 
requefled.  “  I  am  not  fure,”  fays  he,  “  that  this  would  not  have 
been  the  beft  meafure  from  the  beginning.  I  fay  this,  however, 
with  all  due  deference  and  fubmifiion,  for  I  am  far  from  confidering 
myfelf  as  a  proper  judge  in  fo  nice  a  queftion.” 

The  principal  difference  between  this  pamphlet  and  others  that 
have  been  written  on  the  American  difpute,  lies  in  the  introdudion 
and  application  of  thofe  paffages  of  feripture  which  enforce  fub- 
'  miflion 
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tniffion  and  obedience  to  the  civil  government,  Thefe  precept 
certainly  have  their  force,  and  mull  be  fuppofed  binding  on  all  who 
receive  the  Chriftian  revelation.  But  though  Dr.  Campbell  intro¬ 
duces  a  popifh  and  ecclefiaflical  interpretation  of  them,  by  which, 
alone,  he  would  infinuate,  their  power  can  poffibly  be  eluded,  he 
certainly  need  not  be  told  that  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  of  liberty  has 
been  formerly  fully  canvafled,  and  it  has  fufticiently  appeared  that 
an  attention  to  them  is  very  confident  with  a  zealous  regard  to  thofe 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  which  an  honeft  mind  would 
wilh  to  defend  and  fecure.  It  belongs  to  others  more  particularly 
to  canvafs  this  point,  and  therefore  we  ihall  only  farther  obferve, 
that  it  is  moil  true,  as  our  Author  fays,  that  the  Chriftian  religion 
i$  friendly  to  order,  and  to  the  public  peace ;  which  it  will  not 
permit  us  rajhly  to  infringe.  He  adds,  “  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
the  conllitution,  it  forbids  us  to  remove,  in  the  prefumptuous  hope 
that  we  fhould  place  them  anew  better  than  our  forefathers  have 
done.5*  Rajhly  to  infringe  the  public  peace  is,  we  agree  with  the 
Do&or,  incontinent  with  chriftianity,  and  with  common  reafon  and 
fenfe.  But  confitutionally,  in  this  writer’s  phrafe  at  other  times, 
to  attempt  amendments,  which  may  be  done  without  any  real 
difturbance  of  the  general  order,  if  all  parties  are  properly  difpofecL 
is  far  from  being  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  which  leads 
by  all  means  to  promote  each  other's  comfort  and  happinefs. 

As  we  have  drawn  out  this  article  to  a  much  greater  length  than  we 
intended,  we  {hall  here  clofe  it  by  uniting  in  the  wifh  with  which, 
the  good  Do&or  finilhes  his  fermon  ;  “  May  God,  who  bringeth  light 
out  of  darknefs,  and  order  out  ofconfufion,  make  all  our  troubles 
terminate  in  what  {hall  prove  the  felicity  of  all.” 

Single  SERMONS  on  various  Occafions. 

I.  The  Dcftrine  of  a  crucified  Lord ,  vindicated  and  applied — At  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  London.  By  Thomas  Weales,  D.  D.  Vicar  of  the 
Parifh.  6d.  Turpin. 

XI.  Grace  displayed,  and  Saul  converted ;  preached  in  Newgate,  Dec. 

S,  1776.  By  Henry  Forfter,  A.  M.  6d.  Vallance. 
Methodiftical. 

III.  At  the  Parifh  Church  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  for  the 

Benefit  of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  Feb.  25,  1777.  By  the  Rev.  Mar¬ 
tin  Madan,  Chaplain,  &c.  6d.  Buckland,  &c. 

IV.  At  Winchefter  Affizes,  before  the  Judges,  &c.  March  5,  1777. 
By  Richard  Burleigh,  Curate  of  Beaulieu.  6  d.  Beecroft,  &c. 

*m*  'The  following  Note  has ,  by  accident ,  been  omitted ;  it  Jhould have 
been  inferted  at  the  End  of  our  Ab frail  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Bijhop 
of  Rochefer  :  fee  Rev.  February. 

The  Editor  of  Bifhop  Pearce’s  Life  has  committed  a  great  miftake 
in  faying,  that  Dr.  Btify  ufed  to  detain  thofe  boys  longef  under  his  dif 
cipline ,  of  <zvhofe  future  eminence  he  had  mof  expectation,  and  affignino- 
this  as  the  reafon  of  Mr.  Pearce's  being  kept  at  Weflminfter  fchool 
to  the  20th  year  of  his  age ;  for  Mr.  Pearce  was  fent  to  Weftminlter 
fchool,,  Feb.  12,  1704,  at  which  time  Pr,  Friend  was  maker  of  it. 
Dr.  Bulby  died  in  1695*  aged  89. 


COR- 


(  3i«  ) 

C  O  R  R  E  S  P  O  N  D  E  N  C  E. 

To  the  Authors  «/  Monthly  Revie  ws 

Gentlemen, 

YOUR  Correfpondent  R.  E.  R.  is  right,  as  to  the  magnificence 
and  elegance  of  Potfdam ;  but  I  felt,  when  there,  a  painful 
fomething  at  the  impropriety  of  beggars  occupying  what  could  only 
fuit  their  fuperiors.  But  Potfdam  was  to  be  magnificent  at  all  events, 
and  the  outfide  is  indeed  fo.  Force,  and  military  defpotifm,  are  not 
calculated  to  draw  inhabitants  of  worth  together.  There  is  much 
money  fpent  to  Ihew  the  traveller  fplendida  miferia .  The  rage  for 
building  has  been  the  foible  of  that  family.  There  is  fomething 
Shocking  in  a  valet  de  chambre  living  in  a  palace  fit  for  a  fovereign 
prince.  The  Military  Orphan-houfe  and  Workhoufe,  this  Gentle¬ 
man  fays,  is  perhaps  equal  to  Greenwich  Hofpital  in  grandeur  and 
neatnefs.  After  ages  will  not  impute  this  to  the  noble  charity  of 
this  opulent  and  powerful  nation,  but  to  the  tafte  of  the  monarch 
for  fplendour ;  the  nation  is  not  opulent,  but  the  monarch  is,  and 
will  be.  Potfdam  refembles  the  forced  fruits  of  the  gardens  of  Sans 
Sauci ;  it  is  a  hothoufe  in  an  ungrateful  climate. 

Your  conftant  reader,  and  humble  fervant, 

S.  N. 


The  Reviewer  of  Art.  X.  in  the  laft  Number,  had  difcovered, 
previous  to  the  receipt  of  a  letter  on  the  fubjed  from  a  Correfpon¬ 
dent,  that  the  divilion  and  conftru&ion  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
in  his  notes  on  chap.  i.  23.  and  chap.  ii.  i.  oftheepiftle  to  the  Ephe- 
fians,  were  not  ww  .*  fee  Monthly  Review  for  laft  Month,  p.  166,  ].  f . 
He  had  found,  on  examination,  that  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  loc .  takes  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  who  propofed  the  fame  conitrudlion,  though  he  dis¬ 
approves  of  it.  But  it  appears  that  the  learned  commentator  Dr. 
C.  was  not  apprized  of  this ;  and  the  Reviewer  was  milled  by  an 
improper  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  inquiry.  He  fays  (fee 
note,  p.  91)  fpeaking  of  the  connexion  between  the  three  firft 
verfes  of  the  lecond  chapter  and  the  laft  verfe  of  the  firft  chap¬ 
ter;  ‘  however  evident  this  appears  to  me,  yet  no  interpreters  or 
critics,  that  I  have  feen,  have  taken  the  leaft  notice  of  it ;  and 
therefore  for  want  of  it,  have  been  greatly  at  a  lofs  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  words,  and  how  to  fix  a  proper  fupplement  to  make  up 
the  fenfe  of  them/ 

We  are  obliged  to  our  Correfpondent  for  his  remark;  and  like- 
wife  for  noticing  the  errata ,  in  this  and  other  Articles,  w  hich  had 
efcaped  both  the  tranfcriber  and  corre&or  ;  particularly  that  of 
CTlD  *  f0T  DTlD  which  is  in  the  original  copy  from  which  the 
tranfcript  was  made. 


*  Review,  March,  p.  166. 


•f  If  Mr* 
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•fit  Mr.  Dale  reminds  us  of  a  poftfcript  to  a  letter  in  his  Supple- 
went,  &c.  (fee  Review  for  Feb.  Art.  zo)  which  efcaped  our  notice, 
from  this  poftfcript  it  appears,  that  he  actually  withdrew  from  the 
Laudable  Society,  in  April,  as  fooh  as  the  payments  which  he  required 
were  returned  to  him  ;  and  therefore  that  our  advice  in  that  Article, 
which  was  not  intended  to  fuggeft  any  refle&ion  on  his  integrity, 
was  needlefs.  Our  Readers,  we  apprehend,  will  not  be  much  en¬ 
tertained  or  edified  by  a  Corfefpondence,  which  principally  relates  to 
the  members  of  that  inftitution ;  and  Mr.  Dale  will  excufe  us  for 
returning  his  papers,  according  to  his  defire. 

#1*  Amicus,  of  Worcefterfnire,  cannot  poffibly  be  ferious ;  and 
yet  he  feems  but  a  fober  joker.  He  fays,  the  Author  of  the  Epiftle 
to  Sir  W.  Chambers  has  avowed  himfelf,  under  the  name  of  Mal¬ 
colm  McGregor,  If  it  be  true  that  poor  Amicus  has  been  hummed ,  we 
have  charity  enough  to  fet  him  right,  by  informing  him  that,  in 
confequence  of  his  letter,  we  have  made  inquiry  among  the  pre¬ 
tended  M‘Gregor’s  friends,  and  have  difcovered  that  his  real  name 
is  not  Malcolm  McGregor,  but  Rigdum  Funnidos. 

We  have  nothing  to  obje&  againft  T.  B.  but  that  his  Letter 
is  not  worth  the  pojlage. 

An  *  occajtonal  Corre/pondenR  takes  notice  of  a  paflage  in  Mr. 
Hume’s  Life,  inferred  in  our  Review  for  laft  Month,  p.  209;  and 
obferves  that  the  Author  advances  a  ‘  falfe  fa& *  in  afcribing  the 
“  Remarks  on  the  Natural  Hifiory  of  Religion, ”  to  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Hurd  :  at  the  fame  time  charging  the  Doctor  *  with  all  the  illiberal 
petulance,  arrogance,  and  fcurrility,  which  diftinguilh  the  Warbur- 
tonian  fchool.’  But  our  Correlpondent  aflerts,  on  the  contrary, 
‘  that  Dr.  Hurd  did  not  write  that  pamphlet,  whatever  its  merits 
may  be.’ — In  anfvver  to  this,  we  have  only  to  infert  Mr.  Cadell’s 
advertifement  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  (juft  publilhed)  of  the 
Remarks,  &c.  “  The  following  is  fuppafed  to  be  the  pamphlet 

referred  to  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  p.  z\  of  his  Life,  as- 
being  written  by  Dr.  Hurd.  Upon  my  applying  to  the  Biftiop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  for  his  permiflion  to  republiih  it,  he  very* 
readily  gave  me  his  confent.  His  Lordlhip  only  added,  he  was  forry 
he  could  not  take  to  himfelf  the  whole  infamy  of  the  charge  brought 
again  ft  him  ;  but  that  he  fhould  hereafter,  if  fie  thought  it  worth  his 
while,  explain  himfelf  more  particularly  on  that  fubjcd. 

_  Strand,  March  1777.  T.  Cadell.” 

From  the  foregoing  advertifement,  it  is  fufHciently  clear  tliat  either 
oar  Occajtonal  Corre/pondent  was  not  wholly  itV"  the  fecret,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  publication  in  queftion,  er  that  he  fought,  in  j'ome  degree , 
to  difguife  the  fad,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  exclaiming  againft 
the  infidelity  or  uncertainty  of  hiftory — It  is  now  fuilicietuly  appa¬ 
rent  that,  whoever  was  wholly ,  or  partly  concerned  in  writing  the  in¬ 
genious  remarks  on  Hume’s  Nat.  Hilt.  &c.  the  charge  is  brought 
pretty  home  to  the  “  Warburtonian  fchool.” — For  our  opinion  of 
merit  of  the  Remarks,  fee  Rev.  v-c!  xvii.  p.  189. 
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This  Gentleman  wifhes,  alfo,  to  clear  the  memory  of  Martin  La¬ 
ther  the  reformer,  from  the  imputation  of  preaching  againft  indul¬ 
gences  out  of  refentment  of  the  affront  put  upon  his  order;  which 
motive  is  attributed  to  him  in  Noorthouck's  ClaJJical  Dictionary  :  fee 
Rev.  for  laft  Month,  p.  183.  But  he  has  himfelf  fupplied  the  only 
juftification  that  can  perhaps  now  be  given  for  adopting  fuch  a  remark, 
viz.  that  “  Mr.  Noorthouck  did  not  invent  it,  but  found  it.”  If 
circumftances  difpofed  mankind  to  think  fo,  of  Luther,  and  nothing 
decifivecan  be  produced  to  the  contrary,  it  may  ftill  remain  the  molt 
natural  account  of  his  firft  quarrel  with  the  Dominicans,  and  their 
fpiritual  merchandife  ;  without  detrading  from  the  fmcerity  of  his 
fubfequent  vigorous  zeal  againft  the  dodrines  and  ufurpations  of  the 
church  in  which  he  was  bred.  Refentment,  however  “  paltry,” 
might  Simulate  inquiries,  that  could  not  fail  to  lead  a  man  of  ta¬ 
lents  and  honefty  to  convidion.  The  molt  excellent  charader,  if 
exalted  above  the  ftandard  of  human  nature,  rifes  to  the  incredi¬ 
ble,  and  is  thus  only  the  more  expofed  to  degradation. 

An  ambiguity  in  the  fame  work,  relating  to  a  tranllation  of  Lon¬ 
ginus  faid  to  be  made  by  Edmund  Smith,  the  author  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolitus,  has  been  remarked  by  another  Correfpondent :  on  this  head 
it  is  fufticient  to  obferve,  that  the  tranllation  of  Longinus,  fo  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Smith's,  is  the  work  of  the  prefent  Dean 
of  Chefter.  -  ; 


ERRATA  in  our  laji . 

P.  174,  1.  3,  for  Genoa ,  r.  Geneva . 

—  176,  about  the  middle  “  9th  of  Aug.  25  days  before  the  vidory  at 

Rolbach  a  miftake  of  the  Author,  or  Tranflator,  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Life,  as  that  vidory  is  juftly  dated  the  5thofNov> 
in  1.  ult.  of  p.  174. 

—  177,  1.  32,  for  feventeenth,  x.  eighteenth. 

—  183,  1.  13  from  bottom,  dele  and  at  beginning. 

—  185,  1.  ult.  for  brought,  r.  bought . 

—  186,  Title  of  Article  VI.  Gallic ,  fhould  be  Gaelic 
— .  122,  1.  penult,  for  is,  r.  are. 

—  197,  ten  lines  from  bottom,  for  r. 
f—  203,  1.  19,  for  it  is,  r.  is  it. 

—  218,  Art.  VIII.  1.  10,  no  flop  after  fubjeS. 

—  224,  Article  17,  in  the  torrid  zone',  an  overfight,  as  Chili  lies 

wholly  beyond,  or  fouth  of  the  torrid  zone. 

—  231,  1.  17,  at  the  end  dele  and. 

—  236.  1.  for  or,  r.  on. 

240, 1.  4,  long .  Query  (to  our  Correfpondent  R.  E.  R.)  Whether 
It  fhould  not  be  high  ?  as  long  is  ambiguous,  and  may  refer 
to  the  extent  of  the  flight. 

Jbid,  To  the  Errata  in  the  Reviews  for  Jan.  and  Feb.  already  noticed, 
after  that  in  p.  21,  1.  8,  a  material  one  in  1.  26  of  that 
page,  viz  for  world,  r.  word . 

»■  •  . . —  "  - - - 

*  Though  not  right  in  the  book. 

V'  v 
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Art.  I.  Rowley Js  Poems  continued .  Vid,  lad  Month’s  Review. 

WE  refume  this  Article  with  laying  before  our  Readers 
fuch  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  poems*  as  have 
been  communicated  to  us  by  our  friends  and  cdrrefpondents  ; 
among  the  reft  we  are  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  George  Cat- 
cott,  a  learned  antiquary  in  Briftol,  and  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
an  eminent  phyfician  of  Wrington  in  Somerfetfhire.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  comes  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Catcott  : 

4  The  poetical  compofitions  contained  in  this  book  were  moft 
of  them  written  during  the  contentions  between  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter  :  of  courfe  they  may  ferve  to  convince 
pofterity  that  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  did  not  entirely  con- 
fume  the  genius  of  poetry;  that  this  period  (which  al  moft  every 
hiftorian  allures  us  was  deftitute  of  poetical  productions)  had 
its  poets,  and  that  this  fublime  and  engaging  part  of  literature 
was  by  no  means  at  a  ftand,  even  in  thofe  dilaftrous  times. 

4  The  progrefs  of  poetry  may  juftly  be  conlidered  as  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  nature  from  barbarity  to  refinement ;  and, 
furely,  it  muft  be  a  pleafing  difquifition  to  trace  the  gradual 
advances  of  the  human  mind,  from  its  infancy  to  a  ftate  of  ma¬ 
turity.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Lord  Orrery,  that  no  poet  or 
hiftorian  of  note  was  born  in  this  calamitous  period  ;  but  the 
fortunate  difcoverv  of  thefe  valuable  works  of  genius  affords  a 
full  refutation  of  his  Lordfhip’s  opinion. 

4  I  think  it  neceflary,  for  the  information  of  the  Public,  to 
mention  all  I  know  of  the  difcovery  of  Rowley’s  Poems,  and 
what  authority  I  have  for  believing  them  to  have  been  really 
written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  collected  by 
Mr.  William  Canynge  the  foie  founder  of  St.  Mary  Redclifft 
churchy  in  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  left  by  him  in  the  faid  church 
at  his  deceafe.* 
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After  mentioning  what  was  quoted  exprefsly  from  him  m 
the  preface  to  thefe  poems  (fee  our  lad  Review)  Mr.  Catcott 
thus  proceeds  : 

‘  It  does  not  appear  precifely  at  what  time  Chatterton’s  fa¬ 
ther  made  this  difcovery;  but  there  are  fome  reafons  for  think¬ 
ing  it  was  about  the  year  1748  ;  and  particularly  it  is  faid,  that 
upon  his  applying  to  the  veftry  for  paper  to  cover  the  boy’s 
copy  books,  the  churchwardens,  through  a  Itrange  kind  of  in¬ 
attention  to  things  of  this  fort,  told  him,^that  he  might  make 
ufe  of  the  old  parchments  which  were  in  the  chefts  before- 
mentioned,  and  which  they  fuppofed  were  valuable  upon  no 
other  account.  It  is  impollible  to  fay  what,  or  how  many 
writings  were  dedroyed  in  confequence  of  this  permidion  j 
but  Mr.  Chatterton,  having,  it  feems,  a  tade  for  poetry,  and 
meeting  with  feveral  of  Mr.  Rowley’s  compofitions  in  that  way, 
he  copied  many  of  them  :  however,  during  his  life,  none  of 
them  were  made  public.  At  his  deceafe  the  remaining  MSS. 
and  copies  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  foil,  a  young  man  of 
very  uncommon  abilities,  but  bad  principles.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  no  other  than  what  he  received  from  a  fchool  on 
St.  Auguftin’s  Hack,  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  Englifh, 
writing,  and  accounts.  Yet,  with  thefe  difadvantages,  he  dif- 
eovered  an  uncommon  taste  for  Poetry,  and  I  have  now 
in  my  podeffion  fome  good  fpecimens  of  his  abilities  in  that 
way.  He  was  alfo  a  great  proficient  in  Heraldry,  and 
very  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  old  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  MSS.  his  father  left  behind  him,  and  as  quickly 
difeover’d  their  value.  Pie  was  not,  however,  of  an  open  or 
ingenuous  disposition,  and,  confequently,  would  never 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  what  he  podeded  ;  but 
only  from  time  to  time,  as  his  necessities  obliged  him,  pro¬ 
duced  fome  tranferipts  from  thefe  originals,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty,  and  fome  expence,  I  procured  what  I  have. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  William  Barrett,  an  eminent  furgeon  in 
Bridol,  was  then  writing  a  treatife  on  the  Antiquities  of  that 
city,  I  introduced  young  Chatterton  to  him,  and  of  him  Mr. 
B.  purchafed  fome  of  the  originals.  He  has  frequently  con- 
feffed  to  me  that  he  deftroyed  many  others,  and  mentioned  the 
titles  of  fome  at  that  time  in  his  pofleffion,  which  I  could 
never  get  a  fight  of ;  as,  The  Tragedy  of  the  Apodate  (of 
which  Mr.  Barrett  above-mentioned  has  a  Ihort  extra#)  the 
fubjc#  was,  a  perfon’s  apoftatifing  from  the  Chridian  to  the 
Jew' ifli  religion.  He  alfo  informed  me  that  his  father  (who 
took  great  delight  in  mudcal  compofitions)  had  a  book  of  that 
fort  compofed  by  Rowley  ;  but  I  do  not  recolle#,  whether  his 
fon  ever  had  it  in  his  pofTeffion.  In  transcribing  thefe  poems 
he  feems  never  tp  have  departed  from  the  obfolete  language  in 
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which  they  were  written,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  done 
it  in  fome  inftances  in  the  Brijiow  Tragedy ,  which  (lands  in  lets 
need  of  a  Gloffary  than  any  of  the  others;  in  all  the  reft,  at 
leaft,  he  appears  to  have  adhered  ftritftly  to  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  and,  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible,  he  has  added  a 
Gloffary  to  fome  of  them,  which,  though  not  complete  in  all 
refpedfs,  facilitates  the  reading.  It  is  very  obfervable,  in  many 
inftances,  that,  where  he  could  not  make  out  the  true  original 
reading,  he  has  inserted  words  that  are  absolutely 
unintelligible,  rather  than  fupply  others  from  the  current 
flock.  Many  proofs  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  Tragedy  of 
JEUa.  (fee  an  extract  from  this  in  our  laft  Review)  which  feems 
to  have  been  tranfcribed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  attention.  The  language  of  this  tragedy 
is  pathetic,  and  the  fituations  are  aftecling.  Prior  to  Rowley’s 
time  the  plays  were  moftly  taken  from  holy  writ,  and  the  church 
was  the  theatre  where,  fometimes,  the  moft  monftrous  abfurdities 
were  exhibited.  In  his  Epift'ie  to  Mr.  Canynge,  previous  to 
this  tragedy,  he  feems  to  have  broken  through  the  prejudice  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  have  introduced  a  new  kind 
of  drama,  almoft  upon  the  fame  plan  on  which  our  prefent 
theatrical  compofitions  are  formed  :  his  words  are  thefe ; 

Plaies  madde  fromme  h al He  tales  I  holde  unmete, 

Lette  fomme  greate  llorie  of  a  manne  be  fonge  ; 

Whanne  as  a  manne  wee  Godde  and  Jefus  treate, 

Ynne  mie  poore  mynde  wee  doe  the  Godhedde  wronge. 

In  1770,  Chatterton  went  to  London,  and  carried  all  this 
treafure  with  him,  in  hopes,  as  we  may  very  reafonably  fup¬ 
pofe,  of  difpofsng  of  it  to  his  advantage;  he  accordingly  ap¬ 
plied,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  that  learned  antiquary, 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  but  met  with  little  or  no  encourage¬ 
ment  from  him  ;  foon  after  which ,  in  a  fit  of  defpair,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  he  put  an  end  to  his  unhappy  life,  having  firft  cut  to 
pieces  and  deltroyed  all  the  MSS.  he  had  in  his  poffeffion. 

With  refpedf  to  the  antiquity  of  thefe  poems,  it  needs  only 
to  be  obferved,  that  Mr.  Canynge,  the  great  friend  and  patron 
of  Rowley,  died  in  the  year  1474,  and  by  his  will  directed 
that  thefe,  together  with  a  vaft  collection  of  other  writings, 
fufficient  to  fill  three  or  four  large  chefts,  (liould  be  depofited 
in  Redclift  church ,  In  the  room  before- mentioned,  requefting 
that  the  mayor  and  chief  magiftrates  of  the  city,  attended  by 
the  town-clerk,  together  with  the  minifter  and  church- wardens 
of  the  parifti  would  annually  infpeft  the  fame,  and  fee  that 
every  thing  was  carefully  preserved  ;  ordering,  moreover,  that 
AN  entertainment  should  be  provided  for  them  on 
the  day  when  this  visitation  should  be  held.  Mr. 
Canynge  indeed  had  ufed  the  utmoft  precaution  for  their  fecurity, 
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for  before  you  entered  the  room  where  they  were  depofited,  yati 
had  to  pafs  through  three  doors,  each  of  which  has  three  dif¬ 
ferent  locks,  Rowley  fays  in  a  MS.  of  his  own  writing,  now  in 
Mr.  William  Barrett’s  poffefficn,  that  the  cheft  which  con¬ 
tained  the  folio  ledger  was  bound  round  with  iron,  and  had  on 
it  fix  different  locks,  which  were  to  be  opened  by  the  feveral 
tfuftees.  This  cheft  remains  entire  to  this  day,  in  the  room 
before  mentioned  ;  from  whence  we  may  very  reafonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  what  was  contained  under  thefe  locks,  was  of  no 
fmall  value  in  the  ellimation  of  that  great  man,  whom  Rowley, 
in  fome  MS.  memoirs  of  himfelr,  ftyles  in  very  emphatic al  lan¬ 
guage,  “  'The  favourvte  of  Godde,  the  friende  of  the  chyrche, 
the  companyonne  of  kynges,  and  the  fadre  of  hys  natyve  cittie, 
the  grete  and  goode  Wyliyamm  Canynge,  &c.” 

c  Mr.  Canynge  had  likewife  a  cabinet  of  curiofities,  which  he 
had  colledltd  at  a  very  great  expence;  and  Rowley  affifted  him 
in  making  the  collection.  The  greateft  part  of  a  large  folio 
was  filled  with  his  compofitions.  T  his  folio  Rowley  fays, <6  was 
a  prefente  wordie  of  a  grete  kynge  2nd  the  lofs  of  it  will  be 
ever  fincerely  regretted  by  the  friends  of  literature  ;  as  the  wri¬ 
tings  might  have  thrown  fome  light  on  the  learning  of  thofe 
times.  Mr.  Canynge  was  alfo  a  man  of  an  extenfive  genius, 
anil  liberal  turn  of  mind,  the  diftinguiftied  patron  of  literature, 
and  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 

c  It  happens  very  unfortunately  that  there  remains  no  ac¬ 
count  of  Mr.  Rowley,  except  what  we  meet  with  in  his  own 
memoirs.  From  thence  it  appears  that  he  lived  in  the  greateft 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Canynge,  and  received  very  extraordinary 
marks  of  his  favour  and  generofity.  Mr.  Rowley’s  works  in¬ 
deed  are  a  fufticient  teflimony  of  his  wonderful  genius  as  a  poet  ; 
but  if,  befides  this,  we  confider  that  extreme  modefty  (fo  inse¬ 
parable  from  great  minds)  with  which  he  Ipeaks  of  himfelf,  and 
what  he  calls  his  C(  unwordhie  poems,”  that  warmth  of  grati¬ 
tude  fhewn  upon  ai!  occafions  to  his  illuftrious  friend  ;  the  per¬ 
petual  delight  he  takes  in  dwelling  upon  his  many  amiable  vir¬ 
tues,  and  the  earned  defire  which  he  fo  conftantly  manifefts  of 
tranfmitting  his  fame  to  pofterity  ;  all  thefe  things  give  us  fo 
high  an  idea  of  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  that  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  loving  the  man,  as  much  as  we  admire  the  poet/ 

Mr.  Catcott,  who  appears  to  have  written  the  above,  about 
five  years  ago,  has,  upon  later  application  and  inquiry,  formed 
a  fecond  memoir  concerning  Rowley’s  works,  of  which  likewife 
he  has  favoured  us  with  a  copy.  It  is  as  follows  : 

6  My  acquaintance  with  Chatterton  was  accidental.  Being 
one  day,  in  1768,  at  Redclift  church,  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
he  obferved  that  fome  ancient  pieces  of  poetry  had  been  found 
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there,  and  that  many  fpecimens  of  it  were  in  the  poflefilon  of 
a  youth  whom  he  knew.  I  v/as  foon  after  made  acquainted 
with  him,  and  he  readily ,  and  without  reward,  gave  me  the 
Briftow  Tragedy,  Rowley's  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Canynge’s  Grand¬ 
father,  and  one  or  two  other  little  pieces.  In  two  or  three 
days  after  he  brought  me  two  originals  ;  I  think  the  Yellow 
Roll,  and  the  Ode  to  Ella,  which  i  immediately  put  into  Mr. 
Barrett’s  pofteftion.  At  this  time  Chatterton  could  be  little 
more  than  15,  juft  come  from  Mr.  Colfton’s  charity  f.hod ;  and 
I  well  recoiled!  his  mentioning  the  names  of  rmfi  of  the  poems 
which  have  fince  appeared,  as  being  then  in  his  pofteftion.  This 
fa£l,  I  think,  may  be  conftdered  as  a  full  confutation  of  an 
©pinion  which  has  gained  fome  ground,  of  his  being  the  Author 
of  thefe  poems,  and  having  forged  thefe  pretended  originals  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  if  any  of  thofe  gentlemen  who 
aftebl  to  dilbelieve  the  evidence  brought  in  proof  of  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Rowley’s  writings,  will  dived  themfelves  of  all  preju¬ 
dice,  they  will  foon  fee  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  a  lad 
of  15,  bred  up  at  a  charity  fchool ,  without  the  advantages  of  a 
clafiical  education,  afterwards  hackney-writer  to  an  attorney, 
and  kept -confined  to  his  mailer’s  bulinefs,  could  at  once  ftart 
from  his  obfcurity,  commence  a  judge  of  coins,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  heraldry,  write  whole  fentences  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  for  I  can  produce  inftances  of  both,  and  forge  MSS', 
which  difcover  the  moll  evident  marks,  both  by  their  charac¬ 
ters  and  flyle,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  parchment  itfelf,  and 
the  manner  of  the  writing,  of  their  being  penned  at  leaft  three 
centuries  ago.  To  my  certain  knowledge  he  underfrood  no 
language  but  his  mother  tongue,  lo  that  though  he  might  copy 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  could  not  compofe  in  thofe  languages.  I 
have  already  taken  notice  of  the  manner  of  writing.  In  the 
Ode  to  Ella,  which  is  written  upon  vellum,  the  characters  are, 
in  general,  very  fair  and  legible  ;  but  what  is  very  remarkable, 
and  which  I  think  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftrong,  if  not  an  un¬ 
doubted  proof  of  its  authenticity,  the  lines  are  not  kept  difti neb, 
but  the  whole  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  profe  compofition, 
as  was  ufual,  when  parchment  was  fo  very  fcarce. 

*  I  fhall  conclude  with  laying  before  the  candid  Reader  the 
following  remarks  : 

‘  In  a  poem  called  the  Brijlowe  Tragedie ,  or  Dea*h  of  Sir 
Chari  es  Bawdin,  King  Edward  the  Fourth  is  reprefented  as  fit¬ 
ting  in  the  Minfter  window  to  fee  Sir  Charles  pals  to  execution. 
St.  Ewin’s  church  was  then  the  City  Minfter,  and  in  the  bocks 
cf  the  church  there  is  now  to  be  feen  a  charge  for  fitting  up 
the  church  for  the  reception  of  King  Edward  in  the  year  1461, 
and  his  being  in  Briftol  that  year,  is  confirmed  by  Howe  in  bis 
continuation  of  Stowe’s  Chronicle.  From  the  Old  Original 
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Ledger  I  have,  extracted  veibatim  (among  feveral  others)  (he 
following  memorandums*  being  part  of  the  Accc?npte  of  Peirs. 

“  Grenfelde  &  Wendryk  Tayllor  Procurators  of  the  fayde 
chyrche  of  Seyndle  Ewins  of  Bryftowe  fro  the  XX  dayc  of 
March  ynn  the  fyrftezere  of  Kynge  Edwarde  the  4th  untoe  the 
fyifte  daye  of  Averell,  ynn  the  year  yan  next  ymedyatly  filing 
bye  an  hool  zere  and  odd*  days. 

Code  don  onn  the  chyrche. 

“  Item  to  1  labourer  7  days,  every  daye  iij  d. 

i.  e,  3  d.  -  -  -  -  -  -  xxj  d. 

<c  Item  for  carryinge  awaie  the  rubbel,  j  d. 

Item  for  wafhynge  the  chyrche  pay  ven  f 
ageyns  Kynge  Edwarde  4th  is  corny nge  iiij  d. 
ob.  ------- 

‘  Among  the  profe  MSS.  is  an  account  of  Briftol,  in  which 
Mr.  Rowley  mentions  a  church  founded  by  a  Johannes  La- 
myngtonn.  In  pulling  down  the  fchoohhoufe  in  1762,  which 
was  the  remains  of  a  church  or  chapel,  was  found  a  ftone  cof¬ 
fin,  on  which  was  the  name  of  Johannes  Lamyngtonn  at  length, 
in  very  legible  characters.  The  ftone  coffin  is  now  preferved 
entire  in  Saint  Mary  Redclijfft  church ,  with  his  effigies  at  full 
length  on  the  cover,  habited  like  a  pried,  quite  perfect,  and 
large  as  life. 

c  The  following  circumftance  may,  I  think,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  be  confidered  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  thefe  valuable  remains  of  ancient  poetry,  &c. 

c  The  cafe  is  as  follows  :  In  digging  a  grave  in  March  1776, 
in  the  chapel  at  the  north  entrance  into  Redclifft  church,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  ground  was 
difeovered  a  very  large  ftone  farcophagus,  probably  upwards  of 
icoo  years  old,  at  leaft  it  is  prior  to  the  late  St.  Nicholas 
church,  which  is  the  oldeft  in  Briftol,  and  built,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  about  900  years  ago;  and  what  greatly 
{Lengthens  this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  made  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ftone,  which  is  not  found  nearer  Briftol  than  the  Foreft  of 
Dean,  or  fome  parts  of  Glamorganfhire.  And  as  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  Dundry  ftone  ufed  in  the  fabric  of  St.  Nicholas,  a 
confiderable  part  of  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  plinth,  that, 
by  way  of  ornament,  entirely  furrounds  the  lower  part  of  the 
prefect  edifice,  i  think  this  may  very  reafonably  be  urged  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  its  being  prior  to  the  late  church;  for  certainly  the 
builders  would  never  have  atfted  fo  very  abfurdly  as  to  fend  fo 
far  as  the  Foreft  for  ftone,  if  they  had  known  it  might  have 
been  had  equally  as  good  and  as  large  fo  near  as  Dundry,  which 
is  not  more  than  four  fhort  miles  diftant  :  and  this,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  another  ftrong 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  Rowley’s  Hiftory  of  Briftol,  in 
1  which 
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which  it  is  faid  there  was  a  church  on  Redclifft  Hill,  prior  to 
that  built  by  Sir  Simon  de  Bourton,  being  founded  by  Bright- 
Tikus  or  Bithric  in  789,  in  which  the  before-mentioned  farco- 
phagus  was  probably  depofited,  and  indeed,  whoever  examines 
it  attentively,  may  eafily  difcover  evident  marks  of  remote  an¬ 
tiquity. 

4  The  fubfequent  proofs  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
before* mentioned  MSS.  were  drawn  up  by  an  ingenious  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  faculty. 

4  Suppofing  alterations  accidentally  happening  from  tranferi- 
bing  in  the  modern  hands  introduced  by  Chatterton,  do  thefe 
accidental  circumfiances  conclude  againd  the  many  claims 
thefe  MSS.  have,  in  general,  to  antiquity  ? 

4  Suppofing  even  that  Chatterton  had  written  feme  things 
in  imitation  of  Rowley,  which,  from  his  abilities  and  charac¬ 
ter,  it  is  poflihle  he  might  haye  done,  even  thefe  mud  have 
been  trifles  j  for  when  he  was  fird  acquainted  with  Mr.  Catcott, 
and  little  more  than  15,  he  mentioned  mod  of  thofe  pieces 
which  have  fir.ee  appeared  as  then  in  his  pofTeflion  :  fuch  as 
the  Interlude  of  the.  Tournament,  the  Battle  of  Haftyngs,  Bryl- 
towe  Tragedie,  &c.  See.  all  very  long  poems. 

Many  perfons,  qualified  both  as  fcholars  and  antiquarians, 
have  fully  and  on  the  fpot,  where  only  it  can  be  properly  done , 
examined  the  evidences  on  which  thefe  MSS.  ground  their 
claim  to  ant-iquity  ;  and  I  do  not  recoiled:  a  fingle  inftance  of 
any  one  who  did  not  appear  convinced.  Dr.  Fry,  the  late 
learned  Prefident  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford,  particularly  examined 
the  whole  with  the  greated  deliberation  ;  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  authenticity  ;  copied  mod  part  with  his  own 
hand  ;  went  very  far  in  making  a  glodary,  and  intended  com¬ 
pleting  it. 

4  Mr.  Hale,  a  gentleman  near  Bridol,  and  who  formerly 
was  in  the  law,  has  frequently,  and  very  lately,  allured  me, 
that  he  had  not  the  lead  doubt  of  the  MSS.  being  original, 
both  from  the  writing  and  the  fabrication  of  the  parchment. 
This  gentleman  is  well  qualified  to  decide  on  this  point.  He 
pofTefTcs  great  numbers  of  very  ancient  manuferipts,  which  were 
collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whofe  immediate  defeendant  he 
is.  Mr.  Hale  has  likewife  had  very  uncommon  opportunities  of 
information,  having  in  his  profedion  been  employed  to  make 
abftrads  of  the  old  Deeds  of  many  of  the  churches  in  Bridol, 
cn  account  of  his  being  fo  perfed  a  judge  of  old  writing. 

4  The  late  Lord  L—  thoroughly  invedigated  this  matter, 
and  was  convinced, 

4  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Barrett  gave  him  a  tranfeript  of  the 
Song  to  ./Ella,  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  original,  like 
ua  profe  competition, 
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*  Lord  C- - examined  this  affair  with  great  attention,  went 

through  the  whole  evidence  on  the  fpot,  and  heard  the  objec¬ 
tions  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  London  from  themfelves,  yet  is 
he  ftill  convinced  that  the  Poems  are  authentic. 

*  In  1771,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salifbury  having  a  work  in  hand 

upon  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Englifh  Poetry,  defired  Dr. - - 

to  requeft  Mr.  Barrett  to  fend  him  fome  fpecimens  of  Rowley’s 
Poems ,  the  original  of  which  Mr.  Barrett  had  in  his  hands,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  clij - 
covered ,  and  the  evidence  of  their  originality.  Mr.  Barrett  did 
fo,  and  Mr.  Harris  exprefled  the  pleafure  he  received  from 
them  in  the  highefl  terms,  without  even  an  hint  as  if  he  doubted 
their  authenticity. 

c  The  Dean  of  Clogher  is  likewlfe  perfedb  mafter  of  the 
proofs,  and  is  convinced  that  the  Poems  in  general  have  a  claim 
to  antiquity. 

‘  Dr.  Fry  at  firft  very  much  doubted  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
Poems,  Sic,  on  account  of  cc  the  elegance  of  the  language,  fo 
very  different  from  what  one  would  have  expefied  in  fuch  an 
age  as  that  in  which  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  written.’3 

4  Dr.  Mills,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  Prefident  of  the  Antiqua-? 
rian  Society,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  obfolete  Englifh,  and 
*  perfect  maker  of  ancient  characters,  and,  confequently,  as  ca¬ 
pable  as  any  one  of  detecting  a  forgery,  had  there  been  any, 
has  minutely  examined  all  the  originals  on  the  fpot,  and  is  fully 
convinced  they  are  authentic.3 

We  have,  from  the  fame  hands,  a  curious  account  of  the 
Temple  church  in  Brifto),  copied  verbatim  from  the  original, 
in  Rowley’s  hand-writing,  and  figned  with  his  name.  It  be¬ 
gins  thus :  *  Tys  uncouthe  whann  this  chyrche  was  fyrfte 
ybuyldenn,  nathlefs  I  rede  ynn  Bocharde  of  the  reveftrie,  that 
ynn  1271  fyx  wommenne  ynn  Eafter  weeke  dydd  doe  pen- 
naunce  for  ewbrie,  goeyng  from  Seynfte  Paulk’s  Croffe  to  the 
new  chyrche  of  the  Templarres.’ 

From  feveral  circumftances  now  found  in  that  church,  cor- 
fefponding  with  Rowley’s  account*  Mr.  Catcott  feems  to  have 
po  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

We  have  likewife  another  memoir  concerning  a  fermon  Laid 
to  be  written  by  Rowley,  *  On  the  Deeitie  of  Holie  Spryte.2 
With  refpeCt  to  this  Mr.  Catcott  obferves,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Smith,  ‘  there  is  a  paffage  in  it  from  Gregory  Naz.  not  a  let¬ 
ter  of  which  Chatterton  underflood.3 

We  have  now  put  our  Readers  in  poffefHon  of  all  the  tefli- 
monies,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  thefe  Poems,  that  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  In  our  next  Review  we  fhall  attend  to 
the  internal  evidence,  and  give  our  final  opinion. 
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Art  II.  A  Survey  of  Experimental Philofophy,  confident  in  its  prefent 
State  of  Improvement .  llluftrated  vjith  Cuts.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
fmith,  M.  B.  8vo.  2  Vois.  12  s.  Carnan.  1776* 

WE  fir.d  ourfelves  rather  at  a  lofs  in  what  terms  to  cha¬ 
racterise  this  unequal  performance.  As  far  as  it  ex¬ 
tends,  this  Survey  of  Experimental  Philofophy  is  executed  in  a 
pleafing,  and,  errors  excepted^  an  inflruCtive  manner  ;  when  our 
Author  Bands  on  fafe  ground,  and  has  made  himfelf  mafier  of 
the  fubjeCts  of  which  he  treats.  His  illuftrations,  too,  are  often 
happily  chofen,  and  generally  cloathed  in  familiar  and  agree¬ 
able,  though  frequently  incorreCt,  language.  But,  on  the 
o.her  hand,  the  work  contains  a  great  number  of  errors  ;  lome 
of  which  have  probably  proceeded  from  hafle  and  inadvertence; 
but  there  are  others,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  evidently  indicate  that 
the  Author  was  not  himfelf  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
fubjecls  which  he  undertook  to  teach  others.  It  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  the  Reader  wore  we  to  lay 
before  him  many  of  the  defe&s  and  errors  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  on  a  curfory  perufal  of  this  performance  :  it  may  be 
proper  however  to  produce  a  few,  merely  in  jufiification  of  this 
cenfure. 

In  the  chapter  on  Ele dir i city — a  fubjeCt  lb  generally  known — 
be  betrays  almoB  a  total  ignorance  of  fome  of  the  mod  fimple 
phenomena.  The  common  eleCtric  fpark,  from  a  common  con¬ 
ductor,  is  defcribed  in  the  following  tumid  and  magnified  terms: 
— 4  An  appearance  is  excited,  that  everyway  refembles  lightning  ; 
the  flafh  is  Bidden,  the  noife  is  loud,  a  fuJphureous  frnell  en- 
fues,  a  great  pain  and  jhock  is  felt,  and  a  flight  burn  remains 
upon  the  finger  that  fuBains  the  experiment.’ — We  may  add, 
that  the  Author,  in  the  preceding  page,  deferibes  the  conductor 
as  being  4  a  long  tube  of  white  iron.' 

Again,  could  any  one  imagine  that  our  Philofophical  Sur~ 
veyor  had  ever  feen  the  common  Leyden  experiment,  when  they 
find  him  amplifying  its  well-known  effeCts  in  the  following 
terrific  manner. — After  describing  a  coated  fquare  pane  of 
glafs,  4  of  about  twenty  inches  diameter,  though  the  larger 
the  better,’  and  fuppofing  it  placed  on  a  metallic  Band,  he 
adds — 4  Things  being  thus  difpofed,  •  the  chain  is  Brongly 
deCtrified  by  turning  the  globe,  and  thus  communicating  with 
the  upper  fide  of  the  pane  [the  latter]  is  electrified  alfo.  Now 
(hould  a  man  be  fo  rafn,  things  being  in  this  fituation,  as  to 
touch  the  under  furface  of  the  pane  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  touches  the  chain  that  communicates  between  the 
upper  furface  and  the  globe,  the  fhock  would  be  fo  terrible, 
that  it  would  Jlrike  him  dead  in  ari  infant* 
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Thefe  paflages,  as  well  as  others  in  this  and  other  chapters 
of  the  work,  carry  with  them  the  air  of  literal  translations  from 
the  French  and  other  languages.  The  former,  in  particular, 
are  probably  taken  from  the  deferiptions  of  fome  of  the  full  re¬ 
lators  of  thefe  experiments  ; — poflibly  of  Mufchenbroek,  who 
talked  like  one  planet  ftruck,  after  receiving  the  firft  eledtric 
Jbock  : — [See  the  feared  Profefior’s  own  account  of  the  matter, 
and  his  extraordinary  declaration  on  that  event,  in  our  37th 
volume,  Auguft  1767,  page  101.]  We  (hall  add  one  more 
quotation  on  this  fubjedt,  which  appears  to  be  a  tranflation 
likewife. 

4  Mr.  Franklin,’  fays  Dr.  G.  or  rather  fome  more  early 
author,  whom  he  is  fervilely  tranflating,  4  has  invented  a  me¬ 
thod  of  fecuring  the  houfes,  and  confequently  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  violence  of  thunder.  It  is  no  more  than  procuring 
2  long  iron  rod,  which  reaches  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,’ — long 
indeed  ! — 4  and  is  fo  eredted  in  or  near  a  houfe,  as  to  touch  no 
non-eledlric  fubftance  whatever,  except  the  ground  below,  and 
the  cloud  above.  The  end  of  this  rod,  touching  the  electrified 
cloud  imbibes  the  eledlric  fluid  with  which  the  cloud  is  charged, 
and  carries  it  dov/n  to  the  earth ;  where  it  is  diflipated  without 
farther  mifehieh’ 

In  treating  of  the  afeent  of  water  between  two  glafs  plates, 
whofe  furfaces  are  placed  nearly  in  contadl  with  each  other,  he 
fay?,  that  4  if  thediftance  between  them  be  about  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch,  the  water  will  rife  to  about  an  inch  ;  if  the 
difance  be  but  half  that,  the  water  will  rife  but  half  as  high.’— 
He  fliculd  have  faid,  or  probably  meant  to  have  faid,  twice  as 
high.  The  error  indeed  appears  to  have  proceeded  rather  from 
inadvertence  than  ignorance  ;  for  the  Author  had  juft  before 
rightly  obferved  that  4  the  lefs  the  diflance  between  the  tv/o  fur- 
faces  of  the  glaflfes,  the  higher  will  the  water  rife  and  foon  af¬ 
terwards,  when  he  treats  of  the  flmilar  phenomenon,  prefented 
by  capillary  tubes,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  4  if  a  tube  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  an  inch  diameter,  raifes  the  water  to  one  inch,  a 
tube  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  will  raife  juft  half  an  inch  of 
water.’ — In  the  firft  of  thefe  paflages,  he  was  probably  led  into 
the  miftake  by  confidering  the  half  of  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  to  be  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch,  inftead  of  the  two  hundredth 
part  of  that  diflance. 

In  chap.  8,  the  only  reafon  which  the  Author  afligns  why 
the  planets,  primary  and  fecondary,  do  not  move  in  circles,  is 
that,  4  while  they  are  attracted  by  the  bodies  refpe&ively  in 
their  centers,  at  the  fame  time  they  are,  in  a  lefler  proportion, 
attradled  by  each  other .  For  this  reafon,  he  adds,  they  do  not 
move  in  circular  orbits,  but  in  fuch  as  are  elliptical,  &c.’— * 
feeming  to  know*  or,  at  leaft,  confidering,  that  this  caufe 
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can  only  produce  anomalies,  or  irregularities,  in  their  courfe; 
and  that  the  elliptical  form  of  their  orbits  is  produced  bv  the 
inequality  between  the  projectile  and  gravitating  force ;  or"  that 
the  nature  of  the  curve  in  which  they  revolve  is  determined  by 
the  ratio  between  their  centripetal  and  projectile  forces. 

To  this  lift  of  errors  and  inadvertencies,  arifing  from  a  mif- 
application  of  talents  excellent  in  fome  other  walks  of  literature, 
we  (hall  add  only  one  article  more,  relating  to  Optics. — Treat¬ 
ing  of  the  Refraction  of  Light ,  he  obferves  that  this  fluid  ‘  pafles 
with  equal  eafe  through  the  hardeft  diamonds  and  the  fofteft: 
air;  it  meets  in  the  denfeft  mediums  nothing  to  retard  its  pro- 
grefs,  but  much  to  increafe  its  celerity,  for  it  obeys  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  fuperior  attractions. — A  ray  of  light,  darting 
obliquely  upon  the  water,  has  the  obliquity  of  its  fall  inter¬ 
rupted  by  attraction,  and  confequently  falls  more  perpendicu¬ 
larly  down  ;  though,  rigoroufy [peaking,  the  ray,  in  its  defeent 
through  water  or  glafs,  is  not  refraCted  frotn  the  furface  to  the 
lottcjn  in  a  Jiraight  line ,  but  a  crooked  one,* 

Rigoroujly  fpeaking,  however,  the  ray  actually  moves  in  a 
Jiraight  line  through  the  media  mentioned  by  the  Author,  from 
the  furface  to  the  bottom ,  or  through  any  others  of  uniform  denfty ; 
whatever  be  their  depth  or  thicknefs.  In  thefe  media ,  it  is  only 
before  it  touches,  and  when  it  is  leaving,  the  refraCtin gfurface, 
and  is  at  an  infenfible  diftance  from  it,  that  it  aflumes  a  curve 
direCion.  In  fhort,  the  Author’s  proportion,  fo  r/gamyTy  an¬ 
nounced,  betrays  his  want  of  knowledge  in  the  fubjeCt ;  and  is 
true  only  with  refpeCt  to  a  ray  of  light  entering  into  and  de- 
feending  through  the  atmofphere,  or  any  other  medium  whole 
denfty  is  either  gradually  increafng  or  diminishing. 

Notwithftanding  the  fhare  and  kind  of  merit  which  we  have 
allowed  to  this  work,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Article  ;  thefe 
and  feveral  other  errors,  not  here  fpecified,  render  it  very  unfit, 
while  they  remain  in  it,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tyros; 
for  whofe  ufe  performances  of  this  kind  are  chiefly  defigned. 
The  philofophical  reader,  who  is  capable  of  corre&ing  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  miftakes  as  he  gees  along,  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch 
an  inftruCtor. 


Art.  Ill,  Poems .  A  ne*uo  Edition ,  with  Additions.  By  Thomas 
Warton,  8vo.  3  s.  fewed.  Becket.  1777. 

WE  have  always  confidered  Mr.  Warton  as  a  poet  of  the 
firft  abilities,  whofe  genius  was  directed  'by  claftic  tafte 
£nd  judgment,  and  whofe  fancy,  however  feduCtive,  led  him 
not  to  an  affectation  of  overlaboured  ornament.  Simplicity 
^nd  perfpicuity,  fupported  by  elegance,  are  the  diftinguifhing 
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marks  of  the  heft  poetry.  How  fuccefsful  Mr.  W.  has  been  in 
cultivating  thefe,  will  appear  from  the  Poems  before  us. 

In  the  firft  place  we  are  to  obferve  that  this  publication  may 
be  confidered  as,  in  fome  meafure,  original,  here  being  only 
(even  pieces  that  have  before  appeared,  and  near  three  times 
that  number  which  are  now  firft  printed. 

The  firft  of  thefe  [originals]  is  an  infcription  in  an  Hermit¬ 
age,  at  Anfley-Hall,  in  Warwickfhire;  than  which  nothing,  in 
our  opinion,  can  be  more  beautifully  fimple,  or  chara&eriftic  : 

I. 

Beneath  this  ftony  roof  reclin’d, 

I  footh  to  peace  my  penfive  mind  : 

And  while,  to  fhade  my  Jowly  cave, 

Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave  ; 

And  while  the  maple  difh  is  mine. 

The  beechen  cup,  unftain’d  with  wine  : 

I  fcorn  the  gay  licentious  croud, 

Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

II. 

Within  my  limits  lone  and  flill, 

The  blackbird  pipes  in  artlefs  trill  : 

Fall  by  my  couch,  cogenial  gueft. 

The  wren  has  wove  her  molly  nell ; 

Trom  bufy  fcenes,  and  brighter  Ikies, 

To  lurk  with  innocence,  Ihe  flies  ; 

Here  hopes  in  fafe  repofe  to  dwell. 

Nor  aught  fufpe&s  the  fylvan  cell. 

III. 

At  morn,  I  take  my  cuftom’d  round. 

To  mark  how  buds  yon  Ihrubby  mound; 

And  every  opening  primrofe  count. 

That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  mount ; 

Or  o’er  the  lculptures,  quaint  and  rude. 

That  grace  my  gloomy  fblitude, 

I  teach  in  winding  wreaths  to  ftray 
Fantaltic  ivy’s  gadding  fpray. 

IV. 

At  eve,  within  yon  ftudious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brafs-embolfed  book, 

Pourtray’d  with  many  a  holy  deed 
Of  martyrs,  crown’d  with  heavenly  meed: 

Then,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim. 

Chant,  ere  1  ileep,  my  meafur’d  hymn  ; 

And,  at  the  clofe,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

V. 

While  fuch  pure  joys  my  blifs  create. 

Who  but  would  fmile  at  guilty  Hate  ? 

Who  but  would  wifh  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion’s  humble  grott? 

Whe 
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Who  but  would  caft  his  pomp  away. 

To  take  my  itafF,  and  amice  gray  ; 

And  to  the  world’s  tumultuous  flags 
Prefer  the  blamelcfs  hermitage? 

The  Monody  written  at  Stratford  upon  Avon  is  well  appro- 
propriated  and  pidhurefque.  The  graphical  painting  of  the 
river,  which  gives  as  perfect  an  idea  of  it  as  you  could  gain 
from  the  pencil  of  a  Teniers,  and  the  fine  enthufialm  that  fol¬ 
lows,  are  of  the  happieft  execution: 

Avon,  thy  rural  views,  thy  pafture  wild, 

The  willows  that  o’erhang  thy  twilight  edge. 

Their  boughs  entangling  with  th’embattled  fedge; 

Thy  brink  with  watery  foliage  quaintly  fring’d. 

Thy  furface  with  refiedied  verdure  ting’d  ; 

Sooth  me  with  many  a  peufive  p!eafure  mild, 

Put  while  1  mufe,  that  here  the  bard  divine 
Whofe  facred  dull  yon  high  arch’d  iles  inclofe. 

Where  the  tall  windows  rife  in  llately  rows. 

Above  th’  embowering  (hade. 

Here  firft,  at  Fancy’s  fairy  circled  Ihrine, 

Of daifies  pied  his  infant  offering  made; 

Here  playful  yet,  in  ffripling  years  unripe. 

Fram’d  of  thy  reeds  a  {brill  and  artlefs  pipe  ; 

Sudden  thy  beauties,  Avon,  all  are  fled. 

As  at  the  waving  of  fome  magic  wand  ; 

An  holy  trance  my  charmed  fpirit  wings. 

And  awful  ffiapes  of  leaders  and  of  kings 
People  the  bufy  mead. 

Like  fpeclres  fwarming  to  the  wifard’s  hall ; 

And  {lowly  pace,  and  point  with  trembling  hand 
The  wounds  ill  cover’d  by  the  purple  pall. 

Before  me  Pity  feems  to  ftand 
A  weeping  mourner,  fmote  with  anguiih  fore. 

To  fee  Misfortune  rend  in  frantic  mood 
His  robe,  with  real  woes  embroider’d  o’er. 

Pale  Terrour  leads  the  viiionary  band, 

And  ffernly  (bakes  his  feeptre,  dropping  blood. 

The  Poem  on  the  Death  of  King  George  the  Second,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mr,  Secretary  Pitt,  vve  have  always  reckoned  amongft 
the  belt  performances  of  this  Author.  It  is  elegant  and  har¬ 
monious  in  the  greateft  degree  $  and  as  it  was  unaccountably 
taken  no  notice  of  in  our  review  of  the  Oxford  Verfes  on  that 
occafion,  we  {hall  prefent  our  Readers  with  it  here  : 

So  dream  the  forrows  that  embalm  the  brave. 

The  tears  that  Science  fbeds  on  Glory’s  grave ! 

So  pure  the  vows  which  claffic  duty  pays 
To  blefs  another  Brunfwick’s  riling  rays ! 

O  Pitt,  if  chofen  {trains  have  power  to  (teal 
Thy  watchful  bread  awhile  from  Britain’s  weal ; 

If  votive  verfe,  from  facred  Isis  fent, 

Might  hope  to  charm  thy  manly  mind,  intent 
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On  patriot  plans,  which  ancient  freedom  drew. 
Awhile  with  fond  attention  deign  to  view 
This  ample  Wreath,  which  ail  th’  affembled  Nine 
With  fkill  united  have  confpir’d  to  twine. 

Yes,  guide  and  guardian  of  thy  country’s  caufe  ! 
Thy  conicious  heart  ihali  hail  with  jull  applaufe 
The  duteous  Mufe,  whofe  haile  officious  brings 
Her  blameleis  offering  to  the  fhrine  of  kings : 

Thy  tongue,  well  tutor’d  in  hilloric  lore. 

Can  fpeak  her  office  and  her  ufe  of  yore : 

For  fuch  the  tribute  of  ingenuous  praife 
Tier  harp  difpens’d  in  Grecia’s  golden  days  ; 

Such  were  the  palms,  in  idles  ct  old  renown. 

She  cull’d,  to  deck  the  guiltlefs  monarch's  crown  ; 
When  virtuous  Pindar  told,  with  Tulcan  gore 
How  feepter’d  Hiero  dain’d  Sicilia’s  ffiore. 

Or  to  mild  Theron’s  raptur’d  eye  difclos’d 
Bright  vales,  where  fpirits  of  the  brave  repos’d: 

Yet  Hill  beneath  the  throne,  unbrib’d,  die  fate. 

The  decent  hand-maid,  not  the  Have,  of  date  ; 

Pleas’d  in  the  radiance  of  the  regal  name 
To  blend  the  lulire  of  her  country’s  fame  : 

For,  taught  like  Our’s,  (he  dar’d,  with  prudent  pride. 
Obedience  from  dependence  to  divide  : 

Though  princes  claim’d  her  tributary  lays. 

With  truth  fevers  fhe  temper’d  partial  praife  ; 

,  Confcious  die  kept  her  native  dignity, 

Bold  as  her  Eights,  and  as  her  numbers  free. 

And  fure  if  e’er  the  mufe  indulg’d  her  ffrains. 

With  j uft  regard,  to  grace  heroic  reigns, 

Where  could  her  glance  a  theme  of  triumph  own 
So  dear  to  fame  as  George’s  trophied  throne  ? 

At  whofe  firm  bafe,  thy  dedfaft  foul  afpires 
To  wake  a  mighty  nation’s  ancient  fires : 

Afpires  to  baffie  Fadlion’s  fpecious  claim, 

Rouze  England’s  rage,  and  give  her  thunder  aim  : 
Once  more  the  main  her  conquering  banners  fweep. 
Again  her  commerce  darkens  all  the  deep. 

Thy  fix’d  refolve  renews  each  firm  decree 
That  made,  that  kept  of  yore,  thy  country  free. 

Call’d  by  thy  voice,  nor  deaf  to  war’s  alarms. 

It’s  willing  youth  the  rural  empire  arms  : 

Again  the  lords  of  Albion’s  cultur'd  plains 
March  the  firm  leaders  of  their  faithful  fwains; 

As  erft  flout  archers,  from  the  farm  or  fold. 

Flam’d  in  the  van  of  many  a  baron  bold. 

Nor  thine  the  pomp  of  indolenc  debate. 

The  war  of  words,  the  fophiftrics  of  date  : 

Nor  frigid  caution  checks  thy  free  defign. 

Nor  dops  thy  dream  of  eloquence  divine  : 

For  thine  the  privilege,  on  few  bellow’d. 

To  feel,  to  think,  to  fpeak,  for  public  good. 
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In  vain  Corruption  calls  her  venal  tribes; 

One  common  caufe  one  common  end  prefcribes  : 

Nor  fear  nor  fraud,  or  fpares  or  fcreens,  the  foe. 

But  fpirit  prompts,  and  valour  krikes  the  blow. 

O  Pitt,  while  honour  points  thy  liberal  plan, 

And  o’er  the  Miniker  exalts  the  Man. 

-Isis  cogenial  greets  thy  faithful  fway. 

Nor  fcorns  to  bid  a  Itacefman  grace  her  lay. 

For  ’tis  not  Her’s,  by  falfe  connexions  drawn. 

At  fplendid  Slavery’s  fordid  fhrine  to  fawn  ; 

Each  native  effort  of  the  feeling  break 
To  friends,  to  foes,  in  equal  fear,  fupprek  : 

’Tis  not  for  her  to  purchafe  or  purfue 
The  phantom  favours  of  the  cringing  crew  : 

More  ufeful  toils  her  kudious  hours  engage. 

And  fairer  lelfons  fill  her  fpotlefs  page  : 

Beneath  ambition,  but  above  difgrace, 

With  nobler  arts  fhe  forms  the  rifing  race  : 

With  happier  talks,  and  lefs  relin’d  pretence. 

In  elder  times,  fhe  woo’d  Munificence 
To  rear  her  arched  roofs  in  regal  guife. 

And  lift  her  temples  nearer  to  the  Ikies; 

Princes  and  prelates  kretch’d  the  focial  hand, 

To  form,  dilfufe,  and  fix,  her  high  command: 

.  From  kings  fhe  claim’d,  yet  fcorn’d  to  feek,  the  prize. 
From  kings,  like  George,  benignant,  juk,  and  wife. 

Lo,  this  her  genuine  lore. — Nor  thou  refufe 
This  humble  prefent  of  no  Partial  Mufe 
From  that  calm  Bovver*,  which  nurs’d  thy  thoughtful  youth 
In  the  pure  precepts  of  Athenian  truth  ; 

Where  firk  the  form  of  Britifh  Liberty 
Beam’d  in  full  radiance  on  thy  muling  eye; 

That  form,  whofe  mien  fublime,  with  equal  awe. 

In  the  fame  lhade  unblemilh’d  Somers  faw  : 

Where  once  (for  well  fhe  lov’d  the  friendly  grove 
Which  every  claflic  grace  had  learn’d  to  rove) 

Her  whifpers  wak’d  fage  Harrington  to  feign 
The  blelfings  of  her  vilionary  reign  ; 

That  reign,  which  now  no  more,  an  empty  theme. 

Adorns  philofophy’s  ideal  dream. 

But  crowns  at  lak,  beneath  a  George’s  fmile. 

In  full  reality  this  favour’d  ike. 

The  Verfes  on  the  Marriage  of  the  King  are  of  inferior  me¬ 
rit  ;  not  fo  thofe  on  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  W ales. 

The  Hamlet,  an  Ode,  written  in  Whichwood  Foreft,  is  a 
delightful  pi&ure  of  rural  life,  or  rather  of  the  life  of  the  huf- 
bandman.  Felix  fi  fua  bona  norit.  But  to  enjoy  what  the  poet 

defcribes  he  mull  poffefs  the  poet’s  enthufiafm  : 

\  _  r -  >  - -  —  - - -  ■  -  1  — — '  ■■■■■■—■■  ■'  ■  — . ■■■■ 

*  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  in  which  alfo  Lord  Somers,  and  Sir 
James  Harrington,  author  of  the  Oceana,  were  educated. 
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The  hinds  how  bleft,  who  ne’er  beguil’d 
To  quit  their  hamlet’s  hawthorn-wild  ; 

Nor  haunt  the  croud,  nor  tempt  the  main. 

For  fplendid  care,  and  guilty  gain  ! 

When  morning’s  twilight-tin&ur’d  beam 
Strikes  their  low  thatch  with  flanting  gleam* 

They  rove  abroad  in  ether  blue, 

To  dip  the  fcythe  in  fragrant  dew  : 

The  fheaf  to  bind,  the  beech  to  fell 
That  nodding  fhades  a  craggy  dell. 

’Midi!  gloomy  fhades,  in  warbles  clear. 

Wild  nature’s  fweetefl  notes  they  hear : 

On  green  untrodden  banks  they  view 
The  hyacinth’s  negle&ed  hue  : 

In  their  lone  haunts,  and  woodland  rounds. 

They  fpy  the  fquirrel’s  airy  bounds  : 

And  ftartle  from  her  alhen  fpray, 

Acrofs  the  glen,  the  fcieaming  jay  : 

Each  native  charm  their  fteps  explore 
Of  Solitude’s  fequefler’d  flore. 

For  them  the  moon  with  cloudlefs  ray 
Mounts,  to  illume  their  homeward  way  ; 

Their  weary  fpirits  to  relieve, 

The  meadows  incenfe  breathe  at  eve. 

No  riot  mars  the  Ample  fare  • 

That  o’er  a  glimmering  hearth  they  fharc  r 
But  when  the  curfeu’s  meafur’d  roar 
.Duly,  the  darkening  vallies  o’er, 

Flas  echoed  from  the  diftant  town. 

They  wifh  no  beds  of  cygnet-down. 

No  trophied  canopies,  to  clofe 
Their  drooping  eyes  in  quick  repofe. 

Their  humble  porch  with  honied  flowers 
The  curling  woodbine’s  fhade  embowers: 

From  the  trim  garden’s  thymy  mound 
Their  bees  in  bufy  fwarms  refound  : 

Nor  fell  Difeafe,  before  his  time, 

Flafles  to  confume  life’s  golden  prime: 

But  when  their  temples  long  have  wore 
The  filver  crown  of  trefles  hoar; 

As  ftudious  ftill  calm  peace  to  keep. 

Beneath  a  flowery  turf  they  fleep. 

Mr.  Warton  is  particularly  happy  in  deferiptive  poetry,  and 
has  fuccefsfully  adhered  to  the  axiom,  ut  piftura  poefis ,  long 
Fince  laid  down  by  one  of  his  brethren  in  office,  we  mean  the 
Poetry  Profeflor  of  Rome. 

Of  this  talent  in  this  walk  the  foregoing  Poem,  and  the  fe- 
venth  Ode  fent  to  a  Friend  on  leaving  a  favourite  Village  in 
Hampfhire,  will  prove  very  agreeable  fpecimens  : 

Ah  mourn,  thou  lov’d  retreat !  No  more 
Shall  claflic  fteps  thy  feenes  explore  ! 

When 
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When  morn’s  pale  rays  but  faintly  peep 
O’er  yonder  oak  crown’d  airy  deep. 

Who  now  (hall  climb  its  brows  to  view 
Thy  length  of  landlkips,  ever  new; 

Where  Summer  flings,  in  carelefs  pride. 

Her  varied  veflure  far  and  wide  ! 

Who  mark,  beneath,  each  village-charm, 

Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  farm  : 

The  flinty  dove-cote’s  crouded  roof. 

Watch’d  by  the  kite  that  fails  aloof : 

The  tufted  pines,  whofe  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long  deferted  hall : 

The  veteran  beech,  that  on  the  plain 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train  : 

The  cott  that  fmokes  with  early  fire, 

The  low-roof 'd  fane’s  embofom’d  fpire  ! 

Who  now  fhall  indolently  ftray 
Through  the  deep  foreft’s  tangled  way ; 
Pleas’d  at  his  cuftom’d  talk  to  find 
The  well  known  hoary-trefled  hind. 

That  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  glean 
Of  wither’d  boughs  his  pittance  mean  ! 

Who  mid  thy  nooks  of  hazle  fit. 

Loft  in  fome  melancholy  fit; 

And  liftening  to  the  raven’s  croak. 

The  diftant  flail,  the  falling  oak  ! 

Who,  wandering  at  return  of  May, 

Catch  the  firft  cuckow’s  vernal  lay  ? 

Who,  muling  wafte  the  fummer  hour, 

Where  high  o’er-arching  trees  embow’f 
The  grafly  lane,  fo  rarely  pac’d. 

With  azure  flowrets  idly  grac’d  ! 

Unnotic’d  now,  at  twilight’s  dawn 
Returning  reapers  crofs  the  lawn  : 

Nor  fond  attention  loves  to  note 
The  weather’s  bell  from  folds  remote  : 

While,  own’d  by  no  poetic  eye, 

Thy  penfive  evenings  lhade  the  Iky  ! 

For  lo  !  the  Bard  who  rapture  found 
From  every  rural  fight  or  found  ; 

Whofe  genius  warm,  and  judgment  chafte. 
No  charm  of  genuine  nature  paft  ; 

Who  felt  the  Mufe’s  pureft  fires. 

Far  from  thy  favour’d  haunt  retires  : 

Who  peopled  all  thy  vocal  bowers 
With  lhadowy  lhapes,  and  airy  powers. 

And  fee,  thy  fad  fequefter’d  glooms 
Their  ancient,  dread  repofe  refumes ! 

From  the  deep  dell,  where  ihaggy  roots 
Fiinge  the  rough  brink  with  wreathed  Ihoots, 
Th*  unwilling  Genius  flies  forlorn. 

His  primrofe-chaplet  rudely  torn. 

Rev.  May,  1777*  Z 
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With  hollow  fhriek  the  Nymphs  forfake 
The  pathlefs  copfe,  and  hedge- row  brake. 

Where  the  delv'd  mountain’s  headlong  fide 
Its  chalky  entrails  opens  wide. 

On  the  green  fummit,  ambulh’d  high. 

No  longer  Echo  loves  to  lie.. 

No  pearl-crown'd  Maids,  with  wily  look 
Rife  beckoning  from  the  reedy  brook. 

Around  the  glow-worm’s  glimmering  bank. 

No  Fairies  run  in  fiery  rank  ; 

Nor  brulh,  half  feen,  in  airy  tread. 

The  violet’s  un printed  head. 

But  Fancy,  from  the  thickets  brown. 

The  glades  that  wear  a  confcious  frown. 

The  foreft-oaks,  that  pale  and  lone. 

Nod  to  the  blaft  with  hoarfer  tone. 

Rough  glens,  and  fullen  waterfalls. 

Her  bright  ideal  offspring  calls. 

So  by  fome  fage  inchanter’s  fpell, 

(As  old  Arabian  fablers  tell) 

Amid  the  foiitary  wild. 

Luxuriant  gardens  gaily  fmil’d  ; 

From  fapphire  rocks  the  fountains  ftream’d. 

With  golden  fruit  the  branches  beam’d  ; 

Fair  forms,  in  every  wonderous  wood. 

Or  lightly  tripp’d,  or  folemn  ltood  ; 

And  oft,  retreating  from  the  view. 

Betray’d,  at  diflance,  beauties  new  : 

While  gleaming  o’er  the  crifped  bowers 
Rich  fpires  arofe,  and  fparkling  towers. 

If  bound  on  fervice  new  to  go. 

The  mailer  of  the  magic  (how,  ) 

His  tranfitory  charm  withdrew, 

Away  th’illufive  landfcape  flew: 

Dun  clouds  obfcur’d  the  groves  of  gold. 

Blue  lightning  fmote  the  blooming  mold; 

In  vifionary  glory  rear’d, 

The  gorgeous  caflle  difappear’d ; 

And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
Ufurp’d  the  wifard’s  proud  domain* 

The  Ode  written  at  Vale-Royal  Abbey  in  Chefhire  is  much 
in  the  fly le  and  manner  of  the  Churchyard  Elegy,  and  appears 
to  be  modelled  upon  it  ;  yet  it  wants  the  fimplicity  of  the  lat¬ 
ter;  but  that,  poffibly,  the  magnificence  of  the  fubjedt  would 
not  eafily  allow. 

Our  Author  feems,  alfo,  to  have  had  Mr.  Gray  in  his  eye 
when  he  wrote  his  Odes,  entitled,  the  Crufade ,  and  the  Grave 
of  Kv:g  Arthur  ;  for  they  are  much  in  the  wild  and  wizard  Brains 
of  his  Cambrian  lyre.  The  gieat  poet,  probably,  thought  this 
kind  of  minftrelfy  beft  adapted  to  exprefs  the  magic  myfteries 
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and  romantic  enthufiafm  of  the  times  he  defcribes.  We  do 
hot  think  thefe  Odes  inferior  to  Mr.  Gray’s.  At  the  fame  time 
they  have  more  perfpicuity.  Some  pretty  original  Sonnets  fol¬ 
low,  but  vve  mull— p/eal  no  more. 


Art.  IV.  An  EJ/ay  on  the  Application  of  Natural  Hifory  to  Poetry.  Bv 
J.  Aikin.  i2mo.  2  s.  6  d.  fewed.  Warrington,  printed  for 
Johnfon  in  London.  1777. 

THE  natural  alliance  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts, 
though  extremely  obvious,  has  not  been  fufficiently  at¬ 
tended  to  by  artills.  Relying  too  much  upon  the  native  powers, 
of  which  they  are,  or  imagine  themfelves  to  be,  poffeffed,  they 
have  feldom  taken  due  care  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which 
is  requifite  to  provide  materials  for  the  difplay  of  genius  and  to 
regulate  its  exertions.  Hence  it  fo  frequently  happens  that 
great  abilities  are  injudicioufly  employed  upon  improper  fub- 
jedts,  and  that  in  productions  which  bear  the  evident  traces  of 
a  mafterly  hand,  we  meet  with  incongruities  and  deviations 
from  truth  and  nature,  which  are  no  inconfiderable  diminution 
of  their  merit. 

In  none  of  the  fine  Arts  is  the  utility  of  extenfive  and  va¬ 
rious  knowledge  more  apparent  than  in  poetry.  It  being  the 
province  of  the  poet  to  colled!  and  combine  images  from  every 
quarter,  it  muft  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  him  to  be  capable 
of  furveying  the  feveral  fields  of  nature  with  an  accurate  and 
fcientific  eye.  It  is  by  this  means  alone  that  poetical  compo- 
fition  can  be  fufHciently  diverfified  to  give  it  the  charm  of  no¬ 
velty  :  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  imputed  to  the  negledl  of  this 
application  of  fcience,  more  than  to  any  real  deficiency  of  poeti¬ 
cal  genius  in  thd  prefent  age,  that  in  modern  poetry  we  fee  fo 
much  reafon  to  complain  of  a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fame 
images  clad  almofl  in  the  fame  language. 

This  general  idea  is  illuftrated  at  large  in  the  prefent  eiTay, 
fo  far  as  refpedls  that  extenfive  branch  of  fcience,  Natural  Hif- 
tory.  The  ingenious  Writer,  with  that  happy  union  of  folid 
judgment  and  elegant  taile  which  charadlerifes  his  works,  has 
Ihewn,  by  a  number  of  well  chofen  examples,  that  the  want  of 
a  minute  attention  to  the  objedls  of  nature,  has  occafioned  a 
famenefs  of  thought  and  expreffion  in  poetical  defcriptions, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  fervile  imitation,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  confufed,  obfcure,  incongruous  and  falfe  delineations  of 
nature.  This  latter  obfervation  our  Author  thus  illufirates  : 

c  The  genius  of  the  eaftern  poets,  bold,  ardent,  and  preci¬ 
pitate,  was  peculiarly  averfe  to  precifion  and  accuracy.  Hur¬ 
ried  away  by  the  warm  emotions  arifing  from  an  idea  forcibly 
imprefied  upon  their  minds,  they  often  feem  entirely  to  lofe 
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light  of  the  train  of  thought  which  the  propofed  fubjeft  would 
Teem  naturally  to  fuggelt.  Hence  their  defcriptions,  however 
animated  and  linking  in  certain  points,  are  feldom  full  and 
diilinft  enough  to  form  accurate  reprefentations.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  cite  thofe  highly  celebrated  zoological  paintings  in  the 
book  of  Job  in  confirmation  of  this  remark.  In  all  of  thefe  it 
is  found,  that  home  one  property  of  the  animal,  which  it  indeed 
poffeffes  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  not  exclufively,  gives  the 
leading  tone  to  the  defcription,  and  occupies  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  poet,  to  the  neglect  of  every  minuter,  though  per¬ 
haps  more  difcriminating  circumfiance.  Thus,  the  foie  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  horfe  which  is  dwelt  upon,  is  his  courage  in  war. 
This,  indeed,  is  pictured  with  great  force  and  fublimity  ;  but  by 
images,  many  of  which  are  equally  applicable  to  any  other  war¬ 
like  creature.  Even  the  noble  exprelfion  of  “  his  neck  being 
cloathed  with  thunder,”  is  not  fo  finely  defcriptive,  becaufe  it 
is  lefs  appropriated,  than  the  “  luxuriat  toris  animofum  petius” 
of  Virgil ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  can  fcarcely  agree  with 
Mr.  Warton  in  preferring  the  paffage,  <c  He  fvvalloweth  the 
ground  with  fiercenefs  and  rage,  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is 
the  found  of  the  trumpet,”  to  the  lines 

Stare  loco  nefeit ;  ?nicai  auribus ,  13  iremlt  artus  ; 

Colleftumque  premens  vdlvit  fuh  naribus  ignem . 

c  The  indiffin&nefs  of  moft  of  the  other  defcriptions  in  this 
book  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  different  opinions  enter¬ 
tained  by  critics  concerning  the  animals  which  the  writer  in¬ 
tended.  Thus,  the  behemoth  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the 
elephant,  by  others  the  hippopotamus.  The  reem,  abfurdly 
in  our  verfion  rendered  the  unicorn,  is  varioufly  interpreted  the 
rhinoceros,  urus,  oryx,  and  bifon.  What  is  more  extraordinary, 
the  leviathan,  to  which  a  whole  chapter  is  appropriated,  has, 
with  almoft  equal  plaufibility,  been  maintained  to  be  the  whale 
and  the  crocodile— a  fifli,  2nd  an  amphibious  quadruped.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  alleged,  that  the  defign  of  the  poet  in  this 
place,  which  was  to  inculcate  fublime  ideas  of  the  Divine 
power  and  majefty  from  confiderations  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
works,  and  fentiments  of  humiliation  from  the  comparifon  of 
human  flrength  and  courage  to  thofe  of  other  creatures,  did  not 
require,  or  even  admit  of  minutenefs  in  zoological  defcription. 
Still,  however,  fuch  want  of  precifion  in  the  great  outlines  of 
his  figures,  muff  be  imputed  to  the  prevalence  of  a  chara£terif- 
tic  manner,  rather  than  to  the  decifion  of  the  judgment. 

4  This  fault,  if  vve  may  venture  to  call  it  fo,  to  which  the 
Oriental  writers,  from  the  peculiar  caff  of  their  genius,  and  an 
exuberance  of  that  fire  which  confhtutes  the  very  effence  of 
poetry,  were  liable,  is  not,  however,  that  againft  which  it  is 
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neceflary  to  caution  a  modern  poet.  Want  of  knowledge,  at¬ 
tention,  or  difcernment,  have  occaftoned  thofe  failures  which 
the  following  inftances  are  meant  to  exemplify. 

4  Lucan,  a  poet  much  more  converfant  with  the  fchools  of 
rhetoricians  than  with  the  works  of  nature,  has  contrived  to 
fhew  great  ignorance  in  a  clofe  and  fervile  copy  from  Virgil, 
That  writer  defcribes  with  admirable  truth  and  nature  thofe  pre- 
fages  of  an  impending  ftorm  which  appear  in  the  actions  of  cer¬ 
tain  animals.  Among  the  reft  he  mentions  that  of  the  heron’s 
leaving  its  accuftomed  hauivs  in  the  marfhes,  and  fearing  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air.  This  circumftance  is  thus  varied  in 
the  reprefentation  by  Lucan  : 

- - aufa  volar e 

Ardea  fublimis ,  penned  confija  natanti , 

44  The  heron  dares  to  fly  on  high,  trufting  to  its  fwimming 
feather.” 

4  He  feems  to  have  concluded  that  the  heron,  as  a  fowl  con¬ 
verfant  with  water,  mud  be  a  fwimmer  ;  whereas  every  one  in 
the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  bird  knows  that  it 
takes  its  prey  only  by  wading,  for  which  its  long  legs  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted.  Some  of  his  commentators,  indeed,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  free  him  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  the  epithet  44  fwimming  feather’5  was  intended  to 
denote  that  eafy  motion  of  a  bird  through  the  air  which  has  of¬ 
ten  been  refembled  to  failing  or  fwimming.  But  from  the 
tohole  turn  of  the  paflage,  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  Lucan, 
meant  to  improve  upon  his  original  by  one  of  thofe  antitheti¬ 
cal  points  which,  on  all  occafions,  he  fo  much  delights  to  in¬ 
troduce:  the  images  of  flying  and  fwimming  are  therefore  fet 
in  oppofition  to  each  other;  and  unlefs  the  latter  be  employed 
in  its  Ample  Agniflcation,  the  words  46  daring”  and  44  trufting” 
are  not  at  all  applicable,  Were  even  the  other  explanation 
admitted,  the  fmooth  fwimming  motion  would  very  ill  apply  to 
a  bird  which  is  remarkable  for  its  heavy  and  laborious  flight. 

4  His  variation  of  another  circumftatice,  in  the  fame  paffage, 
is  equally  erroneous.  To  the  crow,  which  Virgil  defcribes  as 
{talking  folitary  over  the  dry  fands,  he  alfo  attributes  the  adlion 
which  that  poet  rightly  appropriates  to  water  fowl,  of  dafliing 
the  water  over  its  body  before  ftormy  weather. 

-  -  ■  —  caput  Jpargens  undis ,  velut  occupet  hnbrem , 

Injlabili  grejfu  metiiur  litora  cornix. 

4  Mr.  Warton’s  tranflation  of  Virgil,  though  in  general  ex¬ 
tremely  chafte  and  corredf,  affords  one  inftance  of  ftmiiar  error 
in  deviating  from  the  original  : 

Behold  for  thee  the  neighb’ring  naiad  crops 
The  violet  pale,  and  poppy’s  fragrant  tops. 

z  3 
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‘  The  epithet  fragrant  is  the  tranflator’s  addition  $  and  an 
improper  one  j  fince  that  plant  has  only  a  faint  difagreeable 
odour, 

«  A  miflake,  different  in  kind,  fmce  it  relates  to  time  rather 
than  to  quality,  yet  refembling  in  fubje£t,  appears  in  Pope’s 
firft  paftoral.  The  rofe  is  reprefented  as  blowing  along  with  the 
crocus  and  violet ;  though,  in  reality,  fome  months  intervene 
betwixt  their  flowering  : 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  vi'let  glow, 

Here  weflern  winds  on  breathing  rofes  blow. 

6  Manilius,  in  a  fhort  defcription  of  Africa,  has  improperly 
introduced  the  peaceful  and  innoxious  elephant  into  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  fierce  and  venomous  animals  which  infeft  that  tor- 
rid  region  : 

Huic  varias  pefles ,  diverfaque  membra  feraruin , 

ConceJJit  bellis  natura  infejla  futuris  ; 

JAorrendos  angues ,  habitaiaque  membra  venenoy 
Et  mortis  partus^  viventia  crimina  ten  re  ; 

Et  vajlos  elephantes  habet ,  faevofque  leonesy 

In  peenas  feecunda  fuas ,  parit  borrida  tellus.  Aftron.  lib.  4. 

c  Mr.  Creech,  in  his  tranflation  of  this  paflage,  has  aggravated 
this  impropriety  almofl:  to  ridicule,  by  coupling  the  lion  and 
elephant  in  one  adtion,  entirely  unfuitable  to  the  latter. 

Here  nature,  angry  with  mankind,  prepares 
Strange  monllers,  inftruments  of  future  wars ; 

Here  fnakes,  thofe  cells  of  poifon,  take  their  birth, 

Thofe  living  crimes  and  grievance  of  the  earth  ; 

Fruitful  in  its  own  plagues,  the  defert  fhore 
Hears  elephants  and  frightful  lions  roar. 

5  Shakefpeare,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  gives  the 
following  beautiful  lines  to  the  banifhed  Valentine  : 

Here  I  can  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  diftrefles,  and  record  my  woes. 

*  The  plaintive  character  of  the  nightingale  renders  its  in- 
trodu&ion  pleafing  and  proper ;  but  Congreve,  in  a  paflage  ap¬ 
parently  imitated  from  this,  has  fpoiled  the  image  by  tranf- 
ferring  it  to  the  lark,  whofe  chara&er  is  always  cheerful  and 
Uprightly : 

The  morning  lark  to  mine  accords  his  note. 

And  tunes  to  my  dillrefs  his  warbling  throat. 

*  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  the  leviathan  of  Job  is 
yarioufly  underftood  by  critics  for  the  whale  and  the  crocodile. 
Both  thefe  animals  are  remarkable  for  the  fmallnefs  of  their  eyes 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  Thofe  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  are  indeed  faid  to  be  extremely  piercing  out  of  the  wa- 
|er  j  in  which  fenfe,  therefore,  the  poet’s  expreflion  that  “  its 
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eyes  are  like  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning, ”  can  only  be  ap¬ 
plicable.  Dr.  Young,  however,  in  his  paraphrafe  on  this  part 
of  Job,  describing  the  crocodile  as  the  animal  intended  in  the 
original,  has  given  the  image  an  erroneous  reference  to  the 
magnitude,  rather  than  the  brightnefs  of  its  eye  : 

Large  is  his  front;  and  when  his  burnifh’d  eyes 
Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  feems  to  rile.,3> 

Mr.  Aikin  next  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  thofe  falfe  repre- 
fentations  of  nature,  which  are  grounded  on  ancient  error  or 
fable,  and  judicioufly  obferves  that  in  the  defcription  of  natu¬ 
ral  objetfts,  every  fabulous  image  Should  be  avoided. 

Having  fhown  that  the  accurate  and  Scientific  knowledge  of 
nature  would  obviate  many  of  the  defers  ufually  difcoverable 
in  poetical  compofitions,  the  Author  goes  on  to  exhibit  the 
beauties  which  the  poet  may  derive  from  natural,  and  chiefly 
from  animated  objects.  In  this  part  of  the  work  he  has  judi- 
cioufly  feleifted  paffages  from  the  poets,  particularly  Virgil, 
Milton,  and  Thomfon,  to  illuftrate  the  application  of  images 
drawn  from  natural  hiftory  to  the  purpofes  of  Ample  defcrip¬ 
tion  ;  after  which  he  quotes  Several  Amilies  from  Homer  as  in- 
ftances  of  the  ufe  of  natural  images  in  the  Agures  of  comparison. 
Thefe  quotations,  though  numerous,  appear  neceflary  to  efta- 
blifh  the  leading  Sentiment  of  the  Eflay  ;  and  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  remarks,  which  at  once  diScover  a  Solid  judgment 
and  a  correct  tafte. 

In  order  to  Ihevv  that  the  fources  which  natural  hiftory  af¬ 
fords  for  poetical  defcription,  are  yet  open  and  unexhaufted,  the 
Writer  enumerates  many  natural  objedfs  and  incidents,  which, 
though  highly  pidfurefque,  have  not  hitherto  been  taken  notice 
of  by  the  poets.  Several  of  thefe  are  feledfed  from  Pliny’s  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory,  and  from  the  relations  of  modern  travellers.  But 
the  chief  materials  for  this  part  of  the  deftgn  are  drawn  from 
Mr.  Pennant’s  Britifh  Zoology,  to  which  Mr.  Aikin  acknow¬ 
ledges  himfelf  indebted  for  the  original  idea  of  his  Eflay. 

*  Were  a  Second  Thomfon,  fays  our  Author,  to  arife  among 
us,  he  might  derive  Several  pleafing  additions  to  the  rural 
Scenery  and  poetical  calendar  of  this  country  from  the  work 
already  So  often  referred  to,  Mr.  Pennant’s  Britifh  Zoology. 
Some  of  the  circumftances  which  I  Shall  feledf  from  it,  are  fo 
exactly  Suited  to  the  manner  of  that  admirable  poet,  that  we 
may  be  aflured  he  would  have  made  ufe  of  them,  had  they  oc¬ 
curred  to  his  mind. 

Among  the  flgns  which  announce  the  very  earlieft  approach 
of  Spring,  he  would  have  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  inter- 
efting  and  picfturefque  Agure  of  the  miflel  thrufh,  the  largeft  of 
our  longftersj  concerning  which  Mr.  Pennant  acquaints  us* 

Z  4  that 
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that  cc  it  begins  its  fong,  which  is  very  fine,  fitting  on  the  fum- 
mit  of  a  high  tree,  very  early  in  the  fpring,  often  with  the  new 
year,  in  blowing  fhowery  weather  ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of 
Hampfhire  call  it  the  {lorm-cock.” 

‘  We  have  feen  how  exquifitely  Thomfon  has  painted  a  hot 
fummer’s  noon,  by  a  group  of  animals  oppreffed  with  languor 
under  the  beams  of  a  meridian  fun.  Were  the  inftant  of  time 
changed,  and  the  effects  of  a  lefs  overpowering  heat  to  be  re- 
prefented,  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  iandfkip  might  be  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  fox,  which  “  in  warm  weather  will  quit  its  habita¬ 
tion  for  the  fake  of  balking  in  the  fun,  or  to  enjoy  the  frefh 
air  ;  but  then  it  rarely  lies  expofed,  but  chufes  fome  thick  brake, 
and  generally  of  gor fe,  that  it  may  reft  fecure  from  furprize. 
Crows,  magpies,  and  other  birds,  who  confider  the  fox  as  their 
common  enemy,  will  often,  by  their  notes  of  anger,  point  out 
its  retreat.” 

6  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  the  very  curious  (Econo¬ 
my  of  the  decoys  for  wild  ducks  ftiould  have  efcaped  Thom- 
fon’s  notice  :  the  marfhy  wooded  folitudes  in  which  they  are 
placed  ;  the  art  with  which  they  are  conftrudted  ;  the  wonder¬ 
ful  inftindt  which  renders  thefe  creatures  capable  of  being  taught 
to  be  the  crafty  betrayers  of  their  companions ;  the  furprize 
and  ftruggle  of  the  ftrangers  on  finding  themfelves  unexpectedly 
entrapped,  would  all  together  afford  copious  matter  as  well  tor 
fentiment  as  defeription.  A  circumftance  relating  to  them, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Pennant,  would  be  a  pleafing  and  entirely 
new  objedl  in  an  evening  pidlure.  “  As  foon  as  the  evening 
jets  in,  the  decoy  rifes  (as  they  term  it)  and  the  wild  fowl  feed 
during  night.  If  the  evening  is  frill,  the  noife  of  their  wings, 
during  their  flight,  is  heard  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is  a  pleaf¬ 
ing,  though  rather  melancholy  found.” 

6  The  agreeable  ufe  Mr.  Jago  has  made  of  the  migration  of 
fwallows,  was  juft  now  remarked.  The  moral  plan  of  his 
poem  rendered  it  lefs  proper  to  enter  minutely  into  the  natural 
part  of  the  phenomenon;  but  adeferiptive  poet  might  greatly 
improve  the  pidlure  from  Mr.  Pennant’s  article  on  that  fubjedh 
With  what  pleafing  and  picturefque  circumftances  are  the  de¬ 
parture  and  return  of  the  fwallows  reprefented  in  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  relations  !  tc  Mr.  White  (a  clergyman  of  Selborne, 
Hants)  on  Michaelmas  1768,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
ocular  proof  of  what  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  an  adlual  mi¬ 
gration  of  fwallows.  Travelling  that  morning  very  early  be¬ 
tween  his  houfe  and  the  coaft,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
he  was  environed  with  a  thick  fog;  but  on  a  large  wild  heath 
the  mi  ft  began  to  break,  and  difeovered  to  him  numberlefs 
(wallows,  cluftered  on  the  {landing  bullies,  as  if  they  had  roofted 
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there  :  as  foon  as  the  fun  burft  out,  they  were  inftantly  on 
the  wing,  and  with  an  eafy  and  placid  flight,  proceeded  towards 
the  Tea.” 

4<  Returning  home,  fays  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  as  I  came  into  founding  in  our  Channel,  a  great  flock 
of  fwallows  came  and  fettled  on  all  my  rigging  ;  every  rope 
was  covered  ;  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  fwarm  of  bees; 
the  decks  and  carving  were  filled  with  them.  They  feemed  ai- 
moft  famifhed  and  fpent,  and  were  Only  feathers  and  bones ; 
but  being  recruited  with  a  night’s  reft,  took  their  flight  in  the 
morning.” 

4  The  migration  of  birds  in  general,  is  indeed  a  fertile  fource 
of  tbofe  uncommon  and  even  fublime  ideas  which  are  eflentiai 
to  poetry.  What  more  admirable  than  that  fecret  impulle 
which  incites  every  individual  of  a  whole  fpecies  to  crofs  im- 
menfe  feas  and  tradfs  of  land  in  fearch  of  a  fecure  retreat  againfl: 
unknown  impending  evils  !  What  more  beautiful  than  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  afl'embling  and  flight  !  What  more  aftonifhing  than 
their  prodigious  numbers  when  congregated  for  this  purpofe  ! 
46  T  have  feen,  fays  Linnaeus,  the  furface  of  the  Calix  (a  river 
in  Lapland)  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days  and  nights,  entirely 
covered  with  ducks,  pafling  towards  the  fea  on  their  fouthern 
journey,  exceeding  in  number  the  armies  of  Xerxes,  fo  that  I 
could  not  have  imagined  that  fuch  a  multitude  of  birds  ever 
exifted.” 

After  thefe  extradls  it  will  be  unnecefiary  to  fay  any  thing 
farther  to  engage  the  attention  of  our  Readers  to  this  pleafing 
and  truly  claflical  performance. 


/ 

Art.  V.  Dr.  Watson  V  Hiflory  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  King 

of  Spain ,  concluded. 

HAVING  already  fully  exprefTed  our  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  this  work,  it  only  remains  that  we  make 
fuch  further  extracts  from  it,  as  (hall  at  once  afford  our  Readers 
fome  entertainment,  and  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  con¬ 
cerning  its  merit.  Out  of  the  great  variety  of  valuable  mate¬ 
rials  which  offer  themfelves  to  our  notice,  we  fnali  make  no 
apology  for  feledting  the  following  long  but  interefting  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  fiege  of  Leyden. 

4  In  order  to  form  a  juft  conception  of  the  operations  of  this 
memorable  fiege,  it  is  necefiary  to  remember  that  Leyden  lies 
in  a  low  fituation,  in  the  midft  of  a  labyrinth  of  rivulets  and 
canals.  The  city  was  large  and  populous  ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  the  fiege,  was  furrounded  with  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  ftrong 
wall,  flanked  with  baftions.  That  branch  of  the  Rhine  which 
ftill  retains  its  ancient  name,  pafles  through  the  middle  of  it ; 

and 
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and  frem  this  flream  fuch  an  infinity  of  canals  are  derived,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the  water  or  the  land  pofiefles  the 
greater  fpace.  By  thefe  canals,  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
ftands  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  fmall  iflands,  united 
together  by  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  {lone- bridges,  that  are 
equally  fubfervient  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  inhabitants.  Leyden  is  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
hours  journey  from  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  Gouda,  and  only  a 
little  farther  from  Rotterdam  on  the  one  hand,  and  Haerlem  on 
the  other.  On  account  of  its  fituation,  as  well  as  on  its  own 
account,  it  was  deemed  a  place  of  the  firfl:  importance,  and  a 
prize  worthy  of  all  the  ardour  which  was  difplayed  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties. 

*  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  received  notice  of  the 
Governor’s  intention  to  renew  the  fiege,  communicated  his  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  citizens  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  furnifh  them- 
felves  with  {lores  of  provifions,  and  to  fend  out  of  the  town  all 
fuch  perfons  as  would  be  ufelefs  in  defending  it.  They  were 
not  fufficiently  attentive  to  thefe  injunctions.  The  Prince  com¬ 
plained  of  their  remiflnefs,  and  informed  them,  that  for  three 
months  at  lead  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  States  to 
raife  the  fiege. 

4  To  retard  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  he  ordered  ten 
companies  of  Englifh  adventurers,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Edward  CheAer,  to  take  pofleflion  of  two  forts,  one  at  the 
fbice  of  Gouda,  and  the  other  at  the  village  of  Alphen,  by 
which  the  enemy  mud  pafs  in  their  way  to  the  city.  Thefe 
troops  did  not  anfwer  the  expectation  which  William  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  their  behaviour.  The  five  companies  which  were 
placed  at  the  fluice  of  Gouda,  after  a  fliort  refidance,  betook 
xhemfeives  to  flight ;  and  the  other  five,  after  a  fkirmifh  in  which 
noperfon  fell  on  either  fide,  bafely  imitated  the  example  of  their 
countrymen,  and  retired  under  the  walls  of  Leyden.  Thecitizens, 
who  from  their  ramparts  had  beheld  their  ignominious  beha¬ 
viour,  and  fufpeCled  them  of  treachery,  refufed  to  admit  them 
within  the  town.  The  Englifh  afcribed  their  condudl  to  the 
infufficiency  of  the  fortifications  which  they  had  been  appointed 
to  defend  ;  but  not  being  able  to  wipe  out  the  fufpicion  enter¬ 
tained  of  their  fidelity,  they  all  deferted  to  the  enemy,  but  a 
few  whom  the  people  of  Leyden  received  with  open  arms. 

4  The  Prince  of  Orange  having  intended  that  the  Englifh 
forces,  after  being  obliged  to  quit  their  firfl  flations,  fhould 
have  retired  into  the  town,  had  not  provided  any  other  troops 
to  defend  it.  The  inhabitants  were  therefore  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  trufting  for  their  defence  to  their  own  valour  and 
ccnduCt  :  a  drcumflance,  which  at  firfl:  had  not  a  formidable 
afpeCt,  but  which  in  the  end  proved  the  caufe  of  their  preferva- 
4  _  tion : 
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tion  ;  fince  it  was  thereby  much  longer  before  they  were  re¬ 
duced  by  famine  than  it  would  have  been,  if  befides  themfelves 
they  had  had  a  numerous  garrifon  to  fupport. 

*  The  government  of  Leyden  was  committed  on  this  occa- 
fion  to  Janus  Douza,  a  perfon  of  noble  birth  ;  and  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  by  his  poetical  productions.  By  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  his  eloquence,  this  illuftrious  patriot  kindled  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  fuch  a  zeal  for  liberty,  and  fo 
great  an  abhorrence  of  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  as  rendered  them 
fuperior  to  every  diftrefs,  and  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  their 
want  of  military  {kill.  They  muft  however  have  been  found  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  if  Valdez,  the  Spanifh  commander, 
to  whom  Requefens  committed  the  condudt  of  the  fiege,  had 
pulhed  his  operations  with  proper  vigour,  he  muft  certainly 
have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  town.  But  whether  he  wanted 
to  fave  his  men,  and  to  carry  his  end  without  bloodfned  j  or 
defpaired,  with  the  fkill  and  force  which  he  poffeft'ed,  to  be 
able  to  reduce  fo  ftrong  a  place  by  fack  and  ftorm,  he  did  not 
think  of  any  other  expedient  for  fubduing  it,  but  that  of  block¬ 
ing  it  up  on  all  Tides,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  fupplies. 
To  this  one  point  all  his  operations  were  directed.  By  a  cir¬ 
cular  chain  of  more  than  fixty  forts,  which  communicated  with 
each  other,  and  ran  quite  round  the  city,  he  invefted  it  on  every 
fide,  and  not  only  rendered  it  impoftible  to  introduce  fupplies, 
but  even  cut  off  all  intelligence  between  the  befieged  and  their 
friends  in  the  other  cities,  except  what  was  conveyed  by  pigeons, 
in  the  manner  to  which  the  Proteftants  had  recourfe  during  the 
blockade  of  Haerlem. 

6  By  one  of  the  forts  called  Lammen,  the  befieged  having 
been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  pafturing  their  cattle  in  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  they  Tallied  out  with  great  fury  upon 
the  Spaniards,  and  almoft  got  poffeftion  of  the  fort ;  but  after 
an  obftinate  and  bloody  conteft,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to 
retire.  The  Spaniards  fortified  themfelves  in  that  ftation  more 
flrongly  than  before;  and  the  befieged  now  defpaired  of  being 
able,  either  in  that  or  any  other  quarter,  to  remove  them  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  city.  Inftead  of  this,  they  appre¬ 
hended  daily  their  nearer  approach  to  it ;  and  expeCted  they 
would  foon  open  their  batteries,  in  order  to  prepare  for  taking 
it  by  ftorm.  This  belief  ferved  to  quicken  the  inhabitants ;  and 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  were  employed  day  and  night, 
without  ceafing,  in  {Lengthening  the  fortifications.  An  ac¬ 
count  was  taken  of  the  ftock  of  provifions  within  the  town; 
and,  in  order  to  make  ;t  hold  out  as  long  as  pofiible,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  hufband  it  betimes.  They  were  perpetually  exhorting 
and  animating  each  other,  and  expatiating  upon  the  cruelty 
and  perfidy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unworthy  fate  of  the 

people 
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people  of  Zutphen,  Haerlem,  and  other  places,  who  had  trufted 
to  their  faith  and  mercy.  When  they  were  loir  itea  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  by  Lanoy,  De  Lique,  and  other  natives  of 
the  Low  Countries  ;  they  made  anfwer  in  the  words  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Latin  poet,  FiJluiam  dulce  canit  volucrem  dum  deapit 
auceps. 

‘To  other  letters,  in  which  they  were  deiired  to  reflect  on 
the  mifery  to  which  they  muft  ere  long  be  reduced,  they  re¬ 
plied,  that  they  had,  upon  the  moft  mature  confideration,  re¬ 
solved  rather  to  die  of  hunger,  or  to  perifli  with  their  wives 
and  children  in  the  flames  of  the  city,  kindled  by  their  own 
hands,  than  lubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards. 

‘  That  milery  which,  during  the  Arid  two  months  of  the  liege 
exifted  only  in  idea,  was  at  laft  realized.  Their  whole  ftock 
of  ordinary  proviiions  being  confumed,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  flefn  of  dogs  and  horfes.  Great  numbers  died 
of  want ;  and  many  by  the  ufe  of  this  unnatural  food.  The 
refolution  of  the  people  at  length  began  to  fail,  and  they  now 
believed  their  prefent  calamities  to  be  fuperior  even  to  thofe 
they  ihould  experience  under  the  Spanilh  government.  Some 
of  them  conceived  a  defign  to  deliver  up  the  town,  and  formed 
a  fecret  aflbeiation  for  this  purpofe.  But  their  plot  being  de- 
tedded,  means  were  taken  to  prevent  them  from  putting  it  in 
execution.  A  great  number  of  people  having  come  one  day  in 
a  tumultuous  manner  to  a  magiftrate  whofe  name  was  Adrian, 
exclaiming  that  he  ought  either  to  give  them  food,  or  deliver 
the  town  'into  the  hands  o;  the  enemy  :  <s  I  have  folemnly 
fvvotn,  he  replied,  that  I  will  never  furrender  myfelf,  or  my 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious  Spaniard  ;  and  I 
will  fooner  die  than  violate  my  oath  I  have  no  food,  elfe  I 
would  give  it  you.  But  if  my  death  can  be  of  ufe  to  you, 
take,  tear  me  in  pieces,  and  devour  me  ;  I  {hall  die  with  fatif- 
fadbion,  if  I  know  that  by  my  death  I  {hall  for  one  moment  re¬ 
lieve  you  from  your  direful  neceflity.” 

«  By  this  extraordinary  anfwer,  the  people,  flruck  with  afto- 
fiifhment,  were  filenced,  and  their  fury  was  for  fome  time  ap¬ 
pealed  . 

6  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  mifery  to  which  the  befieged  were  reduced,  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  accomplifh  their  relief.  He  had 
already  collected  large  fupplies  of  provifions ;  but  could  not, 
with  all  his  activity  and  addrefs,  raife  a  fufticient  force  to  open 
p  paffage  into  the  city.  When  he  found  that  the  fituation  of 
the  befieged  would  not  admit  of  longer  delay,  he  convened  an 
afiembiy  of  the  States  of  the  province.  The  Deputies,  after 
confidering  the  (Length  of  the  enemy,  and  the  amount  of  their 
own  forces,  perceived  it  to  be  impracticable  to  relieve  the  be¬ 
fieged. 
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fjcged,  cither  by  land,  or  by  the  river  and  canals;  they  there¬ 
fore  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient,  which  was  didated  by  de- 
fpair,  and  was  the  only  one  at  prefent  in  their  power  to  employ. 
They  refolved  to  avail  themfelves,  againft  the  Spaniards,  01  that 
furious  element,  from  which  their  country  had  often  (ufFer-d 
the  mod  dreadful  devaluation  ;  to  open  their  Unices,  to  break, 
down  the  dykes  of  the  Maefe  and  the  IfleJ,  and  by  thus  laying 
all  the  country  round  Leyden  under  water,  to  get  accefs  to  the 
befieged  with  their  fleet.  Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  ideas  of  this  people  than  fuch  a  refolution.  To  drain  their 
lands,  to  exclude  the  water,  and  preferve  their  dykes,  were 
then,  as  they  are  Hill,  objects  to  the  Dutch  of  almoft  continual 
attention,  and  which  coft  them  annually  an  immenfe  expence. 
But  they  were  at  prefent  animated  by  ohjedts  {fill  more  import¬ 
ant  and  interefting,  and  their  love  of  liberty,  joined  to  their 
dread  of  Popery  and  the  Spanifh  yoke,  prevailed  over  every 
other  confideration.  The  damage,  which  it  was  fuppofed  would 
arife  from  the  meafure  adopted,  was  eftimated  at  fix  hundred 
thoufand  guilders.  But  they  confldered,  that  if  the  Spaniards 
Ihould  fucceed  in  their  prefent  enterprize,  not  only  the  region 
to  be  overflowed,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  province,  would  fall 
under  their  fubje&ion.’  This  the  ftates  regarded  as  infinitely 
worfe  than  either  poverty  or  death;  and  in  their  prefent  difpo- 
fition,  they  would  have  chofen  to  ruin  the  country  altogether, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
held  in  fuch  abhorrence.  They  were  now  employed  in  the  de¬ 
molition  of  thofe  mounds,  upon  which  their  exiftence  as  a  na¬ 
tion  depends,  with  a  degree  of  induftrv  and  ardour,  equal  to 
that  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  employ  in  repairing  them, 
after  the  ravages  of  an  inundation, 

6  The  water,  after  its  barriers  were  removed,  diftufed  itfelf 
over  all  the  adjacent  fields;  and,  in  a  few  days,  almoft  the 
whole  region  which  lies  between  Rotterdam,  Gouda,  Delft, 
and  Leyden,  was  overflowed.  The  Spaniards  were  thrown  at 
firft  into  the  utmoft  dread  and  terror;  but  when  they  under- 
ftood  the  caufe  of  this  unexpected  inundation,  and  obferved  that 
the  water  did  not  rife  above  a  certain  height,  they  recovered  from 
their  aftonifnment.  They  were  obliged  to  abandon  fuch  of 
their  forts  as  were  fituated  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  to  retire 
to  thofe  which  flood  higher;  however,  of  thefe  laft,  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  keep  pofleflion,  and  to  continue  the  blockade,  till 
the  famine,  which  they  knew  raged  in  the  town  with  dreadful 
fury,  fhould  conquer  the  obftinacy  of  the  citizens,  and  bring 
the  liege  to  a  conclufion. 

‘  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  mean  time,  was  employed 
with  the  utmoft  diligence  in  preparing  every  thing  neceflary  to 
fecure  the  fuccefsfui  execution  of  his  intended  purpofe.  He 
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ordered  to  be  built,  at  Rotterdam  and  other  places,  near  two' 
hundred  flat-bottomed  veflels,  having  each  of  them  ten,  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  fixteen  oars  ;  and  thefe  he  mounted  with  guns, 
and  manned  with  eight  hundred  Zealanders  ;  a  rude  and  favage, 
but  a  brave  and  determined  band,  animated  at  once  by  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  and  the  moft  implacable  hatred  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  whole  appearance  was  rendered  horrid  by  the  fears 
of  innumerable  wounds,  which  they  had  received  in  their  late 
naval  engagements.  They  were  brought  from  the  fleet  by 
Boiflbt,  the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
prefent  enterprize  was  committed. 

c  With  fuch  of  the  veflels  as  were  already  equipped,  Boiflbt 
left  Delft  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  directed  his 
courfe  towards  Leyden.  But  the  water  had  not  as  yet  rifen  to 
a  fufficient  height ;  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  int 
which  only  there  was  a  proper  depth  of  water,  were  fo  ftrongly 
fortified,  as  to  render  his  approach  to  the  city  impracticable. 
From  fome  of  their  forts  he  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  retire,  but 
others  were  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  withftand  his  moft  vigorous 
attacks.  In  order  to  avoid  thefe,  he  continued  to  break  down 
more  dykes  as  he  advanced,  and,  in  his  progrefs,  had  feveral 
bloody  engagements  with  the  enemy.  The  blockade,  however, 
remained  flill  as  clofe  as  ever.  Boiflbt  began  to  be  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  the  iflue.  Heaven  feemed  not  to  favour  his  defign.  The 
north  wind  continued  much  longer  than  had  been  ever  known 
at  the  prefent  feafon,  and  retarded  the  water  in  its  afeent.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  when  Boiflbt  entered  upon  his  expedition, 
had  been  confined  to  his  chamber  by  a  dangerous  illnefs.  He 
was  now  recovered,  and  came  to  vifit  the  Admiral’s  difpofition 
of  his  fhips,  which  he  found  to  be  exadily  conformable  to  the 
directions  which  the  States  had  given  him  ;  but  their  defign, 
the  Prince  perceived,  mud:  prove  abortive,  and  all  their  labour 
and  expence  be  loft,  unlefs  the  wind  fhould  change  foon  to 
another  quarter,  and  the  autumnal  tides  rife  as  ufual. 

4  With  extreme  impatience  they  now  expeCted  the  approach 
of  thefe  tides,  which  are  commonly  the  fubjedt  of  dread  and 
terror  to  the  Hollanders.  The  fituation  of  the  befieged  was 
become  the  moft  deplorable  and  defperate.  During  feven  weeks 
there  had  not  been  a  morfel  of  bread  within  the  city ;  and  the 
only  food  had  been  the  roots  of  herbs  and  weeds,  and  the  flefh 
of  dogs  and  horfes.  Even  all  thefe  were  at  length  confumed  ; 
and  the  people  reduced  to  live  on  foup  made  of  the  hides  of 
animals  which  had  been  killed.  A  peftilence  fucceeded  to  the 
famine,  and  carried  off  in  a  few  weeks  fome  thoufands  of  the 
inhabitants.  Thofe  who  furvived,  overwhelmed  with  anguifh 
at  the  difmal  feenes  which  they  daily  witneffed,  were  fcarcely 
Foie  to  perform  the  mournful  office  of  burying  the  dead.  In 
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this  dreadful  fituation,  they  beheld  from  their  walls,  the  fails 
and  flags  of  the  veflels  deftined  for  their  relief}  but  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive,  that  it  was  utterly  impoflible  for  them 
to  approach.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  fome  of  the  people,  find¬ 
ing  their  mifery  greater  than  they  were  able  to  endure,  fhouldf 
have  entertained  the  thoughts  of  furrendering  the  town  to  the 
enemy.  Some  confpiracies  were  again  formed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
but  they  were  difcovered  and  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  Douza, 
fupported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  to  whom  neither 
the  peftilence,  nor  famine,  nor  death,  in  its  moft  hideous  forms, 
appeared  fo  dreadful  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards. 

4  But  the  time  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand  ;  and  Heaven 
interpofed  at  laft  in  a  confpicuous  manner  in  their  behalf. 
Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  wind  changing  from  the 
north^eaft  to  the  north-weft,  poured  the  ocean  into  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  with  uncommon  violence  ;  and  then  veering  about 
to  the  fouth,  it  pufhed  the  water  towards  the  plains  of  Leyden, 
till  they  were  convened  into  a  fpacious  lake,  in  which  the  Spa- 
nifh  forts  were  feen  fcattered  up  and  down,  and  many  of  them 
almoft  covered  with  water. 

4  Boiflot  feized  with  ardour  the  opportunity  which  was  thus 
prefented  to  him.  And  though  feveral  of  the  enemy’s  fortifica¬ 
tions  fti.ll  lay  in  the  way  by  which  it  was  neceftary  for  him  to 
advance,  he  loon  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  them. 
The  Zealanders  purfued  them,  fometimes  on  foot  along  the 
dykes,  and  fometimes  in  their  boats;  and  had  feveral  rencoun¬ 
ters  with  them,  in  which,  from  the  advantage  which  their  boats 
afforded  them,  they  were  every  where  victorious.  The  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanifh  troops  at  this  time  was  truly  deplorable. 
Some  were  fwallowed  up  in  the  mud  and  water ;  and  others  at¬ 
tempting  to  march  along  the  dykes,  were  either  killed  by  the 
fire  from  the  boats,  or  dragged  down  with  hooks  fixed  to  the 
ends  of  long  poles,  and  put  to  the  fword  without  mercy.  Fif¬ 
teen  hundred  perifhed  in  their  retreat. 

4  All  the  forts  were  now  forfaken,  except  the  fort  above- 
mentioned,  called  Lammen,  of  which,  if  the  Spaniards  had  kept 
polfeflion,  they  might  have  retarded  the  approach  of  the  fleet  for 
feveral  days.  This  fort  was  much  ftronger,  and  ftood  higher  than 
the  reft.  But  when  the  garrifon  underftood  that  their  general 
had  fled,  and  that  the  Zealanders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
befieged  on  the  other,  were  preparing  to  begin  an  attack,  they 
abandoned  their  ftation,  and  by  torch  light  effectuated  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  reft  of  the  forces,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

4  In  this  manner  was  the  fiege  of  Leyden  raifed,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifth  month  after  the  blockade  was  formed. 
Boiflot  advanced  without  delay  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
people,  pale  and  meagre,  ran,  as  their  Imall  remains  of  ftrength 

would 
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would  allow,  to  meet  him;  and  many  of  them  fo  greedily  de¬ 
voured  the  food  which  he  diftributed,  that  what  was  intended 
for  their  relief,  proved  the  caufe  of  their  inftant  deftruCtion  ; 
for  provifions  of  every  kind  in  the  city  had  been  entirely  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  befieged  were  fo  weakened,  that  if  the  blockade 
had  continued  two  days  longer,  they  muft  all  have  perifhed. 

4  When  they  were  fomewhat  refrelhed  with  the  food  which 
BoiiTot  had  brought,  they  accompanied  the  magiftrates  to  one 
of  the  churches,  where  they  rendered  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  their  deliverance.  Never  was  any  aflembly  more  deeply 
agitated.  By  the  confideration  of  that  fignal  and  unexpected 
deliverance,  when  they  were  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  joined 
to  their  remembrance  of  the  difmal  fcenes  which  they  had 
witnefFed,  and  of  the  many  friends  and  fellow  citizens  whom  the 
famine  and  peftilence  had  carried  off,  their  minds  were  over¬ 
powered  at  once  with  gratitude  and  forrow.  They  were  dif- 
lolved  in  tears ;  and  mingled  together  the  voices  of  praife  and 
of  lamentation. 

4  The  cotemporary  hiftorians  have  further  recorded,  that 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  received  information  of  the  raifing 
of  the  figge,  being  engaged  in  public  worfhip  in  one  of  the 
churches  at  Delft,  he  flood  up,  and  read  to  the  audience  the 
letters  which  contained  the  intelligence;  after  which,  the  States 
being  convened,  a  day  of  general  thankfgiving  was  appointed.’ 

One  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  characters  which  appeared 
under  Philip  the  Second,  was  Farnefe,  Duke  of  Parma,  whom 
Philip  employed  againft  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Between  this 
oreat  general  and  the  French  monarch,  Dr.  Watfon  draws  the 
following  companion : 

4  From  their  earlieft  youth  they  had  been  alike  diftinguifhed 
by  the  love  of  arms;  and  had  pafled  their  lives  either  in  learn¬ 
ing  or  praCtifing  the  art  of  war.  They  poffeffed  alike  the  talent 
of  conciliating  the  affeCtions  of  their  troops,  without  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  difcipline  or  diminution  of  authority.  They  were  equal 
too  in  perfonal  courage,  in  quick  difcernment,  and  in  fertility 
of  genius.  But  the  King  was  prompt  in  his  decifions  ;  the 
Duke  more  cautious  and  circumfpeCt.  The  latter  always  cool, 
and  m after  of  himfelf,  tranfgrefted,  on  no  occafion,  the  bounds 
of  the  ftriCleft  prudence ;  but  the  former  was  often  betrayed  by 
his  natural  impetuoftty  and  ardour,  rather  to  aCl  the  part  of  a 
common  foldier,  than  of  a  general,  and  unneceflarily  to  expofe 
his  perfon  to  danger.  From  the  fame  impetuoftty  of  temper, 
the  King  was  ever  fond  of  ftriking  a  decilive  blow  by  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  field,  whereas  the  Duke  chofe  rather  to  accomplifh 
bis  deftgns  by  ftratagem  and  dexterity,  without  bJoodlhed. 
Notwithftanding  this  diverftty  in  their  characters,  they  were 
indsfputably  the  greateft  captains  of  the  age  in  which  they. 

lived  i 
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lived  ;  and  may  be  compared,  without  fuffering  by  the  com- 
parifon,  with  the  moil  iliuftrious  commanders  either  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times. 5 

This  encomium  upon  the  character  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  indeed  the  praifes  generally  beftowed  upon  him  by  hifto- 
rians,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  fufficient  foundation  in 
fa&s.  Without  entering  farther  into  the  fubject  at  prefent, 
it  is  evident  from  fome  circumftances,  in  that  part  of  the 
biftory  of  this  prince  which  our  Author  relates,  that  he  by  no 
means  deferves  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  of  military  merit 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma.  After  Henry  had  raifed  the  fiege  of 
Paris,  he  was  fo  intent  upon  the  idea  of  an  immediate  engage¬ 
ment,  that  he  remained  ignorant  of  the  Duke’s  dcfigns  againft 
the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Lagny,  till  it  was  too  late  to  fecure  it. 
On  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  fecond  expedition  into  France,  Henry 
took  fuch  a  ralh  and  injudicious  ffep,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
detachment,  that,  inltead  of  a  great  general,  he  appeared  to 
the  Duke  in  no  better  light  than  as  a  captain  of  horfe.  And 
when  the  Duke  was  blocked  up  with  his  army  in  the  peninfula 
of  Caux ,  Henry  was  fo  inattentive  to  the  motions  of  his  adver¬ 
sary,  that  he  fuffered  himfeif  to  be  amufed  by  the  pretence  of  an 
attack,  till  the  Duke  had  tranfporied  his  troops  over  the  Seine 
to  Caudebec .  In  thefe  operations  Henry  appears  to  have  little 
claim  to  the  title  of  one  of  the  greateff  captains  of  the  age,  and 
gives  few  proofs  of  being  equal  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
“  quicknefs  of  difcernment  and  fertility  of  genius. ” 

We  have  fometimes  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  feen  occafion 
to  wifh  that  the  Author  had  ill uftrated  his  narrative  of  lieges 
and  military  operations,  with  engraved  plans  of  the  fcenes  of 
action. 


Art.  VI.  AddreJJes  to  Young  Metz.  By  James  Fordyce,  D.  D. 
izmo.  2  vols.  7s.  fevved.  Cadeli.  1777. 

THOSE  who  have  read  Dr.  Fordyce's  Sermons  to  Young 
Women,  will  naturally  form  great  expe&ations  from  his 
AddreJJes  to  Young  Men  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  affuie  fuch  as 
are  difpofed  to  make  candid  and  equitable  allowances  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  talk,  that  their  expectations  will  not  be  difap- 
pointed.  The  tender  and  affectionate  concern  which  the 
Author  expreffes  for  the  improvement  of  youth  in  knowledge 
and  virtue, — in  every  thing  that  can  render  them  truly 
amiable, — (hews  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart ;  and  the  agreeable 
and  entertaining  manner  in  which  he  communicates  to  them  the 
moft  ufeful  inftruCtions,  does  honour  to  his  talte  and  genius. 
But  as  the  fentiments  which  we  entertain  of  his  merit,  as  a 
writer,  are  well  known,  we  (hall  only  add,  in  few  words,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  prefent  work, — what  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
Rev.  May,  1777.  A  %  Author’s 
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Author’s  publications — that  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  prod 
mote  the  mod  important  interefts  of  human  fociety. 

Well  knowing  with  what  contempt  and  difguft  many  of  the 
young  men  of  the  prefent  age  are  taught  to  look  on  every  thing 
that  bears  the  name  of  preaching,  and  fenfible  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  their  attention  to  friendly  admonition  in  the  form 
of  Sermons,  the  Dodlor  has,  with  great  propriety,  adopted  a 
different  plan  : 

4  I  have  fludied  to  accommodate  myfelf  alfo,’  fays  he,  *  to  the 
gayer  part  of  my  youthful  friends,  for  whofe  happinefs,  as  well, as 
for  that  of  the  graver,  I  (hall  always  be  folicitous,  without  giving  up 
a  fjngle  point  of  true  religion,  or  found  morality. 

‘  It  has  been  my  aim  to  engage  the  hearts,  no  lefs  than  the  under- 
flandings,  of  my  hearers,  in  favour  of  truth  and  goodnefs.  Curious 
fpeculations,  learned  enquiries,  philofophical  difquifitions,  or  the 
diitindions  of  a  metaphyfical  divinity,  did  not  enter  into  my  de- 
fign.  If  they  had,  they  might  have  been  eafily  extracted  from  a 
moderate  library.  But,  partly  to  imprefs  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
fentiments  of  piety  and  worth,  partly  to  warn  it  againfl  the  mifehiefs 
to  which  it  is  moil  expofed  in  a  Hate  of  public  manners  highly  cor¬ 
rupt  and  feducing,  was  my  chief  endeavour. 

‘  I  am  under  little  apprehenfion,  that  thofe  who  join  liberality  of 
fentiment  to  ferioufnefs  of  principle,  will  rejedl  the  friendly  counfels 
here  prefented,  becaufe  they  are  not  introduced  with  texts  of  ferip- 
ture,  becaufe  they  are  not  fettered  by  the  formalities  of  method,  or 
yet  becaufe  they  are  accompanied  with  illuffrations,  remarks,  and 
modes  of  compellation,  more  familiar,  lefsfolemn,  and  nearer  the 
level  of  common  life,  than  have  been  often  adopted  in  grave  dif- 
courfes. 

4  Yet  it  will  be  underHood,  that  I  fpeak  to  Young  Men  at  large, 
as  forming  one  numerous  affembly,  which  I  fuppofe  to  be  prefent, 
and  whofe  prefence  I  feel  to  be  an  objedt  of  importance  and  anima¬ 
tion.  I  only  except  the  hypocritical  bigot,  the  profligate  infidel, 
and  the  malevolent  detradlor.  For  them  I  profefs  no  zeal:  on  them 
I  can  flamp  no  impreflion  ;  and  from  them  I  expert  no  quarter,  if 
they  fhould  chance  to  mix  with  my  hearers. 

‘  It  will  likewife  be  perceived,  that  thefe  two  volumes  comprife 
but  a  poriion  of  my  fubjeft,  which  appears  on  the  flighted:  furvey 
both  comprehenfive  and  various.  To  do  it  but  tolerable  juftice, 
many  topics  of  much  moment  will  afterwards  require  our  confidera-^ 
tion,  if  it  fhali  pleafe  Heaven  to  afford  leifure  and  ability.’ 

The  fubjedl  of  our  Author’s  firfl  Addrefs  is, — The  Refpeft 
due  to  Young  Men ,  and  the  introduction  to  it  will  give  our 
Readers  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
gain  the  attention  and  captivate  the  hearts  of  youth.  He  ad- 
dreffes  them  not  in  the  language  of  a  wild  enthufiaft,  a  gloomy 
bigot,  a  four  Chriftian,  a  formal,  folemn  difeiplinarian,  or  rigid 
moralift,  but  in  the  mild,  perfuafive,  and  affectionate  language 
of  a  real  friend,  and  prudent  counfellor,  who  has  their  welfare 
and  happinefs  fincerely  at  heart. 
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Whether  I  confider  you,”  fays  he,  “  whom  I  have  now  the  pleafure 
of  addrefling,  as  individuals,  or  a  part  of  fociety  ;  as  entering  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  or  defigned  for  a  higher  exigence  when  you  leave  it  ; 
as  poflefied  of  great  advantages,  fubjeCt  to  many  difficulties,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  peculiar  temptations;  1  am  deeply  imprefied  with  your 
importance,  and  tenderly  anxious  for  your  welfare.  Thus,  indeed,  I 
have  long  felt  with  regard  to  you  ;  and  to  merit  your  efieem  by  pro¬ 
moting  your  improvement,  your  reputation,  and  your  happinefs,  has 
long  been  an  objeCt  of  my  ambition. 

‘  Will  you  hearken  to  me,  then,  as  to  a  brother  and  a  friend, 
whilfl:  I  endeavour  with  freedom  and  afFeCtion,  with  familiarity  and 
refpeCl  at  the  fame  time,  to  engage  your  thoughts  on  a  variety  of 
topics  clolely  connected  with  your  particular  circumftances,  and 
your  belt  interefts?  I  pretend  to  no  influence,  but  that  of  perfuaflon, 
and  to  no  authority,  but  that  of  truth.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  in¬ 
dulge  indifcriminate  fatire,  or  general  declamation  againfl  vice  and 
folly,  without  any  diftinCtion  of  characters,  or  any  view  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  manners  of  the  age.  I  mean  not  to  burden  your  memo¬ 
ries  with  the  minute  fubdiviflons  of  fcholaitic  method,  or  to  perplex 
your  underflandings  with  the  unfatisfaClory  fubtilties  of  theological 
debate.  Yet  lefs  would  I  feek  to  miflead  your  imaginations  by  the 
phantoms  of  a  wild  enthufiafm,  or  chill  your  hearts  by  the  gloomy 
fpeCtres  of  fuperftition.  Far  from  wilhing  to  debar  you  from  any 
innocent  delight,  I  propofe  to  Ihow,  by  what  means  you  may  actu¬ 
ally  multiply  your  pleafures,  and  enjoy  with  the  higheft  reiifh,  to 
the  largeft  extent,  and  for  the  longelt  term,  every  gratification  be¬ 
coming  your  nature,  and  fuited  to  your  Hate. 

4  Our  fyflem,  neverthelefs,  may  appear  to  be  fomewhat  unfafhion- 
able.  But  if  you  will  honour  us  with  your  attention,  we  doubt  not 
of  being  able  to  convince  you,  that  in  reality  it  implies  nothing  vul¬ 
gar  or  illiberal;  that  it  requires  not  a  Angle  aCticn,  word,  look,  or 
thought,  of  which  you  can  have  reafon,  in  any  company,  or  on  any 
occafion,  to  be  alhamed.  Neither,  as  I  hope,  will  you  find  us,  in 
the  profecution  of  our  plan,  HriCt  without  neceffity,  or  fevere  without 
caufe.  We  are  willing,  gentlemen,  to  make  every  candid  allowance 
for  the  imbeciility  cf  human  nature,  like  thofe  who  feel  themfelves 
men  ;  and  for  the  gaiety  of  juvenile  minds,  like  thofe  who  remember 
that  they  alfo  were  once  young.  When  the  cleared:  rules  of  duty 
oblige  us  to  remonflrate,  and  our  warnings  are  feconded  by  the  moit 
awful  fanCtions  of  religion,  even  then  we  would  temper  admonition 
with  tendernefs,  and  engage  you  to  embrace  inilruCtion-  chiefly  from 
ingenuous  motives ;  always  regretting  when  we  are  compelled  to  en¬ 
force  it  by  confiderations  lefs  attractive,  but  never  afluming  the  air 
of  a  tutor,  or  adopting  the  flyle  of  thofe  that  afl'eCl  “  to  have  domi¬ 
nion  over  your  faith,  inflead  of  being  helpers  of  yp ur  joy.” 

44  Young  men  exhort  to  be  fober-minded — fntreat  the  younger 
men  as  brethren’ — were  the  directions  givenjby  an  Apoflle  to  two 
Evangelilts,  who  were  both  his  pupils  and  his  friends,  refpeCting  the 
manner  in  which  they  fhould  treat  the  youth  of  their  days.  You 
will  not  fay,  that  this  was  the  language  of  a  bigot.  A  bigot,  you 
are  fenfible,  is  the  avowed  enemy  of  all  moderate  counfcls.  A  con- 
defeending  difpofilion,  an  obliging  demeanour,  he  neither  praCtifes 
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^or  commends.  His  fancy  is  too  much  heated  to  regard  the  mea- 
fures  of  common  fenfe,  or  the  laws  of  focial  life,  in  matters  of  fpiri- 
tual  concern  ;  and  his  judgment  is  too  narrow  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
tenfive  obje&s  of  religion  and  humanity.  Such  a  man  does  not  ex¬ 
hort,  but  didate,  does  not  intreat,  but  command  ;  and  as  for  the 
plain  unpretending  virtues  of  prudence  and  fobriety,  a  temperate 
mind  and  a  difcreet  behaviour,  what  are  they  to  him  who  is  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  a  conceit  of  his  fuperior  fantiity  and  wifdom  ?  How  dif¬ 
ferent  was  the  character  of  St.  Pauli 

4  Formerly,  indeed,  he  too  had  been  a  blind  and  furious  zealot :  but 
from  the  time  that  he  imbibed  the  meek  and  lowly  fpirit,  with  the  en¬ 
larged  and  generous  principles  of  his  new  Mailer,  no  one  cculd  be  more 
mild  or  unafTuming,  more  flriblly  attentive  to  the  rights  of  mankind, 
or  more  (weedy  folicitous  for  their  falvation — “  Young  men  exhort.’* 
—  to  what?  To  difplay  their  courage,  or  their  zeal,  by  perfecuting  thofe 
who  differ  from  them,  by  dellroving  God’s  creatures  in  God’s  name, 
as  he  had  done  when  himfelf  a  young  man;  or  yet  to  evidence  their 
virtue  and  their  piety  by  renouncing  all  terreftrial  enjoyments,  relin- 
quifhing  all  fecular  connexions,  and  being  unprofitable  to  others  under 
the  pretence  of  faving  themfelves  ?  No;  but  to  be  “  fober-minded,” 
that  is  to  fay,  regular  and  confiderate,  careful  to  govern  their  pafiions, 
improve  their  faculties,  and  prepare  for  performing  with  diligence  and 
diferetion  their  duty  to  fociety.  But  however  important  or  neceffary 
fuch  advice  may  appear,  it  mull  never  be  obtruded  with  ofiicioufnefs, 
or  preffed  with  afperity  ;  it  mull  ftill  be  prompted  by  a  benevolent 
difpofition,  and  ftill  accompanied  with  an  amiable  addrefs.  This  en¬ 
lightened  man  well  knew  that  the  human  mind  revolts  againft  all 
violent  attempts  to  controul  her  ;  that  the  requires  to  have  her  reafon 
convinced  by  argument,  and  her  affe&ion  engaged  by  kindnefs ; 
that  her  innate  pride  is  (hocked  at  thofe  who  would  prefume  to  tutor 
her  with  rigour ;  that  both  the  fpirit  and  impatience  of  youth  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  apt  to  rebel,  where  authority,  however  founded,  is  not 
foftened  by  gentlenefs,  or  rather  where  the  mailer  is  not  happily  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  friend  ;  but  that  much  may  be  done  by  him  who  has  the 
(kill  to  graft  inftrudtion  upon  ingenuity,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
his  difciples  by  ufing  them  well. — 44  lntreat  the  young  men  as  bre¬ 
thren,”  Regarding  them  as  the  rational  offspring  of  your  common 
Parent,  as  members  of  the  fame  great  family  with  you,  initiated  in 
the  fame  divine  faith,  and  deftined  to  the  fame  immortal  fellowfhip, 
avoid  in  your  reproofs,  admonitions,  and  counfels,  whatever  might 
tend  to  difguft  or  difeourage  them  :  let  candour  and  benignity  reign  in 
all :  befeech,  obteft,  conjure  them  to  be  wife,  to  be  good,  to  be  happy: 
let  your  arguments  breathe,  throughout,  the  heart-felt  earneftnefs,  the 
whole  beautiful  flame  of  fraternal  and  chriftian  friendfhip.  In  (hort, 
St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature  and  human 
life.  In  this  inftance  he  difeovers  not  more  concern  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  and  felicity  of  Young  Men,  than  knowledgeof  their  confequence, 
charabter,  and  fituation.” 

From  this  introdu&ion,  the  Reader  will  readily  perceive 
what  may  be  expe&ed  from  the  AddreJJes  of  a  writer  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart*  and  with  the  propereft  me¬ 
thods 
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thods  of  gaining  the  affections  and  the  confidence  of  youth. 
The  fubjedts  are  thefe  : — The  Reverence  which  Young  Men 
owe  to  themfelves  ;  Honour  as  a  Principle  ;  Honour  as  a  Re¬ 
ward ;  the  Dcfire  of  Praife;  Love;  Friendship;  a  Manly  Spi¬ 
rit,  as  oppofed  to  Effeminacy  ;  a  Manly  Spirit,  as  oppofed  to 
Cowardice;  the  Beauty  of  Humility;  the  State  of  the  Times 
as  a  Motive  to  early  Piety.*— Thefe  Subjects  have  not  novelty 
indeed  to  recommend  them,  bat  they  are  placed  in  a  pleafing 
and  ftriking  point  of  view;  the  Sentiments  are  juft  and  perti¬ 
nent,  elegantly  expreffed,  and  beautifuily  illuftrated. 

When  we  confider  the  well  known  charadter  of  our  Author, 
and  the  importance  of  his  fubjedt,  we  cannot  but  think  it  un- 
necefiary  to  extend  this  article  to  any  confiderable  length,  as 
there  are  few  readers  of  tafte  and  curiofity,  we  imagine,  who 
will  not  be  defirous  of  having  recourfe  to  the  work  ;  certainly 
no  parents,  who  are  folicitous  for  the  happinefs  of  their  fens, 
who  will  not  warmly  recommend  it  to  their  frequent  and  at¬ 
tentive  perufal. — Happy  the  young  men,  who  take  our  author 
for  their  guide  and  counfellor  !  He  will  condudt  them  with 
fatety  and  honour  through  the  dangerous  and  flippery  paths  of 
youth  ;  will  teach  them  to  adt  a  manly  part  in  every  rank  and 
relation  of  life;  to  check  their  prefumption  and  felf-conceit ; 
not  to  be  high-mi?ided ,  but  to  fear  ;  that  of  all  difpofitions,  ge¬ 
nuine  humility  is  not  only  the  mod:  decent,  but  the  mo  ft  en¬ 
gaging ;  that  genuine  and  invincible  courage  is  infeparably 
connected  with  redtitude  and  religious  hope  ;  that  if  the  early 
part  of  life  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will 
be  contemptible,  and  old  age  wretched.  He  will  (hew  them 
wherein  true  pleafure  confifts,  and  how  to  enjoy  it  in  fafety  ; 
that  in  order  to  be  wife,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  be  dull;  that  a 
man’s  underftanding  will  not  be  the  worfe,  for  his  having  em¬ 
ployed  it  on  the  beft  objedts ;  his  talents  the  let's  brilliant,  for 
his  not  abufing  them ;  his  converfation  the  lefs  chearful,  for 
his  being  eafy  in  his  mind  ;  or  his  manners  the  lefs  pleafing 
and  courteous,  that  his  principles  inculcate  and  infpire  every 
kind  affedtion  ;  that  chearfulnefs  and  amufement  are  not  pre¬ 
cluded,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  heightened  by  a  judicious  mixture 
of  ferioufnefs  and  refledtion  ;  and  that  all  the  harmlefs  unbend¬ 
ings  of  merriment  are  confident  with  the  ftridteft  rules  of  a 
liberal  piety.  He  will  teach  them  to  beware  of  rafh  and  dan¬ 
gerous  connections ;  to  be  flow  and  cautious  in  contracting 
intimacy;  to  confider  virtuous  friendfhip,  when  once  efta- 
blifhed,  as  a  facred  engagement.  To  conclude,  he  will  teach 
them,  that  reverence  to  God  is  the  moft  powerful  reftr^int  from 
vice,  as  well  as  the  higneft  incentive  to  virtue. 
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Art*  VII.  The  HiJIory  of  the  Flagella?its  ;  or,  the  Advantages  of  Dif- 
cipline :  Being  a  Paraphrafe  and  Commentary  on  the  Hijioria  Fla- 
(re/lantium  of  the  Abbe  Boileau,  Doctor  of  the  Sor bonne,  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Chapel,  See.  By  Somebody  who  is  not  Doctor  of  the 
Sorhonne.  4U).  1  1.  is.  Hingefton,  Sec.  1777. 

UR  learned  Readers,  that  is,  thofe  who  have  gone  through 


the  whole  procefs  of  a  clallical  education,  and  confequently 


are  not  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Flagellation,  will 
eafily  give  us  credit  when  we  allure  them,  that  we  fat  down  to 
the  perufal  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Flagellants,  with  feelings 
which  were  by  no  means  likely  to  bias  our  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  work.  By  a  very  natural  aflbeiation  of  ideas,  the  fight 
of  the  title-page,  with  a  kind  of  magical  incantation,  inftantly 
conjured  up  a  difagreeable  train  of  images,  which  we  had  long 
ago  configned  to  oblivion — placed  us  in  the  gloomy  region  of 
difeipline,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  frowning  pedagogue — led  us 
through  the  whole  ceremony  of  denudation  and  maftigation — - 
and  obliged  us  to  feel  over  again,  many  a  “  diftrefsful  ftroke 
that  our  youth  fuffered.” 

Mernini  qua  plagofum  mihi  parvo 

Orbilium  diet  are. 

It  is  no  frnall  proof  of  the  merit  of  this  work  (for  which  the 
Public  is  Paid  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  de  Lolme,  Author  of  a 
Treatife  on  the  Conftitution  of  England)  that  it  has  fo  entirely 
overcome  our  fchool-boy  prejudices,  as  to  enable  us  to  find 
much  entertainment  in  a  fubject  formerly  fo  difagreeable,  and 
even  to  convince  us  that  flagellation  is  a  practice  exceedingly 
natural,  and  capable  of  the  molt  ufeful  application. 

We  cannot  give  our  Readers  an  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which 
this  change  has  been  produced  in  our  opinions  and  feelings  on 
this  important  fubject,  without  fir  ft  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  general  plan  of  the  work. 

The  Abbe  Boileau,  who  was  elder  brother  to  the  celebrated 
poet  of  that  name,  wrote  a  book  (in  nmo.  printed  at  Paris, 
I  yco )  entitled,  Hijioria  Flagellantlum,  de  redlo  et  perverfo  flag- 
rorum  ufu  apud  Chriflianos ;  containing,  not  an  hiftory  of  the 
particular  feet  of  heretics  called  Flagellants,  but  a  collection  of 
facts  and  quotations  on  the  fubject  of  felf-difcipline  and  flagel¬ 
lation,  written  apparently  with  no  other  defign  than  to  amufe 
the  Public  with  a  number  of  anecdotes  with  which  the  Author 
had  been  amufed  himfelf.  The  facts  related  in  this  work  are 
incoherently  put  together,  and  the  Abbe’s  reflections  upon  them 
obfeure  and  often  inconfiftent.  Inftead  therefore  of  giving  a 
tranfiation  of  the  work,  our  Author  has  thought  it  more  eligible 
to  write  another  book,  from  the  materials  contained  in  that  of 
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the  Abbe  Boileau.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
this  defign,  he  gives  the  following  account: 

6  With  thefe  materials,  the  quantity  or  number  of  which  I 
determined  neither  to  increafe  or  decreafe,  I  attempted  to  write 
a  book;  proposing  to  myfelf  a  talk  of  much  the  fame  nature 
with  that  kind  of  play  which  fometimes  ferves  to  amufe  compa¬ 
nies  of  friends  in  winter-evenings,  in  which  fets  of  words  in 
appearance  incompatible  with  one  another,  are  propofed,  and 
are  without  any  of  them  being  left  out  or  even  displaced,  to  be 
made  into  fome  confident  fpeeches,  by  the  help  of  intermediate 
arguments.  Such  talk  I  have,  as  I  fay,  tried  to  peiform  with¬ 
out  fetting  afide  any  of  the  fads  and  quotations  from  authors 
contained  ill  the  Abbe  Boileau’s  book  :  only  I  have  taken  great 
liberty  with  refped  to  placing  and  difplacing  fuch  fails,  as 
without  that  indulgence  the  talk  on  this  occafion  was  not  to 
be  performed.  The  work,  or  problem,  therefore  I  propofed  to 
myfelf,  inftead  of  being  that  which  more  commonly  occurs,  and 
is  expreffed  in  the  following  terms ;  66  certain  arguments  being 
given,  to  find  the  neceflary  fads  to  fupport  them  was  this,  a 
certain  number  of  fads,  pretty  well  authenticated,  being  given, 
to  find  the  natural  conclufions  and  indudtions  which  they  fup- 
ply.” — To  this  paraphrafe  thus  made  on  the  materials  afforded 
by  the  Abbe  Boileau,  and  to  what  little  I  have  preferved  of  his 
book  ;  viz.  the  fubfiance  of  the  firft  chapter,  and  the  titles  of 
the  fecond  and  third,  with  part  of  that  of  the  fifth,  which  an- 
fvvers  to  the  fixth  of  this  book,  I  have  added  an  ample  com¬ 
mentary,  in  which  I  have  introduced  only  fuch  fads,  as  either 
memory  or  other  authors  fupplied  me ;  fo  that  the  Abbe’s 
work  (a  twelves  book)  printed  on  a  very  large  type,  has  fwelled 
into  the  majeffic  quarto  which  is  now  laid  before  the  Public. — 
In  compofing  this  quarto,  two  different  parts  I  have  performed. 
In  the  paraphrafe  on  the  Abbe  Boileau’s  work,  keeping  to  the 
fubjed,  and  preferving  as  much  as  I  could  the  turn  of  my  Au¬ 
thor’s  book,  I  have  expreffed  myfelf  in  the  ftyle  and  manner,  in 
which  it  was  not  unlikely  a  Dodor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a 
Dean  of  the  Church  of  Sons,  might  have  written  :  in  the 
commentary  I  have  followed  my  own  inclination.  Conform¬ 
ably  to  that  which  is  often  pradifed  on  the  ffage,  where  the 
fame  player  fills  two  different  parts  at  the  fame  time,  by  fpee- 
dily  altering  his  drefs  ;  I  have  in  this  work  aded  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  alternate  capacities,  as  1  changed  fides :  in  the  text  I  aded 
the  part  of  a  Dodor  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  and  then,  quickly  re¬ 
fuming  my  former  ftation,  I  expatiated  and  commented  in  the 
note,  upon  what  the  Dodor  had  juft  faid  in  the  text.b 

The  ends  which  the  Author  propofes  to  himfelf  in  this  work 
are,  the  information  of  pofterity,  who  will  here  find  a  minute 
detail  of  wonderful  fads; — the  moral  inftrudion  of  the  prefent 
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age,  by  giving  them  a  ftriking  proof  of  that  deep  fenfe  of  juf- 
tice  which  exifls  in  the  breads  of  ail  men  ; — and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  philofophers  and  critics  by  furnifhing  them  with  an 
unufual  fuhjedt  of  fpeculation  and  debate,  and  of  the  Public  in 
general,  by  colledling  into  one  view,  without  any  offence  to 
religion  or  decency,  many  fingular  and  ludicrous  fadfs. 

In  the  text  of  the  work,  in  which  the  V/riter  fpeaks  as  a 
Dodtor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  .proves  with  profound  erudition 
and  acute  criticifm,  that  no  perfons  under  the  Jewifh  law,  in¬ 
fixed  on  themfelves,  with  their  own  hands,  voluntary  chaftife- 
ments,  or  received  it  from  the  hands  of  others ;  this  mode  of 
punifhment  being  only  impofed  in  a  coercive  manner  as  an 
atonement  for  ceitain  crimes:  he  then  proceeds  to  (hew7,  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  pradlice  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Teflament.  He  next  produces  many  authorities  to  prove 
that  theufeof  flagellation  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Heathens, 
both  as  a  punifhment  of  Haves,  captives,  and  criminals,  and  as 
a  voluntary  act  of  religion. 

In  fupport  of  this  latter  pofition,  our  Author,  among  other 
Quotations,  makes  feveral  from  Lucian,  which  only  appear  to 
prove  that  flagellation  was  ufed  by  the  Spartans,  and  among 
feveral  of  the  fedts  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  as  an  exercife  of 
the  fortitude  and  hardinefsof  their  youth.  T  he  following  paf- 
fage  might  have  been  adduced  from  the  fame  author  as  a  diredt 
proof  that  it  was  cuftomary  among  the  priefts,  in  their  adls  of 
religion,  among  other  aufterities,  to  make  ufe  of  voluntary  fla¬ 
gellation.  In  The  Death  of  Peregrirtus ,  who  had  burned  himfelf 
at  the  Olympic  games,  Lucian,  exprefling  his  expedition  that 
he  would  be  admitted  among  the  divinities,  fays  his  difciples 
will  fhortly  appoint  him  priefts,  who  will  fcourge,  or  cauterize, 
their  flefh,  or  perform  other  marvellous  ceremonies.” — Map- 
rvpoptxi  df  v  ptsv  rag  lepsag  a ula  a7rofot%Qr]0'£rd'at}  jaafiyui/3  n 
xavjnpiuv9  v\  rtuog  roiavrrg  r spalapyiag. 

Our  learned  Dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  next  place,  re¬ 
futes  the  opinion  that  voluntary  flagellations  were  in  ufe  among 
the  Fathers  and  firft  Chriftians ;  proving  by  irrefragable  argu¬ 
ments,  that  this  ought  not  to  be  inferred  from  any  figurative 
exprefiions  in  their  writings,  or  from  fuch  extraordinary  fadfs 
as  the  fcourging  which  the  angel  gave  to  St.  Jerome  becaufe  he 
was  fired  with  an  ardent  defire  of  acquiring  the  ftile  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  Cicero,  the  lafhes  which  St.  Anthony  received  from 
the  Devil  in  his  cell,  or  thofe  which  he  inflicted  on  St.  Hila- 
rio,  when,  as  St.  Jerome  relates,  “  this  wanton  gladiator  [mean¬ 
ing  the  Devil]  beftrode  him,  beating  his  fldes  with  his  heels, 
and  his  head  with  a  fcourge.” 

That  felf  flagellation  was  unknown,  or  at  leaf:  not  generally 
ufed  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  next  inferred  from  the 
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entire  filence  of  the  rules  inftituted  by  the  firft  founders  of  mo- 
nafteries  on  this  head  ;  corredions  being  only  enjoined  as  pu- 
nifhments  for  offences,  and  inflicted  by  another  perfon,  com¬ 
monly  by  the  Bifliop.  Among  other  offences  punifhed  with 
the  lafh,  the  Author  mentions  that  of  converfing  with  a  wo¬ 
man  in  the  abfence  of  any  witnefs  :  “  Let  the  man  (fays  St. 
Columbanus,  who  firfl  inftituted  the  monadic  life  in  France) 
who  has  been  alone  with  a  woman,  and  has  talked  familiarly 
to  her,  be  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  two  days,  or  receive 
two  hundred  lafhes” — from  whence,  by  the  way,  we  may  in¬ 
fer,  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  Monk,  the  lofs  of  a  good  dinner 
is  a  punifhment  equivalent  to  that  of  receiving  a  hundred 
lafhes. 

Voluntary  flagellations  began  to  be  countenanced  by  men 
of  great  eminence,  and  to  come  into  general  practice  in  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  the  feverity  with  which  they  were  ufed 
our  Author  gives  many  wonderful  indances,  among  which  are 
the  following  :  cc  That  holy  man,  the  Bifliop  of  Eugubio, 
would  often  impofe  upon  himfelf  a  penance  of  an  hundred 
years,  and  perform  it  in  twenty  days,  by  the  ftrenuous  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  broom.  Every  day  being  fliut  up  in  his  cell,  here- 
cited  the  whole  Pfalter,  or  Book  of  Pfalms,  at  lead  one  time, 
when  he  could  not  two,  being  all  the  while  armed  with  a  be- 

fom  in  each  hand,  with  which  he  inceffantly  lafhed  himfelf. _ 

It  was  the  conffant  practice  of  Dominic  the  Cuiraffed,  after 
Gripping  himfelf  naked,  to  fill  both  his  hands  with  rods,  and 
then  vigoroufly  flagellate  himfelf;  this  he  did  in  his  times  of 
relaxation.  But  during  Lent  time,  or  when  he  really  meant  to 
mortify  himfelf,  he  frequently  undertook  the  hundred  years  pe¬ 
nance,  which  a  man  has  accomplifhed,  when  he  has  flagellated 
himfelf  during  the  whole  time  the  Pfalter  is  fung  twenty  times 
over.  In  one  day  he  fuftigated  himfelf  while  it  was  repeated 
twelve  times  over,  46  which  (fays  Cardinal  Damian,  who  was 
himfelf  no  mean  performer  in  this  way)  filled  me  with  terror 
when  I  heard  the  fad,” — St.  Anthelm  fcourged  himfelf  every 
day,  making  ladies  fall  thick  on  his  back  and  fides,  and  by 
thus  heaping  ftripes  upon  ftripes,  he  never  differed  his  lkin  to 
remain  whole. — And  the  widow  Cechald,  among  many  other 
woman  who  ranked  themfelves  with  the  Flagellants,  went 
through  the  hundred  years  penance,  allotting  three  thoufand 
lafhes  for  every  year.” 

The  inflation  of  this  punifhment  by  the  hands  of  the  con- 
feffor  after  this  became  general,  and  was  fubmitted  to  even  by 
Princes.  Nay,  women  became  fubjed  to  cafligation  from  the 
Monks;  a  pradice  which  led  to  great  abufes.  To  illuftrate 
this,  the  Dodor  relates  the  following  ffory  :  “  A  woman  who 
was  gone  to  make  her  confeffion,  had  been  fecretly  followed 
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by  her  hufoand,  who  was  jealous  of  her  ;  and  he  had  hid  him¬ 
felf  in  Tome  place  in  the  church  where  he  might  fpy  her  :  but 
as  foon  as  be  faw  her  led  behind  the  altar  by  the  prieft,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  flagellated,  he  made  his  appearance,  objected  that 
{he  wras  too  tender  fo  bear  a  flagellation,  and  offered  to  receive 
it  in  her  head.  This  propofal  the  wife  greatly  applauded  \  and 
the  man  had  no  fooner  placed  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  than  fhe 
exclaimed,  4S  Now,  my  Father,  lay  on  ftoutly,  for  I  am  a 
great  (inner.5’ 

Among  other  laudable  applications  of  flagellation,  our  h iiro— 
rian  mentions  one  in  honour  of  St.  Edmund  j  6  who,  during 
the  time  he  was  purfuing  his  ftudies  in  Paris,  being  folicited  by 
a  young  woman  to  commit  the  fm  of  fornication,  bade  her 
come  to  his  apartment,  and  there,  dripping  her  naked,  flagel¬ 
lated  her  fo  feverely,  that  he  covered  her  whole  body  with 
ftripes/  On  which  fad  the  commentator  fagely  remarks,  4  I 
fear  much,  that  among  the  crouds  of  young  men  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  in  thefe  times  continually  flocking  to  the  above- 
named  city,  there  are  but  very  few  who  imitate  the  conduct  of 
their  bleffcd  countryman  St.  Edmund.’ 

After  a  brief  hiftorical  narrative  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
thofe  feeds  which  have  adopted  this  practice,  and  been  deno¬ 
minated  Flagellants,  our  Dodor  demonftrates,  with  much  ana¬ 
tomical  (kill  as  well  as  logical  Ihrewdnefs,  that  this  practice 
ought  to  be  followed  with  fome  prudence  and  caution,  without 
which  the  lower  difeipline  may  be  contrary  to  decency,  and  the 
upper  may  bring  defluxions  on  the  eyes. 

Having  given  this  general  account  of  the  Dodor’s  text,  we 
{hall  feled  a  few  brilliant  paflfages  from  the  Commentator's 
notes ;  fome  of  which  the  Reader  may  obferve,  if  he  thinks  it 
•worth  while,  are  not  very  clofely  connected  with  the  maip 
fubjed. 

4  Among  thofe  Solitaries  who  fixed  their  habitations  up¬ 
on  the  tops  of  columns,  particular  mention  is  made  of  one 
who  was  afterwards,  on  that  account,  denominated  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  from  the  Greek  word  TluAo?,  a  column.  This  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  was  a  native  of  Syria  ;  and  the  column  upon 
which  he  had  chofen  to  fix  his  habitation,  was  fixty  cubits  high. 
Numbers  of  people  referred  to  it,  from  all  parts,  in  order  to 
confuh  him  upon  different  fubjeds  ;  and  he  delivered  his  oracles 
to  them  from  his  exalted  manfion.  One  of  his  methods  of  mor¬ 
tifying  himfelf  was,  to  make  frequent  genuflexions ;  and  he 
made  them  fo  quickly,  it  is  faid ,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  a 
perfon,  who  one  day  fpied  him  from  a  little  diftance,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  count  them,  grew  tired,  and  left  it  off  when  he  had 
told  two  theufand.- - - 
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*  St.  Anthony  is  commonly  thought  to  have  a  great  com¬ 
mand  over  fire,  and  a  power  of  deftroying,  by  flafhes  of  that 
element,  thofe  who  incur  his  difpleafure  ;  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  having  been  led  into  this  belief,  by  conftantly  feeing  a  fire 
placed  by  the  fide  of  that  Saint  in  the  reprefentations  that  are 
made  of  him  ;  though  this  fine  is  placed  there  for  no  other  rea-' 
fion  than  becaufe  the  Saint  is  alfo  thought  to  have  the  power 
of  curing  the  eryfipelas,  otherwife  called  the  facred  fire  (ignis 
facer)  in  the  fame  manner  as  St.  Hubert  cures  the  hydrophoby, 
St.  John  the  epilepfy,  and  other  Saints  other  diforders.  A  cer¬ 
tain  monk  of  St.  Anthony,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
above  prepofTeffions  of  the  vulgar  concerning  the  power  of  this 
Saint,  ufed,  on  Sundays,  to  preach  in  publick,  in  different  vil¬ 
lages  within  a  certain  diftance  from  his  convent.  One  day  he 
aflembled  his  congregation  under  a  tree  on  which  a  magpye  had 
built  her  neft,  into  which  he  had  previoufly  found  means  to 
convey  a  fmali  box,  filled  with  gunpowder,  which  he  had 
well  fecured  therein  ;  and  out  of  the  box  hung  a  long  thin 
match,  that  was  to  burn  fiowly,  and  was  hidden  among  the 
leaves  of  the  tree.  As  foon  as  the  monk,  or  his  affiflant,  had 
touched  the  match  with  a  lighted  coal,  he  began  his  fermon. 
In  the  mean  while  the  magpye  returned  to  her  neft  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  in  it  a  ftrange  body  which  fhe  could  not  remove,  {he  fell 
into  a  paffion,  and  began  to  fcratch  with  her  feet,  and  chatter 
unmercifully.  The  friar  affedfed  to  hear  her  without  emotion, 
and  continued  his  fermon  with  great  compofure ;  only  he  would 
now  and  then  lift  up  his  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  tree,  as 
if  he  wanted  to  fee  what  was  the  matter.  At  laft,  when  he 
judged  the  match  was  near  reaching  the  gunpowder,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  quite  out  of  patience  ;  he  curfed  the  magpye,  and 
wifhed  St.  Anthony’s  fire  might  confume  her,  and  went  on  again 
with  his  fermon  :  but  he  had  fcarcely  pronounced  two  or  three 
periods,  when  the  match  on  a  fudden  produced  its  erfedf,  and 
blew  up  the  magpye,  with  its  neif  j  which  miracle  wonderfully 
raifed  the  chara&er  of  the  friar,  and  proved  afterwards  very 

beneficial  to  him  and  his  convent. - 

‘  A  certain  friar,  in  a  convent  of  the  Benedidline  order, 
found  means  to  procure,  befides  plenty  of  good  wine,  a  certain 
number  of  difhes  extremely  nice  and  well-feafoned,  feveral  of 
which  were  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  inftitutes  of  the  order ; 
and  he  invited  a  felect  party  of  brothers  to  partake  of  his  fare. 
As  they  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  fafety,  carry  on  the  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  cell  of  any  of  them,  they  thought  of  repair¬ 
ing  to  fome  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  houfe,  and  there  hid 
themfelves  in  one  of  thofe  wide  and  fhallow  tuns  (about  eight 
6r  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep)  which 
jferve  in  the  making  of  wines.  The  Abbot,  in  the  mean  while, 
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miffing  fo  many  of  the  monks  from  the  convent,  went  in  fearch 
of  them  through  all  the  different  apartments  ;  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  find  them,  at  laft  went  down  into  the  vaults,  where 
he  foon  perceived  whereabout  they  Jay  :  he  marched  up  to  the 
place,  and,  on  a  fudden,  made  his  appearance  over  the  edge  of 
the  tun.  The  monks  were  prodigidully  alarmed  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  the  Abbot }  and  there  was  none  among 
them  but  who  would  have  gladly  compromifed  the  affair,  by 
giving  up  his  remaining  fhare  of  the  entertainment,  and  fub- 
mitting  to  inflant  difmiffion.  But  the  Abbot,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  put  on  a  ferene  and  chearful  look  ;  kindly  expof- 
tulated  with  the  monks  on  their  having  made  a  fecret  of  the 
affair  to  him  ;  expreffed  to  them  the  great  pleafure  it  would 
have  been  for  him  to  have  been  one  of  their  party,  and  added, 
that  he  fhould  ftill  be  very  glad  to  be  admitted  to  partake  of 
their  entertainment.  The  monks  anfwered,  by  all  means  ;  and 
the  Abbot  thereupon  leaped  into  the  tun,  fat  down  among 
them,  partook  of  their  excellent  wine  and  well-feafoned  difhes 
with  the  greateft  freedom,  in  juft  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  faid 
Sir  J.  L.  would  of  the  dinner  of  his  fervants  in  his  own  kitchen, 
and,  in  fhort,  fpent  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  with  them 
in  the  tun  in  a  moft  agreeable  and  convivial  manner.  At  laft 
the  Abbot  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  as  foon  as  he  was  gone, 
one  part  of  the  monks  began  to  wonder  at  his  extraordinary 
condelcenfion,  while  the  other  part  were  not  without  fears  that 
it  foreboded  fome  misfortune.  Indeed,  the  latter  were  in  the 
right ;  for  the  Reader  muft  not  think  that  the  Abbot  had  a&ed 
in  the  above  manner  out  of  any  fudden  temptation  he  had  felt 
at  the  fight  of  the  jollity  of  the  friars,  or  of  the  dainties  that 
compofed  their  entertainment :  by  no  means  ;  his  defign  had 
only  been,  by  thus  making  himfelf  guilty  along  with  them,  to 
be  the  better  able  to  fhew  them  afterwards  the  way  to  repent¬ 
ance,  and  thereby  derive  good  from  evil.  In  faCt,  the  next  day, 
a  chapter  having  been  fummoned,  the  Abbot  defired  the  Prior 
to  fill  his  place,  while  himfelf  took  his  feat  among  the  reft  of 
the  monks.  Soon  after  the  chapter  was  begun,  he  came  for¬ 
ward  into  the  middle  of  the  allembly,  accufed  himfelf  of  the 
fin  he  had  committed  the  day  before,  and  requefted  that  difeipline 
might  be  infliCied  upon  him.  The  Prior  obje&ed  much  to  a 
difeipline  being  infliCied  on  the  Abbot $  but  the  flatter  having 
infilled,  his  requeft  was  complied  with.  The  other  Monks 
were  at  firft  greatly  aftonilhed  at  the  conduCl  of  the  Abbot ; 
but  feeing  no  poffibility  of  keeping  back  on  that  occafion,  they 
came  forwards,  and  likewife  confeffed  their  fin  ;  when  the  Ab¬ 
bot,  by  means  of  a  proper  perfon  he  had  feleCled  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  got  a  flout  difeipline  to  be  infliCied  upon  every  one  of  his 
late  fellow  banqueters. — ■— 

c  An 
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*  An  infinite  variety  of  inftruments  have  been  ufed  for  the 
purpofe  of  flagellation,  whether  they  were  contrived  at  leifure 
by  the  ingenious  perfons  who  were  to  ufe  them,  or  were  fud- 
denly  found  out,  from  the  fpur  of  fome  urgent  occafion.  Thus, 
incenfed  pedants,  who  could  not  quickly  enough  find  their 
ufual  inftrument  of /difcipline,  have  frequently  ufed  their  hat, 
their  towel,  or,  in  general,  the  firtt  things  that  fell  under  their 
hands.  A  certain  gentleman,  as  I  have  been  credibly  inform¬ 
ed,  once  flagellated  a  faucy  young  fifhwoman  with  all  the  floun¬ 
ders  in  her  bafket.  Among  Saints,  fome,  like  Dominic  the 
Cuiraflfed,  have  ufed  befoms  ;  others,  like  St.  Dominic  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Dominican  order,  have  ufed  iron  chains ;  others, 
like  Gualbert,  have  employed  knotted  leather  thongs  ;  others 
have  ufed  nettles,  and  others,  thirties.  A  certain  Saint,  as  I 
have  read  in  the  Golden  Legend,  had  no  difcipline  of  his  own, 
but  ccnftantly  took,  to  difcipline  himfelf  with,  the  very  firft 
thing  that  came  under  his  hand,  fuch  as  the  tongs  for  the  fire, 
or  the  like.  St.  Bridget,  as  I  have  read  in  the  fame  book,  dif- 
ciplined  herfelf*with  a  bunch  of  keys ;  a  certain  lady,  as  hath 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  place,  ufed  a  bunch  of  feathers  for 
the  fame  purpofe ;  and  laftly,  Sancho  did  things  with  much 
more  fimplicity,  and  flagellated  himfelf  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands.* 

By  this  time  our  Readers  may  conceive  it  poflible  that  the 
prefent  work  may  have  fo  far  reconciled  us  to  the  idea  of  fla¬ 
gellation,  as  to  enable  us  to  perufe  the  hiftory  of  it  with  plea¬ 
sure.  But  in  what  manner  it  has  convinced  us  that  flagella¬ 
tion  is  a  natural  and  ufeful  pradlice,  may  require  fome  expla¬ 
nation.  y 

That  it  is  a  natural  pra&ice  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  its 
general  prevalence ;  for  unlefs  men  were  prompted  to  it  by 
fome  fecret  principle  in  nature,  how  fhould  it  ever  have  come 
into  their  heads  to  macerate  their  flefh  with  birchen  befoms, 
leathern  thongs,  or  iron  chains  ?  If  it  be  true  that  “  no  man 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  flefh,”  the  maxim  muff  be  underftood 
with  one  very  material  exception :  for  there  is  one  part  of  the 
body  which  all  men  have  agreed  to  treat  with  indignity,  and 
which,  notwithftanding  our  Author’s  very  learned  and  laboured 
apology  for  it,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  defpifed  and  kept 
under,  and  perhaps  fcourged  and  beaten,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. — It  will  be  faid,  that  if  the  practice  of  flagellation  had 
been  natural,  it  would  have  been  univerfal  :  and  fo,  in  one 
form  or  other,  moft  undoubtedly  it  has  been.  Whether  a  man 
{huts  himfelf  up  in  a  box  at  the  top  of  a  column  fixty  cubits 
high,  like  St.  Simeon  Stylites  ;  or  denies  himfelf  the  ufe  of  fire, 
like  St.  James  of  Nifibe  $  or  enjoins  himfelf  perpetual  filence, 

like 
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like  the  Fathers  of  La  Trappe  ;  or  obliges  himfelf  to  rife  in  the 
midft:  of  a  cold  winter’s  night  to  perform  his  vigils,  when  ic 
would  be  full  as  comfortable  to  lie  Hill  in  his  bed  ;  or  laftly, 
dines  upon  barley-bread  and  onions,  when  his  favourite  firloin 
is  fmoking  on  the  board  ;  whether  in  any  of  thefe  methods, 
or  by  any  other  of  the  innumerable  voluntary  aufterities  which 
are  in  ufe  among  mankind,  he  becomes  his  own  tormentor ;  — 
be  flagellates  himfelf  as  truly  as  ever  Dominic  the  CuiralTed 
did,  and  is  a  living  proof,  that  whatever  philofophers  may  af- 
fert  concerning  men’s  natural  love  of  happinefs,  it  is  very  na¬ 
tural- for  men  to  take  pleafure  in  plaguing  themfelves . 

Concerning  the  utility  of  flagellation,  it  mud:  be  owned, 
that  many  of  the  fa£ts  related  in  this  work  feem,  at  firfF  view, 
to  render  it  doubtful.  But  the  chief  reafon  why  it  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  productive  of  advantage,  and  in  fome  inftances  has 
proved  pernicious,  is,  that  it  has  been  employed  upon  impro¬ 
per  occafions.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  when  it  is 
performed  as  an  act  of  religion,  and  confidered  either  as  an 
atonement  for  moral  turpitude,  a  fubftitute  for  adtive  virtue,  or 
a  method  of  increafing  a  man’s  flock  of  merit,  it  is  attended 
with  the  moft  ferious  inconveniences.  But  if  it  were  excluded 
from  all  religious  tranfadtions,  and  only  employed  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  thofe  offences  which  cannot  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  civil  power,  who  can  queftion  its  utility?  If  a  court  of 
flagellation  were  inftituted,  in  which  the  betrayer  of  confidence, 
the  violator  of  decorum,  the  duellift,  and  the  defamer  fhould 
be  fentenced  to  receive  a  number  of  stripes  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  his  offence  ;  it  would  perhaps  foon  be  found  that  there 
is  more  good  fenfe  than  is  commonly  imagined  in  the  ancient 
apophthegm,  “  A  rod  is  for  the  back  of  a  fool  for  there  is 
many  a  fool,  and  many  a  fcoundrel,  who  though  he  can  feel 
nothing  elfe,  would  feel  a  cat- o' -nine*  tails. 

If  ever  this  ufeful  inftitution  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  the  Public 
will  be  under  great  obligations  to  the  Author  of  this  work  :  if 
not,  ftill  they  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  innocent  enter¬ 
tainment  his  curious  performance  affords.  At  leaft,  the  Re¬ 
viewers,  who  are  always  happy  when  in  the  midft  of  their  fe- 
vere  labours  they  are  treated  with  a  laugh,  will  very  readily  pay 
him  their  thanks ;  for  they  are  perfedtly  of  his  mind,  that  cc  en¬ 
tertainment  is  a  thing  which  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  defpifed 
in  this  world,” 
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Art.  VIII.  QbjeSlion  f  /<?  Mr.  Lindfey's  Interpretation  of  the  firfl  Four¬ 
teen  Verfes  of  St.  John’s  Gofpe /,  fet  forth  in  the  Sequel  to  his  Apo - 

/ogy  ;  with  fome  Strictures  cn  his  Explication  of  St.  Paul’s  Text. 
Phil.  ii.  5,  6,  &c.  By  a  Serious  Enquirer.  Bvo.  is.  6d.  Johnfon. 

I776-  , 

THE  Author  of  thefe  objections,  who  is  an  Unitarian 
upon  that  plan  which  fuppofes  the  pre  exigence  of  Chrift, 
and  who  hath  treated  Mr.  Lindfey  with  the  utmoft  candour 
and  refpeCt,  has  examined  the  pafiages  of  the  New  Teftament 
mentioned  in  the  title-page  with  a  very  minute  and  critical 
attention.  We  are  not  certain  whether  he  has  not  carried  his 
grammatical  diftinCtions  and  niceties  fomewhat  farther  than 
the  fubjeCt  will  bear,  confidering  that  the  Apoftle  St.  John 
could  be  no  adept  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  that  the  words  of 
that  language  are  often  applied  with  great  latitude,  even  by  the 
beft  claffic  writers.  Not  to  enter  into  our  ObjeCtor’s  criticifms, 
we  fhall  lay  before  our  Readers  his  epitome  of  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  beginning  of  St.  John’s  Gofpel. 

4  The  fupreme  God,  who  is  but  one,  cannot  be  irpof  savrov, 
his  own  companion. 

4  But  the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning  tt^c;  tov  Qeov,  with  the 

one  fupreme  God. 

4  Therefore  the  Logos ,  if  he  be  a  perfon  and  God,  is  not 
the  one  fupreme  God. 

4  2 d/y,  The  primary  agent,  if  more  than  one  wTas  concerned 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  was  the  one  fupreme  God. 

4  But  the  Logos ,  if  he  be  a  perfon,  is  not  the  one  fupreme 
God,  as  has  been  proved  above  ;  therefore  the  Logos,  if  he  be 
a  perfon,  was  not  the  primary  agent  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  But  the  world  was  made  by  him  JJ  dura  5  he  muft 
therefore  have  been  the  minijlerial  agent ;  and  fuch  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fignification  of  the  prepofnion  Aa. 

4  %dly,  To  enlighten  every  man  was  a  perfonal  aCtion,  which 
the  perfon  John  Baptift  did  not  perform.  But  the  Logos  did  en¬ 
lighten  every  man  ;  therefore  the  Logos,  who  is  con  traded  to 
John  Baptift,  and  performed  the  perfonal  action,  which  John 
Baptift  did  not  perform,  is  a  Perfon. 

4  4 thly.  The  Logos,  that  was  made  flefti,  and  whofe  glory 
was  feen,  was  p.oi/oysvvi$  orapoc  7 roorpog,  i.  e.  in  fome  peculiar 
manner  derived  from  the  father,  the  fupreme  God. 

4  But  the  attribute  of  wifdom  is  co-efieniial  and  co-eternal 
with  the  fupreme  God,  and  can  in  no  way  be  derived  from 
him. 

4  Therefore  the  Lo%os  is  not  the  attribute  of  wifdom  ;  he 
muft  therefore  be  a  Perfon  ;  for  no  medium  is  pretended. 

4  gthly , 
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c  $thly,  He,  who  does  one  and  the  fame  adlion,  is  one  and 
the  fame  agent, 

6  But  the  Legos,  by  full  authority  received  from  God,  changed 
the  Jewifn  for  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  ;  which  fame  change 
was  made  by  Jefus  Chrid,  i.  e.  Jefus  Cbrifl  and  the  Logos  did 
one  and  the  fame  adlion. 

c  Therefore  Jefus  Cbrifl  and  the  Logos  are  one  and  the  fame 
agent  under  different  names. 

4  The  refult  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  Logos  is  neither  the 
fupreme  God  himfelf,  nor  an  attribute  of  the  fupreme  God, 
but  a  Perfon,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God ,  who  was  God’s 
minifter  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  he  was  afterwards  in 
abolishing  the  Jewifli  Peculiarity,  and  inftituting  a  new  and 
more  gracious  fcheme  of  religion,  which  fhould  take  in  7 tccvtx 
MguTr.ov,  men  of  every  degree,  and  every  nation  under  heaven.’ 

With  the  fame  attention  our  Author  has  difeufled  the  paffage 
in  the  Epidle  to  the  Phiiippians  ;  and  he  has  added  a  poftfeript 
concerning  the  woifhip  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  contains  feve- 
ral  judicious  and  important  obfervations, 

]n  the  courfe  of  our  reflections  upon  the  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  Socinians  and  the  Arians,  it  hath  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  to  us,  that  the  former  have  the  advantage  with  regard 
to  the  general  drain  of  the  New  Tedament,  and  the  latter 
with  refpeef  to  fome  particular  places.  Our  Lord  is  fpoken  of 
as  a  man,  in  the  common  and  dated  language  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  nor  is  the  drefs  of  his  undertaking  ufually  laid  upon 
his  pre-exident  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  detached 
padages  look  fo  drongly  this  way,  that  no  critical  fkill  feems 
to  be  capable  of  eluding,  in  a  fatisfadlory  manner,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  attend  them.  An  argument  this,  for  hefitation  in 
our  determinations,  and  for  the  greated  mutual  candour  and 
good-will,  when  we  are  the  mod;  fatisfied  of  the  rectitude  of 
our  opinions. 


Art.  IX.  A  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws  ;  or.  Ordinations  of  the  Pundits, 
from  a  Perfian  Tranfation ,  made  from  the  Original,  written  in  the 
Shanfcrit  Language .  4to.  Pages  322,  with  a  Preface  of  74. 

rip  HIS  very  curious  publication  is  introduced  with  a  letter 
from  Governor  Hadings  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  of  England ,  trading  to  the  Eaft 
Indies. — The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

‘  Honourable  Sirs, 

4  I  have  now  the  fadsfaction  to  tranfmit  to  you  a  complete  and 
corrected  copy  of  a  Translation  of  the  Gentoo  Code,  executed 
with  great  ability,  diligence,  and  fidelity,  by  Mr.  Halked ,  from  a 
Perfian  verfion  of  the  original  Shanfcrit,  which  was  undertaken  un¬ 
der 
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tifer  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  the  Pundits  or  Compilers  of  this 
Work. 

*  I  have  not  time  to  offer  any  obfervations  upon  thefe  productions; 
indeed  they  will  belt  fpeak  for  themfelves:  I  could  have  wifhed  to 
have  obtained  an  omifiion  or  amendment  of  feme  paffages,  to  have 
rendered  them  more  fit  for  the  public  eye  ;  but  the  Puudits,  when 
deiired  to  revife  them,  could  nor.  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  any  al¬ 
terations,  as  they  declared,  they  had  the  fanCtion  of  their  Shaiter, 
and  were  therefore  incapable  of  amendment;  poffibly  thefe  may  be 
confidered  as  efiential  parts  of  the  work,  ffnee  they  mark  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  many  of  the  laws  were  formed,  and  bear  the  {lamp  of 
a  very  remoce  antiquity,  in  which  the  refinements  of  fociety  were 
}efs  known,  and  the  manners  more  influenced  by  the  natural  impuLfe 
of  the  paffions.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Fort -Willi am,  TT  , 

n*  Warren  Hastings. 

Mar.  2 7,  1775. 

In  regard  to  the  Code  of  Laws,  it  will  afford  ample  matter 
for  reflection  to  the  philofopher,  the  politician,  and  even  to 
lhe  divine.  The  laws  bear  the  moft  genuine  ftamp  of  anti¬ 
quity,  correfpond,  in  many  inftances,  with  the  manners  of  the 
early  Grecians,  at  or  before  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
of  the  Weftern  nations,  before  their  emeriion  from  barbarifm  ; 
and  feem  calculated  for  the  crude  conceptions  of  an  almoft  illi¬ 
terate  people,  upon  their  firft  civilization. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  view  of  the  deflgn  of  this  compila¬ 
tion  than  in  the  words  of  the  ingenious  Tranflator.  who,  in  a 
large  preliminary  treatife,  after  a  few  general  and  introductory 
obfervations,  gives  a  fhort  account  of  the  Shanfcrit  language, 
and  an  explanation  of  fuch  paffages  in  the  b'^dy  of  the  Code,  as 
may  appear,  by  their  peculiarity  or  repugnance  to  our  fenti- 
ments,  to  lie  moft  open  to  objection.  This  preliminary  treatife 
ihews  a  very  enlarged  and  liberal  turn  of  mind,  and  does  great 
honour  to  Mr.  Halhed,  efpecially  when  we  confider  his  age  ; 
for,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  HajUngs ,  he  tells  us,  that  he  finds 
himfelf  involuntarily  held  forth  to  the  Public  as  an  Author ,  almoft 
as  foon  as  he  has  commenced  to  be  a  man. 

*  The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  India,  fays  he,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  territorial  eftablilhment  in  Bengal,  have  at  length 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  Britilh  legiflature  to  every  circum- 
ftance  that  may  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  natives,  or  enfure 
liability  to  the  acquifition.  Nothing  can  fo  favourably  conduce  to 
thefe  two  points  as  a  well-timed  toleration  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  an  adoption  of  fuch  original  inllitutes  of  the  coun  try,  as  do  not 
immediately  claffi  with  the  laws  or  interells  of  the  conquerors. 

4  To  a  Heady  purfuance  of  this  great  maxim,  much  of  the  fuccefs 
of  the  Romans  may  be  attributed,  who  not  only  allowed  to  their  fo 
reign  fubjefts  the  free  exercife  of  their  own  religion,  and  the  admi- 
niffration  of  their  own  civil  jurifdi&ion,  but  fometiines,  by  a  policy 
liill  more  flattering,  even  naturalized  fuch  parts  of  the  mythology 
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of  the  conquered,  as  were  in  any  refpe£l  compatible  with  their  own 
fyffem.  % 

‘  With  a  view  to  the  fame  political  advantages,  and  in  obfervance 
of  fo  linking  an  example,  the  following  compilation  was  fet  on  foot  ; 
which  mult  be  confidered  as  the  only  work  of  the  kind,  wherein  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  Gentoo  jurifprudence  are  made  public, 
with  the  fan&ion  of  their  moll  refpedlable  Pundits  (or  Lawyers)  and 
which  offers  a  complete  confutation  of  the  belief  too  common,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  the  Hindoos  have  no  written  laws  whatever,  but  fuch  as 
relate  to  the  ceremonious  peculiarities  of  their  fuperilition. 

‘  The  profeffors  of  the  ordinances  here  colle&ed  full  fpeak  the 
original  language  in  which  they  were  compofed,  and  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  have  fettled  upon, 
thofe  piofeffors  feveral  large  endowments  and  benefactions  in  all 
parts  of  Hindoilan,  and  pay  them  befides  a  degree  ofperfonal  refpeCl 
little  fliort  of  idolatry,  in  return  for  the  advantages  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  their  ftudies.  A  fet  of  the  molt  experienced  of  thefe 
lawyers  was  feleCted  from  every  part  of  Bengal  for  the  purpofe  of 
compiling  the  prefent  work,  which  they  picked  out  fentence  by  fen- 
tence  from  various  originals  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  neither 
adding  to  nor  diminiftaing  any  part  of  the  ancient  text.  The  articles 
thus  collected  were  next  tranflated  literally  into  Perlian,  under  the 
infpeCtion  of  one  of  their  own  body ;  and  from  that  tranflation  were 
rendered  into  Engiifn  with  an  equal  attention  to  the  clofenefs  and 
fidelity  of  the  verfion.  Lefs  ffudious  of  elegance  than  of  accuracy, 
the  Tranflator  thought  it  more  excufable  to  tire  the  Reader  with  the 
flatnefs  of  a  literal  interpretation,  than  to  millead  him  by  a  vague 
and  devious  paraphrafe  ;  fo  that  the  entire  order  of  the  book,  the 
feveral  divifions  of  its  contents,  and  the'  whole  turn  of  the  phrafe,  is 
in  every  part- the  immediate  produCt  of  the  Bramins.  The  Englilh 
dialed,  in  which  it  is  here  offered  to  the  Public,  and  that  only,  is 
not  the  performance  of  a  Gentoo.  From  hence  therefore  may  be 
formed  a  precife  idea  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  thefe  people, 
which,  to  their  great  injury,  have  long  been  mifreprefented  in  the 
Weffern  world.  From  hence  alfo  materials  may  be  colieded  towards 
the  legal  accompiifhment  of  a  new  fyftem  of  government  in  Bengal, 
wherein  the  Britilh  laws  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  foftened  and  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  moderate  attention  to  the  peculiar  and  national  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoo ;  fome.of  whofe  inffitutes,  however  fanciful  and  in¬ 
judicious,  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  any  which  could  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  room.  They  are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  are  therefore  revered  as  of  the  higheft  authority :  they 
are  the  conditions  by  which  they  hold  their  rank  in  fociety.  Long 
ufage  has  perfuaded  them  of  their  equity,  and  they  will  always 
*  gladly  embrace  the  permiliion  to  obey  them ;  to  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  obedience  would  probably  be  effeemed  among  them  a 
real  hardlhip. 

*  The  attention  which  the  Tranflator  was  forced  to  bellow  upon 
fo  uncommon  a  fubjed,  the  number  of  enquiries  neceffary  for  the 
elucidation  of  almoil  every  fentence,  and  the  many  opportunities  of 
moll  decifive  information,  which  the  courfe  of  the  work  prefented, 
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give  him,  in  feme  meafure,  a  right  to  claim  the  conviflion  of  the  world 
upon  many  dubious  points,  which  have  long  eluded  the  nicefl  in- 
vefligation.  He  is  very  far  from  wifhing  to  eftablifh  his  own  doc¬ 
trines  upon  the  ruins  of  thofe  which  he  found  already  ere&ed  ;  and 
when  he  oppofes  popular  opinion,  or  contradicts  any  ill-grounded 
affertion,  it  is  with  the  utmoii  diftruft  of  his  own  abilities,  and  merely 
in  fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  that  truth  which  the  candid  will  ' 
ever  be  glad  to  fupport,  even  in  prejudice  to  a  fyltem  of  their  own 
formation. 

4  In  a  track  fo  untrodden  as  this,  many  paths  mull  be  attempted 
before  we  can  hit  upon  the  right.  We  owe  much  to  every  perfon, 
who  in  fo  troublefome  a  road  hath  removed  a  fingle  obflacle,  or 
opened  the  fmalleft  channel  for  difeovery  ;  and  the  more  difficult  the 
completion  of  the  adventure,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  each  attempt. 
The  prefen t  vvoik,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  this  nature  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  authority  ;  the  only  inftance  in  which  the  Bramins  have 
ever  been  perfuaded  to  give  up  a  part  of  their  own  confequence  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  community;  and  the  pen  of  the 
Translator  mud  be  confidered  as  entirely  the  pafiive  inftrument,  by 
which  the  laws  of  this  fingular  nation  are  ufhered  into  the  world 
from  thofe  Bramins  themfelves.’ 

It  is  unneceiTary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  to  the  account  here 
given  of  the  work  now  before  us ;  what  Mr.  Halhed  has 
faid  being  full,  difcincl,  and  fatisfaclory.  We  cannot  deny 
ourfelves  the  pleafure,  however,  of  placing'before  our  Readers, 
(efpecia'ly  as  this  work  is  not  to  be  purchafed)  a  fhort  preli¬ 
minary  difeourfe  written  by  the  Bramins  themfelves  : 

4  From  men  of  enlightened  underflandings  and  found  judgment, 
who,  in  their  refearches  after  truth,  have  fwept  from  their  hearts 
the  dud  of  malice  and  oppofition,  it  is  not  concealed,  that  the  con¬ 
trarieties  of  religion,  and  diverfities  of  belief,  which  are  caufes  of 
envy,  and  of  enmity  to  the  ignorant,  are,  in  fa£t,  a  manifed  de- 
mondration  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being  :  for  it  is  evident 
that  a  painter,  by  Sketching  a  multiplicity  of  figures,  and  by  ar¬ 
ranging  a  variety  of  colours,  procures  a  reputation  among  men  ;  and 
a  gardener,  for  planting  a  diverfity  of  fhrubs,  and  for  producing  a 
number  of  different  flowers,  gains  credit  and  commendation  ;  where¬ 
fore  it  is  abfurdity  and  ignorance  to- view,  in  an  inferior  light,  him 
who  created  both  the  painter  and  the  gardener.  The  truly  intelli¬ 
gent  well  know,  that  the  differences  and  varieties  of  created  things 
are  a  ray  of  his  glorious  effencer  and  that  the  contrarieties  of  con^ 
flitutions  are  a  type  of  his  wonderful  attributes  ;  whofe  complete 
power  formed  all  creatures  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  material 
world,  from  the  four  elements  of  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  to  be 
an  ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation  ;  and  whofe  comprehen- 
iive  benevolence  fele&ed  mau,  the  centre  of  knowledge,  to  have  the 
dominion  and  authority  over  the  reil ;  and,  having  bellowed,  upon 
this  favourite  objed,  judgment  and  underllanding,  gave  him  fupre- 
macy  over  the  corners  of  the  world  ;  and,  when  he  had  put  into  his 
hands  the  free  controul  and  arbitrary  difpofal  of  all  aftairs,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  to  each  tribe  its  own  faith,  and  to  every  fe£t  its  own  reli- 
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gion  ;  and  having  introduced  a  numerous  variety  of  cads,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  different  cuftoms,  he  views  in  each  particular  place 
the  mode  of  worlhip  refpe&ively  appointed  to  it;  fometimes  he  is 
employed  with  the  attendants  upon  the  Mofque,  in  counting  the 
facred  beads ;  fometimes  he  is  in  the  Temple,  at  the  adoration  of 
idols ;  the  intimate  of  the  MufTulman,  and  the  friend  of  the  Hindoo  ; 
the  companion  of  the  Chriftian,  and  the  confidant  of  the  Jew. 
Wherefore  men  of  exalted  notions,  not  being  bent  upon  hatred  and 
oppofition,  but  confidering  the  colle&ed  body  of  creatures  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  by  inveftigating  the  contrarieties 
of  fed,  and  the  different  cultoms  of  religion,  have  ftamped  to  them- 
felves  a  lading  reputation  upon  the  page  of  the  world  ;  particularly 
in  the  extenfive  empire  of  Hindoftan,  which  is  a  moft  delightful 
country,  and  wherein  are  colle&ed  great  numbers  of  Turks,  of  Per- 
fians,  of  Tartars,  of  Scythians,  of  Europeans,  of  Armenians,  and 
of  Abyffinians.  And  whereas  this  kingdom  was  the  long  refidence 
of  Hindoos,  and  was  governed  by  many  powerful  Roys  and  Rajahs, 
the  Gentoo  religion  became  catholic  and  univerfal  here;  but  when 
it  was  afterwards  ravaged,  in  feveral  parts,  by  the  armies  of  Ma- 
homedanifm,  a  change  of  religion  took  place,  and  a  contrariety  of 
cuftoms  arofe,  and  all  affairs  were  tranfafted,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  faith  in  the  conquering  party,  upon  which  perpetual  op- 
pofitions  were  engendered,  and  continual  differences  in  the  decrees 
of  juftice;  fo  that  in  every  place  the  immediate  magiftrate  decided 
all  caufes  according  to  his  own  religion ;  and  the  laws  of  Mahomed 
were  the  ftandard  of  judgment  for  the  Hindoos.  Hence  terror  and 
confufion  found  a  way  to  all  the  people,  and  juftice  was  not  impar¬ 
tially  adminiftered ;  wherefore  a  thought  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor  General,  the  Honourable  Warren  Hajiings ,  to  inveftigate  the 
principles  of  the  Gentoo  religion,  to  explore  the  cuftoms  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  and,to  procure  a  tranflation  of  them  in  the  Perfian  language,  that 
they  might  become  univerfally  known  by  the  perfpicuity  of  that  idiom, 
&nd  that  a  book  might  be  compiled  to  preclude  all  fuch  contradic- 
tory  decrees  in  future,  and  that,  by  a  proper  attention  to  each  reli¬ 
gion,  juftice  might  take  place  impartially,  according  to  the  tenets 
of  every  fe£L  Wherefore  Bramins,  learned  in  the  Shafter  (whofe 
names  are  here  fubjoined),  were  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  Fort-William,  in  Calcutta,  which  is  the  capital  of  Bengal 
and  Bahar,  and  the  moft  authentic  books,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
were  colle&ed,,  and  the  original  text,  delivered  in  the  Hindoo  lan¬ 
guage,  was  faithfully  tranflated  by  the  interpreters  into  the  Perfian 
idiom.  They  began  their  work  in  May  1773,  anfwering  to  the 
month  Jeyt,  1 1 80  (Bengal  ftyle)  and  finilhed  it  by  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1773,  anfwering  to  the  month  Pbaugron ,  1182  (Bengal 
ftyle.)’ — The  names  are  fubjoined. 

We  need  make  no  apology  for  inferting  this  preliminary 
difcourfe  of  the  Bramins,  being  perfuaded  that  every  liberal- 
minded  Reader  will  agree  with  Mr.  Halhed ,  who  fays,  that  few 
Chriftians,  with  all  the  advantages  of  enlightened  underftand- 
ings,  would  have  exprefTed  themfelves  with  a  more  becoming 
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reverence  for  the  grand  and  impartial  defigns  of  Providence  in 
all  its  works,  or  with  a  more  extenfive  charity  towards  all  their 
fellow-creatures  of  every  profeflion. 


Art;  IX.  Philosophical  Transactions  cf  the  Royal  Society  of 
London .  Vol.  lxvi.  For  the  Year  1776.  Part  2.  4m.  7  s.  6  d. 
fewed.  Davis.  1777. 

Papers  relating  to  Electricity. 

Article  32.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  a  new  apparatus , 
called,  A  Machine  for  exhibiting  Perpetual  Electricity,  By 

Mr.  William  Henly,  F.  R.  S. 

THIS,  we  believe,  is  the  firft  account,  that  has  appeared  in 
our  language,  of  the  Elettr  of  or  0  Perpetuo  \ — an  ele&rical 
inftrument  not  improperly  fo  denominated  by  its  ingenious  in¬ 
ventor,  Sig.  Alexander  Volta,  of  Como  near  Milan.  We  fhall 
give  Mr.  Henly’s  defeription  of  one  of  thefe  inftruments  nearly 
in  his  own  words,  together  with  a  few  obfervations  annexed  to 
them  ;  and  fhall  fubjoin  fome  particulars  relative  to  its  con- 
flru&ion  and  fingular  effetfls,  partly  derived  from  private  infor¬ 
mation,  and  partly  from  our  own  experience. 

This  machine,  lays  the  Author,  confifls  *  of  a  circular  plate 
of  glafs — covered  on  one  fide  with  a  coating  of  bees-wax  and 
rofin  *,  about  the  fixteenth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  This  coat 
of  wax,  &c.  being  ftrongly  excited  with  a  dry  warm  flannel,’ 
{while  its  under  furface  communicates  with  the  earth]  *  a  cir¬ 
cular  board  is  placed  upon  it,  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  coated 
with  tinfoil,  and  furnifhed  with  a  glafs  handle  ferewed  to,  and 
{landing  upright  upon  it.  Thefe  bodies  having  remained  in 
contact  fome  feconds — [a  Angle  inllant  is  fuffleient]  the  board  is 
to  be  raifed  up  by  the  glafs  handle [but  not  before  it  has 
been  touched  by  fome  body  communicating  with  the  earth J 
*  when,  applying  the  knuckle  to  the  tinfoil  coating,  a  fnap  is 
heard,  a  fpark  feen,  and  a  fmall  fenfation  felt.  On  replacing 
the  board,  and  permitting  it  to  remain  fome  feconds ,  as  before, 
having  touched  the  tinfoil  with  a  Anger/ — [This  laft  circum- 
flance,  we  mull  add,  is  ejfential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  experi¬ 
ment]  on  removing  it  [the  infulated  board]  again,  and  apply¬ 
ing  the  knuckle,  as  at  Aril,  the  fame  phenomena  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  may  be  repeated  for  a  long  time,  without  any  re- 

*  Sealing-wax,  fulphur,  and  other  refinous  fubftances  may  be 
employed  to  ftill  better  advantage;  and  may  more  conveniently, 
and  probably  with  greater  eifedt,  be  poured,  in  a  Hate  of  fufion,  on 
any  plain  metallic  or  other  conducing  fubllance;  fuch  as  a  wooden 
board  coated  with  tinfoil,  tinplates,  — Glafs  is  by  no  means  ne- 

ceflary  to  the  effedt. 
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newal  of  the  excitation  of  the  wax,  any  further  than  the  re¬ 
placing  the  hoard  might  be  faid  to  excite  it.’ — [Any  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  fridtion  on  replacing  the  board,  we  fhail  obferve,  has 
no  concern  whatever  in  producing  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
this  apparatus.] 

In  the  fubfequent  account  which  Mr.  Kenly  gives  of  this  in- 
ftrument,  he  proceeds  to  relate  feme  experiments  made  with  it; 
and  refers  the  Reader  to  a  former  account  of  fome  fimilar  phe - 
nomena ,  produced  by  an  excited  plate  of  glafs,  given  by  him  in 
the  64th  volume  of  the  PhilofophicalTranf actions .  With  refpect 
to  the  permanence  of  the  appearances  in  this  apparatus,  he  re¬ 
fers  to  Mr.  Grey's  experiment  with  a  cone  of  fulphur  contained 
in  a  glafs  veffel  f  ;  and  adds  a  fingular  inftance,  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemming,  of  the  faculty  of  retention 
in  a  Leyden  vial ;  which  after  having  been  charged,  and  left 
in  a  cupboard  during  70  days,  Hdl  attradled  a  thread  of  trial  at 
the  diftance  of  one-lixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  cafes  however 
are  not  parallel  ;  as  the  Eleflrcpborus  docs  not  begin  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  it,  till  it  has  been  charged,  and  then 
difc'narged,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Leyden  vial,  or  a  coated 
plate  of  glafs ;  which  Jaft,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  pof- 
feffes  the  fame '  properties,  though  it  does  not  retain  them  fo 
.long  as  this  inftrumenf. 

Inftead  of  reciting  or  abridging  any  of  the  Author’s  experi¬ 
ments,  for  which  we  muff  refer  the  phqofophical  Reader  to  the 
Article  itfelf ;  we  {hall  obferve  that  the  folution  of  fome  of 
the  principal  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  inftrument  is,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  fought  for  in  tnat  remarkable  law  or  propo¬ 
rtion  in  eledlricity,  the  difeovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  joint 
labours  and  genius  of  Franklin,  Canton,  Wilke,  and  Epinus. 
This  law,  as  promulgated  by  Dr.  Prieftley  in  his  valuable  Hif- 
tory  of  Electricity  [pag.  247]  is,  that  cs  bodies  imjnerged  in  eleCtric 
atmofphercs  always  become  pojjeffcd  of  the  electricity  contrary  to  that 
cf  the  body ,  in  whofe  atmofphere  they  are  immerged or  in  other 
words,  that  the  electricity  of  one  body  repels  that  of  another ,  efpe- 
cially  if  it  have  a  flat  far f  'ace ,  and  gives  it  the  contrary  electricity 
Ibid .  pag.  290.  Accordingly,  the  infulated  board  in  the  pre- 
fent  apparatus,  after  having  been  touched  while  it  is  lying  on, 
the  refmous  furface,  and  then  lifted  up,  is  found  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  elediricity  contrary  to  that  of  the  refmous  furface  : 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  we  formerly  file  wed,  after  M.  de  Cigna, 
[M.  Rev.  vol.  xxxvii.  October  1767,  pag.  251]  that  a  metal¬ 
lic  plate,  after  being  touched  with  the  finger,  while  an  excited 
filk  Hocking,  or  glafs  tube  is  held  near  and  parallel  to  it,  and 


f  See  Dr.  Priefilef  s  Eiftory  cf  Ekfiricity,  page  40,  hr  ft  edit. 
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then  removed  from  the  excited  bodies,  will  exhibit  fucceflively, 
on  frequent  repetitions  of  the  operation,  an  immenfe  number  of 
fparks  ;  which  indicate  the  eledfricity  in  the  metallic  plate  to 
have  been  contrary  to  that  of  the  flocking  or  tube  ;  and  that 
the  latter,  like  the  prcfent  refinous  ftratum,  will  fuffer  little  or 
no  diminution  of  their  electric  power,  even  after  frequent  re¬ 
petitions  of  the  procefs. 

We  fhall  add  one  important  circumftance  relating  to  this 
inftrument,  with  which  the  Author  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted.  This  is,  that  the  EleCtrophorus  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  permanency  of  its  ele&ric  properties,  than 
for  the  greatnefs  of  its  effedb.  We  have  feen  fome  conftrudled, 
of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  diameter,  which  after  one  ex¬ 
citation,  and  the  firft  difchirge  or  fhock,  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Leyden  vial,  have  afforded  an  almoft  endlefs  fucceffion  of  fparks 
at  the  diftance  of  three  inches,  or  more;  and  we  have  been 
informed  that  fome  have  been  made  by  the  inventor  and  others, 
of  much  larger  dimenfions ;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  of 
about  five  feet  in  diameter,  gives  frrong  and  pungent  fparks, 
at  the  diftance  of  tivefoe  inches  and  upwards . 

The  few  following  circumftances,  which  we  have  obferved, 
relative  to  this  inftrument,  ate  fcarce  lefs  remarkable.  On  to¬ 
tally  immerging  an  excited  refinous  EleCtrophorus  in  dry  and 
warm  mercury,  it  was  found  to  have  had  its  virtue  only  fome- 
what  impaired.  Nay  a  charged  plate  of  glafs,  after  having 
been  made  perfe&ly  moift  on  both  Tides  by  breathing  on  it,  and 
then  being  dried  at  the  fire,  and  treated  as  an  EleCtrophorus ,  ftill 
continued  to  give  fparks  :  nor  did  another  glafs  plate  which, 
after  excitation,  was  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  then 
haftily  dried,  fail  to  attract  the  pith  balls  at  a  pretty  con- 
fiderable  diftance  ;  and  would  fometimes  even  give  a  weak 
fpark. 

We  muft  leave  it  to  the  electricians  to  inquire  in  what  part 
of  the  refinous  furface  or  glafs,  this  large  and  feemingly  in  ex- 
hauftible  magazine  of  electric  matter,  or  rather  this  long  con¬ 
tinued  power  of  putting  that  matter  in  motion,  refides.  The 
Inventor,  with  feeming  juftice,  gives  his  inftrument  the  title  of 
perpetual:  as  there  are  certain  fimple  procefles,  by  which  its  fire , 
like  that  of  the  Vefials ,  may  be  always  maintained  or  increafed, 
without  any  foreign  aid  ;  that  is,  without  any  frefti  excitation, 
or  communication  with  any  other  ele&rified  body. 

Article  23.  Extraordinary  Electricity  of  the  Atmofphere  obferved  at 
Ifiington ,  &c.  By  Mr.  Tiberius  Cavallo. 

The  extraordinary  appearances  related  in  this  Article  were 
obferved  by  Mr.  Cavallo,  in  the  month  of  O&ober  1775,  in 
confequence  of  his  having  raifed  an  electrical  kite  into  the  air, 
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while  Tome  dark  clouds  paflecl  over  the  zenith  of  the  place.' 
Though  neither  lightning  nor  thunder  were  perceived,  the  flux 
of  elediric  matter  was  at  one  time  fo  very  copious,  that  he 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  trulf  any  longer  to  the  lilken  Hiring 
by  which  the  kite  had  been  hitherto  infulaied  ;  and  accordingly 
fixed  the  extremity  of  the  conducting  wired  firing  to  one  of  the 
chairs  in  a  room  on  the  fir  it  floor.  While  he  was  thus  em<- 
ployed,  during  the  fpace  of  lcfs  than  half  a  minute,  he  received 
about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  very  hard  fliocks,  which  he  felt  all 
along  his  arms,  and  jn  hjs  breait  and  legs  ;  ihaking  him  in 
fuen  a  manner,  that  he  had  hardly  power  enough  to  efFedt 
his  purpofe,  and  to  warn  the  people  in  the  room  to  keep  their 
dillance. 

4  As  foon  as  I  took  my  hand  ofF  the  firing,’  continues  the 
Author,  4  the  electrical  fluid,  in  confequence  of  the  chair 
being  a  bad  conductor,  began  to  fnap  between  the  firing  and 
the  (butter  of  the  window,  which  was  the  neareft  body  to  it. 
The  fnappings,  which  were  audible  at  a  good  dillance  out  of 
the  room,  feemed  at  firfl  ifochronous  with  the  fhocks  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  ;  but  in  about  a  minute’s  time  they  became  more  fre¬ 
quent,  fq  that  the  people  pf  the  houfe  compared  the  found  to 
the  rattling  noife  of  a  jack  going  when  the  fly  is  off.’ — The 
cloud  which  produced  thefe  efiedts,  and  which,  was  then  juft 
over  the  kite,  was  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  was  black  . 
and  pretty  well  defined.  It  appeared  to  be  about  40  degrees  in 
diameter.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  kite  was  calculated 
to  be  about  310  feet. 

In  Article  29,  an  account  is  given  of  a  very  extraordinary 
effect  of  lightning  on  certain  pyed  bullocks  &c.  ftruck  by  it ; 
and  in  which  the  white  hairs  were  dripped  off,  while  the  red 
fuftained  no  injury. 

Papers  relating  to  Chemistry. 

Article  30.  Of  the  Light  produced  by  Inflammation*  By  George 

Fordyce,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Befides  the  light  which  appears  on  the  ignition  of  bodies,  Dr. 
Fordyce  fuppqfes  that  there  is  alfo  a  light  produced  by  the 
inflammation  itfelf.  Ignited  bodies,  he  obferves,  if  they  be  co- 
Jpurlefs,  firft  exhibit  a  red  light :  as  the  heat  is  increafed,  there 
js  a  mixture  of  yellow  rays ;  and  in  a  melting  heat9  there  is  fuch 
a  due  proportion  of  all  the  coloured  rays  as  conftitutes  a  pure 
white,  fie  obferves  Jikewife,  that  the  intenfenefs  of  their  light 
depends  upon  their  denfity  :  for  whereas  ignited  metals  throw 
cut  a  ftrong  light,  the  rare  vapour  at  the  extremity  of  the  flame 
produced  by  a  blow-pipe,  properly  applied  to  a  lamp,  is  not 
vifibly  luminous ;  though  the  heat  there  be  fo  great  as  irnme* 
diately  tp  give  4  white  heat  to  glafs* 

*  Tbs 
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c  The  light  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  bodies  in 
inflammation /  he  adds,  4  is  totally  independent  of  the  heat,  and 
its  colour  is  blue.’ — Phofphorus  of  urine,  reduced  to  a  powder*, 
and  made  to  line  the  infide  furface  of  a  large  glafs  receiver, 
continues  to  burn  for  fome  days,  and  produces  a  light  attended 
with  very  little  heat,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  decompofed  :  for  a 
little  water  contained  in  the  receiver  becomes  impregnated  with 
its  a:  id  ;  and  the  included  air  is  phlogiilicated  and  dimindhed, 
as  in  other  cafes  of  inflammation .  Further,  in  a  heat  ineffi¬ 
cient  to  kindle  gunpowder,  the  fulphur  contained  in  it  will 
burn  off  with  a  blue  flame.  In  this  cafe  too,  the  light  is 
produced  by  the  inflammation  and  decompofition  of  the  ful¬ 
phur. 

He  further  obferves,  that  the  light,  which  is  produced  by  the 
decompofition  of  bodies  in  the  procefs  of  inflammation,  is  blue„ 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  inflammation 
takes  place.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  where 
the  inflammation  is,  the  light  produced  is  blue  ;  as  it  is  in  the 
whole  of  the  frnall  flame  of  a  candle  when  it  is  firfl  lighted, 
after  having  been  previoufly  extinguifhed  by  applying  tallow  to 
the  wick.  When  a  candle  burns,  the  procefs  goes  on  in  this 
manner.  The  tallow  boils  in  the  wick,  and  is  converted  into 
empyreumatical  oil,  which  rifes  in  vapour.  The  air  coming  in 
contact  with  the  external  furface  of  this  vapour,  decompofes 
the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  produces  heat  and  blue  light.  The 
interior  flratum  of  vapour  is  heated  white-hot  ;  and  the  heat 
diminifhes  toward  the  center,  which,  if  the  flame  be  large,  is 
fcarcely  red  hot.  Accordingly  the  extremity  of  a  flender  tube 
or  thread  of  glafs,  put  into  the  blue  flame  at  the  furface,  will 
be  heated  white  hot,  and  melt  ;  immerfed  in  the  center  it  will 
fcarcely  become  red,  if  the  flame  be  large. 

To  the  foregoing  obfervations,  extracted  from  the  prefent 
article,  we  (hall  add  a  remark  that  has  occurred  to  us,  relative 
to  the  prefei>t  fubjedt,  and  which  may  poflibly  be  new  to  fome 
of  our  readers.  It  is,  that  befide  the  light  given  by  tallow, 
oil,  &c.  in  the  preceding  inftances,  thefe  fubftances  furnifh  a 


*  Few  perfons,  we  apprehend,  are  acquainted  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  eafy  method  of  reducing  this  fubftance  to  powder. — *  Take/ 
fays  the  Author,  ‘  phofphorus  of  urine  two  drachms ;  put  it  into  a 
four-ounce  vial ;  pour  upon  it  three  ounces  of  water  ;  heat  it  gently, 
by  immerfion  in  warm  water,  till  the  phofphorus  rnelts;  (hut  the  vial 
with  a  cork  ;  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  fhake  it  brilkly  till  it 
be  cold  ;  the  phofphorus  will  be  found  in  powder/ — A  receiver  may 
be  lined  with  this  powder  by  adding  a  very  final!  quantity  of  water 
to  it,  and  then  making  the  powder  to  adhere  to  its  internal  furface, 
gently  inclining  and  turning  the  receiver  round. 

degree 
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degree  of  light  merely  on  being  put  into  a  vefiel  fet  upon  the 
fife,  and  receiving  a  heat  many  degrees  below  their  boiling 
point.  This  kind  of  light  we  firft  obferved  on  accidentally 
extinguifhing',  in  the  dark,  a  large  and  well-lighted  candle  by 
inverting  it.  As  foon  as  the  melted  tallow  has  put  out  the 
light  proceeding  from  inflammation  and  ignition,  if  the  candle 
be  haltily  turned  upright,  the  extremity  of  the  wick  fhines  with 
a  faint  whrtifli  light,  produced  by  the  heat  which  has  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  taliow  by  the  wick  and  flame.  If  too  much 
tallow  comes  down,  the  wick  will  be  deprived  of  the  heat  fufft- 
cient  to  produce  the  phenomenon. 

Article  31.  Experiments  on  Ignited  Bodies .  By  John  Roebuck, 

M.  £>.  F.R.S. 

In  (he  Appendix  to  our  51ft  volume,  page  5?.  1,  we  related 
fome  experiments  of  M.  de  Buffon,  from  which  he  inferred  the 
ponderofity  of  fire.  In  one  of  his  trials,  he  found  an  iron  ball 
(which  weighed  49  pounds  9  ounces,  when  cold)  to  weigh, 
when  brought  to  a  white  heat,  49  pounds  11  ounces;  or  to 
have  acquired  from  the  fire  a  quantity  o {’igneous  matter  weighing 
two  ounces ;  that  is,  about  19  grains  additional  weight  to  each 

The  experiments  contained  in  this  and  the  following  article, 
feem  wholly  to  invalidate  M.  de  BufFon’s  conclufions.  Dr. 
Roebuck,  in  his  trials,  ufed  two  accurate  balances;  one  of 
which,  with  the  weight  of  a  pound,  would  turn  with  i-ioth 
of  a  grain ;  and  the  other,  with  a  weight  of  half  an  ounce  in 
each  fcalc,  would  turn  with  the  i-iooth  part  of  a  grain.  A 
piece  of  iron,  of  nearly  one  pound  weight,  having, had  a  white 
heat  given  it,  was  found  to  have  loft  (carce  a  grain  when  it 
was  cold  ;  and  another  piece,  of  about  five  penny  weights, 
weighed  fomewhat  more  when  it  was  cold  than  when  it  was 
hot. 

Other  experiments  of  a  fimilar  kind  have  been  fince  made  in 
the  presence  of  feveral  members  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  in  one 
of  which  a  cylinder  of  iron,  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  then 
weighing  55  pounds,  on  being  fufFered  to  cool,  feemed  gradu¬ 
ally  to  acquire  weight ;  and  about  22  hours  after  it  had  begun 
to  cool,  was  found  to  have  increafed  in  weight  6  pennyweights 
1  7  grains.  The  beam  was  fo  nicely  con  ft  ru  died,  that,  even 
when  it  was  loaded  with  the  great  weight  above-mentioned,  the 
fcale  evidently  turned  with  four  grains. 

Article  38.  Experiments  on  Ignited  Subjlances.  By  Mr.  John 

Whitehurft. 

Mr.  Whitehufft’s  experiments  were  made  on  fmall  mafies  ; 
hut  with  a  balance  fo  tender,  as  to  be  fenfibly  aftedted  by  the 
accoth  part  of  a  grain. —A  pennyweight  of  gold3  made  red 
1  '  hot* 
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hot,  and  brought  nearly  to  a  date  of  fufion,  became  apparently 
lighter ;  but,  on  cooling,  its  former  weight  was  perfe&ly  re- 
ffored.  The  fame  quantity  of  iron  likewife  feemingly  hjl 
weight  on  being  equally  heated ;  but  its  weight  was  vifibly  aug¬ 
mented  on  becoming  cold. 

The  apparent  levity  of  the  two  metals,  when  heated,  is  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  afcent  of  the  heated  and  rarefied  air  above  the 
fcale,  and  to  the  tendency  upwards  of  the  air  beneath  it,  to 
reftore  the  equilibrium.  The  fubfequent  additional  weight  in 
the  iron  might,  Mr.  W.  fuppofes,  be  real^  and  might  arife  from 
its  having  in  fome  degree  acquired  the  property  of  fteel,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  having  been  heated,  as  was  the  gold,  upon  char¬ 
coal,  by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  directed  upon  it  by  a 
blow-pipe. 

Mr.  W.  accounts  for  the  apparent  fallacy  in  M.  deBufFon’s 
experiments,  by  fuppofing  that  the  heat  of  the  large  mafs  of 
iron  employed  by  him,  had  a  greater  efFedt  on  that  arm  of  the 
beam  from  which  it  was  fufpended,  than  on  the  other;  and  that 
by  expanding  or  lengthening  the  former  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  latter,  it  produced  the  preponderancy  on  that  lide 
which  M.  de  Buffon  afcribed  to  the  particles  of  fire  contained 
in  the  metal. 

Article  43.  Experiments  made  in  order  to  afcertain  the  Nature  of 

fome  Mineral  Subjlances^  &c.  By  Peter  Wbulfe,  F.  R.  S. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Baker  having  bequeathed  100  1.  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  an  intent  that  the  intereft  of 
that  fum  fhould  be  annually  applied  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  Members,  whom  the  Council  of  the  Society  fhould  think 
proper  to  nominate,  for  the  tafk  of  making  difcoveries  in  Na¬ 
tural  Hiflory;  the  ingenious  Author  of  this  paper  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  in  this  Article  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  experiments  which  he  made  with  a  view  of  afcertaining 
how  far  the  Marine  and  Vitriolic  acids  contribute  to  mineralize 
metallic  and  ether  fubftances. 

\To  be  continued .] 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

(By  our  Correspondents.) 

ITALY. 

Art.  I. 

CAMPI  PHLEGRiEI;  or,  Obfervations  on  the  V dcanoes 
of  the  Two  Sicilies .  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  K,  B; 
F.  R.S.  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  his  Britannick  Majefly  at 
the  Court  of  Naples ,  2  Vols.  in  Folio,  of  the  Atlas  fize, 

and  published  by  P.  Fabris  at  Naples  in  1776. — In  this  age  of 
obfervation  and  experimental  researches,  there  are  few  philo- 
fophers  who  have  examined  Nature  with  fuch  profound  atten¬ 
tion,  and  exprefled  her  phenomena  with  fuch  truth  and  energy, 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton.  For  more  than  ten  years  part,  mount 
Vefuvius ,  the  diftri&s  in  Italy  that  exhibit  the  veftiges  or  re¬ 
mains  of  former  volcanoes,  mount  JEtna ,  the  iflands  of  Ifchia , 
'Siromboli ,  and  other  neighbouring  illes  which  have  been  raifed 
above  the  furface  of  the  fea  by  fubterraneous  fiery  eruptions, 
have  been  the  perpetual  objects  of  his  notice  and  enquiries. 
The  appearances  prefented  to  his  view  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  fea,  were  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity  ; 
he  examined  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe,  and  found  an  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below  its  furface  various  flrata  of  afhes  and  pumice- 
ftones.  At  the  depth  of  three  hundred  foot  there  were  found 
beds  of  lava .  The  rnoft  terrible  convulfions  of  Nature,  with 
their  various  effects,  were  accurately  contemplated  by  the  phi- 
lofophic  eye  of  this  illuftrious  Naturalift.  He  was  prefent 
at  the  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  year  1767,  which 
was  the  molt  violent  of  all  that  have  happened  fince  the  years 
1579  and  1631.  He  faw  a  confiderable  part  of  the  phenomena 
which  Pliny  the  Younger  has  defcribed  in  fuch  an  afFedfing 
manner,  repeated  with  complicated  circumftances  of  terror  \ 
among  others,  ftones  carried  to  fuch  an  height  that,  in  their 
defcent,  they  took  eleven  feconds  (meafured  by  Sir  William 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand)  to  arrive  at  the  Tides  of  the  crater ; 
and  one  more  particularly,  twelve  foot  in  length  and  forty-five 
in  circumference,  which  was  thrown  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  mountain.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  excellent 
Naturalift  has  refufed  his  attention  even  to  the  minuteft  cir¬ 
cumftances  that  have  attended  the  eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvius. 
All  the  different  fubftances  that  have  iflued  from  the  bowels  of 
this  celebrated  volcano,  as  afhes,  gravel,  lava,  marbles,  pumice- 
Sones,  chriftals,  falts*  fulphurs,  &c.  have  been  carefully  ex- 

,  ;  amined. 
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amined.  In  his  philofophical  excurfions  Sir  William  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Fabris,  an  artift  of  the  firft  merit,  who  took 
plans  of  the  diftriXs,  and  delineated  the  objeXs  which  were 
the  moft  interefting  and  linking,  Thefe  drawings,  which  are 
coloured  with  fuch  furprifing  art,  fuch  beauty  and  force  of  ex- 
prefiion,  as  to  reprefent  Nature  with  the  utmofl  accuracy  and 
truth,  and  the  objeXs  delineated  in  the  fame  afpeX  which  they 
exhibit  to  the  obferver,  make  a  confiderable  part  of  the  work 
before  us.  Befide  fuccinX  but  clear  and  perfpicuous  expli¬ 
cations  of  the  cuts  in  French  and  Englifh,  Sir  William,  in  five 
letters  addrefled  to  the  DoXors  Pringle ,  Mortony  and  Maty , 
which  are  here  republifhed  *,  gives  an  interefting  account  of  his 
obfervations,  and  of  their  tendency  to  throw  new  light  upon  the 
theory  of  the  earth.  They  fhew,  indeed,  with  a  high  degree 
of  evidence,  not  only  that  many  ifiands,  but  alfo  feveral  moun¬ 
tains,  owe  their  origin  and  formation  to  the  eruptions  of  vol¬ 
canoes  :  and  the  Reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  furprifed  to  find 
that  mount  Vefuvius,  whole  fummit  is  3659  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  whole  bafe  is  above  thirty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference;  and  ./Etna,  whofe  height  is  10,036  feet,  and  whofe 
bafe  is  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circuit,  have  been 
formed  in  this  manner.  Thefe  two  mountains  have  been 
formed  by  fuccejjive  eruptions  during  a  courfe  of  ages;  others 
have  derived  their  origin  from  fudden  explofions;  fuch  as  thofe 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hoars,  produced  Monte-Nuovo ,  or  the 
new  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puzzuolo.  Our  inge¬ 
nious  Author  obfefved  veftiges  of  volcanoes  from  the  lake  Albam 
to  Radicofani ,  between  Rome  and  Florence  ;  and  his  philofo¬ 
phical  reflexions  on  thefe  phenomena  foften  their  terrible  afpeX, 


*  Thefe  letters  were  originally  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf~ 
dElions.  An  8vo  edition  of  them,  illuftrated  with  engravings,  was 
printed  in  1772.  See  Review,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  247.  They  compofe, 
nearly,  the  whole  matter  of  the  firft  of  the  fpiendid  folios  now  before 
us.  The  notes  are  the  fame  in  both  editions  ;  except  that  one  or  two 
new  ones  are  now  added.  There  is,  alfo,  prefixed  to  the  firft  volume. 
Sir  William  Hamilton’s  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  dated  Naples 
May  2,  1776,  containing  a  number  of  additional  obfervations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  wonderful  fubjeX  of  the  book  ;  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered 
as  the  Author’s  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  Royal  Society.  The 
firft  volume  alfo  contains  a  large  map  of  the  gulph  and  adjacent 
country  of  Naples,  &c.  with  fome  other  engravings  finely  illumi* 
jiated. — The  fecond  volume,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  firft,  is 
entirely  new,  and  confifts  wholly  of  the  Drawings,  with  their  Ex¬ 
planations  :  and  thefe, — indeed  the  whole  work, — may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  INVALUABLE. 

We  fee,  by  Mr.  Cadell’s  advertifement,  that  fome  conies  are 
on  fale  at  the  price  of  Twelve  Guineas . 

1I|V  ...  ^  by 
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by  representing  them  as  defigned  by  Providence  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fecundity,  though  they  fometimes  prove  inftrumeitts 
of  definition.  They  are,  according  to  his  hypothecs,  the 
agents  or  inftruments  which  Nature  makes  ufe  of  to  till  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  prepare  new  materials  and 
fources  of  fecundity  for  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  when 
a  great  number  of  fucceflive  harvefts  have  exhaufted  the  foil  on 
>vhich  his  induftry  has  been  employed. — The  reflexions  of  our 
Author  upon  the  fmoke  of  the  volcanoes,  and  upon  the  air  of 
thofe  countries  in  which  fulphur  abounds,  are  truly  philofo- 
p laical  and  judicious  ;  he  finds  there  a  very  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  electrical  matter,  which  he  employs  ingenioufly  in  the 
explication  of  fever al  phenomena.  In  inert,  tire  whole  work, 
fplervdid  and  magnificent  as  it  is  in  the  higheft  degree,  is,  never- 
thelefs,  recommend able  by  a  kind  of  merit  much  fuperior  to 
this,  as  it  abounds  with  accurate  obfervations,  ingenious  views, 
and  juft  reafonings,  furnifhing  new  illuftrations  to  fome  of  the 
moft  interefting  branches  of  natural  hiftory. 

IF.  Opufcoli  di  Fifica  Animate  e  Vegetabile ,  &c»  the  Second 
Volume.  By  the  Abbot  Spalanzani.  8vo.  Modena.  1776. 
This  volume  contains  four  opufeuli ,  or  treatifes.  The  fubject 
of  the  firft  has  an  evident  connexion  with  the  matters  treated 
in  the  firft  volume,  of  which  wTe  gave  fome  account  in  our 
Review  for  March.  The  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Abbot 
here  refutes  not  only  the  fyftem  of  equivocal  generation  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  alfo  that  of  the  organical  molecules  of  M.  de  BuflFon,  by 
proving  the  exiftence  of  the  fpermatic  worms,  which  were  firft 
difeovered  by  Lewenhoek,  and  whofe  reality  has  been  fince 
called  in  queftion  by  feveral  naturalifts.  The  obfervations  of 
our  Author,  feconded  by  repeated  experiments,  prove,  palpably, 
in  our  judgments,  the  miftakes  both  of  Linnaeus  and  BufFon 
with  refpe£t  to  the  fpermatic  worms,  which  the  former  con- 
fiders  as  inactive  matter  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  animal  feed, 
and  fet  in  motion  by  its  warmth,  and  to  which  alfo  the 
latter  denies  every  character  .  and  mark  of  animality,  though 
he  does  not  venture  to  range  them  in  the  clafs  of  bodies 
totally  inactive.  Nor  does  M.  Spalanzani  only  demon- 
ftrate  the  miftakes  of  M.  de  Bufron  ;  he  fhews,  moreover, 
whence  they  have  proceeded,  and  then  proves  that  there 
is  a  ftrong  analogy  between  the  fpermatic  worms  and  the  ani- 
malcula  of  vegetable  infufions,  and  confequently  that  the  for¬ 
mer  are  animals  in  all  the  extent  of  that  term.  This  firft  piece 
is  terminated  by  fome  queftions  propofed  by  M.  Bonnet  of 
Geneva,  relative  to  the  origin ,  propagation ,  and  ufe  of  the  fper¬ 
matic  worms,  which  our  Abbot  difeuftes  with  his  ufual  pene¬ 
tration  and  fagacity. 
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The  Second  treatife  relates  to  the  growth  of  animal  anti  vege¬ 
table  germs  in  a  volume  of  air,  fo  confined  as  to  admit  of  no 
communication  with  the  atmofphere,  and  is  defigoed  to  prove 
that  this  confinement  is  neither  prejudicial  to  the  fecundity  of 
plants,  nor  to  the  production  of  animals.  The  Third  contains 
the  hiftory  of  certain  animals,  v/nich  pafs  from  life  to  death, 
qnd  from  death  to  life  again  ;  Inch  as  the  rotifer  difcovered  by 
Lewenhoek,  the  tardigradus ,  and  feveral  kinds  of  eels.  The 
Abbot  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  ftru<51ure  of  thefe  fingular 
animals,  as  alfo  of  their  nourifhment,  growth,  motions,  propa¬ 
gation,  refurredfion,  &c.  The  Fourth  treatife  contains  re~ 
fearches  concerning  the  origin  of  the  plants  of  mould.  The 
botanift  Michelt  pretends  to  have  difcovered  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants,  while  Monti ,  another  botanift  of  no  lefs  reputation,  has 
treated  this  difiovery  as  chimerical  ;  maintaining,  that  thefe 
plants  grow  fpontaneoufly  without  feed.  M.  Spalanzani  de¬ 
cides  this  point  in  favour  of  the  former. — Such  are  the  fubjecfs 
treated  in  this  ingenious  work,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  foon  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  lovers  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  will  add  a  new 
luftre  to  the  reputation  of  its  Author. 

III.  Defcrizzione  del  Mufeo>  &c.  A  Defcriptlon  of  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Antiquities  and  Natural  Flifory  in  the  Pojfejfon  of  the  Prince 
of  Bifcari,  By  the  Abbot  Dominic.  Sestini,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Florence.  8vo.  Florence.  1776.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Bifcari  has  been  mentioned  with  admi¬ 
ration  by  feveral  travellers  who  have  given  accounts  of  Sicily. 
It  abounds  with  columns,  capitals,  and  architraves  of  Grecian 
artifts,  with  obelifks  of  oriental  granite,  loaded  with  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  It  contains  70  ftatues  of  exquifite  workmanfhip, 
40. heads,  70  bufts  of  emperors  and  illuftricus  men,  300  in- 
feriptions,  of  which  fifty  are  Grecian,  2  great  number  of  funeral 
urns,  800  Hetrurian  vafes,  a  prodigious  number  of  medals  in 
gold,  filver,  and  bronze,  as  alfo  of  antiques,  and  a  curious 
collection  of  the  coins  of  the  lower  age,  ranged  in  an  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  The  collection  of  Natural  Hiftory  is  equally 
ample  and  magnificent  5  its  diverfified  treafures  fill  five  large; 
apartments ;  the  firft  is  enriched  with  the  productions  of  the 
ocean  ;  the  fecond  with  thofe  of  the  earth  ;  the  third  contains 
the  marine  petrifications  that  have  been  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Sicily  ;  the  fourth  exhibits  rare  animals  in  a  variety  of 
claffes  ;  the  fifth  is  furnifhed  with  mathematical  inftruments,  a 
rich  apparatus  of  natural  philofophy,  and  an  immenfe  variety 
of  curious  machines.  In  the  frontifpiece  of  the  work  is  a 
medal  that  was  ftruck  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  Bifcari,  who 
is  there  reprefented  as  the  reftorer  of  the  celebrated  academy  of 
the  Etnei  of  Catana, 
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IV.  Homer  i  Mas  Latin  is  Verfibus  exprejfa ,  &c.  i.  e.  The  Iliad 
§f  Homer  tra?ijlated  into  Latin  Verfe .  By  M.  Raymond  Cunick^ 
of  Ragufa,  Profeflor  of  Greek  and  Eloquence  in  the  Roman 
College,  Folio,  Rome.  1 776.  The  fuccefs  of  this  Tranflator 
is  more  confiderable  than  his  attempt  was  prudent  or  modeft  ; 
for  there  are  many  good  verfes  in  his  Latin  Iliad.  But  after 
all,  we  can  fcarcely  confider  him  in  'any  other  light  than  as 
Patroclus  attempting  to  wield  the  arms  of  Achilles  \  we  are 
furprifed  at  his  boldnefs,  and  lament  his  fall. 

V.  Fr.  Thames  Maries  Cerboni  Ord .  Prced.  S.  S.  Thcolog. 
eMag'jFi*  De  Jure  et  Legum  Difciplina ,  &c.  i.  e.  Concerning 
fur  if  prudence  and  the  Science  of  Law .  Vol.  I.  4to.  Rome.  1776* 
This  learned  work,  which  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Father 
Cerboni,  profeflor  of  divinity  in  the  college  de  Propaganda 
Fide  at  Rome,  contains  not  only  a  fyftem  of  univerfal  law,  but 
alfo  the  principles  of  moral  philofophy  and  natural  theology. 
Making  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the  contagious  influence 
of  Romiih  Divinity  upon  Moral  Philofophy,  this  performance 
merits  the  efteem  of  the  public. 

PRANCE. 

VI.  Monde  Primitif \  & c.  i.  e.  The  primitive  TVorld  anaiyfed 
and  compared  with  the  modern  IVorld ,  with  refpeSl  to  the  civile  reli¬ 
gious ,  and  allegorical  Hjhry  of  the  Kalendar  or  Almanack.  By 
M.  Court  de  Gebelin.  4to.  1776.  Paris.  In  this  very 
learned  volume  *  the  Almanack,  which  every  one  carries  in  his 
pocket,  becomes  an  object  of  importance,  which  either  diredtly 
or  indirectly  is  connected  with  all  the  branches  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  The  arrangement  of  weeks,  months,  feafons,  and  years, 
the  eftablifhment  of  feftivals,  the  number  and  times  of  eclipfes, 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  ideas  we  ought 
to  form  of  thofe  allegorical  fymbols  under  which  were  repre- 
fented  either  objects  relative  to  theywr,  or  the  deities  that  were 
the  patrons  of  its  productions  and  its  labours,  all  thefe  would 
be  illuftrated  in  a  moft  interefting  manner  had  we  a  complete 

,  hiflory  of  the  Almanack. 

It  is  impoffible  to  render  fuch  an  hiflory  fo  compleat  as  were 
to  be  wifhed.  Our  Author,  however,  has  made  a  bold  and 
well-conducted  attempt  towards  fomething  of  this  kind.  He 
divides  his  hiflory  of  the  Kalendar  or  Almanack  into  three 
books.  In  the  First  he  exhibits,  in  four  columns,  the  civil 
hiflory  of  the  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Kalen- 
dars,  the  laft  of  which  contains  more  materials  than  the  other 
three  taken  together. — He  then  pafies  in  review  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  whofe  courfe  the  Kalendar  is  regulated,  points  out 


*  For  our  accounts  of  the  former  volumes, 
our  49th,  50th,  and  5  ill  volumes. 
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the  rules  that  were  obferved  in  the  divifion  of  time,  the  intro* 
du£dion  of  affrological  predictions  into  the  Kalendar,  and  gives 
etymological  explications  of  the  names  employed  to  denote  all 
thefe  objects.  The  Second  book  contains  the  religious  hi  (lory 
cf  the  Kalendar,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  feftivals 
of  all  nations,  more  efpecialiy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
conhdered  in  their  origin,  their  canfes,  the  manner  of  their  ce- 
lebratinn,  the  circumffances  that  accompanied  them,  their  in¬ 
tention  and  object.  Iri  the  Third  book,  the  Author  treats 
of  the  0/mbols  and  allegorical  perfonages  that  reprefented  the 
different  parts  into  which  the  year  is  divided,  and  the  deities 
that  prelided  over  them.  All  the  ancient  feffivals  and  allego¬ 
ries  had,  according  to  our  Author,  their  fource  in  the  natural 
world,  in  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  and  in  thofe  influ¬ 
ences- of  natural  caufes  that  blafted  his  induffry  or  rendered  it 
fuccefsful.  His  iliuftrations  of  the  ancient  mithology,  from 
th  is  principle,  are  learned  and  ingenious  ;  and  we  propofe  to 
lay  fome  of  them  before  the  Reader  in  our  next  Appendix, 

VII.  Trait e  Hijiorique  dc  i Etat  d&Treforiers  de  France ,  (Sc, 
i.  e.  An  bi/lorical  Treatife  concerning  the  State  of  the  Treafurers  of 
France ,  and  the  Directors-  General  of  the  Finances ,  accompanied 
with  Proofs  of  the  high  Dignity  and  Superiority  of  thefe  Employ¬ 
ments,  By  M.  de  Gironcourt,  &c.  4m.  1776.  This  work, 
though  it  feems  confined  to  a  particular  object,  is  more  exten¬ 
sively  inftructive  than  its  title  indicates.  Even  in  its  particular 
object,  which  comprehends  the  antiquity,  jurifdiction,  credit, 
privileges,  powers,  &c.  of  the  treafurers  of  France,  (an  office 
which  l'ucceeded,  and  was  derived  from,  that  of  the  Roman  Queftor 
in  Gaul)  ample  matter  is  furnifhed  for  hifforical  difquifitions  that 
throw  light  on  feveral  important  parts  of  the  conftitution  and 
jurifprudence  of  the  French  nation. 

VIII.  Lcttrcs  edifi antes  et  curieufes  ecrites  des  Miffons  ejlran - 

gers ,  lAc,  i.  e.  Curious  and  edifying  Letters  of  foreign  Miffionaries , 
the  33d  Collection,  in  one  Volume.  i2mo.  1777*  Father 
Patonillet,  who  was  the  diredfor  of  this  publication,  when 
the  order  of  the  jefuits  was  fuppreffed,  withdrew  from  this  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  time  that  the  28th  volume  appeared,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  an  inferior  hand  in  the  publication  of  the  four 
that  followed.  But  this  learned  jefuit  has' refumed  his  place  in 
this  department  of  literature,  and  announces  feveral  new  vo¬ 
lumes  which  are  foon  to  fucceed  the  one  now  before  us.  The 
three  firft  letters  of  this  volume  or  collection  (as  they  call  it), 
deferibe  the  ceremonial  which  is  obferved  at  the  court  of  Pekin, 
when  the  Europeans,  in  their  quality  of  artiffs,  are  prefented 
to  the  emperor.  Two  new  miffionaries  prefented,  the  one  as 
a  painter,  and  the  other  as  a  watch-maker,  have  furnifhed  the 
materials  of  this  relation,  which  exhibits  a  variety  of  enter- 
i.  Rev.  May,  1777.  C  c  taining 
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taining  details  relative  to  the  in  eriour  oeconomy  of  the  empe¬ 
ror's  palace,  his  domeftic  life,  and  the  manners  of  his  court. 
The  other  pieces  that  compofe  this  volume  are  of  lefs  con- 
fequence. 

IX.  Nouveau  Sy/lcme  de  Mufique  theorique  &  pratique:  i.  c. 

A  new  Syfitm  of  Mafic  theoretical  and  practical.  By  M.  Mer- 
CADIER  de  BtLESTA.  8vo.  Paris.  1777.  "Phis  fyftem  is 
defigned  to  be  underftood  by  the  better  fort  of  muficians,  who 
are  Tuppofed  to  know  fomething  of  the  theory  of  the  art  they 
profefs.  It  contains  new  points  of  view,  and  will,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  obtain  the  approbation  of  thofe  who  are  good  judges  in 
this  branch  of  fcience.  It  is  divided  into  feven  parts.  The 
firft  contains  the  Elements  of  Harmony  and  Melody, — the  fe- 
cond  treats  of  the  Art  of  writing  Mufic, — the  third  of  Tones 
and  Adodes, — the  fourth  of  Difcord, — the  fifth  of  pra&ical  Mu¬ 
fic, — the  fixth  of  Licences  (i.  e.  the  liberties  which  the  mufi- 
cian  fometinies  takes  in  difpenfing  with  the  exadt  rules  of  his 
art) — the  feventh  of  Defign ,  which  hath  as  eminent  a  rank  in 
mufic  as  in  painting. 

X.  Trail  c  de  Mufique ,  concernant  les  Tons,  les  Harmonies ,  les 
Accords ,  is  le  D  if  ours  Mufical :  i.  e.  A  Treatife  concerning  Mufic , 
with  a  particular  Account  of  Tones ,  Harmony ,  Concords ,  and  mu- 
fual  Compofition  and Exprejjion.  By  M.  Bemetzrieder. — To¬ 
gether  with  a  feparate  piece,  entitled,  Exemples  clu  Traite  de 
Mufique  :  i.  e.  Examples  defigned  to  illuftrate  the  Principles 
and  Reafonings  of  th tTreatiJe:  the  Whole  in  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Paris.  I777*  This  publication  is  not  furely  defigned  for  the 
common  run  of  fiddlers,  who  are  little  acquainted  with  philo- 
fophical  refearches  :  how  far  it  will  fatisfy  the  adepts,  we  know 
not  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  bear  evident  marks  of  knowledge 
and  tafte.  In  a  preliminary  difeourfe  the  Author  gives  an  ex- 
pofition  of  his  theory  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  founds  of  the 
octave,  the  produdlion  of  two  modes,  the  notes  of  the  diefts 
(or  the  divifions  of  a  tone)  the  notes  B  molle ,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  harmonics.  In  the  body  of  the  work  the  Author  un¬ 
folds  the  nature,  relations,  and  connexions  of  the  tones,  har¬ 
monies,  and  concords  that. enter  into  the  formation  of  what  he 
calls  Mufical  Difeourfe,  and  divides  the  whole  into  four  parts, 
feven  lefions,  and  forty-eight  chapters. 

XI.  Dijfertation  Academique  fur  Le  Cancer ,  id c.  i.  e.  An  Aca¬ 
demical  Differ tation  on  the  Cancer ,  which  obtained  the  double  Pre¬ 
mium  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lyons,  in  17  73.  By 
Ber.  Pe V RIL HE,  M.  D.  and  Royal  ProfeJJ'or  in  the  College  of 
Cbirurgery  at  Paris,  121110.  Paris.  177.6.  This  is  a  French 
tranflation  of  the  original  Latin  difeourfe  done  at  the  requefir 
©f  the  Academy  by  the  Author  and  Mr.  Mathey,  phyfician  at 
Montpellier,  who  have  alfo  enriched  the  Difiertation  with 
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learned  and  important  notes.  It  is  in  this  Difiertation  that  (if 
we  are  not  miftaken)  the  firft  account  is  given  of  the  applica- 
tion  of  fixed  air  to  the  cancer,  as  a  method  of  cure,  whole  fa¬ 
il  utary  eft'edts  have  been  fince  afcertained  in  England  and  France 
by  feveral  experiments. 

XII.  Du  Pronofic  dans  les  Maladies  Aigues,  &c.  i.  e.  Concern- 
ing  Prognoftics  in  acute  Difeafes.  By.  M.  Le  Roi,  Profefior  of 
Phyfic  at  Montpellier,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon* 
don.  8vo.  Paris.  1776.  In  this  work  the  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  Author  has  developed  the  admirable  maxims  and  rules 
of  Hippocrates  relative  to  prognoses,  afcertained  fuch  of  them 
as  are  certain,  explained  rhofe  that  are  obfeure,  confirmed  by  new 
experiments  many  th  tt  appeared  doubtful,  and  rejected  thofe 
that  are  either  manifeftiy  falle,  or  deftitute  of  fufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  He  has  alfo  added  to  thefe  rules  a  confiderable  number 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  and  from  the  obfervations  of 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  phyficians  of  the  prefent  age;  fo  that 
this  work,  though  fmall  in  fize,  may  be  juftly  coniidered  as  a 
firft-rate  production  in  the  clafs  of  medical  fcience. 

XIII.  Hifloire  du  Bas  Empire ,  iAc.  i.  e.  'The  Hiflory  of  the 

Lower  Empire,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Confiantine 
the  Great.  By  M.  Le  Beau,  Profefior  of  Eloquence  in  ike  Royal 
College  at  Paris ,  ancient  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Infcripiions  and 
Belles  Lettres,&c.t  V ols.  XIX  and  XX.  i2mo.  Paris.  1776. 
Thefe  two  volumes  contain  the  events  and  revolutions  of  the 
empire  of  the  Eaft,  from  the  year  1118  to  1204,  that  memo¬ 
rable  epocha,  which  placed  Baldwin  Count  of  Flanders  on  the 
throne  of  Conftantinople.  , 

XIV.  Hifloire  de  la  Lorraine  :  i.  e.  The  Hi  for y  of  Lorrain . 
By  the  AbbeBEXON.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Paris  and  Nancy.  1 777. 
In  this  firft  volume  of  the  hiftory  of  a  country,  which,  during 
fieven  centuries,  was  an  independent  fovereignty,  and  produced 
many  illuftrious  men,  the  learned  Author  gives  an  account  of 
the  earlieft  ftate  of  Lorrain,  its  antiquities,  the  revolutions  of 
the  ancient  Auftrafia,  and  pafles  in  review  the  reigns  of  the 
firft  twenty  Dukes,  which  terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  The  literary  hiftory  of  Lorrain,  and  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  eminent  men  that  add  a  luftre  to  its  an¬ 
nals,  make  an  interefting  part  of  this  volume. 

XV.  Hifoire  Generale  de  Provence  :  i.  e.  A  General  Hifiory 

cf  Provence .  By  M.  Papon,  of  the  Oratory,  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Marfeilles.  Paris.  5  Vols.  410.  1777.  The 

fubjeCt  of  this  work,  of  which  the  firft  volume  is  juft  publifhed, 
forms  one  of  the  moft  interefting,  agreeable,  and  inftruCHve 
branches  of  the  hiftory  of  France;  for  we  find  here  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  Marfeilles  afcertained  by  the  moft  authentic  monuments, 
the  connexions  of  Provence  with  the  ancient  nations  of  Greece 
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and  Alia  Minor,  the  founding  of  Marfeilles,  its  fett’ements, 
commerce  and  revolutions,  the  alteration  of  the  characters  and 
manners  of  the  Provengaux^  their  barbarifm,  the  reftoration  of 
arts  and  letters,  which  extend  their  influence  among  the  Gauls 
and  pafs  into  Italy  ;  and  laftly  the  union  of  this  province  with 


t lie  crown  of  France. 

I  XVI.  Ejfai  Theorique  &  Pratique  fur  hs  Bat  allies  :  i.  e.  A 
Tbecrnical  and  Practical  Effay  on  Battles .  By  the  Chevalier  DE 
Grjmoard.  Pari 5.  410.  1777.  This  is  a  ) earned  book: 

in  the  fctence  of  manflaughtcr,  which  it  reduces  to  a  more  re¬ 
gular  fydem  than  we,  as  vet,  have  been  curled  with. 


MONT  H  L  Y  CAT  A  L  O  G  U  E, 

For  M  A  Y,  3777. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  11.  A  Letter  upon  Education  ;  Tranflated  from  the  French 
of  a  Royal  Author,  nmo,  2  s.  fewed.  Nourfe.  1 77 
'"‘IP  HE  Author  of  this  little  Tradt  on  Education  is  luppofed  to 
1.  be  the  King  of  Prufiia,  and  indeed  it  is  more  calculated  for 
his  fubjedts  than  for  the  good  people  of  England.  The  trandation 
is  fo  vile,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  read  it  without  difgufr.  Speaking 
of  the  duty  of  a  female,  the  Tranfrator  fays,  ‘  it  is  far  preferable 
that  {he  herfel  fettles  the  accounts  of  the  houfe  and  keeps  them  re¬ 
gular,  than  foolilhiy  to  run  in  debt  on  ail  /cores ,  without  thinking  to 
repay  what  her  creditors  have  advanced  fo  readily ,  for  fo  long  a  timed 
In  another  place  ‘  focieiy  cannot  fubfilt  without  legitimate  mar¬ 
riages,  which  renew/  it  and  render/  it  eternal,  fhefe  young  plants 
then  muft  be  carefully  nurfed  which  are  formed  for  the  docks 
of  future  generations.’  Thus,  uling  thefe  for  thofe,  the  young  plants 
are  the  felf-fame  legitimate  marriages  which  renew/  and  render/. 
But  there  is  no  end  of  the  blunders ;  many  of  which  appear  to  be  of 
northern  extraction. 

Art.  12.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gilbert's  Bill  for  promoting  the  Refi- 
dence  of  the  parochial  Clergv,  by  building,  rebuilding,  and  re¬ 
pairing  parlonage  Houfes,  See.  recommended  to  the  ferious  Peru- 
fal  of  the  parochial  Clergy.  8vo.  1  s.  Parker.  1777. 

Rational,  folid  and  judicious  objections  to  feveral  claufes  in  the 
faid  Bill,  which  is  unfavourable  in  almolt  every  afpedl  to  that  molt 
ufeful  body  of  ecclefi allies,  the  parochial  clergy.  Their  incomes  are 
in  general  very  inadequate  to  their  dation,  and  to  the  expences  of 
the  times  :  and  yet  it  is  on  thefe  poor  men  that  the  burthen  of  this 
7nunificent  Bill  is  to  be  laid.  But  there  are  a  fet  of  men  called  Bill- 
fchemers ,  who  are  continually  pedering  the  Houfe  and  the  Public 
with  every  reverie  that  comes  into  their  heads. 

Art.  13.  A  Letter  to  her  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Devonfoire. 

4to.  1  s.  Fielding  and  Walkeh  1777. 

A  ferious  expodulation  with  the  atniabje  Duchefs,  for  thofe 
youthful  levities,  and  efpectaliy  that  adedted  fingularity  of  drefs, 

by 
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by  whic.li,  as  it  is  faid,  her  Grace  has  frequently  ccndefcended,  in 
the  moil  public  manner,  to  diflinguifh  herfelf : 

“  Pleas'd  with  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  Aravv.” 

Other  ladies  may,  if  they  pleafe,  perufe  this  fenfibie  remonflrance 
with  advantage. 

Art.  14.  A  Second  Letter  to  her  Grace  the  Duchefs  cf  Devonjhire, 

4to.  1  s.  Fielding  and  Co. 

This  fecond  Letter  fets  out  with  a  declaration  that  ‘  the  appre- 

henfions  which  her  Grace,  and  feme  of  her  confidential  friends  ex- 

prei'Ied,’  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Author's  fir  It  Letter,  had 

induced  him  *  to  fupprefs  many  parts  of  it  that  he  (the  writer) 

‘  had  formed  a  vain  hope,  that  a  ferious  addrefs  might  awaken  her 

Grace  s  {lumbering  reafon,  turn  its  ferutinies  to  her  pall  ccndtid,, 

and  force  upon  her  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  many  fubjeds  which  might 

be  obferve-d  there,  for  rigid  investigation,  and  fevere  chaflifemenr.* 

But,  adds  he,  ‘the  public  appearance  of  that  epillle  converted  your 

apprehenfions,  and  thofe  of  your  trolly  aflociates,  into  a  boalling 

affedation  ;  and  though  it  had  been  the  fource  of  much  anxiety,  you 

treated  it  with  a  childifn  levity  and  contempt,  which  has  brought 

me  to  my  paper  again.  I  {hall,  therefore,  proceed,  with  much  good 

will,  to  offer  the  fupprellions  of  my  former  Letter  to  the  Public,  and 

to  vour  Grace.' 

» 

The fupprejjions  are,  accordingly,  here  redored  to  the  living  world  ; 
and  they  conlill  of  certain  additional  ftridures  on  the  great  Lady’s 
public  condud,  arid  averred  levities  ;  conveyed  in  language  of  a 
Ufs  ceremonious  tone  and  tenor,  than  that  of  the  former  Epifile. — 
But  does  all  this  look  well  ? — We  hope  the  Author  has  not  been 
endeavouring  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Duchefs!  If  he  has,  we 
are  not  forry  to  find  that  her  Grace  had  fagacity  and  fpirit  enough 
to  fruflrate  the  delign. — But  we  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon — He 
profeffes  (and  every  body  believes  the  profeffions  of  anonymous 
writers),  that  he  is  *  not  a<duated  by  perfona!  envy,  or  perfonal  re - 
fentmentS — Yet,  after  all,  is  \here  not  fomething  like  refentment, 
in  the  reafons  aligned,  as  above,  f  r  the  publication  of  thefe  ‘  fup- 
prejjions  r”  - 

Art.  15.  A  Letter  from  M.  Voltaire  to  the  French  Academy  :  Con¬ 
taining  an  Appeal  to  that  Society  on  the  Merits  of  the  Englifh. 
Dramatic  Poet,  Shakefpeare  ;  Read  before  the  Academy  on  the 
Day  of  St.  Louis,  1776.  Tranflated  from  the  -Original,  juft  pub¬ 
lished  a:  Paris,  With  a  Dedication  to  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
and  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  Svo.  1  s.  Bew.  1 777. 

This  violent  invedive  againll  Shakefpeare  was  occafioned  by  the 
French  Veifion  of  that  Author,  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in 
the  Appendix  to  our  54th  Volume.  Moil  of  the  common-place  ob- 
jedions  to  our  incomparable  Dramatift  are  here  colieded  and  aggra¬ 
vated,  viz.  his  irregularities,  his  meannefTes,  Sec  *;  but  there  the 
attempt  at  a  comparifon  between  him  and  the  French  authors  is 


*  See,  alfo,  our  fhort  mention  of  the  Original  of  this  Letter, 
P.ev.  Dec,  1776,  p.  474. 

C  c  3  concluded. 
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concluded.  On  this  occafion  the  wifeft  method  for  an  advocate  of 
Shakefpeare  to  purfue,  would  be  to  take  up  the  argument  where 
Voltaire  has  drcptit;  not  to  defend  Shakefpeare,  buttofhew,  even 
allowing  the  whole  charge  againil  him,  that  Corneille  and  Racine, 
(to  whom  we  may  add  Voltaire)  have  as  many  faults,  and  much 
fewer  beauties.  A  female  writer  of  this  country  has  already  opened 
that  plan,  with  merited  fuccefs. 

Art.  1 6.  Political  Lamentations ,  written  in  the  Years  1775,  and 
1776.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  political  Sermon,  preached  in 
the  Parilh  Church  of  Walf'al,  Dec.  13,  1776,  being  the  Day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  General  Fail.  By  john  Darwall.  4to.  2  s.  Nicoll. 
From  the  Author’s  ridiculous  poetry,  which  he  calls  Political  La¬ 
mentations,  we,  at  the  fir  ft  glance,  thought  him  in  jeft  ;  but  from 
his  equally  lamentable  Sermon  annexed,  we  found  him  in  earned  : 
execrating  the  rebellious  Americans,  and  bewailing  the  enormous 
fins  of  our  own  country  ;  by  which,  if  we  underftand  him  right,  the 
rebellion  of  the  colonies  has  been  fuperinduced,  as  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment.  There  are,  however,  in  his  Sternholdian  rhymes,  a  few 
iirokes  of  fomewfiat  like  wit,  or,  rather,  humour  ;  that  fort  which, 
in  the  ballad  of  Catherine  Hays,  (who  cut  off  her  hufoand’s  head 
‘  and  flung  it  in  the  Thames,5)  never  fail^,  in  defiance  of  the  tragi¬ 
cal  fubjedt,  to  create  an  hearty  laugh. 

Art.  i~.  An  A darefs  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parifh  of  St. 
Anne,  Weftminfter.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Martyn  *.  Containing 
a  full  State  of  his  Cafe  with  the  Rev.  Dr,  Hind  f,  and  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Court  of  King  s  Bench  upon  the  Subjedt  ;  in  which 
the  clergy,  in  general,  are  materially  interefted  ;  and  the  Rights 
of  the  inferior  Clergy  in  particular  are  clearly  afcertained.  8vo. 
is.  Corral.  1777. 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  above  copied  title  page  affirms,  that  the 
clergy,  in  general,  are  materially  interefted  in  the  main  queftion 
relative  to  the  conteft  between  Dr.  Hind  and  Mr.  Martyn  ;  and  that 
the  legal  decifion  which  has  been  made  in  favour  of  the  latter,  is 
of  the  utrnoft  confequence  to  the  curates,  in  particular:  who  are 
highly  indebted  to  their  ingenious  and  fpirited  brother,  for  his  in¬ 
strumentality  in  procuring,  from  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  ■  a 
full  and  fatisfadtory  explanation  of  the  different  engagements  by 
which  redlors  and  curates  are  connedled,  and  the  different  cafes 
which  may  from  thence  arife.  Arbitrary  difmijjions ,  even  under  the 
ilighteft  of  thefe  engagements,  were  confidered  by  his  lordfhip  % 
to  be  indefenfible,  both  in  reafon  and  in  law.’ — ‘  It  appeared,  to 
the  honour  of  his  lordfhip’s  humanity,  that  he  was  neither  indif¬ 
ferent  or  inattentive  to  the  hardfhips  of  a  numerous  and  refpedla- 
ble  body  of  men,  who  fuffer  worfe  than  Egyptian  tyranny  from 
the  talk-mailers  of  their  own  profeffion.  To  thefe,  his  fentiments, 
— his  dodfrine, — and  his  determination,  will  be  a  perpetual  lource  of 
Comfort.* 


*  Curate. 

J  Ijord  Mansfield, 


f  Redtor. 

Art* 
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Art.  1 8.  A  Jhort  Account  of  the  Motives  which  determined  the 
Man  called  John  the  Painter;  and  a  Jollification  of  his  Conduit. 
Written  by  himself,  and  fent  to  his  Friend  Mr.  A.  Tomkins, 
with  a  requeft  to  publilh  it  after  his  Execution.  4to.  is.  Williams. 
The  Author  makes  fohn  declare  himfelf  an  American  born  ;  and 
fired  with  the  molt  enthufiaftic  love  of  his  country  :  in  confequence 
of  which,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  fincere  and  adive  pa¬ 
triot,  to  exert  his  utmoft  abilities,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  enemies 
of  America,  by  every  pofiible  means,  within  the  power  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  perform.  Accordingly,  many  fpecious  arguments  are 
here  uled,  and  fome  degree  of  learning  is  employed,  to  demon- 
ftrate  that  John’s  attempt  to  burn  the  Dock-Yard,  at  Portfmouth, 
was,  on  h)S  principles,  highly  meritorious,  and  heroic.  But  how 
does  all  this  agree  with  the  accounts  which  we  have  had,  of  John’s 
penitence  after  condemnation  r  Either  the  pamphlet,  or  thofe  ac¬ 
counts,  mud:  be  fpurious. — Sufpicion  feems  to  fall  heavieft  on  the 
performance  before  us. 

Art.  19  A  Letter  to  Courtney  Mslmoth ,  Efq\  V/ith  fome  Re¬ 
marks  on  two  Books,  called  Liberal  Opinions,  and  the  Pupil  of 
Pleafure.  8vo  6d.  Wdlkie. 

This  Letter  freely  cenfures  fome  of  Mr.  Melmoth’s  publications, 
as  unfriendly  to  virtue ;  charges  the  writer  with  difplaying  luxuri¬ 
ous  reprefen cations  of  the  Icenes  of  vice  ;  and  particularly  cha¬ 
racterises  his  Pupil  of  Pleafure  as  the  preceptor  of  voluptuoufnefs. 
It  contains  jult  and  ferious  reflections  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  and  gives  Mr.  Meimoth  much  good  advice,  which  we  wifli 
for  the  fake  of  the  Public,  he  may  have  the  grace  to  follow. 

Art.  20.  Letters  on  Female  Education  ;  Addrejfed  to  a  Married 
Lady .  By  Mrs.  Cartwright.  1  zmo.  2s.  Lilly.  1777. 

If  this  writer  does  not  difcover  the  elegance  of  a  Chapone,  or 
the  ftreng.h  and  penetration  of  a  Gregory,  fhe  has,  however,  be- 
fide  the  merits  of  a  good  intention,  that  of  having  exprefled  many 
juft  remarks  and  ufeful  refDdions  with  a  degree  of  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity  which  will  render  her  work  generally  acceptable.  She  has 
enlivened  her  leflons  of  morality  and  prudence,  by  interweaving 
with  them  an  agreeable  and  pertinent  narrative. 

Art.  21.  A  Father  s  InflruLtions  to  his  Children  :  Confifting  of 
Tales,  Fables,  and  Refledions,  defigned  to  promote  the  love  of 
Virtue,  a  Tafte  for  Knowledge,  and  an  early  Acquaintance  with 
the  Works  of  Nature.  By  Dr.  Percival.  \  ol.  II.  12  mo.  2  s  6  d. 
fewed.  Johnfon.  1777. 

This  fecond  volume  is  fo  like  the  former,  both  in  the  plan  and 
execution,  that  it  is  only  neceflary,  after  referring  our  Readers  to 
the  account  given  of  the  work  in  our  Review,  vol.  liv.  page  184, 
to  fay,  that  it  bears  equal  marks  of  folid  judgment,  elegant  tafte, 
a  fcientific acquaintance  with  nature,  and  an  amiable  gooanels  of  heart. 
It  is  a  work  adapted  not  only  to  afford  agreeable  and  ufeful  inftruc-* 
tion  to  children,  but  to  fuggeft  many  valuable  hints  to  parents,  in 
executing  the  difficult  talk  of  education. 


Art* 


Cc  4. 
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Art.  22.  Injlruftiom  of  a  Duchefs  to  her  Son ;  Tranflated  into 
Englifh  from  the  original  Italian.  By  a  Young  Lady.  4to.  2  s.  6  d. 
Bechet.  1777. 

A  rhapfody  of  no  very  uncommon  fentiments  and  precepts,  de¬ 
cently  tranflated  by  a  young  Lady,  and  publilhed  by  her  Italian 
111a  her. 

Art.  23.  The  Hijlory  of  New  York ,  from  the  firfl  Difcoveryj  &c. 

By  William  Smith,  A.  M.  8vo,  qs.  Almon.  1776. 

A  republication  of  a  work  originally  printed  in  17^7,  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  our  Review  for  June,  in  the  fame  year,  vol.  xvi.  p.  q  17. 
Art,  24.  An  Inquiry  into  halts,  and  Obfervations  thereon .  Hum¬ 
bly  fubmitted  to  the  Candid  Examiner  into  the  Principles  of  a 
Bill  intended  to  be  offered  to  Parliament,  for  the  Prefervation  of 
the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  and  the  Navigation  through  the  fame, 
by  a  T  ax  on  the  Lands,  and  a  Toll  on  the  Navigation.  8vo. 
2  s.  Owen.  1777. 

'  Contains  a  clear,  and  fo  far  as  appears,  a  fair  account,  of  the  pad 
and  prefentllate  of  the  fens  in  question;  with  the  Heps  neceffary  tQ 
be  taken  for  their  future  fecurity. 

Art.  25.  The  Modern  Traveller  :  Being  a  Cclledlion  of  ufeful 
and  entertaining  Travels,  lately  made  into  various  Countries; 
the  Whole  carefully  abridged  ;  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  Manners, 
Religion,  Government,  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manufa&ures,  and 
Commerce  of  the  known  World.  Uluffrated  with  Maps  and  or¬ 
namental  Views,  tamo.  6  Vols.  1  1.  is.  Lowndes.  1777. 
We  have  had  feverai  Compendiums  of  modern  Voyages  and  Tra¬ 
vels,  in  a  pocket  llze  ;  and  this,  as  containing  an  abridgment  of  the 
lauil  writers,  fee  ms  to  deferve  the  preference.  In  the  year  1757, 
y/Q  had  an  abridgment  of  Modern  Travels  *,  in  four  duodecimos : 
it  comprehended  Maundrel,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Drummond,  Ruffe], 
Haiiway,  Ppntoppidap,  Norden,  and  the  celebrated  Journey  to  Pal¬ 
myra.  That  work  we  are  to  confider  as  the  foundation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  abftrad  now  before  us,  in  fix  volumes  :  the  Editor  of  which 
has  extended  the  plan,  and  brought  the  collection  down  to  the 
prefeiit  time.  The  “  Modern  Traveller,”  therefore,  contains,  be¬ 
tide  the.  authors  before  mentioned,  the  additional  travels  of  Alga- 
rotti,  Kalm,  $harpe,  JJaretti,  Clarke,  Abbe  Chappe,  Smollett, 
Groiley,  Nugent,  Riedefei,  Brydone,  Chandler,  Pennant,  Johnfon, 
Tvvifs,  &c.  He  has,  alfo,  placed  in  chronological  order,  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  Anfon,  Ulloa,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Ofbeck,  Toreen,  and 
JVleffrs.  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cooke,  and  others. 

Publications,  fuch  as  the  above,  are  well  calculated  for  the  mil¬ 
lion,  but  particularly  for  young  perfons ;  as  no  kind  pf  reading  is 
more  pleating,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  inilruCIive.  They  may, 
therefore,  vyith  great  propriety  be  given  as  preients  to  the  younger 
readers  of  either  {ex;  iince  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  both,  to  be 
furniihed  with  books  which  (like  the  narratives  of  the  moll  approved 
travellers)  are  adapted  at  once  to  inform  and  to  expand  the  mind. 

■  ml  '  — 1  ■  11  »■■»■*  .•■«—■■■■.»  1  ■«  I  ■  ■**  -  *  ■  - — — — -—■■■  —  1  '■■■  ■  'OW-  —  —  1  ■  »■■■  ■—  >■■>'■■1  .  II 
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Art.  26.  Solitude  in  'imprifonment ,  with  proper  profitable  Labour 
and  a  fpare  Diet,  the  molt  humane  and  effectual  means  pf  bring¬ 
ing  Malefactors,  who  have  forfeited  their  Lives,  or  are  fubjedt  to 
Tranfportation,  to  a  right  fenfe  of  their  Condition  ;  with  Bropo- 
fals  for  falutary  Prevention  :  and  how  to  qualify  Offenders  and 
Criminals  for  Happinefs  in  both  Worlds,  and  preferve  the  People 
in  the  Enjoyment  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  Liberty,  and  freedom 
from  Violence.  By  Jonas  flanway,  Efq;  8vo.  2  s.  Bew.  1777. 
Any  intelligent  perfon  who  may  advert  to  the  very  fcanty  and 
crude  ideas  of  Chriftian  doctrines,  pofTefled  by  the  generality  even 
of  the  molt  orderly  and  induilrious  of  the  labouring  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  will  be  convinced  that  immorality,  among  the  ignorant,  fprings 
primarily  from  fome  other  caufe  than  the  prevalence  of  what  is 
underftood  by  the  term  infidelity.  Every  one,  as  Mr.  Hanway  ob- 
ferves,  has  his  favourite  fyftem,  and  it  is  ours,  that  ic  is  no  lefs 
abfurd  than  cruel,  firft  to  connive  at  the  debauchery  of  the  people 
for  the  fake  of  the  revenue,  and  then  to  punilh  them  for 
want  of  virtue  and  honefiy  !  The  clergy  may  preach,  and  the  nu- 
giilrate  may  add  pains  to  penalties ;  but  how  is  it  pofiible  for  the 
people  to  remain  virtuous  and  honeft,  when  every  temptation  is  ftu- 
dioufly  thrown  in  their  way  to  make  them  otherwife  ?  Let  our  gover¬ 
nors,  who  with  fo  much  fophiltry  labour  to  jultify  legal  fan&ions 
for  poifoning  the  principal  leats  of  induitry  throughout  the  nation 
by  ellablifhments  for  diffipation;  and  who  tolerate  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  houfes  of  idle  and  vicious  refort  every  where ;  let  them  an- 
fwer  this  plain  queftion.  They  know  full  well  why  our  primus  and 
workhoufes  are  fo  crouded  ;  but  will  rather  amufe  the  people  with 
any  palliatives  than  check  the  caufes  of  public  diforders  by  effec¬ 
tual  remedies.  Pleafure  and  labour  are  incompatible  in  a  general 
view  of  human  nature  ;  prudence  may  diftate  the  latter,  but  oar  in¬ 
clinations  and  falhion  prompt  us  to  the  former :  lee  common  fenfe 
then  decide  which  is  the  proper  object  of  legifiative  encouragement. 
Where  the  appetite  for  pleafure  is  predominant,  how  is  it  to  be 
fed,  but  by  indirect  fchemes  of  fupply,  larger  in  meafure,  and  more 
quickly  procured  than  by  honeii  induftry  ?  The  public  are  greatly 
obliged  to  the  generous  ftudies  of  Mr.  Hanway  ;  but  while  things 
go  on  in  this  train,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  any  alteration  for 
the  better,  unlefs  fome  far  different  fpecies  of  patriotifm  fhouid 
arife  from  what  we  have  lately  been  amufed  with;  the  noftrum  of 
this  worthy  writer  implied  in  the  terms  of  folitary  imprifonment , 
which  he  conceives  to  be  a  fovereign  fpccific,  is  a  mere  troublefome 
complicated  temporary  palliative,  to  be  adminiltered  within  hate¬ 
ful  walls,  and  infufficient  to  fortify  the  patient  again!!  the  Itror.g  con¬ 
tagion  of  corrupt  manners  without.  As  it  is  more  eafy  to  preferve 
the  virtues  of  a  people  by  a  fyfiem  of  wfiolefome  laws,  than  to 
eradicate  vice  from  the  hearts  of  corrupt  individuals  ;  it  is  fcarcely 
credible  that  men  committed  to  prifon  for  robberies,  will  ever  be¬ 
take  themfelves  to  honeft  labour  when  difeharged.  Mr.  Hanway, 
who  has  a  fcheme  of  his  own  to  fupport,  will  account  for  this  im¬ 
probability  from  the  prefent  mode  of  confinement ;  but  much  more 
giaturrl  reafons  are  to  be  affigned  for  their  returning  to  their  old 
fompanions?  their  ol^  manners,  and  their  old  methods  of  fubfiitence. 

Art, 
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Art.  27.  A  Treatife  on  the  Charade.  Tranflated  from  the  French 
of  the  Sieur  Rondeaulet,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Let- 
tres  at  Paris,  by  Tobias  Rigmerole,  with  Alterations  adapted  to 
’the  Englilh  Language,  ^to.  is.  Davies. 

Weeds  will  fpring  up  in  the  garden  of  literature,  even  in  its  moft 
cultivated  ftate.  Formerly  they  wrote  in  the  fhape  of  wings,  altars, 
battle-axes,  eggs,  &c.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  anagrams,  acrof- 
tics,  riddles,  rebufes,.  and  the  laft  by  Bouts  Rimees  and  Charades , 
things  of  the  rebus  kind.  All  thefe  it  is  the  bufinels  of  the  literary 
gardener  to  bind  up  in  bundles,  for  the  fire. 

Poetical. 

Art.  28.  The  Fir  ft  of  April  \  or ,  the  Triumphs  of  Folly.  A 
Poem.  Dedicated  to  a  celebrated  Duchefs.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Diaboliad.  410.  2  s.  6  d.  Bew.  1777. 

This  manly  Poet  perfeveres,  we  fee,  in  running  his  bold  career 
of  perfonal  fatire  dangerous  employment,  furely  !  and  not  lefs  fo 
than  the  ‘  dreadful  trade’  of  the  people  defcribed  by  Shakefoeare, 
gathering  famphire  on  Dover  cliffs.  Our  Author  is  exceffively  fevere 
on  many  people  forgiving  too  much  way  to  their  follies  and  paf- 
fions  :  have  they  riot  refentments  too!  But,  perhaps,  he  concludes 
jhimfelf  fafe  in  his  invifibility .  Of  this  he  is,  certainly,  himfelfthe  . 
beft  judge;  and  therefore  we  fhall  only  add,  to  our  friendly  hint , 
this  general  obfervation,  with  refpeCt  to  the  poetic  merit  of  the 
piece  before  us,  that  we  find  in  it  the  fame  ftrength  and  inharmo- 
nioufnefs  of  numbers,  the  fame  imperfe&ion  of  hiatus  and  expletive , 
which  characterise  the  verification  of  the  Diaboliad ;  but  we  rnuft 
confider  this  kindred  performance,  as  affording  a  fuperior  difplay  of 
imagination,  and  a  greater  variety  of  characters:  the  votaries' of  the 
Temple  of  Folly  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  candidates  for  the 
Sceptre  of  P andremonium . 

Art.  29.  Poetical  Frenzy,  or,  a  Venture  in  Rhyme.  4to.  is.  6d. 

Baldwin. 

The  two  principal  pieces  in  this  publication,  an  Ode  to  Sleep, 
and  another  to  Enchufiafm,  bear  the  marks  of  a  pretty  clofe  imita¬ 
tion  of  Penrofe’s  elegant  Ode  to  Madnefs  in  his  Flights  of  Fancy. 
The  Poet  feems  to  find  himfelf  under  the  necellity  of  trufting  more 
to  the  irregular  form  of  his  verfe,  and  the  broken  conftruCHon  of  his 
fentences,  than  to  the  boldnefs  of  his  conceptions,  for  his  Poetical 
Frenzy.  A  few  good  lines  are  interfperfed  among  many  which  do 
not  rife  above  mediocrity,  and  are  contrafted  by  fome  which  are 
perfeCUy  profaic.  In  the  following  verfe  (one  of  the  bell  in  the 
poem)  the  laft  word,  inferted  for  the  fake  of  the  rhyme,  has  a  molt 
nnpleafing  effeCt : 

Exalted  on  her  ebon  throne. 

Sad,  filent,  gloomy,  and  alone, 

Enthufiafm  fits: 

No  joy  her  heavy  heart  can  feel ; 

Woe  on  her  face  has  fet  its  feal  ; 

Her  baleful  eye  with  glances  dire, 

Shoots  a  fearful,  gloomy  fire 
That  blafts  where’er  it  hits . 


Art. 
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Art.  30.  Venus  attiring  the  Graces.  410.  6d.  Dodflev.  1777. 

A  very  elegant  fatire  on  the  prefent  falhionable  excefles  and  whim- 
ties  of  female  drefs. 

Art.  31.  Infancy ,  or  the  Management  of  Children ,  a  Dida&ic 
Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Hugh  Downman,  M.  D.  i2mo. 
2  s.  Bell. 

We  have  attended  to  the  feveral  parts  of  this  humane,  philofo- 
phical,  and  not  inelegant  Poem,  refpe&ively  as  they  appeared.  They 
are  here  publiflied  in  a  neat  form  together,  and  we  recommeild  them 
as  worthy  the  perufal  of  every  good  and  intelligent  parent. 

Dramatic. 

Art.  32.  The  Mile  fan :  A  Comic  Opera,  in  Two  Adis  5  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  8vo.  1  s. 
Wilkie.  1777. 

Dulnefs  and  infipidity,  incapable  of  being  enlivened  or  invigo® 
rated,  even  by  a  fong  and  an  Irifhman. 

Art.  33.  The  Seraglio  :  A  Comic  Opera,  in  Two  Adis*  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Covent-Garden.  8vo.  1  s. 
Evans.  1776.  / 

Some  impotent  eunuch  of  the  drama  feems  to  have  the  conduct  of 
this  Seraglio. 

Art.  34.  All  the  World9 s  a  Stage .  A  Farce,  in  Two  Adis,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury-Lane.  8vo.  1  s. 
Wilkie.  >777. 

Contains  fome  characters  and  incidents  conceived  in  the  true  ftyle 
of  farce. 

Law. 

Art.  35.  The  Trial  at  large  of  Jofeph  S tadpole,  Efq;  William 
Capper ,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  James  Lagier  ;  for  /hooting  John 
Parker,  Efq;  At  the  Aflizes  held  at  Maidltone,  March  20,  1777. 
Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Jofeph  Gurney.  Fol.  3  s.  Kearfly. 
The  accident  which  gave  rife  to  this  trial  has  been  much  fpoken 
of  in  the  papers.  This  copy  of  the  proceedings  is  authentic  ;  and 
Mr.  Stackpole’s  Defence ,  in  particular,  is  worth  reading  :  it  is  a  very 
maflerly  fpeech. 

Art.  36.  The  Trial  at  large  of  James  Hill ,  otherwife  James  Hind , 
otherwi/e  James  Aitzen ;  for  felonioufly,  &c.  fetdng  A  re  to  the 
Rope-Houfe  in  his  Majefty’s  Dock-Yard  at  Portfmouth. — At  the 
Alfize  at  Winchelter,  March  6,  17 77.  Taken  in  Short-hand  by 
Jofeph  Gurney.  Published  by  Permiflion  of  the  Judges.  Fol. 
2  s.  Kearfly. 

There  is  fomething  fo  very  extraordinary  in  the  flory  of  this 
wretch,  and  his  defperate  undertakings,  that  his  trial,  of  which  this 
is  a  genuine  detail,  will,  in  courfe,  be  perufed,  as  a  matter  of  An¬ 
gular  curiofity,  in  its  kind. 

.  Political. 

Art.  37.  A  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  New  York  to  a  Friend  in 
London .  8vo.  l  s,  Nicoll.  1 777* 

Erratum  in  the  above  title-page  :  for  New  York,  read  Grub-freet . 

Medical? 


/ 
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Art.  38.  Cafes ,  Medical ,  Chirugical ,  Anatomical ,  with  Ob - 

fervations.  Selected  and  Cranllated  into  Englifh  from  the  Hillory 
and  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  from 
the  Year  1666  to  the  prefent  Time.  By  Loftus  Wood,  M.  D. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I  II.  and  III.  8vo.  is.  each.  Bew. 

From  the  title  and  introduction  of  this  compilement,  we  might  be 
led  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  the  firlt  attempt  to  give  to  the  Englifh 
reader,  any  of  the  medical  papers  of  the  Academy  of  sciences.  Yet 
no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1764,  Dr.  'Thomas  Southwell  publifhed, 
in  4  vols.  Bvo.  an  abridged  colleflion  of  the  medical,  anatomical, 
chemical,  and  botanical  papers  contained  in  the  Memoirs,  &c  of  .he 
Academy,  from  its  re-cliabiifhment  in  1699,  to  1750.  fhofe  felecled 
from  the  prefent  work  are,  indeed,  for  the  mold  part,  of  a  iater  date; 
and  the  utility  of  a  continuation  of  fuch  a  colleflion  would  be  in- 
difputable,  were  it  conduced  upon  a  proper  plan.  Bat  the  tranfla- 
,  tion  before  us,  belide  the  mark  of  book-craft  already  noticed,  is 
published  in  a  manner  the  moil  unfit  of  all  others  for  the  pur  poles  of 
fcience  and  ufeful  mfotmation,  although,  perhaps,  advantageous 
for  the  vender.  A  number  of  papers,  taken  promifcuoully,  without 
any  regard  to  arrangement,  either  from  order  of  time  or  fubjeft, 
is  pubhllied  monthly  ;  and  each  of  the  three  hitherto  printed  is 
contrived  to  terminate,  not  only  in  the  middle  of  a  paper,  but  of  a 
fenter.ee,  for  the  obvious  but  difhoneft  purpole  of  obliging  the  pur- 
chafer  to  buy  the  next.  We  think  we  cannot  in  too  tlrong  terms  ex- 
prefs  our  difapprobation  of  thefe  mean  arts,  which  dilcredit  publi¬ 
cations  that,  othervvife,  might  be  made  refpeftable  ;  for  the  tranlla- 
tion  before  us  appears  to  be  executed  with  fidelity  and  fuihcient 
elegance.  The  fubjedts  of  the  papers  fele&ed  ??re,  indeed,  rather 
curious  than  practically  ufeful;  and  perhaps  the  compiler  had  an  eye 
to  what  would  be  moft  faleable,  as  well  in  the  matter,  as  the  form  of 
hjs  collection  ;  othenvife  fomewhat  more  important  might  be  found 
to  occupy  the  place  of  the  papers  on  dwarfs  and  hermaphrodites. 
Art.  39.  A  Difcourfe  upon  jome  late  Improvements  on  the  Means 
far  preferring  the  Health  of  Mariners.  Delivered  at  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  Nov.  30,  1776.  By  Sir  John 
Pringle,  Baronet,  Prefident.  Publifhed  by  their  Order.  4to, 

1  s.  6  d,  Davis. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  pleafmg  and  convincing  proof  that  utility 
is  now  confidered  as  an  important  object  in  the  refearches  of  philo- 
fophers,  than  the  Iail  year’s  difpofal  of  the  Royal  Society's  annual 
prize,  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  honorary  medal.  It  was  unanimoufly 
awarded  to  a  plain  feaman,  Capt.  Cook,  for  his  account  of  the  me¬ 
thods  by  which  he  preferved  his  Blip’s  crew  during  his  late  voyage 
round  the  world  in  fuch  an  unparalleled  and  furprifing  Rate  of 
health.  Of  his  paper  on  this  fubjecl  delivered  10  the  Society,  the 
worthy  and  juftly  celebrated  Author  of  the  prefent  Difcourfe  gives 
this  fummary  character:  ‘  Here  are  no  vain  boaltings  of  the  empH 
ric,  nor  ingenious  and  delufive  theories  of  the  dogmatilt ;  but  a  cop- 
cife,  an  arilefs,  and  an  incontefted  relation  of  the  means  by  which, 
ynder  the  Divine  Favour,  Capt .  Cook,  voith  a  company  of  a  hundred 
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iznci  eighteen  men,  performed  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  eighteen  days, 
throughout  all  the  climates  from  fifty  two  degrees  North  to  /evenly  one 
degrees  South ,  with  the  lofs  of  only  one  man  hy  a  difeafed 

The  Difcourfe  itfelf  is  a  judicious  enumeration  0/ the  feveral  im¬ 
provements  lately  introduced  into  the  prophyla&ic  part  of  marine 
practice,  and  adopted  in  Capt.  Cook’s  fhi p ;  interfperfed  with  ap- 
pofite  remarks.  As  thefe  are  too  concife  to  bear  an  abftraCl,  and  too 
valuable  not  to  demand  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  the  fnbjeCI, 
we  ihall  refer  fuch  of  our  Readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  ex  trailing 
only  the  concluding  paragraph  as  a  ipecimen  of  juft  and  manly 
oratory. 

‘  Allow  me  then,  Gentlemen,  to  deliver  this  medal,  with  his  un~ 
perilhing  name  engraven  upon  if,  int6  the  hands  of  one  who  will 
be  happy  to  receive  that  trnft,  and  to  know  that  this  refpe&able 
body  never  more  cordially  nor  more  meritorioufly  beftowed  that: 
faithful  fvmbol  of  their  efteem  and  affeCHon.  For  if  Rome  decreed  the 
civic  crown  to  him  who  laved  the  life  of  a  Angle  citizen  ;  what 
wreaths  are  due  to  that  man,  who,  having  himfelf  laved  many,  per¬ 
petuates  now  in  your  Tran  fail  ions  the  means  by  which  Britain  may 
henceforth  preferve  numbers  of  her  intrepid  fons,  her  mariners ; 
who,  braving  every  danger,  have  fo  liberally  contributed  to  the 
fame,  to  the  opulence,  and  to  the  maritime  empire  of  their  country  !* 
Art.  40.  Prcsleftiones  Mediae  ex  Cronii  Injiituto ,  Annis  1774.  et 
1775:  Et  Oratio  Anniver/aria  ex  Har-vcli  Injiituto,  &c.  &c.  A, 
Donaldo  Monro,  M.  D.  Medico  ad  Exercitum  et  ad  Nofocomiura. 
SanCti  Georgii,  See.  & c.  8vo.  4  s.  Dilly,  &c.  1 776* 

It  cannot  be  expe&ed  that  in  a  fhort  courfe  of  leisures,  now  become 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  form,  a  variety  of  the  moil  important 
topics  in  the  fcience  of  medicine  Ihould  be  treated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  afford  much  inftru&ion  or  information  :  and  we  rather  wonder 
that  the  ingenious  and  ufeful  Writer  before  us  Ihould  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  addrefling  the  Public  from  the  prefs  ;  efpecially  as  he 
has  little  chance  of  commanding  attention  from  an  elegant  ftyle  in 
the  language  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  deliver  himfelf.  He  has, 
however,  acquitted  himfelf  fo  as  to  afford  furficient  proof  cf  his  ex- 
tenfive  medical  knowledge;  and  has  given  fome  valuable  remarks 
from  his  own  pra&ice  in  the  notes  fubjoined  to  his  Prtele&ions. 

Natural  History. 

Art.  41.  A  Method  of  making  ufeful  Mineral  Collections.  To 
which  are  added,  fome  Experiments  on  a  deliquefeent  calcareous 
Earth,  or  native  iked  Sal  Ammoniac.  By  D.  L.  Meyer.  8vo. 
is.  6  d.  D^vis.  1775. 

The  dire&ions  to  the  colle&or  of  foflils  contained  in  the  former 
part  of  this  little  piece  appear  judicious,  and  calculated  to  render 
fuch  collections  fomewhat  better  than  the  mere  raree-lhows  they  ase 
frequently  made.  The  deliquefeent  calcareous  earth,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  fubjoined,  is  a  production  of  a  mountain  near  Luneburg  in 
Germany.  It  appears,  by  the  experiments  related,  to  be  an  earth 
of  the  calcareous  kind,  faturated  with  the  muriatic  acid.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  calling  it  a  fixed  fal  ammoniac  may  however  be  queftioned; 
iince  the  term  ammoniacal  has  hitherto  been  ufually  appropriated  to 

fa  line 
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faline  bodies  having  the  •volatile  alkali  for  one  of  their  component 
parts. 

Affairs  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Art.  42.  A  Letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  Eajl  India  Company .  By 
Keane  Fitzgerald,  Efq;  Svo.  is.  Payne.  1777. 

This  pamphlet,  to  which  the  writer,  with  that  candor  unknown 
to  common  pamphleteers,  has  prefixed  his  name,  ought  not  to  be 
paffed  over  like  a  common  piece  of  fcribbling  manufa&ure  :  pub¬ 
lic  defrauders,  of  every  fpecies,  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  their  ini¬ 
quity,  if  not  out  of  fociety. 

If  in  fo  capital  a  concern  as  the  Eaft  Indian  commerce,  and  the 
hill  more  capital  concern  of  managing  their  territorial  acquifitions, 
the  Company  fuffer  the  line  of  their  public  conduct  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  be  warped  by  indirect,  paltry  confiderations  ;  fuch 
mal-adminiilration  calls  for  the  feverejl  ferutiny  and  reformation. 
‘  The  reference,  fays  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  a  General  Court,  in  what¬ 
ever  mild  terms  expreffed,  is  certainly  in  fail,  an  order  you  are 
ilill  obliged  to  obey  ;  notwithftanding  the  claufe  in  a  late  atl,  by 
which  you  are  appointed  Diredtors  for  four  years  inftead  of  one  ; 
which,  with  the  alteration  alfo  made  in  the  qualification  neceffary 
to  entitle  a  proprietor  to  vote,  feems  to  have  made  a  vifible  change 
in  your  political  condudh  You  are  no  longer  under  the  neceffity  of 
annual  applications  to  your  condituents  ;  you  are  placed  in  a  warm 
lituation  for  four  years  certain,  and  fome  are  laid  to  have  already 
profited  pretty  fufliciently  by  it.’ 

This  is  a  fpirited  remondrance  to  the  diredtors  for  a  grofs  partial 
negledt  of  checking  the  enormous  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  their 
naval  commanders  and  officers;  of  which  many  diredt  indances  are 
produced.  ‘  It  is  well  known,  adds  this  gentleman,  that  (hips  have 
been  fent  from  hence,  laden  with  goods,  to  be  put  on  board  out¬ 
ward  bound  Indiamen,  at  Madeira,  or  fome  other  appointed  Na¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  other  fhips  have  been  fent  out  empty,  to  meet 
others  returning,  and  to  convey  the  officers’  goods  to  Dunkirk,  or 
elfewhere,  until  a  proper  opportunity  offered  of  fending  them,  with 
greater  fafety,  to  the  places  of  their  defignation. 

c  Some  tranfadtions  of  this  kind  have  been  of  fuch  public  no¬ 
toriety,  as  to  make  it  almoft  impoffible  for  you  to  be  ignorant  of  them, 
had  there  been  no  private  notice  of  fuch  proceedings  ever  tranf- 
mitted  to  you  :  and  you  mud  alfo  know,  that  your  fales,  for  feveral 
years  pad,  have  been  greatly  injured  by, fuch  pradtices.  To  com¬ 
pute  from  the  quantity  of  clandedine  goods  that  have  been  detedled, 
or,  at  lead,  well  known  to  have  been  brought  from  India  by  a 
Tingle  fnip,  and  admitting  but  half  as  much  to  be  the  average 
quantity  brought  in  each  lhip,  the  whole  will  amount  to  not  much 
lefs  than  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  yearly. 

‘  The  Public  is  alfo  defrauded  of  the  duties,  cudoms,  and  excife 
that  mud  have  ariien  from  fuch  a  quantity  of  goods,  which  would 
otherwife  have  been  found  neceffary  to  be  brought  home  by  the 
Company,  to  anfwer  the  demands  at  their  public  fales.  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whofe  care  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  is  pretty  remarkable,  would,  if  properly  informed,  have 
4  neglected 
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neglected  a  bufinefs  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  nation  ;  or 
that  he  would  not,  if  required,  have  co  operated  with  you  in  ob¬ 
taining  fufficient  powers  from  parliament,  if  fuch  were  wanting, 
to  prevent,  or  pumffi  fuch  offenders?  You,  gentlemen,  whofe  bufmefs 
it  properly  is,  or  fome  of  you,  who  have  free  accefs  on  other  mat¬ 
ters,  might  certainly  have  laid  a  proper  llate  of  this  bufinefs  before 
Jiim;  but  it  happens,  unluckily,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
matters  of  public  utility,  that  no  particular  advantage  to  individuals 
can  be  derived  from  any  fcheme  of  regulation,  however  beneficial  it 
might  be  to  the  Public,  or  to  the  Company. 1  The  fpeedy  acquifkion. 
of  wealth  is  fo  tempting,  that  thole  engaged  in  it,  laugh  at  any  dis¬ 
grace,  in  which  they  have  fo  many  companions  to  keep  them  in  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  even  though  a  total  dilregard  of  every  tie  that  can  bind 
mankind  to  integrity,  which  the  vulgar  are  apt,  perhaps  rather  un- 
politely,  to  term  rafcality ,  up  to  the  violation  of  lolemn  oaths,  which 
the  faid  vulgar  do  not  fcruple  to  call  perjury ,  conditute  portions 
of  it!’ 

But  to  the  point:  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  rulers  of  a  great 
trading  company  are  expofed  to  fuch  fhameful  atteded  accufations  in 
public  print?  This  caufe  is  explained  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage : 

4  It  was  ufual,  formerly,  to  have  one  or  two  in  the  Dire&ion,  who 
had  been  Commanders  of  Indiamen,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  in  the  fhipping  bufinefs,  and  to  be  of  fome 
affidance  to  the  Directors  in  the  management  of  that  branch,  with, 
which  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  bed  acquainted.  This  number  had 
been  increafed  in  fome  time ;  and  it  was  the  general  pradlice  for 
many  years,  not  to  admit  a  greater  number  than  four,  at  one  time, 
into  the  dire&ion.  But,  on  the  intolerable  increafe  of  our  fhipping, 
from  twenty  or  thirty,  to  eighty  and  upwards,  and  in  confequence,  of 
the  fhipping  intered,  our  fhipping  Dire&ors  have  been  increafed  to 
nine  or  ten,  and  have  continued  about  that  number  for  a  few  years 
pad. 

*  The  Committee  of  Shipping  generally  confids  of  thofe  who  have 
been  commanders;  and  all  bufmefs  relative  to  the  fnipping,  or  the 
officers  belonging  to  them,  is  laid  before  this  Committee. 

*  Thus  it  appears,  that  one  third  part  of  the  whole  diredlion,  for 
fome  years,  have  been  commanders  of  ffiips ;  and,  as  the  attending 
Directors  feldom,  except  on  extraordinary  occafions,  exceed  fourteen, 
or  fifteen,  it  follows,  that  the  fhipping  Dire&ors,  who  are  obferved  to 
be  pretty  condant  in  their  attendance,  mud,  of  courfe,  generally  go¬ 
vern  the  direction. 

*  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  a  general  and  ruinous  praflice, 
which  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  that  of  felling  the  command  of  a 
ffiip ;  the  price  of  which  has  been  advanced  from  one  to  feven  thou- 
fand  guineas;  which  is  fuch  an  extravagant  price,  as  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  given  for  fair  or  honed  purpofes. — Yet  it  is  well  known  that 
the  commanders  fell  their  ffiips  before  they  retire  into  the  dire&ion, 
for  fuch  prices,  and  generally  to  their  chief  mates,  who  have  been 
their  chief  affidants' alfo  in  carrying  on  their  private  trade,  and  to 
whom  they  give  a  proper  credit  fox  the  payment. 
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*  I  {hall  admit,  undoubtedly,  that  every  commander  at  prefent  in 
the  Direction,  has  been  entirely  guiltlefs  of  any  clandeflinc  dealings* 
and  fpotlefs  as  a  new-wafhed  leopard  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  admitted,  that  there  have  been  commanders  in  the 
Piredlion,  as  {kilful,  and  as  fuccefsful  in  that  kind  of  bufinefs,  as 
molt  of  their  brethren  :  and  that  it  is  aifo  poflible,  fuch  commanders 
may  be  fmuggled  into  the  Direction  hereafter.’ 

If  the  fountain  is  thus  contaminated,  the  dreams  that  flow  from 
it  may  well  be  expedted  to  grow  fouler  and  fouler,  in  proportion  to 
their  dillance. 

A  Review  of  the  Publications  relative  to  the  Difputes  at  Madras 
in  our  next, 

American  Controversy. 

Art,  43.  The  American  Crifs,  By  a  Citizen  of  the  World.  8vo# 

1  s.  Flexney*  1777. 

Fraught  with  pertinent,  though  not  uncommon,  remarks  on  the 
American  civil  war.  Our  ‘  Citizen  of  the  World/  cads  the  whole 
blame  on  the  Coionifls ;  whom,  however,  he  charitably  condders  as 
having  already,  in  a  great  degree,  compenfated  by  their  fufFeringei 
for  their  ingratitude  and  folly.  He  fuppofes  their  fituation  to  be 
now  at  a  crids,  4  They  are/  fays  he,  *  at  this  moment,  without 
allies,  without  money,  and  without  the  neceflaries  of  life, — driven 
from  their  cities, — their  places  of  drength, — and  compelled  to  wan¬ 
der  amidd  endlefs  regions  of  froft  and  fnow,  Ihivering  under  the  fe~ 
verities  of  a  climate,  at  this  feafon  *  more  rigorous  than  what  the 
imagination  of  Britons  can  fancy  or  conceive.  In  every  encounter 
they  fly  or  fall,  and  now  they  feem  nearly  reduced  to  the  mortifying 
alternative  of  fubmiffion,  or  the  dreadful  vengeance  of  an  enraged 
veteran  army  pouring  in  on  every  fide.’ 

Taking,  therefore,  our  fpeedy  triumph  for  granted,  the  Writer 
proceeds, — 4  the  period  is  now  arrived  for  a  difplay  of  Britifh  mag¬ 
nanimity.’ — He,  accordingly,  in  the  drongeft  terms,  recommends 
clemency  to  the  vanquifhed.  Rigor  and  revenge,  he  apprehends* 
would  rather  tend  to  fubvert  than  fecure  our  interefts  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  while,  *  politically  fpeaking,  clemency  towards  the  van- 
quilhed,  proves  irreddible  vidtory  over  generous  minds,  and  it3 
charms  frequently  reach  even  the  moll  ilubborn  heart,  which  it  un - 
hinges ,  foftens,  and  qualifies  for  the  duties  of  fociety/ — He  conr- 
oiudes  in  a  drain  which  Shews  his  humanity  at  lead,  whatever  be¬ 
comes  of  his  politics:  ‘  If,  indead  of  executions  or  confifcations — 
we  grant  a  general  pardon,  and  proclaim  a  day  of  general  thankf- 
giving,  we  may  be  well  allured  that  fuch  gentle  proceedings  will 
once  more  unite  both  Tides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  confirm  to  us  the 
commerce  of  that  country  upon  a  bans  more  durable  than  the  pre¬ 
carious  and  expenfive  fecurity  arifing  from  an  army  of  mercenaries 
Itationed  among  them  to  enforce  obedience.’ 

Art.  44.  A.  Letter  to  Dr,  Price ,  on  his  additional  Obfervations 

on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Civil  Liberty.  8vo.  6  d.  Southern, 

1 777- 

The  Wren  pecking  at  the  Eagle. 

*  This  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  written  about  Mid-winter# 
It  was  publidied,  if  we  xniftake  not,  in  March. 

3 
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Art.  45.  Shall  I  go  to  War  with  ?ny  American  Brethren P  A 
Difcourfe  addrefled  to  All  concerned  in  determining  that  im¬ 
portant  Queftion.  Firft  publlfhed  at  London  1769.  To  which 
are  now  added,  a  Preface  and  Appendix .  By  John  Erikine,  D.  D. 
one  of  the  Minifters  of  Edinburgh.  i2fno.  4d.  Edinburgh 
printed.  17  76. 

Of  the  firft  edition  of  this  difcourfe,  the  Reader  will  find  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  our  40th  volume,  p.  173.  Dr.  Erfitine’s  very  refpedt- 
able  name  did  not  then  appear  in  the  title-page. 

Art.  46.  cIhe  Equity  and  Wifdom  of  Adminijlration ,  in  Meafures 
that  have  unhappily  occafioned  the  American  Revolt,  tried  by  the 
sacred  Oracle,  izmo.  2d.  Edinburgh.  Gray.  1776. 
Adminiftration  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  This  is,  poffibl'y, 
another  production  of  the  fenfible  and  difpafiionate  Author  of  the 
foregoing  difcourl*. — But  tins  is  merely  our  conjecture. 

Art.  47.  Refections  on  the  Rife ,  Progrcfs ,  and  probable  Confl- 
quences  of  the  prefent  Contention  's  <with  the  Colonies,  By  a  Freeholder. 
Edinburgh.  Gray.  1776. 

If  we  may  be  farther  indulged  in  gueffing,  the  Public  are  alfo 
obliged  to  the  good  Dr.  Erfkine  for  thefe  rational  and  fober  reflec¬ 
tions  ;  in  which  the  Author  has  drawn  together,  in  a  fummary  way, 
from  a  variety  of  publications,  &c.  a  fair  flare  of  c  the  fentiments  of 
the  Colonifts,  in  order  to  fhew  their  manner  of  pleading  their  own 
caufe,  and  the  regard  due  to  fome  of  their  pleas. ’  The  inferences 
he  draws  are  far  from  being  flattering  to  the  views  and  meafures  of 
government ;  but  his  defign,  in  this  tra£l,  is  by  no  means  inflam¬ 
matory.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  no  other  aim  than  to 
ieflen  our  prejudices  againfl  the  Americans  ;  not  to  increafe  ani- 
moflty,  but  to  promote  reconciliation.  He  concludes  with  fome  ani¬ 
mated  and  juft  obfervations  Tm  the  conduct  of  thofe  men  who  openly 
prefume  to  avow  the  doilrines  of  defpotifm,  and  at  the  fame  time 
dare  to  ftile  themfelves  the  King’s  Friends  :  ‘  claiming  a  monopoly 
of  that  title,’  and  excluding  from  it  every  friend  to  freedom  who 
underftands  his  own  principles,  and  thinks  and  acts  confidently  with 
them. 

Art.  48.  Obfervations  on  Mr.  TVeflcy  s  Second  ‘  Calm  Addrefs,’ 
and  incidentally  on  other  Writings  upon  the  American  Queftion. 
Together  with  Thoughts  on  Toleration,  and  on  the  Point  how  far 
the  Confcience  of  the  Subject  is  concerned  in  a  War  ;  Remarks 
on  Conftitution  in  general,  and  that  of  England  in  particular; 
on  the  Nature  of  Colonial  Government,  and  a  Recommendation 
of  a  Plan  of  Peace.  .  i2mo.  i  s.  Dilly.  1777. 

The  general  heads  of  this  treatife  being  enumerated,  as  above,  we 
need  only  add,  that  the  Writer  treats  the  feveral  fubje&s  in  a  plain, 
fcnfibte,  diTpaffionate,  and,  we  would  fay,  convincing  manner,  did  not 
experience  (hew  that  the'paftions  and  prejudices  of  mankind  rarely, 
if  ever,  admit  of  convi&ion  from  fair  argument.  Mr.  Wefley,  how¬ 
ever,  if  not  converted  by  our  Author’s  reafoning,  will  (if  he  is  the 
man  of  candor  that  we  have  heretofore  imagined  him  to  be)  feel 
him  felt  fully  refuted  on  every  material  ooint  indited  on  by  him  in 
Rev.  May,  1777.  &  d.  ,  his 
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his  late  Addrefs •  hat  his  acknowledgments  may  be,  time  will 
evince. 

With  regard  to  our  Obferver’s  Plan  of  Peacef  it  is,  in  fubftance, 
the  fame  with  that  laid  down  by  the  Author  of  American  Independence , 
and  feveral  other  writers. 

Religious  and  Controversia  l. 

Art.  49.  An  Enquiry ,  Whether  we  have  any  Scripture- warrant 
for  a  direct  Addrefs  of  Supplication ,  Praife,  or  Phankfgivingy  either 
to  the  Sen  or  to  the  Holy  Ghoft  ?  By  the  late  Rev.  Paul  Cardale, 
Author  of  The  true  New  Teilament  Dodtrine  of  Jefus  Chrift  con- 
fidered,  &c.  To  which  are  prefixed,  A  few  Strictures  relative  to 
the  Author.  And,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Letter  on  the  Perfon- 
ality  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  fent  to  the  Editor  in  the  year  1762. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Nath.  Lardner,  D.  D.  8vo.  1  s.  johnfon,  1776. 
The  Editor  of  this  pamphlet  is  Dr.  Caleb  Fleming,  to  whom  Mr- 
Cardale  bequeathed  his  manuferipts.  This  Enquiry  feems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  part  of  his  writings ;  we  are  told  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  the  evening  before  he  died,  and  at  the  fame  time  expreiT- 
ed  a  great  fatisfadion  in  having  lived  to  finifh  it.  No  unprejudiced 
perfon  can  have  any  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  Author’s  views  in 
this  performance,  though  he  fhould  not  agree  with  the  lentiments  it 
advances.  Mr.  Cardale’s  character  is,  we  are  perfuaded,  very  jullly 
delineated  by  Dr.  Fleming,  both  as  to  his  intellectual  abilities,  and 
to  his  uprightnefs,  piety,  and  candor.  One  public  tellimony  is 
given  to  this  by  Mr.  Rawlins,  a  refpedlable  neighbouring  clergy¬ 
man,  who  drew  up  an  epitaph  for  the  monumental  Hone  in  Evelham 
church-yard,  which  at  once  refie&s  honour  on  him  and  on  the  per¬ 
fon  whole  memory  it  is  intended  to  preferve.  Dr.  Fleming  allures 
us,  ‘  that  he  would  not  have  been  at  the  pains  of  publifhing  this 
Enquiry ,  was  he  not  perfuaded  of  its  being  well  calculated  to  ferve 
the  caufe  of  truth,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  genuine  chrifti- 
anity,  by  confronting  opinions,  and  removing  prejudices  which  do 
great  dilhonour  to  our  holy  religion.  Diredl  fupplications  to  the  Son 
and  Holy  GhoF,  are  not,  we  think,  commonly  and  generally  pleaded 
for  and  defended  among  Chriilians.  It  is  therefore  rather  furprifing 
that  they  fhould  form  fo  large  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  our  church, 
or  be  fo  long-  retained  in  it.  Of  this  it  was  natural  for  the  writer  of 
the  prefent  pamphlet  to  take  feme  notice.  In  the  courfe  of  his  ob- 
fervations  he  introduces  that  remarkable  faying  of  Calvin’s,  which  it 
is  not  improper  frequently  to  repeat,  ‘  I  like  not  this  prayer,  O  holy, 
blelfed,  and  glorious  Trinity,  &c.  It  favours  of  barbarity  :  the  word 
trinity  is  barbarous,  infipid,  prophane,  a  human  invention  grounded 
on  no  tellimony  of  God’s  word  And  Luther,  he  adds,  alfo  fpeaks 
of  it  as  an  unfcriptural  phrafe,  and  what  founds  oddly  :  ‘  It  were 
better,  fays  he,  to  call  Almighty  God  God  than  trinity  f/ 

This  Writer  does  not  launch  out  into  thofe  warm  and  bitter  invec¬ 
tives  which  have  fo  greatly,  and  fo  often,  dilgraced  controverfial  writ- 


*  Opera,  Tom.  Sept.  p.  653.  6,  7.  Edit.  Geneva,  fol.  1613. 
t  Ep,  ad  Poionos,  Edit.  Amlterd.  p.  591. 
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ings.  Different  writers  will  place  the  fame  fubjedl  in  fomevvhat  of 
a  different  light,  otherwife  we  do  not  obterve  any  thing  properly 
new  in  this  performance  ;  unlels  it  be  in  the  observations  on  the 
addreffes  made  to  Chrift  by  the  Apoftle  Thomas,  and  by  the  Martyr 
Stephen.  Thefe  are  the  two  texts  of  Scripture  principally  confidered 
and  enlarged  on  in  this  tradl.  Dr.  Lardner’s  letter,  which  is  added, 
is  written  in  his  plain,  fimple,  yet  ilriking  manner;  and  principally 
ferves  to  fhew  how  fome  texts  of  Scripture  are  to  be  underliood  on 
bis  fcheme .  On  the  whole,  the  different  fentiments  embraced  by 
different  men,  by  the  wife  and  the  worthy,  as  to  the  perfonality  of 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  fhew  that  it  is  beff  to  adhere  to  Scripture 
phrales  on  the  fubjedl,  and  that  there  is  great  room  for  the  exercife 
of  candor  and  charity  among  Chrittians. 

Art.  50.  A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  on  the  Life,  Death, 
and  Philofophy  of  his  Friend  David  Hume,  Efq;  By  one  of  the 
People  called  Christians.  i2mo.  is,  Rivington,  &c.  1777. 
This  Author,  who  is  faid  to  be  a  dignitary  of 'Oxford,  labours, 
by  alternate  and  oddly  mingled  efforts  of  ferious  and  ludicrous  argu¬ 
ments,  to  convince  Dr.  Smith,  and  all  the  world,  that  David  Hume 
Was,  at  once,  an  abfurd  philofopher,  and  a  pernicious  writer.  And 
this  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  the  faid  Dr.  Smith,  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and  the  treatife  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations , — the  friend  and  panegyrilt  of  the  faid  Hume, 
— cannot,  himfelf,  be  much  wifer  and  better  than  he  fhould  be. — 
‘  You,’  fays  our  oil  and  vinegar  Author,  ‘  would  perfuade  us,  by 
the  example  of  David  Hume,  Efq;  that  Atheifm  is  the  only  cordial 
for  low  fpirits,  and  the  proper  antidote  againff  the  fear  of  death. 
But  furely,’  he  adds,  *  he  who  can  reflect,  with  complacency,  on  a 
friend  thus  mifemploying  his  talents  in  his  life,  and  then  amuling 
himfelf  with  Lucian ,  Whijl ,  and  Charcn ,  at  his  death,  may  fmile  over 
Babylon  in  ruins,  eileem  the  earthquake  which  deflroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the  hardened  Pharaoh 
on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red  Sea.’  Drollery,  in  fuch  circumllances, 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 

- Moody  madnefs,  laughing  wild. 

Amid  feverell  woe. - 

May  not  this  cenfure  be,  in  fome  meafure,  applied  to  our  Author 
himfelf,  who  affedls  to  fort,  as  he  does  in  fome  parts  of  his  letter, 
with  a  fubjedl  the  moil  smuous  !  the  moll  aweful! — and  of  the 
last  importance  to  every  rational  being  ! 

Art.  51.  Biographical  Sermons:  or,  a  Series  of  Difcourfes  on 
the  principal  Charadlers  in  Scripture.  By  W.  Enfield,  LL.D# 
i2mo.  3s.  lewed.  Johnfon.  1777. 

We  have,  frequently,  in  former  Reviews,  given  our  probatum  ejl 
of  Dr.  Enfield’s  publications. — Hij  prefent  difcourfes  have  confider- 
able  merit,  being  calculated  to  inform  the  minds  and  guard  the 
morals  of  youth.— The  charadlers  here  confidered  and  pourtrayed, 
are  thofe  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  Mofes,  Job,  David,  Daniel, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  Jesus. 

The  title  of  thefe  difcourfes  is  inviting;  the  plan  is  well  adapted 
to  the  great  end  of  inltrudlion,  and  happily  executed;  the  ilyle  is 

D  d  2  eafy  ; 
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eafy  ;  the  obfervations  are  pertinent,  and  the  fentiments  are  juft  and 
liberal. — We  could  not  help  wifhing  that  there  had  been  a  little 
more  of  the  pathos  in  the  application,  as  we  apprehend  that  this 
would  have  rendered  them  more  acceptable,  and  therefore  more  pro¬ 
fitable,  to  young  people,  for  whom,  as  the  ingenious  Author  pro- 
feffes,  they  were  principally  intended  :  and,  indeed,  they  are,  in 
general,  compofed  in  a  ftrain  well  fitted  to  infpire  youth  with  fenti¬ 
ments  of  virtue  and  true  rational  religion. — We,  therefore,  fincerely 
recommend  thefe  difcourfes  to  the  rifing  generation,  alluring  our 
younger  Readers,  that  if  they  form  themfelves  on  the  models  here 
prop  fed  to  their  imitation,  they  cannot  fail  of  becoming  ufeful  and 
happy  members  of  fociety. 

S  E  R  M  O  N. 

I.  Preached  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  at  their  Anniverfary  '  Meeting  in 
the  Parilh  Church  of  St.  Mary-le  Bow,  on  Friday  February  21, 
a  777-  By  the  Moft  Reverend  Father  in  God,  William  Lord 
Archbilhop  of  York.  Quarto.  Harrifon. 

As  this  Sermon  has  excited  a  confiderable  fhare  of  attention,,  and 
is  not  to  be  purchafed,  we  lhall,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of 
our  readers,  give  a  particular  account  of  it. 

The  words  from  which  his  Grace  difcourfes  are  in  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 
ver.  14.—'  And  there  nvas  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  king - 
dom,  that  all  people ,  nations ,  and  languages  Jhould  /erase  him:  his  domi¬ 
nion  is  ati  gverlafting  dominion,  &c. 

The  Sermon  commences  with  a  few  general  obfervations  upon  the 
prophecies  concerning  Ghrift’s  kingdom,  and  then  proceeds  to  point 
out,  briefly,  fome  of  the  bad  effebts  that  have  arifen  from  ,miftaken 
notions  upon  this  point.  For  though  it  be  not  difputed  that  Chrift’s 
kingdom  is  fpiritual,  yet  if  we  examine  the  actions  of  febls  and  par¬ 
ties,  and  even  the  reafonings  of  many  writers,  upon  queftions  of  the 
firft  importance  to  fociety,  we  lhall  find,  his  Grace  imagines,  that 
the  minds  oi  rncn  are  Hill  under  fome  mifeonceptions  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth. 

Some  of  the  bad  effebls  which  have  arifen  from  an  erroneous  ap- 
pvehenfion  of  the  Mefliah’s  kingdom,  feem  to  be  derived,  we  are 
told,  from  mens  having  confounded  the  dominion  of  Chrift,  which  is 
ever  the  heart  and  mind,  with  things  that  are  indeed  very  different, 
Chriftlan  fovereignty,  and  Chriftian  eftabiifnment,  and  the  formal 
profeftion  of  the  Gofpel  religion. 

His  Grace  goes  on  to  Ihow  the  nccefiity  of  an  eftablifhment,  and 
then  mentions  the  views  and  principles  upon  which  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel  was  eftabhfhed, — its  fuccefi'es,  &c. 

*  Thole  fucceffes,  fays  he,  foon  gave  apprehenfions  to  fuch  as  meant 
not  peace,  and  v\ere  among  the  firit  caules  of  our  calamity.  The  fatif- 
faflion  and  joy  which  we  ufed  to  feel  is  now  turned  to  lamentation. 
Our  hearts  are  full  of  heayinefs,  even  as  the  heart  of  one  who  mourn- 
eth  for  his  mother.  It  is  painful  to  remember  the  relations  which 
thefe  tvyo  laft  years  have  brought  us.  The  horrid  fufferings  of  out- 
brethren  the  laity.  Confifcations  and  imprifonments  univerfally  in- 
fjibletj,  for  no  other  offence,  but  that  of  being  quiet  and  dutiful 
iu  bjebts.  And  the  mini  tiers  of  our  church  purfued  with  a  iicentiouf- 
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nefs  of  cruelty,  of  which  no  Chriflian  country  can  afford  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  neighbouring  favages  perhaps  may.  But  I  will  leave 
this  topic.  It  is  too  melancholy.  I  will  leave  it  on  another  ac¬ 
count  ;  it  may  excite  too  much  of  that  refentment,  which  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  religion  to  moderate,  though  not  to  extinguilli. 

4  Avoiding  therefore  both  paffionate  excefles,  and  unprofitable 
forrows,  let  us  look  rather  towards  a  correction  of  the  evil,  and  in 
our  way  to  that,  let  us  confider  by  what  probable  caufes  our  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  incerefls  in  America  are  reduced  to  this  calamitous 
iituation. 

4  Of  thefe  caufes,I  am  afraid  that  too  many  may  be  charged  to 
miftal  tes  or  inattentions  in  government;  perhaps  in  every  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  fubfifled  flnce  the  colonies  were  firfl  eftablifhed. 
Whatever  there  is  of  that  fort,  is  a  fitter  fubjedt  for  each  man’s  par¬ 
ticular  reflection,  than  for  a  public  difcufiion  in  this  place.  It  will 
be  more  fuitable  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  us  at  this  time,  to 
confider  whether  the  evil  may  in  any  part  be  afcribed,  to  the  prefent 
Hate  of  our  morals  and  opinions. 

4  A  fair  eflimate  of  the  flrfl,  might  probably  enable  us  to  account 
for  the  latter.  But  however  applicable  to  the  occaflon  fuch  a  dif- 
quifition  may  be,  it  is  more  than  I  can  now  attempt. 

4  I  fh all  content  myfelf  therefore  with  making  a  fhort  obfervation 
upon  feme  loofe  opinions,  which  have  been  lately  current  on  two 
very  important  fubjedls,  religious  and  civil  liberty. 

4  It  has  been  the  pradlice  of  fedtaries  to  claim  much  more,  than 
they  are  difpofed  to  give ;  and  fome,  who  when  pofleifed  of  power, 
ufed  it  fufliciently,  have  afterwards  made  pretenfions  to  an  unre- 
flrained  right  of  preaching  and  propagating  their  opinions.  How 
thefe  pretenfions  are  founded,  it  may  be  difficult  to  fay,  except  it  be 
on  fome  miflaken  texts  of  feripture,  which  apply  to  the  obfervance 
of  the  Jevvifh  ritual,  but  are  now  made  to  carry  a  releafement  from 
the  law  of  the  flate,  under  a  notion  of  Chriflian  liberty.  It  is  true 
that  the  fccret  intercourfe  between  a  man’s  fpirit  and  his  creator, 
excludes  all  foreign  cognizance.  But  it  is  not  fo  when  fhds  are 
formed,  aflemblies  convened,  a  diflindl  fyflem  of  dodirines  framed, 
and  men  appointed  to  propagate  them. 

4  In  this  flate  of  things,  every  legal  government  by  its  inherent 
right  of  providing  for  its  own  fafety,  is  juflified  in  inquiring  what 
thole  dodrines  are.  They  may  be  immoral,  they  may  be  feditious, 
they  may  be  fubverflve  ol  fociety  itfclf.  It  was  a  favourite  dodtrine 
in  the  iaft  century,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  Thofe 
therefore  who  are  pleafed  to  call  themfelves  the  faints  of  the  earth, 
thought  they  had  a  good  right  to  all  the  power,  and  all  the  property 
in  the  univerfe. 

4  The  history  of  fanaticifm  will  furniffi  many  fuch  examples. 

4  The  trurh  is,  that  in  our  frail  and  fallible  condition,  even  reli¬ 
gion  can  with  difficulty  keep  itlelf  undefiled  from  the  world.  It  ga¬ 
thers  form  impurities  in  its  paflage.  When  a  fed  therefore  is  efla- 
bliffied,  it  u  ualiy  becomes  a  party  in  the  flate;  it  has  its  interefls; 
it  has  its  animolities  ;  together  with  a  fyflem  of  civil  opinions,  by 
which  it  is  diitinguilhed,  at  lead  as  much  as  by  its  religions.  Upon 
thefe  opinions,  when  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
the  authority  of  the  flate  is  properly  exercifed. 

4  The 
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*  The  laws  enacted  againfl  papifts,  have  been  extremely  fevere ; 
but  they  were  not  founded  on  any  difference  in  religious  fentiments. 
The  reafons  upon  which  they  were  founded,  are  purely  political. 

‘  The  papills  acknowledged  a  fovereignty  different  from  that  of 
the  flate  ;  and  fome  of  the  opinions  which  they  maintained,  made  it 
impoflible  to  give  any  fecurity  for  their  obedience.  We  are  ufually 
governed  by  traditional  notions,  and  are  apt  to  receive  the  partia¬ 
lities  and  averfions  of  our  fathers  ;  but  new  dangers  may  arife;  and 
if  at  any  time  another  denomination  of  men  fhould  be  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  civil  intereils,  it  would  be  jullifiable  to  lay  them  under 
fimilar  refuairts.’ 

It  is  the  ufual  artifice  of  faction,  his  Grace  obferves,  to  look  for 
fomething  colourable,  fcy  which  the  ignorant  and  unwary  may  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  this  is  commonly  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  falfe,  or 
the  mifapplication  of  a  uue  principle.  What  is  affumed  upon  the 
prefent  occaficn,  is  the  glorious  nature  of  liberty,  which  feems  to 
confift,  we  are  told,  in  a  freedom  from  all  reflraints,  except  fuch,  as 
ellablifhed  law  impofes,  for  the  good  of  the  community,  to  which 
the  partial  good  of  each  individual  13  obliged, to  give  place. 

The  foundation  of  legal  freedom,  'tis  faid,  is  the  fupremacy  of 
law,  and  it  has  been  acknowledged  as  fuch,  by  all  commonwealths 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  as  the  only  power  which  can 
protect  our  rights  from  their  natural  adverfaries,  defpotifm  and 
anarchy,  which  have  ufually  gone  together  j  for  no  anarchy  ever 
prevailed,  which  did  not  end  in  defpotifm. 

The  fupremacy  of  law  is  a  fleady  and  uniform  rule,  to  which  thofe, 
who  mean  well,  may  in  all  eircumflances  fafely  adhere.  To  thofe 
indeed  who  mean  delinquency,  it  is  not  very  favourable.  This  they 
are  aware  of,  and  have  therefore  fubflituted  another  rule,  by  which 
every  man’s  humour  or  interell  is  to  be  made  the  meafure  of  his 
obedience. 

‘  By  this  fyflem  of  political  rights,’  continues  his  Grace,  ‘  ambi¬ 
tion,  revenge,  envy,  and  avance,  with  the  other  bad  paflions,  the 
controlling  of  which  is  the  very  intent  and  meaning  of  law,  are  all 
letloofe;  and  thofe  dear  intereils,  for  the  protection  of  which  we 
trull  in  law,  are  at  once  abandoned  to  outrage. 

6  It  is  wonderful  that  fo  weak  a  fyllem  fhould  find  liability,  even 
in  popular  madnefs.  It  is  wonderful  that  extreme  folly  lhould  not 
be  more  innocent.  But  it  is  mofl  wonderful  that  thofe  who  have  any 
thing  to  lofe,  fhould  adopt  fuch  a  fyllem. 

‘  Do  they  hold  their  diftinClions  and  fortunes  by  any  other  tenure 
than  that  of  law?  and  will  they  put  them  to  the  hazard,  for  the 
chance  of  gaining  fomething  better  in  the  uproar  ? 

‘  This  would  be  a  more  defperate  fpecies  of  gaming,  than  any 
other  which  is  known,  even  in  thefe  times.  But  nothing  is  too  mean 
for  the  ufe  of  parties,  efpecially  as  they  are  now  conllituted.  Parties 
once  had  a  principle  belonging  to  them,  abfurd  perhaps,  and  inde- 
fenlible,  but  Hill  carrying  a  notion  of  duty,  by  which  honell  minds 
might  eafily  be  caught. 

*  But  there  are  now  combinations  of  individuals,  who  inllead  of 
being  the  fons  and  fervants  of  the  community,  make  a  league  for 
advancing  their  private  intereils.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  hold  high  the 
notion  of  political  honour.  I  believe  and  trull  it  is  not  injurious  to  fay, 
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that  fuch  a  bond  is  no  better  than  that,  by  which  the  lowed  and 
wickeded  combinations  are  held  together;  and  that  it  denotes  the 
lad  ftage  of  political  depravity. 

‘  There  is  another  point,  in  the  clearing  of  which  the  common  caufe 
of  legal  freedom  is  intimately  concerned.  Thofe,  who  maintain 
thefe  dodrines,  j ullify  themfelves  by  the  glorious  revolution.  Are 
the  cafes  in  any  view  fimilar  ?  Or  did  the  leaders  in  that  great  bu- 
finefs  ad  upon  principles  fuch  as  theirs?  Many  went  into  that  en- 
terprize,  who  were  of  different  complexions  and  charaders,  and  with 
very  different  defigns  and  motives.  Some  who  but  a  little  before, 
when  they  thought  it  their  intered,  were  ready  enough  to  have  be¬ 
trayed  the  conditution.  But  the  bed  and  honedeft  among  them  dood 
forth  avowedly,  as  fupporting  the  fuptemacy  of  law.  Have  thefe 
men  done  the  fame  ?  or  have  they  not,  in  every  dep  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  conted,  affailed  and  infuited  it?  They  have  maintained,  that  a 
charter  which  ifi'ues  from  the  king’s  foie  pleafure,  is  valid  againd  an. 
sd  of  parliament.  They  have  maintained,  that  a  king  of  England 
has  the  power  to  difcharge  any  number  of  his  fubjeds  that  he  pieafes, 
from  the  allegiance  that  is  due  to  the  date. 

‘  They  ufed  their  bed  endeavours,  to  throw  the  whole  weight  and 
power  of  the  colonies  into  the  fcale  of  the  crown  ;  but  we  thank 
God’s  good  providence,  that  we  had  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  whofe 
magnanimity  and  juftice  were  fuperior  to  fuch  temptations.  Of 
thofe  men  therefore  they  have  taken  the  name,  but  not  the  principles, 
and  havefo  far  afperfed  their  memory. 

‘  My  fubjed,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me,  for  the  notice  I  ive  takea 
of  thefe  mifchievous  opinions.  I  coniider  them,  as  relating,  not  in¬ 
deed  to  the  rebellion  itfelf,  for  that  reds  upon  wickednefs  only,  but 
to  thefpecious  fallacies  by  \yhich  it  is  fo  fhamelefsly  defended/ 

We  have  now  given  a  lhort  view  of  this  Sermon,  and  fhall  leave 
our  readers  to  their  own  refledions  upon  thofe  padages  of  it,  which 
have  given  fo  much  offence  to  readers  of  different  denominations. 
We  ihall  only  obferve,  in  judice  to  the  Preacher,  that  his  abilities 
are  evident  throughout. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

'J' H  E  Editor  of  Bidiop  Pearce’s  Life  is  much  obliged  to  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  the  Monthly  Review  for  their  jud  remark  on  Mr.  Pearce’s 
not  being  at  Wedminder  fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby  *.  This  midake  is 
entirely  owing  to  an  error  of  the  prefs  ;  for,  in  the  copy,  it  fol¬ 
lowed,  page  z,  1.  17,  after  6‘  if  the  dudent  be  fent  deficient  to  the 
univerdty.”  'This  rule  may  be  Juppefd  to  have  been  cb/erajed  a  'while 
after  Dr.  Buffs  death. 

%*  The  Correfpondent,  whofe  favour  we  acknowledged  in  our 
lalt  Number,  informs  us  in  another  letter,  that  “  Dr.  Chandler’s 
Commentary  waa  compofed  for  his  weekly  ledure  in  the  years  I735~~ 
1737,  and  is  published  from  his  notes  as  they  were  then  written, 
and  feems  to  have  been  left  untouched  from  that  time,  which  was 
many  years  before  Dr.  Doddridge’s  publication  :  and  though  the 
Dodor  fpeaks  of  the  co-  ii  udion  (fee  Correfpondence  of  lad  Re- 

*  See  Rev.  April,  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  p.  3 17. 
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view)  as  propofed  by  fome,  I  believe  he  only  meant  Dr.  Chandler ; 
knowing  his  opinion,  as  I  myfelf  did,  from  converfation :  for  while 
many  commentators  have  noticed  the  abruptnefs  of  the  common  con- 
firudtion,  and  the  impropriety  in  the  divifion  of  the  two  chapters,  I 
have  met  with  none  that  anticipated  Dr.  C.  in  his  conftrudlion.” 
The  Reviewer  will  add,  that  he  has  confulted  feveral  of  the  moll: 
valuable  commentators  and  critics,  and  has  found  no  traces  of  the 
propofed  cqnftru&ion.  The  circumftances  of  the  time,  when  Dr; 
Chandler’s  Commentary  was  compofed,  fhould  have  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  the  Editor. 

The  fame  Correfpondent  takes  notice  of  the  [reported]  death  of 
the  Dean  of  Glocefter.  We  fuppofe  the  Gentleman  did  not  know 
that  the  news-writers,  who  killed  the  worthy  Dean,  have,  with  their 
accuftomed  candour,  made  him  the  amende  honorable ,  by  relloring 
him  to  life. 


•f-j-f  Our  Occaftonal  Correfpondent ’s  Second  Letter,  in  defence  of 
Lusher,  is  very  l'atisfadory  ;  and,  dropping  the  little  debate  occa- 
fioned  by  Mr.  Noorthouck’s  remark  concerning  the  lale  of  Indul¬ 
gences,  &c.  we  entirely  acquiefce  in  his  obfervation,  that  “  there 
is  no  poftibility  of  reading  the  hiftory  of  that  great  man,  without 
having  the  higheft  cfteem  for  his  heart  and  mind.” — We  think,  too, 
with  our  worthy  friend,  that  the  enormous  provocations  which  Lu¬ 
ther  receiveds  may  be  urged  as  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the  vehemence 
of  his  language,  &c.  See. 

dp"  - - 

The  Author  of  the  Double  Deluf  on,  a  pamphlet  mentioned  , 
in  Art.  24  of  our  laft  month’s  Review,  complains  cf  our  ‘  mutilating 
the  explanatory  part  of  his  title-page,  calling  it  (imply  a  Serious , 
infteaa  of  a  Jocoferious  review,  Seed — Our  Readers  are  requeued  to 
fupply  this  deficiency. 

ERRATA  in  our  lajl . 

P.  270  (in  the  note  to  Forfter’s  Voyage)  for  Numerous  acquaintance, 
r  His  numerous  acquaintance. 

—  273  (in  the  account  of  Hawkins’s  Hiiiory  of  Mufic)  par.  2,  1.  2, 

for  in  his ;  r.  into. 

—  Ib.  1.  6,  after  produced ,  add,  it  feems . 

—  Ib.  1.  14,  for  or  /ally  forth ,  r.  and  fally ,  &c.  And  in  the  fame 

line,  after  holy  land,  add,  merely. 

—  Ib.  the  2  laft  lines,  put  a  comma  after  little,  and  after  nearly. 

—  274,  par.  2,  1.  2,  for  Settee ,  r.  Setie, 

—  27c,  par.  2,  1.  2,  dele  the,  before  concords. 

—  Ib,  par.  4,  1.  1,  for  led,  r.  again  led  afray . 

—  276,  1.  12,  for  Cellarii,  r.  Cellarius. 

—  277 ,  par.  2,  1.  2,  for  and ,  r.  or, 

—  Ib.  par.  4,  1.  6,  for  feafis ,  r.  feats . 

—  278,  par.  2,  1.  11,  dele  and. 

-—297,  1.  2,  r.  Cerinthians. 

■ —  312,  Art.  27  (Bremner’s  Mufic)  in  the  two  laft  lines  of  the  firft 
par.  there  is  a  tranfpofition  of  the  words  harmony  and  me¬ 
lody :  let  them  change  places,  and  the  fenfe  will  be  reftored. 
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Art.  I.  E/fays  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in  Cppojiiion 
to  Scphijlry  and  Scepticijm  ;  cn  Pcetry  and  Mujic ,  as  they  ajfeft  the 
Mind  ;  on  Laughter  and  ludicrous  Conipofition  ;  on  the  Utility  of  Claf- 
f  cal  Learning.  By  James  Beattie,  LL  D.  ProfeiTor  of  Pnilofophy 
and  Logic  in  the  M.arifchal  College  and  Univerlity  of  Aberdeen. 
4to.  i  1.  is.  Boards,  D illy,  1777. 


AS  this  publication  has  been  attended  with  fome  peculiar 
circurnftances,  which  are  liable  to  be  mifunderftood,  Dr. 
Beattie,  in  a  fhort  advertisement  prefixed  to  it,  begs  leave  to 
explain  them  : 

4  About  three  years  ago,  fays  he,  fome  perfons  of  diftin&ion  in 
England,  who  had  honoured  me  with  their  friendfhip,  were  pleafed 
to  exprefs  a  defire,  that  the  Essay  on  Truth  fhould  be  printed  in 
a  more  fplendid  form  than  that  in  which  it  had  hitherto  appeared  ; 
^nd  fo  as  to  enfure  profit,  as  well  as  honour,  to  the  Author.  And 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Copy-right,  being  at  the  fame  time  applied  to, 
declared  their  willingnefs  to  permit  an  edition  to  be  printed  for  his 
advantage,  on  his  agreeing  to  certain  terms,  which  were  thought  rea* 
fonable. 

4  It  was  then  propofed,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  EJfay  fliould  be 
printed  in  quarto,  by  fubfcription.  To  this  the  Author  had  fome 
©bje&ions.  He  was  appreheniive,  that  the  Jize  of  that  work  might 
be  inadequate  to  fuch  a  purpufe.  Befides,  to  publifh  in  this  man¬ 
ner  a  book  which  had  already  gone  through  two  or  three  editions, 
feemea  hazardous,  becaufe  unprecedented  ;  and  might,  to  thofe  who 
were  uninformed  of  the  affair,  give  ground  to  fufped:  the  Author  of 
an  infirmity,  which  no  perfon  who  knows  him  will  ever  lay  to  his 
charge,  an  excefilve  love  of  money. 

‘  It  was  anfwcred,  'That  the  volume  might  he  extended  to  a  fuffi- 
ciency  of  fize,  by  printing,  along  with  that  on  Truth ,  fome  other 
EJJ'ays ,  which,  though  not  originally  defigned  for  the  prefs,  his 
Friends,  who  had  feen  them,  were  pleafed  to  think  not  unworthy 
of  it ;  and  that  the  Propofed  Subfcription,  being  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
ihould  be  conducted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  “  it  fhall  never,”  faid 
the  promoters  of  this  undertaking,  “  be  committed  to  Bookfellers, 
Vol.  LVI.  Be  “  nor 
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“  nor  made  public  by  advertifements ;  nobody  fh all  be  foiicited  to 
<c  join  in  it  ;  we,  by  ourfelves  and  our  friends,  fh  all  carry  it  on, 

“  without  giving  you  any  further  trouble,  than  juft  to  fignify  your 
“  confent,  and  prepare  your  materials  : — and  if  there  be,  as  wc 
“  have  reafon  to  think  there  are,  many  perfons  of  worth  and  for- 
“  tune,  who  with  for  fuch  an  opportunity,  as  this  will  afford  them, 
“  to  teft’fy  heir  approbation  of  you  and  your  writings,  it  would 
**  feem  capricious  in  you  to  deprive  them  of  that  fatisfaftion,  and 
“  yourfelf  of  fo  great  an  honour.” 

‘  To  a  Propofal  fo  uncommonly  generous  the  Author  could  not 
refufe  his  confent,  without  giving  himfelf  airs,  which  would  not 
have  become  him.  He  therefore  thankfully  acquiefced.  And  the 
bufinefs  went  on  ;  and  has  now  terminated  in  a  way  that  does  him 
much  honour,  and  demands  his  moft  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
thofe  Noble  and  Learned  Perfons  who  conduced  and  encouraged  it.’ 

In  regard  to  the  EJfay  on  Truth ,  our  fentiments  are  well 
known  to  our  Readers*,  and  we  have  the  fatisfaCtion  to  find 
that  fo  large  and  refpe&able  a  part  of  the  Public  entertain  the 
fame  opinion  of  its  merit,  and  have  teftified  their  approbation 
of  it,  in  a  manner  that  refte&s  no  lefs  honour  on  themfelves 
than  on  the  Author. 

As  to  the  reafonings,  and  general  principles  of  the  Eflay, 
the  Dodfor  tells  us,  in  his  Preface,  he  has  feen  no  caufeto  al¬ 
ter  his  opinion  ;  though  he  has  carefully  attended  to  what  has 
been  urged  againft  them  by  feveral  ingenious  writers.  He  has 
endeavoured,  however^  to  obviate  fome  objections  by  occafional 
remarks  and  amendments  interfperfed  in  this  edition,  which, 
he  hopes,  will  be  found  lefs  faulty  than  any  of  the  former. 

4  Several  inaccuracies,  fays  he,  are  now  removed,  unneceftary 
words  and  fentences  expunged,  a  few  erroneous  paffages  either 
cancelled  or  rectified,  and  fome  new-modelled  in  the  ftyle, 
wdich  before  feemed  too  harfhly  or  too  ftrongly  exprefled/ 

Our  Author  has,  in  juftice  to  Mr.  Hume ,  inferted,  in  his 
preface,  an  Advertifement  which  was  prefixed  to  the  laft  edition 
of  that  writer’s  EJfay s ,  and  has  likewife,  in  juftice  to  himfelf, 
fubjoined  a  few  remarks  upon  itf  in  order  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riolity  of  fuch  of  our  Readers  as  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
feen  this  Advertifements  and  may  have  no  immediate  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  prefent  edition  of  the  EJfay  on  Truth ,  we  fhall  place 
before  them  both  Mr.  Humes  Advertifements  and  Dr.  Beattie's 
Remarks : 

“  Moft  of  the  principles  and  reafonings  contained  in  this  volume/’ 
fays  Mr.  Hume,  “  were  publifhed  in  a  w'ork  in  three  volumes,  in- 
“  titled,  ATreatife  of  Human  Nature :  a  work,  which  the  author 
“  had  projected  before  he  left  college,  and  which  he  wrote  and 
“  published  not  long  after.  But  not  finding  it  fuccefsful,  he  was 
“  ienfible  of  his  error  in  going  to  the  prefs  too  early,  and  he  call 

*  For  our  account  of  Dr.  Beattie’s  Eflay  on  Truth,  fee  Review, 
vols.  xlii.  and  xliii. 
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<l  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces ;  where  feme  negligences 
“  in  his  former  reafoning,  and  more  in  the  expreftion,  are,  he  hopes, 
“  correfled.  Yet  feveral  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  author’s 
“  philofophy  with  anfwers,  have  taken  care  to  direct  all  their  bat- 
“  teries  againft  that  juvenile  work,  which  the  author  never  acknow- 
€t  ledged  ;  and  have  afFe&ed  to  triumph  in  any  advantages  which, 
“  they  imagined,  they  had  obtained  over  it :  a  practice  very  con- 
“  trary  to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  ftrong  in- 
44  fiance  of  thofe  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigotted  zeal  thinks 
tf  itfelf  authorized  to  employ.  Henceforth  the  author  defires,  that 
“  the  following  pieces  may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  phi- 
44  lofophical  fentiments  and  principles.”  Thus  far  Mr.  Hume. 

4  I  do  not  think  it  is  with  an  evil  purpofe,  fays  Dr.  B.  that  any 
of  thofe  who  attacked  this  author’s  philofophy  diie&ed  their  batteries 
again!!  the  T reatije  of  Human  Nature.  In  regard  to  myfelf,  the  cafe 
was  briefly  this. 

4  Ever  fince  1  began  to  attend  to  matters  of  this  kind,  I  had  heard 
Mr.  Hume’s  philofophy  mentioned  as  a  fyflem  very  unfriendly  to  re¬ 
ligion  both  revealed  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  fcience  ;  and  its  au¬ 
thor  fpoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  fceptical  and  atheiflical  do&rines, 
and  withal  as  a  moil  acute  and  ingenious  writer.  I  had  realon  to 
believe,  that  his  arguments,  and  his  influence  as  a  great  literary 
charadler,  had  done  harm,  by  fubverting  or  weakening  the  good 
principles  of  fome,  and  countenancing  the  licentious  opinions  of 
others.  Being  honoured  with  the  care  of  a  part  of  the  Britilh  youth  ; 
and  confidering  it  as  my  indifpenfable  duty  (from  which  I  trull  I 
ihall  never  deviate)  to  guard  their  minds  againft  impiety  and  error, 
I  endeavoured,  among  other  iludies  that  belonged  to  my  office,  to 
form  a  right  ellimate  of  Mr.  Hume’s  philofophy,  fo  as  not  only  to 
underfland  his  peculiar  tenets,  but  alfo  to  perceive  their  connexion 
and  confequencss . 

4  In  forming  this  ellimate,  I  thought  it  at  once  the  furell  and  the 
fairef!  method  to  begin  with  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature ,  which 
was  allowed,  and  is  well  known  to  be,  the  ground- work  of  the 
whole  ;  and  in  which  fome  of  the  principles  and  reafonings  are 
mere  fully  profecuted,  and  their  connection  and  confequences  more 
clearly  feen  by  an  attentive  reader  (notwithflanding  fome  inferiority 
in  point  of  flyle)  than  in- thofe  more  elegant  republicaticns  of  the 
fyflem,  that  have  appeared  in  the  form  o f  EJJays,  Every  found  ar¬ 
gument  that  may  have  been  urged  againft  the  paradoxes  of  the  Trea- 
tife ,  particularly  again!!  its  fir  it  principles,  does,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  to  diferedit  the  fyflem  ;  as  every  fuccefsfai  attempt  to  weaken 
the  foundation  of  a  building  does  in  e  fie  ft  promote  the  downfal  of 
the  fuperftrueture.  Paradoxes  there  are  in  the  Treatife ,  which  are 
not  in  the  EJJays  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  are  licentious  doctrines 
in  thefe,  which  are  not  in  the  other:  and  therefore  I  have  not  di- 
redted  all  my  batteries  againft  the  firft.  And  if  the  plan  I  had  in 
view  when  I  published  this  book,  had  been  completed,  the  reader 
v/ould  have  feen,  that,  though  I  began  with  the  Treatife  of  Human 
Nature ,  it  was  never  my  intention  to  end  with  it.  in  fa<ft,  the  Ef- 
fay  on  Truth  is  only  one  part  ot  what  1  had  project  d.  Another 
part  was  then  in  lo  great  forwardnefs,  that  I  thought  as  publication 
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rot  very  remote,  and  had  even  made  propofals  to  a  bookfeller  con¬ 
cerning  it  :  though  afterwards,  on  enlarging  the  plan,  I  found  I 
had  not  taken  fo  wide  a  view  of  the  fubjedt  as  would  be  neceflary. 
In  that  part,  my  meaning  was,  to  have  applied  the  principles  of  this 
Book  to  the  illuilration  of  certain  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  to 
which  the  reafonings  of  Helvetius,  of  Mr.  Hume  in  his  EJJay$t  and 
of  feme  other  modern  philofophers,  feemed  unfavourable.  That 
work,  however,  1  have  been  obliged,  on  account  of  my  health,  to 
lay  aficie ;  and  whether  l  fliall  ever  be  in  a  condition  to  relume  it, 
is  at  prefent  very  uncertain. 

‘  For  thefe  eighteen  years  pall  (and  before  that  period  I  knew 
nothing  of  this  author’s  writings)  I  have  always  heard  the  Treatife 
of  Human  Nature  fpoken  of  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Hume.  Till  after 
publifhing  the  EfTay  cn  Truth,  I  knew  not  that  it  had  ever  been 
faid,  or  infinuated,  or  even  fufpected,  that  he  either  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  Treatife,  or  wilhed  it  to  be  confidered  as  a  work 
which  he  did  not  acknowledge.  On  the  contrary,  from  his  reprint¬ 
ing  fo  often,  in  Ejfays  that  bore  his  name,  inoll  of  the  principles 
and  reafonings  contained  in  it;  and  never,  fo  far  as  I  had  heard, 
difavowing  any  part  of  it  ;  1  could  not  but  think,  that  he  fet  a  very 
high  value  upon  ir.  By  the  literary  people  with  whom  1  was  then 
acquainted  it  had  been  much  read  ;  and  by  many  people  it  was 
much  admired.  And,  in- general,  it  was  confidered  as  the  author’s 
chief  work  in  philofophy,  and  as  one  of  the  moll  curious  fyftems  of 
human  nature  that  had  ever  appeared.  Thcl'e  who  favoured  his 
principles  fpokc  of  it  as  an  unanswerable  performance.  And  what¬ 
ever  its  luccefs  might  have  been  as  an  article  of  fale  (a  circumllance 
which  1  did  not  think  it  material  to  inquire  into)  I  had  reafon  to 
believe,  that  as  a  fyllem  of  licentious  doctrine  it  had  been  but  too 
fuccefsful  ;  and  that  to  the  author’s  reputation  as  a  philofopher,  and 
to  his  influence  c,s  a  promoter  of  infidelity,  it  had  contributed  not  a 
little. 

*  Our  author  certainly  merits  praife,  for  thus  publtckly  difown- 
ing,  though  late,  his  Treatife  of  Human  Nature ;  though  I  am  foiry 
to  cbferve,  from  the  tenor  of  his  declaration,  that  Re  lliil  feems  in¬ 
clined  to  adhere  to  “  moll  of  the  reafonings  and  principles  contained 
in  that  Treatife.”  Bust  if  he  has  now  at  laft  renounced  any  one  of 
his  errors,  1  congratulate  him  upon  it  with  all  my  heart.  lie  has 
many  good  as  well  as  great  qualities  ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  hope, 
that  he  may  yet  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquifh  totally  a  fyllem,  which 
I  fhould  think  would  be  as  uncomfortable  to  him,  as  it  is  unfatisfac- 
tory  to  others.  In  confequence  of  his  Advertifement,  I  thought  it 
right  to  mitigate  in  this  Edition  fame  of  the  centures  that  more 
especially  refer  to  the  Treatife  of  Human  Nature  but  as  that  Treatife 
is  frill  extant,  and  will  probably  be  read  as  long  at  lead  as  any  thing 
I  w'rite,  1  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make  any  material  change 
in  the  reafoning  or  in  the  plan  of  this  performance.’ 

Thefe  Remarks  were  written  feveral  months  before  Mr. 
Hume’s  death,  and  they  appear  to  be  very  candid  and  fatisfaclory. 
We  fhall,  in  a  fubfequent  Article,  proceed  to  the  other  Eflays 
contained  in  the  publication  now  before  us ;  wherein  we  have 
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obferved  many  ingenious,  and  fome  original,  remarks,  on  the 
curious  and  entertaining  fubjeds  which  are  here  difcuffed,  with 
that  tafte  and  judgment  which  have  already  diftinguiflied  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Art.  II.  A  new,  eafy,  and  expeditious  Method  of  dif  charging  the  Na¬ 
tional  Debt  ;  or,  a  Plan  of  Reformation  of  the  tinglijh  Con/litution  in 
Church,  practicable  not  only  without  Detriment  but  without  Emolu¬ 
ment  to  the  CcnJiituTion  in  State  ;  and  defined  as  introductory  to  a 
wife  political  Inf  ituticn ,  preferable  to  and  perfective  of  it.  Both 
refpe&fully  fubmitted  to  the  ferious  Confederation  of  the  Public  in 
general,  and  of  the  Legiilature  in  particular;  and  imerfperfed 
with  free  Obfervaiions  cn  Part  of  the  late  Addrefs  of  the  Convo¬ 
cation  to  the  King  ;  accom  panied  with  a  farcical  Dei’cription  of  an 
Epifcopo  miiitary  Triumvirate,  arming  for  the  American  Warfare. 
By  Francis  Stone,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.  C.  S.  P  C.  [Chairman  of  the 
Society  of  the  Petitioning  Clergy]  Redor  of  Cold  Norton,  EfTex. 
8vo.  3  s.  fewed  Johnfon.  1777 . 


Reformations  either  in  church  or  ftate,  is  a  bufinefs  of 
too  ferious  and  important  a  nature,  to  be  conducted  by 
the  playful  and  vulgar  hand  of  buffoonery.  From  our  regard  for 
liberty,  and  our  earned  dtiire  of  fteing  every  judicious  plan  of 
improvement,  whether  in  civil  or  ecclefiadical  concerns,  pro- 
pol'ed  with  dignity,  fupported  with  diferetion,  and  executed 
with  fteadinefs,  we  fee!  no  fmall  degree  of  pain,  on  obferving 
the  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  the  Petitioning  Clergy,  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  Public  with  a  fool’s  cap  on  his  head  ;  and,  in- 
Head  of  giving  a  calm  and  difpaflionate  reprefentation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  petition,  and  of  the  benefits  which  might  be 
expedlcd  to  arife  from  the  abolition  of  fubferiptions  to  articles 
of  faith,  treating  the  eftablifbed  formulasies  of  religion,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  ecclefiaflical  conflitu.- 
tion,  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

In  the  true  Newmarket  ftyle  he  gives  the  pedigree  of  ortho¬ 
doxy ,  and  advertifes  a  race  to  be  run  by  hum  and  Clerical  Peti¬ 
tioner.  With  an  abundant  affectation  of  humour,  he  propofes 
that  the  prefent  expedition  againil  America  fhould  be  conducted 
by  three  epifcopal  generals,  whom  he  has  accoutred  with  a 
motley  compound  of  ecclehaftical  robes,  and  military  regi¬ 
mentals.  Pie  is  fo  much  pleafed  with  this  whimiical  fancy, 
that,  befides  employing  twenty  pages  of  his  work  in  fitting  out 
his  hero,  with  drefs,  armour,  and  other  habiliments,  he  has 
prefixed  a  frontifpiece,  in  which  he  is  exhibited  as  completely 
equipped  for  his  expedition. 

The  fame  ludicrous  turn  appears  through  the  whole  piece, 
and  mingles  itfelf  with  all  the  Author's  arguments,  and  even 
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with  all  his  great  and  wonderful  proje&s  for  reforming  the 
church,  and  difcharging  the  national  debt. 

Our  Readers  vvil  probably  be  curious  to  learn  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  fcherre  which  this  great  pmjedfor  offers  to  the 
Public.  We  (ball  give  them  the  outline  of  it  as  concifdy  as 
poffible. 

I.  An  a<£l  of  parliament  to  be  pafied,  directing  the  total  fub- 
Yerfion  of  the  prefect  ecclefiaflic  conliitution,  the  refumption 
of  the  grants  of  church* lands,  and  the  abolition  of  all  church 
dignities,  fp  ritual  courts,  and  finecure  benefices.  2.  The 
p'efent  pofh ffors  of  ecclefiallical  benefices  to  have  equivalent 
penGons  during  their  lives,  or  to  be  indemnified  by  Lome  other 
means  at  the  exptme*  of  the  Public.  3.  The  Lords  Spiritual 
to  be  deprived  of  their  feat  in  parliament,  and  their  fpiritual 
baronies.  4.  An  equal  order  of  minifiers,  under  the  title  of 
parochial  bifhops,  with  an  equal  ftipend  of  2C0I.  per  ann. 
paid  by  government,  to  be  appointed  from  the  prefent  retffors, 
vicars,  and  curates,  and  afterwards  from  the  members  of  the 
lmiverfities ;  every  candidate  for  the- clerical  office  being  re» 
quired  to  fubmit  to  examination,  to  make  a  general  declara¬ 
tion  of  Iris  Chriftian  faith,  to  lake  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
to  fubferibe  10  the  ufe  of  the  Liturgy  efbabl iilied  by  law.  5. 
The  whole  fum  arifing  from  the  alienation  of  church-lands  ; 
from  feizing  the  fund  eftabliflied  in  tire  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
for  augmenting  fmail  livings,  and  from  every  other  fpecies  of 
church  poffdlion  and  revenue,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  national  debt. 

7  hefe  are  the  principal  heads  of  the  plan  for  c  an  entire  al¬ 
teration,  and  amendment  of  our  conliitution  in  church,  which 
the  Author  humbly  and  refpe&fully  fubmits  to  the  goodnefs 
and  wifdom  of  our  King  and  Parliament,  to  be  by  them  cor¬ 
rected,  improved,  and  perfeded.’ 

When  all  this  is  accomplifhed,  you  will  naturally  expedb 
that  our  Refoimer  fhould  fit  down  fatisfied  with  his  work  ;  and 
employ  himfelf,  the  refi  of  his  days,  in  admiring  the  fimple 
edifice  he  has  been  fo  fuccefsfui  as  to  ere<51  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  pile  which  he  had  demoilfhed.—  Nothing  is 
farther  from  his  intention.  As  foon  as  the  building  is  fairly 
reared,  he  means  to-pnll  it  down  with  his  own  hand.  44  Is 
the  man  mad  We  cannot  tell  :  hear  him  out ;  then  judge. 

His  firfi  propofal  he  confuters  only  as  introductory  to  his 
grand  plan,  w'hich  he  hopes  to  execute  when  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  fhall  have  convinced  the  public  of  4  the  falutnrv 
tffeCs  of  this  entire  fubverfion  and  renovation  of  cur  national 
church  e{fabllfhment.,  This  wife  political  inftitution,  after  the 
entire  abolition  of  ecdefiaflical  efiablifhmems,  and  the  final 
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fuppreffion  of  parochial  bifhoprics,  is  to  confift  of  two  fimple 
articles,  which  in  the  Author’s  own  words  are  as  follows  : 

‘  Firft,  A  parliamentary  injunction  of  the  obfervance  of  a 
day  of  Sabbath  or  reft,  on'  the  jeventh  day  of  the  week,  through¬ 
out  England  and  Wales  ;  leaving  every  individual  who  is  not 
afhamed  of  a  fenfe  of  religion  at  liberty  to  compofe  his  thoughts 
to  ferioOs  meditation,  and  to  worfhip  God  according  to  his 
confcience,  with  or  without  a  form  of  prayer — in  company  with 
his  own  family,  or  hill  more  in  public,  by  affociating  with  his 
neighbours  for  that  good  purpofe,  if  he  and  they  can  agree. — 
Secondly,  A  parliamentary  ere&ion  of  charity  fcnools,  at  pro¬ 
per  dihances,  throughout  the  faid  kingdom  and  principality, 
to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  to  the  intent  that  the 
children  of  the  poor,  from  the  age  of  five  to  that  of  fourteen, 
may  be  univerfally  inflruded  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  mother 
tongue;  and  that,  in  like  manner  as  men  are  now  taught  to 
become  every  man  his  own  gardener,  lawyer,  and  phyfician, 
they  may  be  thus  qualified  at  years  of  diicretion  to  become 
every  man  his  own  divine.’ 

Thus  the  whole  myftery  of  our  Author’s  plan  is  unfolded  ; 
and  it  appears,  in  fhort,  to  be  this  ;  that,  for  the  benefit  of 
religion,  our  churches  fbould  be  demolifhed,  our  clergy  fhauld 
be  fecularized,  and  every  man  fhould  become  his  own  priefl. 

It  is  very  natural  to  enquire  on  what  principles  a  man,  who 
has  adopted  fuch  fimplifying  fchemes,  and  who  has  fuch  a  per¬ 
fect  contempt  for  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments,  can  continue  to" 
officiate  as  a  minifter,  and  to  hold  a  rectory,  in  the  church  of 
England.  Our  Author  has  laved  us  the  trouble  of  conjecture, 
by  declarations,  which  however  fingular  and  aftoniffifng,  are 
fufficiently  frank  and  open. 

.  *  While  church  matters,  fays  he,  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  their 
prefent  corrupt  itate,  I  do  not  think  thofe,  as  I  before  hinted,  de¬ 
serving  of  cenfure,  who,  in  an  honelt  upright  way,  acquire  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  church- benefices  and  dignities  Not  through  want  of  incli¬ 
nation  to  enjoy,  but  through  defect  of  inteteft  to  procure,  fuch  plu¬ 
rality,  have  1  diligently,  and  unremittingly,  ferved  the  church,  in 
quality  of  parochial  minifter,  during  the  fpace  of  fourteen  years, 
and  upwards,  on  very  moderate  terms,  after  having  previoufly  un¬ 
dergone  an  expenfive  academic  education.  I  do  riot  pretend  to  often?- 
tatious  mortification,  and  felf-denial.  So  far  am  I  from  willing  to  be 
fb  chara&erized,  that,  on  the  contrary,  beholding  many  fortunately 
Hep  into  conliderable  church  preferment,  on  their  very  entrance  into 
priefts  orders,  as  they  are  ftiled,  without  palling  through  the  very  infe¬ 
rior  rank  of  a  curate,  as  I  have  done  ;  I  do  not  intend  to  heii  ate,  hav¬ 
ing  long  experienced  a  kind  of  llarving  in  the  church,  to  embrace  with 
joy  the  offer,  when  made,  of  a  good  living  in  a  diocelan  bilhopric, 
efpecially,  as  my  confecration  would  not  be  dogged  with  a  fubicrip- 
tion  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles  and  Liturgy, —  all  church  dignities 
being,  ftrangc  as  it  may  appear,  exempt  from  fuch  iubfcription.-*? y 
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Why  (hould  my  ftomach  be  fqueamifh,  and  naufeate  the  fweetefl: 
fruits  of  a  corrupt  tree,  which  defies  my  utmoil  (Length  and  (kill  to 
eradicate  ?  Happily,  my  digellive  faculty  is  (Longer,  than  they, 
who  prefumptuoufly  fu!e  themfelves  the  orthodox,  would  wifh  to 
be. — I  propofe,  in  future,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion,  and  advice, 
of  a  fuppofed  right-reverend  author  of  “  the  Propriety  of  requiring 
Subfcription,”  &c.  to  regard  the  (Long  equivocal  terms,  in  which 
fubfcription  is  couched,  as  the  unmeaning  words  of  an  obfolete  (la- 
tute, — which,  notwirhftanding,  the  legifiature  has  not  hitherto  ma- 
rofefted  a  difpofition  to  repeal  to  confider  the  liturgy  as  the  (late 
liturgy  in  general,  and  as  that  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  parti¬ 
cular,  if  that  Houfe  (hould,  on  a  future  application  to  it,  rejedl 
the  fuit  of  the  petitioners; — to  pubiickly  pronounce  it  with  pro¬ 
priety,  from  a  principle  of  due  refpedt  to  the  e(tabli(hed  public  wor- 
<  ihlp  of  the  date  ; — and,  in  fnorr,  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe, 
who  arrogantly  denominate  themfelves  my  fuperiors  in  the  church, 
by  henceforth  viewing,  as  they  feem  to  do,  the  clerical  profefiion  in 
the  light  of  a  worldly  trade,  to  which  I  have  been  educated, — and 
acquiring  as  much  money  by  it,  as  I  can,  without  incurring  the 
guilt  of  injuilice  and  fraud  — I  therefore  give  this  public  notice  to  all, 
who  hear  me  in  the  defk  pronounce  the  ecdefiailico-political  lituigy, 
that  I  repeat  the  liturgy  as  fucb,  and  not  as  a  form  of  prayer  decla¬ 
rative  of  my  own  fentiments  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  I  feriouily,  de¬ 
voutly,  and  fincerely,  addrefs  prayer,  praife,  and  thankfgiving,  in 
private,  in  the  name  of  my  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  or  as  his  difciple  and 
follower  ;  lamenting,  that  I  am  deprived  of  the  power  of  worfhip- 
ping  him  pubiickly  in  the  church, —  the  God  of  the  liturgy  and  my 
God  being  as  oppofne,  as  darknefs  and  light. — While  I  maintain 
my  free  agency, — and  adt  honeftly,  and  without  duplicity,  in  the 
pulpit,  1  can  reconcile  to  my  confcience,  to  be  necefTaiily,  and  me¬ 
chanically,  adled  upon,  in  the  de(k,  as  a  puppet,  whofe  tongue  is 
fet  in  motion  by  the  bilhops,  thofe  unfeen  raree-ftiev.  men  behind 
the  curtain,  who  pull  the  wires. — Merely  to  pleafe  hierarchs,  and  to 
furnifh  them  with  an  occafion  to  raife  a  laugh  at  my  expence,  who 
love  the  emoluments  of  the  church  too  well  to  engage  in  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  its  do&rines  and  worfhip,  I  fhould  think  myfeif  very  culpable, 
to  leave  the  church  trade,  in  which  I  have  been  long  initiated. —  If 
it  had  been  my  lot  to  have  exiited  at  Ephefus  in  the  days  of  Paul, 
Jed  by  his  preaching  to  embrace  Chriftianity,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
had  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  (ilverfimith,  1  probably  (hould  have 
thought  it  unreafonable,  and,  confequently,  not  obligatory  on  my 
confcience,  to  have  dropped  the  mod  lucrative  branch  of  my  trade, 
44  the  making  of  filver  fhrines  for  Diana,”  without  a  fpecial  com- 
miflion  from  God  fo  to  do.  I  think,  in  this  cafe,  l  (hould  have 
plainly,  and  fincerely,  declared  to  my  Heathen  neighbours  :  “  Good 
folks,  I  am  perfuaded,  ye  are  all  in  the  wrong,  in  refpedl  to  your 
religious  pra&ices,  and  cordially  difapprove,  and  totally  renounce, 
your  edablifhed  idolatrous  polytheifm.  Ye  will  do  well  to  liden  to 
the  preaching  of  this  Paul,  who  exhorts  you,  in  virtue  of  a  divine 
commiiTion,  of  vynich  he  is  ready  to  give  you  incontedible  evidence 
by  the  actual  difplay  of  indubitable  miracles,  to  turn  from  thefe  va¬ 
nities,  and  ferve  the  one  living,  and  true,  Qod. — For  my  own  part, 
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I  propofe  to  diredl  my  future  addreffes  of  prayer  and  praife  to  him 
alone,  the  infinitely  wife,  great,  and  good,  Father  of  the  Univerfe; 
being  convinced  of  the  extreme  finfulnefs  of  idol  worfhip.  If  ye  too, 
be  fo  convinced,  ye  will  have  no  farther  occafion  for  employing  me 
or  any  brother  of  the  trade,  in  what  at  prefent  conftitures,' as  ye 
very  well  know,  the  main,  and  the  moll  advantageous,  article  in  the 
bufinefs  of  a  filverfmith.  But,  if  ye  be  not  fo  convinced,  and  per- 
fill  in  an  opinion  (which,  I  frankly  allure  you,  is,  in  my  idea,  re¬ 
pugnant  to  truth  and  common  fcnfe)  that  thofe  are  gods,-  which  are 
made  with  hands,  and,  confequently,  be  determined  to  worlhip  fil- 
ver  ftatues  ot  your  great  goddefs,  as  ye  call  her; — I  will  e’en  make 
them  for  you.,  to  the  belt  of  my  workmanfhip,  as  heretofore  ; — for 
I  do  not  approve  of  furnifhing  thofe  of  the  fame  craft  with  opportu¬ 
nity  to  outltrip  me  in  the  exercile  of  the  molt  profitable  branch  of 
the  worldly  catling,  to  which  I  have  been  trained  from  a  child. ” — Of 
the  preceding  arrangement  of  my  deportment  in  the  defk  and  pulpit, 
the  refult  of  mature  deliberation,  I  have  now  made  that  public  de¬ 
claration,  which  alone  was  wanting  to  render  it  perfectly  fatisfadory 
to  my  own  judgment.  Of  all  human  beings,  my  conduct  in  this  in- 
llance  is  a  point,  which  concerns  myfelf  alone.  1  judge  no  man  ; — 
let  no  man  judge  me.  To  our  own  mailer,  Chrift,  the  delegated 
judge  of  all,  we  mull,  in  God’s  due  appointed  time,  refpedively 
lland,  or  fall.’ 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work  we  have  remarked  fome  ftriking 
inftances  of  unfteadinefs  of  principle  j  particularly,  that,  in  one 
place  the  Writer  fpeaks  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  as  refling 
on  the  united  evidence  of  prophecies  and  miracles ,  and  in  another 
fays  that  we,  who  faw  not  the  miracles,  can  produce  no  ether 
authentic  divine  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Chriflianity,  than  that 
which  refults  from  the  all-fufficient  teftimony  of  prophecy  : 
and  that,  within  the  compafs  of  a  few  pages,  he  entirely 
changes  his  fentiments  concerning  the  fupernatural  conception 
of  our  Saviour,  firft  maintaining  the  dodtrine,  and  then  refu¬ 
ting  his  own  arguments,  and  afferting  the  contrary  opinion. 

But  leaving  our  Author  in  the  free  poffeflion  of  his  princi¬ 
ples,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  of  all  the  confolatory  reflec¬ 
tions  which  his  motives  may  afford  him,  we  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  we  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  *  that  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  (hake  the  pillars  of  prieftcraft  and  orthodoxy  with 
moie  fpirit  and  intrepidity  than  prudence  and  caution.’  And 
we  much  miftake  the  principles  and  views  of  the  Society  of 
Petitioning  Clergy,  if  they  mean  to  follow  their  Chairman 
into  all  the  extravagancies  of  his  projedls,  or  reft  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  condudt  in  continuing  in  the  church,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  avow.  We  are  appre- 
henfive  that  the  more  judicious  friends  of  religious  liberty  will 
regret  the  improper  choice  which  has  been  made  of  a  champion 
for  their  enufe,  and  will  think  there  is  fufficient  ground,  if  not 
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to  call  hirn  out  as  a  falfe  friend,  at  leaft  to  fet  him  afide  as  a 
weak  brother. 


ilRT,  III.  The  Spirit  of  Athens .  Being  a  Political  and  Philofophical 
Inveitigation  of  the  Hiftory  of  that  Republic.  By  William  Young, 
Efq;  8vo.  4  s.  Boards.  Robfon.  1 777. 

CIVIL  communities  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  and  in¬ 
firmities  of  individuals,  and  to  their  follies  and  vices  they 
have,  from  time  to  time,  owed  their  difl'olution.  Nay,  the 
very  refinements  arifing  in  allociated  life,  the  improvements  in 
arts,  in  letters,  in  eloquence,  have  contributed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  thofe  foeieties  that  moft  effectually  promoted  them. 
Had  Athens  liftened  to  the  fober  counfels  of  Solon  rather  than 
to  the  feduCtive  eloquence  of  Pericles,  (he  would  have  much 
longer  retained  the  form,  at  leaft,  of  her  independency.  Had 
Demofthenes  cultivated  the  difcipline  of  the  fword  as  attentively 
as  he  purfued  rhetorical  perfection,  Philip  might,  poffibly, 
have  returned  umriumphant  to  Macedon,  and  the  orator  might 
have  efcaped  the  honour  of  the  following  epitaph  : 

Divine  in  fpeech,  in  judgment,  too,  divine, 

Had  valour’s  wreath,  Demofthenes,  been  thine. 


Fair  Greece  had  itill  her  freedom’s  enhgns  worn, 

And  held  the  fcourge  of  Macedon  in  fcorn. 

These,  indeed,  are  evils  infeparable  from  the  condition  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  but,  though  it  may  be  in  vain  to  lament  their  exifT 
cnce,  it  is  not  unufeful  to  contemplate  their  origin.*  If  we  en¬ 
quire  into  the  caufes  why  the  little  independent  ftates  of  Greece 
became  involved  in  petty  tyrannies,  or,  what  is  certainly  the 
worft  mode  of  civil  government,  in  ariftocracies,  we  fhall  find 
that  the  lofs  of  private  virtue  was  the  firft  caufe  of  public  mi- 
fery.  This  will  be  the  fortune  of  all  ftates,  when  fimplicity 
of  manners  is  loft  in  vice  and  luxury.  There  then  remains  uq 
mode  of  government  but  monarchy,  which  neceflariiy  fu per- 
fedes  the  liberty  that  could  only  fubfift  with  good  morals. 

It  is  to  reflections  of  this  kind  that  the  work  before  us  na¬ 
turally  leads ;  in  which  the  Reader  will  find  many  proofs  of 
political  fagacity,  and  a  large  difplay  of  the  philofophy  of  civil 
fociety. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  firft  treats  of  an¬ 
cient  hiftory,  by  way  of  introduction  ;  of  the  Population  of  At¬ 
tica  and  the  Progrefs  of  Society — of  the  Colonies  acceding  to 
the  original  Settlement,  of  the  advantages  thence  accruing  to 
the  Community,  and  of  the  heroic  Age— Of  the  Kings  and  of 
the  firft  Archcns  of  Athens — Of  the  Legislation  of  Solon — Of 
Pififtratus — Of  Hipparchus,  Ariftogeiton,  and  Harmodius,  and 
the  Lover  and  beloved — Of  the  final  Expulfion  of  the  Pilif- 
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fratsde,  a  Democracy  and  the  Oft.acifm — Of  Government?,  the 
Energy  of  a  newly  formed  Republic,  and  the  Progrefs  of  Athens 
—Of  Liberty,  Colonies,  and  the  further  Progrefs  of  Athens — • 
Of  the  firit  Perfian  War,  Condemnation  of  Miltiades,  and 
further  Thoughts  concerning  the  Oftracifm — Of  the  fecond 
Perfian  War — Of  the  Rebuilding  and  Supremacy  of  Athens, 
and  the  Confequences  of  the  Perfian  War. 

From  r his  book  we  fhall  feledl  part  of  the  third  chapter  and 
part  of  the  tenth  ;  the  former  treating  of  the  Colonies  acceding 
to  the  original  fettlement  with  the  confequent  advantages, 
and  the  latter  of  Liberty  and  Colonies.  Thele  are  lubjedis  not 
inapplicable  to  the  prefent  era,  and  we  therefore  g;ve  them  the 
preference. 

‘  Society  will  doubtlefsly  thus  perfedl  itfelf  in  proportion  to  the 
diverfities  of  its  component  parts,  which  by  their  various  combina¬ 
tions  and  reciprocities,  may  enlarge  the  ?nateria  medita  of  human 
weaknefs,  and  ferve  the  wants  and  luxuries,  the  hopes  and  vanities, 
th  juriefity  and  a&ivity  of  man  ;  and  though  an  ifolated  nation 
may  from  the  refources  of  various  chara&er  and  force  of  genius  within 
itfelf,  make  much  progrefs,  may  excel  in  many  arts,  and  pufh  its 
enquiries  far  in  knowledge  ;  yet  cannot  it  cope  with  others  of  more 
general  commerce,  and  heterogeneous  mixture:  let  China  bear  tef- 
tiir.ony  to  the  pofition;  has  thac  vafi:  but  fequeflered  nation  made  a 
progrefs  in  humanity  proportionate  to  its  duration  ? — Do  not  the  in¬ 
fant  colonies  of  the  well — the  very  republics  of  yeflerday  outflrip  her 
in  the  great  career,  and  boaft  of  theories  and  inventions  fhe  knows 
not,  or  knows  but  weakly  r  It  is  the  general  commerce  and  inter- 
courfe  with  each  other  which  hath  given  the  people  of  Europe  this 
fudden  fuperiority ;  a  variety  of  national  charadler  has  forced  new 
combinations  on  that  of  individuals  ;  and  Italian  fancy,  French  wit, 
Englifh  penetration,  and  German  affduity,  have  from  diverfe  and 
diflan t  habitations  met,  and  united  their  common  labours,  and  con- 
r.edled  and  modified  their  feveral  properties,  for  the  furtherance  of 
every  art  of  utility  or  entertainment. 

‘  Attica  in  the  remotefl  antiquity,  boalled  fimilar  advantages  ; 
fcarcely  had  (he  learnt  the  firft  rudiments  of  art  and  policy,  when 
va:ious  colonies  acceded  to  the  country,  and  holding  forth  a  new 
horn  of  plenty,  enriched  her  native  llores  with  exotic  germes  of 
knowledge  and  civilization. 

*  The  religions  and  the  fciences  from  the  north  and  from  the 
fouth  hailed  each  other  in  this  central  fpot :  Orpheus  brought  in  the 
deities  of  Thrace;  and  the  Saitas  met  him,  fraught  with  all  the  fu- 
perflitions,  wildom,  and  policy  of  old  ^Egypt  :  the  priftine  inhabi¬ 
tants  received  this  colony  as  a  gift  of  the  gods;  cherilhed  it; 
adopted  its  cuftoms  ;  not  fatisfied  with  affording  a  merely  hofpitabic 
refuge,  tended  honour  and  dominion  ;  and  finally  feated  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  thele  exiles  on  the  countries  throne  :  the  mylteries  of  reli¬ 
gion  they  incorporated  with  their  Own  ;  and  their  own  hereditary 
manners  and  diftinciions  they  gave  up,  and  anew  claffed  themfelves 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  duty  and  honours  they  were  taught 
by  thefe  foreign  fettlers:  as  in  Agypt,  the  nation  was  now  triply  di¬ 
vided 
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vided  into  diftinCt  claftes  of  the  literary  noble,  the  countryman  and 
the  artizan — So  fudden  was  the  tranfttion  from  irregular  policy,  to 
a  fyitem  of  good  order  and  good  government  ! 

*  The  Carians  too  (whom  Herodotus  terms  the  wifeft  of  men)  at 
length  forfook  their  piracy,  and  fixed  themfelves  on  this  coal!,  long 
the  objeCt  of  their  depredations  ;  they  foon  reconciled  themfelves  to 
the  previous  feitlers,  and  at  the  port  Phaleron,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  naval  power,  which  fubfequentiy  raifed  the  Athenians  to 
wealth,  to  conqueft,  and  to  empire  1 

‘  Nor  was  it  to  thefe  exotics  only  that  Attica  paid  the  grateful 
debt  of  exaCt  and  anxious  cultivation  ;  in  this  age  of  fimplicity  the 
human  mind  not  yet  refined  into  depravity,  as  it  faw  virtue,  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  rewarded  it  :  in  the  progreffion  of  rulers,  we  find  a 
MefTenian  for  an  aCt  of  bravery,  called  to  the  Athenian  throne;  and 
with  him  many  wanderers  from  various  parts  of  Greece  came  to  par-' 
take  his  government,  and  cede  fomewhat  of  their  native  rultic  libertyv 
to  a  fyllern  of  general  comfort  and  fecurity. 

‘  The  petty  diftriCts  of  the  Peloponnefe  had  now  femetime  handled 
the  helm  of  government, — but  with  a  rude  and  unfkilful  force:  con- 
flant  wars  haraffied  them  from  without,  and  perpetual  diffiention  at 
home;  and  from  imbecility  or  difguli  many  yet  forfook  their  native 
hearth,  and  went  in  fearch  of  a  habitation  more  favourable  to  their 
fears  or  to  their  philofophy  ;  and  though  in  the  courfe  of  human  ac¬ 
quirements,  the  nutferies  of  thefe  men  were  far  behind-hand  with 
Attica;  yet  minds  rediiiied  from  error,  and  refined  by  misfortune, 
proved  no  ufelefs  leffon  or  unprofitable  connexion  :  fympathy  and 
hmilitude  of  lot  foon  mutually  attached  thefe  various  exiles  ;  the  di- 
verfity  of  origin  and  habitual  fentiment  and  prejudice  thence  pro¬ 
ceeding,  naturally  led  them  to  think  and  difeourfe  on  their  prior 
Itate  and  reciprocal  objections  ;  part;  error  and  mifery  fweetened  the 
intercourfe  with  diffidence  and  complacency;  and  as  the  rougher 
points  and  irregularities  of  two  furfaces  are  employed  to  fmooth  and 
perfeCt  each  other,  fo  gradually  did  this  commerce  dertroy  the  crudi¬ 
ties  of  each  national  character,  and  form  one  compaCt  body  of  rca- 
fonable  men,  and  polifhed  citizens. 

*  A  long  continuance  of  plenty  and  fecurity  is  too  apt  to  elate  the 
mind,  and  carry  it  beyond  the  nice  boundaries  of  prudence  and  con¬ 
tented  virtue  :  when  a  iiate  is  from  low  degrees  become  thus  full  of 
rich  and  reftive  blood,  better  is  it  that  the  humour  expend  itfeif 
in  ebullition,  than  recoil  and  ferment  within,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  internal  commonweal,  and  perhaps  to  its  very  dilToiution  and 
ruin. 

4  At  a  time  when  the  habits  of  converfe  and  thought  quickened 
the  paffions  and  apprehenfions  ;  at  a  time  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  growing  too  aCtive  for  reft,  and  too  turbulent  for  controul ; 
when  the  wife  and  the  valiant  anew  felt  and  claimed  diftinClions  over 
their  fellows ;  when  the  ambition  of  fon:t  and  envy  of  others  was 
fucceeding  to  the  virtuous  and  peaceable  emulation  of  all  ;  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  relapfing  into  anarchy  was  imminent  and  great;  but  fortu¬ 
nately — the  ftiade  of  chivalry  arofe,  and  beckoning  each  active  ge¬ 
nius  into  her  circle,  preferved  the  internal  Hate  from  that  annoyance 
the  wanton  fpirit  of  the  age  might  feem  to  portend.  Damfels  ra- 
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vilhed,  and  damfels  refcued,  make  up  the  hiftory  of  this  period  ;  not 
even  in  the  feudal  lower  age,  was  enterprize  more  the  delight  or  ad¬ 
miration  of  all:  the  wreath  of  honour  was  then  firft  fnatched,  and 
feparately  and  diftin&ly  worn  from  the  crown  of  virtue;  whilft  the 

dangers  and  not  motives  of  the  achievement  were  confidered  : - 

Throughout  all  Greece,  fays  Thucydides,  arms  were  in  every  hand, 
till  Athens  renewed  the  example  of  civilization,  and  her  citizens  frit 
laid  afide  the  fword  :  fo  many  wanderers  then  poured  into  Attica, 
as  the  only  and  peculiar  fear  of  permanent  and  happy  councils  (con¬ 
tinues  the  fame  author)  that  fhe  too  in  her  turn  was  forced  to  colo¬ 
nize,  and  fend  forth  her  fupernumaries  to  till  the  fields  of  Ionia. 

‘  Mark  the  progrefs — Common  fecurity  was  the  firft  band  of 
union  ;  indigence  inftrudled,  imereft  cemented,  and  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  enriched  and  enlaigcd  the  fociety  :  from  long  peace  and  fecu- 
rity  lprang  new  difiindTions  among  men  ;  influence  in  private  life 
extended  to  afcendency  in  the  flate  ;  individuals  grew  impatient  of 
red  and  of  equality,  and  ambition,  like  afamilhed  tiger,  was  recur¬ 
ring  to  its  own  litter  for  fufienance  and  prey,  when  a  providential 
cafualty  directed  its  activity  to  external  objedls  ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  commonwealth  had  peace  and  leifure  to  find  theories  to 
its  practice,  and  draw  pra&ice  from  theory — to  widen  the  foundation 
of  the  flate  fyftem,  and  cement  it  fo  as  to  vvithfland  whatever  (hock, 
till  time  and  progrefiive  reafon  (hould  finifli  the  building — the  glory 
and  bulwark  of  Greece  ! - * 

We  come,  now,  to  the  extradl  relative  to  the  fubjedfs  of 
Liberty,  and  Colonies. 

*  Civil  Liberty,  fays  the  Author,  confifls  in  the  fecure  pofleflion  cf  a 
particular  flation  and  property,  not  to  be  aftedted  but  by  the  diflolution 
of  the  flate  which  afeertains  and  enfures  them:  when  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  circumfcribes  the  latitude  of  ccnceflion  to  its  fubjedls  of  equal 
rights  and  participation, —  civil  liberty  is  confined ;  when  its  policy  and 
laws  are  inadequate  to  regular  adminiltration, — civil  liberty  is  injecuree 
the  pretenlions  of  a  juft  and  wife  legiflation  are  fo  to  modulate  its 
force  and  its  fecurity,  and  fo  to  provide  for  general  eafe  and  happi- 
nefs,  as  to  leave  as  little  controul  for  the  frec-fpirired,  and  as  little 
iicentioufnels  for  the  man  of  a  quiet  and  homely  turn,  to  make  the 
fubjedt  of  anxiety, — as  are  compatible  with  each  other,  and  as  abib- 
lute  neceflrty  requires. 

‘  Men  of  an  improved  genius  and  capacity  will  yet  fometimes 
pulh  their  idea  of  polity  to  a  refinement,  calculated  to  difguft  them 
with  any  inftituticn  they  may  be  born  fubjedt  to  ;  and  men  too  m 
the  extremities  of  an  hoc  and  adtive,  or  ol  a  peaceable  and  domeftic 
fpirit,  will  find  wherewithal  to  colour  their  frtuation  with  difeontent, 
and  deprecate  the  controul  of  government  or  licentioufnefs  of  the 
people,  refpedtively  as  they  are  fitted  for  enterprize  or  quiet, — for 
the  forum  of  Rome,  or  farm  at  Tibur. 

‘  It  is  certain  that  no  diiTatkfadtion  with  the  conftitution  of  his 
country,  can  authorife  an  individual  to  plot  an  innovation,  ever 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  that  the  necef> 
iky  muft  be  very  obvious  and  prefling, — and  the  authority  of  very 
many  muft  aflent,  to  make  any  plea  for  commotion  good  and 
adequate. 
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‘  But  happinefs,  it  will  be  {aid,  is  the  great  end  of  all  political 
crdonnance  or  arrangement ; — that  ftates  may  not  be  of  the  belt  in- 
ftitution,  that  even  thofe  of  the  belt  may  have  deviated  from  their 
hrft  principle  ;  and  furelv  it  is  equally  hard  for  a  polifhed  and  wife 
man  to  be  aggrieved  by  the  errors  of  a  favage  anceitor  ;  or  to  {land 
with  his  head  under  a  ruin,  becaufe  in  a  better  itate  it  had  been  a 
comfortable  habitation  to  his  forefathers.  This  reafoning  will  have 
weight  in  every  country  which  permits  not  a  free  egrefs  from  its  do¬ 
minion  ;  where  fuch  migration  is  reftri&ed,  the  canon  is  unjuft,  and 
agrees  not  with  the  great  axiom — “  Lex  eft  Jumma  ratio"— fo r  reafon 
favours  the  contentment  and  good  of  each ,  whea  it  interferes  not 
with  that  of  any. 

4  That  a  body  of  men  may  leave  their  native  country,  and  that 
fo  doing  they  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  parent  ftate,  its  pro¬ 
tection  and  its  powers,  1  think  queftions  fo  infeparable,  that  had 
jiot  a  contrary  mode  of  reafoning  been  of  late  much  and  often  en¬ 
forced, — I  fhould  fuppofe  the  argument  too  obvious  to  necefiitate 
the  detail:  afluredly  thofe  who  depart  on  a  conditional  expedition, 
as  they  are  benefited,  fo  are  they  obligated  by  the  conditions  thereof ; 
but  the  voluntary  exile  who  feeks  refuge  in  the  ftorms  of  the  ocean, 
and  trufts  his  body  to  foreign  climates  and  exotic  diet ;  who  forgoes 
the  delights  of  habit,  and  fweets  of  long  connexion,  who  flies  from 
fo  many  attachments  to  fo  much  danger, — flies  not  from  diflike  to 
bis  paternal  glebe  or  private  fociality, — it  is  from  fuppofed  or  real 
grievance  of  fubjeClion  that  he  efcapes,  and  if  the  imperious  rule  is 
to  purfue  nim  to  his  retreat,  the  permiiTion  to  quit  the  fhore  is  at 
bell  trivial  and  infulting. 

‘  The  Colony  embarking  for  a  region  of  fixed  and  regulated  fo- 
eiety,  of  courfe  mult  acquiefce  in  the  previous  compact ;  but  land¬ 
ing  on  a  yet  unappropriated  fpot,  have  furely  as  juft  a  right  to  adopt 
the  fyftem  of  aftociation,  their  prejudices  or  wifdom  may  fuggeft. 

4  This  was  the  reafoning  of  old,  and  was  fupported  by  the  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  ancient  republics  towards  the  various  fettlements 
formed  in  diftant  parts  by  their  difgufted  or  neceflitous  citizens;  for 
neceflity,  or  from  over- population  or  from  other  cafualties  incident 
to  fociety,  might  often  and  perhaps  moll  frequently  occafion  many 
to  feek  other  fortunes  and  another  country.  On  the  motives  of  quit¬ 
ting  the  original  people,  depended  their  fucc.eftive  favour  and  par¬ 
tial  protection  (for  that  partiality  may  aftuate  and  attach  very  large 
and  removed  focieties,  this,  and  in  confutation  of  Dr.  Price  every 
hiftory  will  evince) — and  the  Colony  had  a  conditionally  refpeCted 
plea  for  the  tender  and  gratuitous  interference  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try,  in  all  cafes  of  exigency  and  danger. 

4  The  cities  of  Ionia  had  been  conquered  and  annexed  by  Crce- 
fus  to  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  with  Lydia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Perfian  :  Hill  however  they  remembered  them  of  their  origin,  and 
the  commonwealths  of  their  parent  Greece  newly  liberated  from 
their  feveral  dynafties,  inftiiled  a  fentiment  of  emulation  and  indig¬ 
nant  {hame,  which  at  a  favourable  crifis  might  have  given  birth  to 
a  revolution.  Miltiades  of  Athens  who  had  newly  thence  led  a  Co¬ 
lony  to  the  Cherfonefe,  judged  that  crifis  to  be  arrived  : — Darius 
with  all  the  chiefs  and  beft  youth  of  Alia  w-re  employed  in  the  con- 
8  queft 
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queft  of  Scythia;  to  facilitate  the  expedition,  with  great  labour  and 
art  a  bridge  had  been  efte&ed  over  the  Danube,  and  thither  the  ar¬ 
my  was  now  direfling  its  retreat  from  the  fnows  and  famine  of  the 
North:  the  pafs  was  guarded  but  by  a  fmall  detachment,  and  Mil- 
tiades  propofed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Greek  iettlements,  to  mailer  the 
guard,  and  then  breaking  down  the  bridge,  to  leave  Darius  and  his 
troops  to  perifh  in  the  colds  and  dearth  of  Scythia;  and  thus  de- 
llroying  at  once  the  tyrant  and  the  inftruments  of  his  tyranny,  at 
leifure  to  form  fuch  eftablilhments  as  were  confonant  to  their  ideas  of 
juflice,  or  claims  to  liberty. 

*  The  ariflocracies  and  petty  tyrants  of  this  diilrifl  felt  their  pri¬ 
vate  interefts  clalh  with  this  hardy  propofal ;  and  Hiilireus  of  Mile¬ 
tus  particularly  remarking  to  his  fellow  defpots — “  that  his  and  their 
authority  exiiied  but  in  fubordination  to  the  Perlian,  and  that  nulli¬ 
fying  the  lieutenancy  of  his  power,  they  gave  up  their  own  ; — the 
fcheme  of  Miltiades  met  with  general  dilapprobation,  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  be  no  longer  of  fervice  to  his  own,  or  any  other  Co¬ 
lony,  he  returned  to  a  private  fituation  in  his  native  Athens. 

*  He  had  however  awakened  the  fpirit  of  the  Aiiatic  Greeks, 
and  left  them  prone  to  revolt,  whenever  the  opinion  of  the  leaders 
lhould  cede  to  the  meafure ;  and  foon  they  did  cede  from  fac¬ 
tious  and  felfilh  paffions,  what  they  had  denied  to  more  generous 
and  public  views,  and  when  the  happy  opportunity  was  pad,  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  conteft  as  dilhonourable  from  motive  as  ruinous  in  con- 
fequence. 

‘  Arillagoras,  who,  moved  by  private  interefts  and  difaft*eflion» 
had  been  the  chief  inftigator  of  the  rebellion,  recurred  to  Sparta  for 
abidance;  but  his  declamation  was  ill-fuited  to  the  iron  aflembly  of 
Lacedaemon;  an  appeal  to  philanthropy  and  the  fentimental  claims 
of  a  diftant  affinity,  a  tale  of  diitrefs,  and  the  conference  of  a  noble 
kindnefs,  and  difintereOed  prote&ion,  were  topics  better  lifted  for 
an  audience  that  refpeded  the  fofter  paftions  of  humanity  :  to  Athens 
he  next  applied,  and  there  was  received  with  all  honour,  and  holpi- 
tality  ;  fuccour  was  unanimoufly  voted,  and  quickly  an  armament  of 
twenty  fail  was  made  ready  to  join  the  confederate  forces  :  this  ex¬ 
ertion  was  the  more  glorious  for  Athens,  as  fne  was  at  that  very  pe¬ 
riod  in  expectation  of  a  powerful  attack  on  her  own  people  and  coun¬ 
try.  Cleomenes  nurtured  a  rooted  enmity,  nor  yet  forewent  the 
idea  of  ruining  the  republic  that  had  fo  often  worked  and  difgraced 
him  :  in  hopes  that  fome  partizaus  of  Hippias  might  yet  be  found  ia 
Attica  to  give  a  treacherous  welcome  to  his  invalion,  he  purpe fed 
making  that  tyrant  the  inftrument  of  his  vengeance  ;  and  inviting 
him  to  the  Peloponnefe,  promifed  to  leinftate  him  in  the  power  he 
had  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of:  theAchaeans  and  other  al¬ 
lies  of  Sparta  were  however  previoufty  to  be  confulted  ;  a  congrefs 
was  called,  and  the  refult  of  the  debate  unexpediedly  proving  inimi¬ 
cal' to  their  defigns,  o’erwhelmed  the  king  and  his  protedled  fugitive 
with  confufion  and  difappointment.  Softcles  of  Corinth  particularly 
inveighed  againft  the  horrors  and  injuitice  of  tyranny;  reproved  the 
rancour  of  Cleomenes,  and  chid  the  Lacedaemonians  for  favouring  a 
fyftem  of  oppreffion  in  other  countries,  the  eftabliftiment  of  which, 
they  fo  well  knew  the  evils  of,  and  fo  well  guarded  againft  at  home 
and  in  line  peremptorily  told  them,  they  were  not  to  expert,  tha 
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Corinth  (whofe  delegate  he  was)  would  further  abet  a  fcheme  of 
defpotifm  which  (in  their  own  ftate)  too  fatal  experience  had  fully 
evinced  was  replete  with  danger  and  iniquity. 

‘  The  other  minifters  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Soficles,  and 
deaf  to  all  menace  or  interceffion,  returned  peaceably  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  countries. 

*  Hippias  fruftrated  of  his  views  of  fuccour  from  the  Peloponnefe, 
withdrew  to  Alia,  and  profiting  of  the  tefentment  borne  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians  from  the  fupport  given  to  the  rebellious  provinces,  perfuaded 
the  king  to  countenance  his  pretenfions  to  the  government  of  At¬ 
tica :  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  armament  of  the  colonies  attacked 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  Darius  exafperated  by  the  luccefs, 
vow’d  vengeance  to  the  hardy  interpofition  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gave  readier  ear  to  the  proffers  and  entreaties  of  Hippias.’ 

The  fecond  book  confifts  of  Obfervations  on  the  Principles 
of  Happinefs,  national  and  private  ;  on  Conqueft  and  the  Ac- 
quifition  and  Power  of  Athens.  It  next  treats  of  Arts — Of 
Manners — Of  the  Dominion  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  War  to  the  Argive  Alliance — Of  Navigation,  Commerce, 
and  the  Sicilian  Expedition — The  Continuation  of  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  War,  the  Revolutions  of  Athens,  the  Conclufion  of  the 
War,  Subverfion  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Eftablifhment  of 
the  Oligarchy — Of  the  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thoufand,  with 
a  Parallel  of  the  Commentaries  of  Xenophon  and  of  Caefar — 
Of  Socrates — Of  the  Reftoration  of  the  Commonwealth — Of 
the  Degradation  of  the  Republic  in  its  Contefls  with  Philip, 
and  of  the  Temper  of  the  Times  deduced  from  the  Orations  of 
Demoflhenes — Of  the  Holy  War — And,  laftly,  of  the  Period 
from  the  Battle  of  Chaeronea  to  the  Surrender  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  Antipater,  and  the  total  Extin&ion  of  the  Spirit  of 
Athens. 

From  this  variety  of  matter  we  fhall  extradl  fome  entertain¬ 
ing  fketches  of  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  during 
Alexander’s  Afratic  conquefts. 

‘  The  twelve  years  that  Alexander  was  purfuing  his  victories  in 
Alia,  were  a  golden  period  for  Greece  ;  a  man  of  a  polilhed  and 
erudite  mind  could  not  imagine  to  himfelf  happier  times, — times 
when  flourilhed  philofophy,  art,  and  every  requisite  to  adorn  a  life  of 
Attic  eafe  : — the  vifionary  might  hnd  fellow-dreamers  in  the  groves 
of  Plato  j — the  fubtile  might  converfe  with  Ariftotle  ; — the  grave 
with  Zeno; — the  more  cheerful  moralift  might  walk  the  gardens  of 
Epicurus ; — and  the  votary  of  elegant  fenfuality  might  loiter  away 
his  noon  at  the  academy  of  Phidias,  and  his  evening  at  the  table  of 
the  witty  and  luxurious  Demades. 

‘  It  is  a  curious  circuinftance  that  Xerxes,  who  had  yielded  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  republic,  from  the  pillage  of  the  city,  carried  into 
Aha  with  him  the  ftatues  of  Arillogeiton  and  Harmodius  ;  and  that 
Alexander,  who  had  mattered  the  republic,  fent  from  Afia,  and  re¬ 
placed  thefe  very  ftatues  of  the  firft  affertors  of  that  liberty,  he  had 
deftroyed.  This  remark  might  feem  pregnant  with  little  more  than 
conceit,  did  it  not  lead  to  an  obfervation  on  the  ill-policy  of  Alex¬ 
ander, 
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ahder,  who,  furely  was  little  confiderate  of  the  peace  and  fecurity 
of  his  government,  when  he  fent  to  Athens  this  inflammatory  prefent, 

* — being  ever  before  their  eyes  a  memo;ial  of  their  paft  honours, 
and  prefent  ignominy  ; — ever  reproaching  them  with  their  abjeft 
acquiefcence  in  a  fervitude,  fhameful,  hovyever  light,  and  ever  with 
this  pafiive  temper  flrongly  contrafling  the  fpirit  of  their  ancient 
martyrs  to  freedom. 

*  The  conqueror’s  ill-timed  generoflty  may  be  prefumed,  I  think, 
to  have  had  feme  fuch  effeft ;  for  in  the  lafl:  book  of  Arrian,  re¬ 
marking  a  general  embafify  of  the  Greeks  addrefling  Alexander  as  a 
deity,  at  the  fame  time  1  remember  an  exception  (mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  ./Elian)  with  refpefl  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  roufed  from  their  fervile  complacency,  fined  the  orator 
Demades  for  a  mere  propofal  of  his  apotheofis  ;  and  when  the  he¬ 
roic  king  fent  his  mandate  to  Greece,  ordering  each  city  to  receive 
back  its  exiles,  we  find  Athens  then  too  (and  alinofi  fingty)  eppo- 
iing  the  conqueror’s  good  will  and  pleafare  ;  and  Alexander  a  little 
before  his  death,  had  colledled  a  mighty  force, — (fays  J.ufiin)  ad  de~ 
lendas  d  then  as ; — but  he  was  cut  off  in  his  career  of  vitlory,  and 
the  Athenians  had  time  to  make  warlike  preparations,  wherewith 
to  difpute  the  fovereignty  of  his  fucceffors. 

‘  The  vaft  empire  of  Alexander,  hereditary  and  acquired,  being 
divided  amengft  his  captains  ;  Macedon,  and  Greece  as  its  appen¬ 
dant,  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Antipater ;  who  immediately  proceeded  to 
chaftife  his  refradlory  fubjedts  of  ./Etolia  and  Athens :  Leofihenes 
chofen  general  of  the  united  forces  of  the  fates,  gained  a  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  new  ufurper,  and  drove  him  to  a  refuge,  and  elofely 
befieged  him,  in  the  city  of  Lamia  :  this  lafl  flruggle  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  was  for  a  time  bravely  fupported  ;  though  Leofihenes  had  fallen 
in  a  Ikirmifh  before  the  gates,  yet  his  army  was  not  difpirited,  but 
Hill  elofely  invefied  the  place,  and  in  a  fet  engagement  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  two  powers  again  carried  off  the  palm  off  victory  :  Antipater 
no  longer  thinking  himfelf  fafe  within  the  town,  fecretly  withdrew  ; 
— but  foon  again  was  heard  of  at  the  head  of  the  formidable  fleets  of 
Macedon  ;  the  Athenians  vigoroufly  then  prepared  to  beat  him  too 
from  the  feas,  and  quickly  they  had  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  fail  boldly  in  quefi  of  their  enemy. 

*  Looking  back  a  few  years  to  the  inactive  and  remifs  conduct  of 
this  people  towards  Philip,  I  could  not  with  hold  my  afionilhment 
at  the  fudden  change  from  diffention 'and  fupine  weaknefs,  to  this 
prefent  fpirit  of  unanimous  and  vigorous  exertion  :  to  account  for 
the  vicilhtude,  I  muft  attribute  it  to  the  effeds  of  the  t  rues,  when 
Alexander  roved  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  through  Aiia,  and  left 
Greece  to  enjoy  (what  I  fliould  call; — the  liberal  Age  :  in  the  various 
fchools,  politics  were* reduced  to  a  fcier.ce,  and  morals  to  a  fyfiem  ; 
philofophy  gave  ftrength,  and  the  polite  arts  gave  eafe,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  activity  of  the  mind  gave  to  it  vigour  and  fpirit ;  the  theory  of 
what  men  ought  to  do  was  becoming  diffufive,  and  from  its  novel¬ 
ties,  not  yet  tedious  ;  and  it  had  attained  refinement  enough  to  attach, 
and  had  limpbeity  enough  not  to  elude,  the  attention  :  the  Athe¬ 
nians  proud  of  the  diilindions  which  accrued  to  them  from  the  Por¬ 
tico  and  the  Academe,  gave  readily  and  generally  into  the  atr.ufe- 
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ments  and  Rudies  that  ennobled  their  hours  of  peace,  and  from  thefe 
Rudies,  the  citizens  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  fomething 
like,  what  in  modern  language  is  called,  “  Point  of  Honour — a 
fentiment  which  internally  forbids  a  too  eafy  ceflion  of  any  pretenfion 
made  whether  to  juftice,  to  valour,  to  wifdom,  to  virtue,  or  (in  a 
word)  to  any  rare  and  admired  quality : — The  Athenians  curioufly 
invelligating  the  duties  of  a  man,  and  of  a  citizen,  in  fome  degree 
the  practice  thereof  enfued, — talking  and  writing  of  the  fpirit  of  their 
republican  ccnllitution,  they  feemed  the  more  bound  to  its  fupport ; 
— a  fortunate  fuccefs  on  the  firft  outfet  encouraged  the  people  to  go 
on,  and  had  they  finally  been  victorious  in  the  ccnteft,  perhaps 
Montcfquieu  had  been  obliged  to  wave  his  ingenious  fyftem,  and 
acknowledge  the  exigence  of  a  free  and  well  conftituted  democracy, 
whofe  principle  was — Honour. 

‘  Perdiccas  reinforcing  the  fleets  of  Antipater,  they  overpowered 
and  deftroyed  the  whole  Athenian  armament,  and  appearing  triumph¬ 
ant  before  Athens,  compelled  the  citizens  to  a  difcretionary  furren- 
der,  and  making  fome  change  in  the  commonwealth,  left  Demetrius 
governor  ever  it,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  garrifon  :  Antipater 
on  his  entrance  into  Athens  immediately  banifhed  twenty-two  thou- 
fand  from  the  city  :  Thefe,  fays  Diodorus,  were  only  thofe  who  had 
not  the  cenfus  neceflary  to  the  conftituting  a  citizen  according  to 
the  new  regulations:  but  we  may  be  certain,  I  think,  that  Antipa¬ 
ter  loft  not  the  opportunity  of  fecuring  his  government  by  banifhing 
all,  whofe  great  and  leading  qualities  might  gain  the  afeendant 
over  his  innovations ; — it  is  probable  that  the  old  intimacy  of  virtue 
and  poverty  was  not  broken, — -that  the  good  and  indigent  went  to¬ 
gether  into  exile,— and  that  to  be  abjeCt,  as  well  as  to  be  wealthy, 
was  fome  title  to  favour ;  we  may  therefore  pronounce  it  glorious 
(and  it  was  the  laft  glory  of  this  republic) — on  fuch  an  occafion  to 
have  loft  fo  many  citizens. 

‘  It  may  be  alked — “  Did  not  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  fometime  af¬ 
terwards  drive  the  Phalerean  from  his  government,  and  reftore  liberty 
to  Athens — Liberty,  I  anfwer,  it  was  then  incapable  of  receiving  : 
for  the  truth  of  this,  recur  to  the  lives  of  Plutarch, — behold  this  re- 
fufe  of  the  citizens,  with  a  fervility  that  difclaims  the  name  of  gra¬ 
titude,  enrolling  this  deliverer  with  their  gods, — decreeing  him  the 
honours  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus, — making  an  oracle  of  him, — carry¬ 
ing  their  devotion  to  fo  fulfome  a  pitch,  that  Demetrius  himfelf,  at 
length,  deeming  them  unworthy  of  further  tendernefs  or  manage¬ 
ment,  taxed  them  at  once  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and,  in  the 
very  prefence  of  the  minilters  who  brought  it,  threw  it  into  the  lap 
of  his  harlot  Lamia.  » 

‘  It  was  mightily  the  falhion  of  Alexander’s  captains,  to  be  very, 
bountiful — of  liberty  to  Greece  ; — Telefphorus  came  with  it  from  An- 
tigonus,  and  Polyperchon  fent  it  from  the  Pelopponnefe ; — -but  to 
clofe  my  book,  and  obviate  further  objections  with  the  authority  of 
Livy — [cbvitas] —  ea  autem  in  liber  tate  ef  pofta ,  qu*s  J'uis  fat  c viribus ? 
non  ex  alieno  ar  bitrio  pen  cist.’ 

If  in  the  above  extracts  the  Reader  fhould  difeover  fomethinp: 
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fcouth  turns  of  exprefiion,  he  will  likewife  obferve  that  thev  are 
marked  with  the  proofs  of  extenfive  reading,  a  liberality  of* fen- 
timentj  and  a  fpirit  of  philofophical  enquiry. 


Art.  IV.  A  Prattled  treatife  on  Chimneys.  Containing  full  Direc¬ 
tions  for  preventing  or  removing  Smoke  in  Houfes.  Jllullrated 
with  Copper-plates.  i2mo.  2  s.  fevved.  Edinburgh  printed, 
fold  in  London  by  Cadell.  1776. 


EVERY  perfon  who  attempts  to  remedy  the  inconvenient 
cies  of  human  life,  or  to  add  to  its  comforts,  merits  the 
appellation  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  public  benefadlor.  In  this 
light  we  confider  the  unknown  Author  of  the  work  before  us, 
Who,  very  laudably,  endeavours  to  remove  from  fociety  a  com¬ 
mon  nuifance,  the  confequences  of  which  are  not  only,  in  the 
higheft  degree,  unpleafant  to  our  fenfes,  but  even  deftrudliv© 
to  our  health,  and  our  property. 

Yet,  general  as  the  grievance  here  painted  at  certainly  is, 
We  do  not  recoiled!  a  fingle  inftance  in  which  any  prior  worls, 
of  this  nature,  has  been  attempted  (in  this  country,  at  leaf!) 
on  philofophical  principles, — notwithftanding  that  we  fa 
abound  in  philofophers,  and  philofophical  inveftigations  oil  al- 
moft  every  other  fubjedt  !  We  have  explored  the  globe,  from 
pole  to  pole  ;  we  know  all  the  ftars  by  their  names  ;  we  can 
calculate  eclipfes,  and  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  planets  $ 
and  yet,  after  all  this  progrefs  in  difeovery,  and  improvement, 
we  know  not  how  to  fit  down,  comfortably,  by  our  firefide3, 
without  being  poifoned  with  fulphur,  or  fufFocated  in  fmoke.— < 
And  whence  does  this  ftrange  ignorance,  or  inattention  arife  ? 
One  anfwer  feems  obvious  :  it  arifes  from  certain  circ urn fta rices 
in  our  modes  of  education  :  from  teaching  theories,  or  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  one  clafs  of  men,  who  ars 
not  intended  to  apply  them,  and  from  our  confining  the  prac^ 
tical  part  to  another  clafs.— Thus  it  is  that  the  progrefs  of  the 
more  ufeful  and  neceflary  arts  leems  to  have  been  retarded  5 
and  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  wiihed  that  methods  of  inftfuc- 
tion,  more  fuitable  to  the  general  benefit  of  fociety,  wens 
adopted.  Why  fliould  not  thofe  of  our  youth  who  are  defigned 
for  mechanical  employments,  receive  all  fuch  advantages  of 
education,  as  may  tend  to  the  higheft  improvement  of  their 
talents,  and  of  the  arts  which  they  are  deftined  to  pradfice  and 
cultivate? — Were  this  matter  better  atttended  to,  by  thole  to 
whom  the  education  of  children  defigned  for  trades  and  manu¬ 
factures  is  committed,  we  fhould  no:  be  fo  plagued  as  we  are, 
by  fmoky  chimnies,  ill-contrived  houfes,  awkward  carriages, 
and  clutniV  implement?  of  hufbandry,  &c.  Uc* 
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6  Many  contrivances,’ fays  the  Author  of  this  Treatife,  chave 
been  adopted  for  effectually  carrying  off  the  fmoke  from  our 
dwelling-houfes  :  —  but  unfortunately  thefe  have  been  for  the 
mod  part  the  inventions  of  men,  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  phyfical  caufes  of  the  afcent  of  vapour,  were  unable 
to  diftinguifh  with  certainty  thofe  circumftances  that  were  moft 
effentially  neceffary  for  promoting  the  emiffion  of  fmoke,  or 
that  tended  moft  powerfully  to  prevent  its  going  off  in  a  proper 
manner: — hence  their  efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  im¬ 
proper  objects  ; — and  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  feel  to  their 
coft,  that  in  this  age,  when  philofophy  has  lent  its  aid  towards 
perfecting  almoft  every  other  art,  the  builder  of  chimneys  has 
been  left  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark  without  an  affiftant ;  and 
in  almoft  every  inftance  his  attempts  to  improve  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  predeceftors,  has  been  unfuccefsful ;  fo  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  country,  with  juftice,  complain,  that  the  in-? 
conveniences  felt  in  new  houfes  from  this  caufe,  ufually  are 
more  than  fufffcient  to  counterbalance  all  the  elegancies  that 
modern  refinement  has  introduced  into  the  dwellings  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 

6  In  thefe  circumftances  it  was  imagined,  that  the  Author 
would  perform  a  grateful  fervice  to  many  individuals,  if  he 
Ihould,  in  a  concife  and  perfpicuous  manner,  explain  all  the 
circumftances  that  can  promote  or  retard  the  afcent  of  fmoke  in 
every  cafe , — point  out  the  means  of  curing  in  the  eafieft  and 
leaft  expenfive  manner  all  chimneys  that  do  not  vent  well, 
where  they  admit  of  a  cure, — and  inftruCt  the  operative  mafon 
how  to  conftruCt  new  vents,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  carry  off  the 
fmoke  effectually  in  all  cafes  whatever.’ 

Such  is  the  very  important  defign  of  this  tract ;  *  and  the 
Author  is  confident  that  by  duly  attending  to  the  principles 
and  directions  contained  in  it,  6  any  perfon  of  ordinary  ca¬ 
pacity  may  be  enabled  to  effeCtuate  all  thefe  things  with  fa¬ 
cility.’ 

We  obferve,  with  pleafure,  thar  the  Author  defines  the  phy¬ 
fical  caufe  of  fmoke  afcending  in  chimneys,  before  he  proceeds 
to  the  practical  application  of  his  principles  ;  and  likewife  that 
he  gives  many  particular  directions  to  the  operative  mafon,  or 
bricklayer. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  work  contains  many  valuable 
hints  toward  the  improvement  of  chimneys ;  and  we  hope  it 
may  tend  to  promote  a  more  extenfivs  inveftigation  of  a  fubjeCt 
on  which  the  comfortable  exiflence  of  almoft  every  human  fa¬ 
mily  fo  materially  depends. 

Art* 
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THE  faireft  works  of  art,  like  the  noblefl  productions  of 
nature,  are  flow  in  their  progrefs,  and  continue  long  in 
a  ftate  of  immaturity.  Painting,  in  particular,  from  her  firft 
rude  outline,  the  umbra  hominis  Uriels  circumduffa ,  a  period  to 
which  hiftory  has  not  afeended,  pafied  through  many  ages  be¬ 
fore  Ihe  made  any  near  approach  to  perfection.  Candaules, 
King  of  Lydia,  who  died  in  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  pur- 
chafed,  we  are  told,  a  figure,  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  yet 
it  was  not  till  many  Olympiads  after,  that  painting  had  acquired 
even  the  power  of  diftinguilhing  fexes  by  the  countenance.  It 
was  not  till  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad  that  the  living  was 
fubflituted  for  the  blank  eye  by  Apollodorus,  and  it  was  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  ninety  fifth  before  Zeuxes  introduced  man¬ 
ners  and  character  into  the  portrait.  Fecit  et  Penelopen ,  in  qua 
FiNXissE  mores  videtur . 

Yet  the  great  object  of  picture -is  to  exprefs  fentiment  and 
paffion,  and  to  throw  the  complexion  of  the  foul  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  countenance.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a  painter 
requires  the  aid  of  liberal  ftudies  and  preparative  fcience. 

‘  Every  man,  fays  our  ingenious  Author,  whole  bhfinefs  is  de- 
feription,  ought  to  be  tolerably  ccnverfant  with  the  poets,  in  fome 
language  or  other  ;  that  he  may  imbibe  a  poetical  fpirit,  and  enlarge 
his  flock  of  ideas.  He  ought  to  acquire  an  habit  of  comparing  and 
digefling  his  notions.  He  ought  net  to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with 
that  part  of  philofophy  which  gives  him  an  infight  into  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  relates  to  the  manners,  characters,  pafiions,  and  afre&ions. 
He  ought  to  know  fomething  concerning  the  mind,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  concerning  the  body  ot  man. 

‘  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  he  fliould  go  into  fuch 
a  compafs  of  reading,  as  mull,  by  diil.ra Cling  his  attention,  difqua- 
lify  him  for  the  practical  part  of  his  profeffion,  and  make  him  fink 
the  performer  in  the  critic.  Reading,  if  it  can  be  made  the  favourite 
recreation  of  his  leifure  hours,  will  improve  and  enlarge  his  mind, 
without  retarding  his  aCtuai  induflry. 

e  What  fuch  partial  and  defuitory  reading  cannot  afford,  may  be 
fupplied  by  the  converfation  of  learned  and  ingenioqs  men,  which  is 
the  belt  of  all  fubflitutes  for  thofe  who  have  not  the  means  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  deep  ltudy.  There  are  many  fuch  men  in  this  age  ;  and 
they  will  be  pleafed  with  communicating  their  ideas  to  artiiis,  when 
they  fee  them  curious  and  docile,  if  they  are  treated  with  that  re- 
fpeCt  and  deference  which  is  fo  j u Illy  their  due.  Into  fuch  fociety, 
young  artifts,  if  they  make  it  the  point  of  their  ambition,  will  by 
degrees  be  admitted.  There  without  formal  teaching,  they  will  in- 
fenfibly  come  to  feel  and  reafon  like  thofe  they  live  with,  and  find  a 
rational  and  fyflematic  talle  imperceptibly  formed  in  their  minds, 
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which  they  will  know  how  to  reduce  to  a  ftandard,  by  applying  ge¬ 
neral  truth  to  their  own  purpcfes,  better  perhaps  than  thole  to 
\vhom  they  owed  the  original  fentirnent.’ 

The  following  hints  of  tafte  and  philofophical  observation 
tend  to  the  fame  purpofe,  though  they  have  a  relation  to  life 
#nd  the  arts  in  common, 

*  A  knowledge  of  the  difpofition  and  character  of  ^  the  human 
mind  can  be  acquired  only  by  experience :  a  great  deal  will  be 
learned,  I  admit,  by  a  habit  of  examining  what  paffes  in  our  bo- 
foms,  what  are  our  own  motives  of  action,  and  of  what  kind  of  fen- 
timents  we  are  confcious  on  any  occafion.  We  may  luppofe  an  uni¬ 
formity,  and  conclude  that  the  fame  effect  will  be  produced  by  the 
fame  cauie  in  the  minds  of  others.  This  examination  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  fugged  to  us  matters  of  enquiry  ;  but  we  can  never  be  fare 
that  our  own  fenfations  are  true  and  right,  till  they  are  confirmed  by 
more  extenfive  obfervaticn, 

*  One  man  oppofing  another  determines  nothing  ;  but  a  general 
union  of  minds,  like  a  general  combination  of  the  forces  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  makes  a  ftrength  that  is  irrefiftible,  In  fa£t,  as  he  who  does 
not  know  himfelf  does  not  know  others,  fo  it  may  be  laid  with  equal 
truth,  that  he  who  does  not  know  others,  knows  himfelf  but  very 
imperfectly. 

*  A  man  who  thinks  he  is  guarding  himfelf  againft  prejudices  by 
refilling  the  authority  of  others,  leaves  open  every  avenue  to  fingula- 
rity,  vanity,  felf  conqeit,  obftinacy,  and  many  other  vices,  all  tend¬ 
ing  to  warp  the  judgment,  and  prevent  the  natural  operation  of  his 
faculties. 

*  This  fubmifiion  to  others  is  a  deference  which  we  owe,  and  in¬ 
deed  are  forced  inVoluntarily  to  pay.  In  faCt,  we  are  never  fatisfied 
with  our  opinions  till  they  are  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  fufFrages 
of  the  reft  of  mankind.  We  difpute  and  wrangle  for  ever;  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  men  to  come  to  us,  when  we  do  not  go  to  them. 

<  He  therefore  who  is  acquainted  with  the  works  which  have 
pleafed  different  ages  and  different  countries,  and  has  formed  his 
opinion  on  them,  has  more  materials,  and  more  means  of  knowing 
what  is  analogous  to  the  mind  of  man,  than  fie  who  is  converfant 
only  with  the  works  of  his  own  age  or  country.  What  has  pleafed, 
and  continues  to  pleafe,  is  likely  to  pleafe  again  :  hence  are  derived 
the  rules  of  art,  and  on  this  immoveable  foundation  they  muft  ever 
Hand. 

‘  This  fearch  and  ftudy  of  the  hiftory  of  the  mind  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  one  art  only.  It  is  by  the  analogy  that  one  art  bears  to 
another,  that  many  things  are  afcertained,  Which  either  were  but 
faintly  feen,  or  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  difcovered  at  all,  if 
the  inventor  had  not  received  the  firft  hints  from  the  practices  of  a 
fifier  art  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  The  frequent  allufions  which  every 
man  who  treats  of  any  art  is  obliged  to  draw  from  others  in  order  to 
illuftrate  and  confirm  his  principles,  fufficiently  fhew  their  near  con¬ 
nection  ar;d  inleparable  relation. 

*  All  arts  having  the  fame  general  end,  which  is  to  pleafe,  and 
addrefiing  themfelves  to  the  fame  faculties  through  the  medium  of 
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the  fenfes,  it  follows  that  their  rules  and  principles  mud  have  as 
great  affinity  as  the  different  materials  and  the  different  organs  or  ve¬ 
hicles  by  which  they  pafs  to  the  mind,  will  permit  them  to  retain. 

*  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  real  fubftance,  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  what  goes  under  the  name  of  tafte,  is  fixed  and  efta- 
bliffied  in  the  nature  of  things ;  that  there  are  certain  and  regular 
caufes  by  which  the  imagination  and  paffions  of  men  are  affe&ed ; 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  thefe  caufes  is  acquired  by  a  laborious 
and  diligent  inveftigation  of  nature,  and  by  the  fame  flow  progrefs 
as  wifdom  or  knowledge  of  every  kind,  however  inftantaneous  its 
operations  may  appear  when  thus  acquired. 

*  It  has  been  often  obferved  that  the  good  and  virtuous  man  alone 
can  acquire  this  true  or  juft  reliffi  even  of  works  of  art.  This  opi¬ 
nion  will  not  appear  entirely  without  foundation,  when  we  confider 
that  the  fame  habit  of  mind  which  is  acquired  by  our  fearch  after 
truth  in  the  more  ferious  duties  of  life,  is  only  transferred  to  the 
purfuit  of  lighter  amufements.  The  fame  difpofition,  the  fame  de- 
iire  to  find  fomething  fteady,  fu'oftantial,  and  durable,  on  which  the 
mind  can  lean  as  it  were,  and  reft  with  fafety.  The  fubjeCt  only  is 
changed. 

*  We  purfue  the  fame  method  in  our  fearch  after  the  idea  of 
beauty  and  perfection  in  each  ;  of  virtue,  by  looking  forwards  be¬ 
yond  ourfelves  to  fociety,  and  to  the  whole  ;  of  arts,  by  extending 
our  views  in  the  fame  manner  to  all  ages  and  all  times. 

‘  Every  art,  like  our  own,  has  in  its  compofition  fluctuating  as 
well  as  fixed  principles.  It  is  an  attentive  enquiry  into  their  difference 
that  will  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  we  are  influenced  by  cuftom 
and  habit,  and  what  is  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things. 

6  To  diftinguifli  how  much  has  folid  foundation,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  proof  by  which  fome  hold  wit  ought  to  be  tried  ; 
whether  it  preferves  itfelf  when  tranflated.  That  wit  is  falfe  which 
can  fubfift  only  in  one  language  ;  and  that  picture  which  pleafes  only 
one  age  or  one  nation,  owes  its  reception  to  fome  local  or  accidental 
affociation  of  ideas. 

‘  We  may  apply  this  to  every  cuftom  and  habit  of  life.  Thus  the 
general  principles  of  urbanity,  politenefs,  or  civility,  have  been  ever 
the  fame  in  all  nations  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  are  dreffed  is 
continually  varying.  The  general  idea  of  fhewing  refpeCt  is  by 
making  yourfelf  left  ;  but  the  manner,  whether  by  bowing  the  body, 
kneeling,  proftration,  pulling  oft'  tfie  upper  pa-rt  of  our  drefs,  or 
taking  away  the  lower,  is  a  matter  of  habit.  It  would  be  unjuft  to 
conclude  that  all  ornaments,  becaufe  they  were  at  firft  arbitrarily 
contrived,  are  therefore  undeferving  of  our  attention  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  who  negleCts  the  cultivation  of  thole  ornaments,  ails  con- 
trarily  to  nature  and  reafon.  As  life  would  be  imperfect  without 
its  highell  ornaments  the  Arts,  fo  thefe  arts  themfelves  would  be  im¬ 
perfect  without  their  ornaments. 

‘  Though  we  by  no  means  ought  to  rank  thefe  with  pofirive  and 
fubftantial  beauties,’  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  a  knowledge  of 
both  is  effentially  requiftte  towards  forming  a  complete  whole,  and 
perfedl  tafte.  It  is  in  reality  from  the  ornaments  that  arts  receive 
their  peculiar  character  and  complexion  j  we  may  add,  that  in  them 
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\  • 
we  find  the  charafteriftical  mark  of  a  national  tafte,  as  by  throwing 
up  a  feather  in  the  air,  vve  know  which  way  the  wind  blows,  better 
than  by  a  more  heavy  matter.’ 

The  fubflance  of  this  difcourfe  is  mofl  clearly  given  in  the 
following  corollary  addrefled  kcct  I'fyyjw  to  the  ftudents  : 

4  It  has  been  the  main  fcope  and  principalv  end  of  this  difcourfs 
to  demonftrate  ihs  reality  of  a  iiandard  in  tafte,  as  w'ell  as  in  corpo¬ 
real  beaatv  ;  that  a  falfe  or  depraved  tafte  is  a  thing  as  well  known, 
a-  eafily  difcovered  as  any  thing  that  is  deformed,  mif-lhapen,  or 
wrong  in  cur  form  or  outward  make  ;  and  that  this  knowledge  is 
derived  from  the  uniformity  of  fentiments  among  mankind,  from, 
whence  proceeds  the  knowledge  of  what  are  the  general  habits  of 
nature,  the  refuit  of  which  is  an  idea  of  perfect  beauty. 

‘  If  what  has  been  advanced  be  true,  that  beiides  this  beauty  or 
truth,  which  is  formed  on  the  uniform,  eternal,  and  immutable 
laws  of  nature,  and  which  of  neceflity  can  be  but  one ;  that  befides 
this  one  immutable  verity  there  are  iikewife  what  we  have  called 
apparent  or  fecondary  truths,  proceeding  from  local  and  temporary 
prejudices,  fancies,  fafhions,  or  accidental  connexion  of  ideas;  if  it 
appears  that  thefe  jail  have  kill  their  foundation,  however  flender, 
in  the  original  fabric  of  our  minds ;  it  follows  that  all  thefe  truths 
cr  beauties  deferve  and  require  the  attention  of  the  artift,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  liability  or  duration,  or  as  their  influence  is  more 
cr  lefs  extenfive.  And  let  me  add,  that  as  they  ought  not  to  pafs 
their  juft  bounds,  fo  neither  do  they,  in  a  well-regulated  tafte,  at 
all  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  thefe  general  principles,  which, 
alone  can  give  to  art  its  true  and  permanent  dignity. 

‘  To  form  this  juft  tafte  is  undoubtedly  in  your  own  power,  but  it 
is  to  reafon  and  philofophy  that  you  muft  have  recoutfe;  from  them 
we  muft  borrow  the  balance  by  which  is  to  be  weighed  and  eftimatsd 
the  value  of  every  pretenflon  that  intrudes  itfelf  on  your  notice. 

4  ri  he  general  objection  which  is  made  to  phil'dfophy’s  introduc- 
tion  into  the  regions  of  tafte,  is,  that  it  checks  and  reftrains  the 
flights  of  the  imagination,  and  gives  that  timidity  which  an  over 
carefulnefs  not  to  err  or  a£l  contrary  to  reafon  is  likely  to  produce. 

4  It  is  not  fo.  Fear  is  neither  reafon  nor  philofophy.  The  true  fpirit 
of  philofophy,  by  giving  knowledge,  gives  a  manly  confidence,  and 
fubftitutes  rational  firmnefs  in  the  place  of  vain  preemption.  A 
man  of  real  tafte  is  always  a  man  of  judgment  in  other  refpecls;  and 
thofe  inventions  which  either  dildain  or  fhrink  from  reafon,  are  ge¬ 
nerally,  I  fear,  more  like  the  dreams  of  a  diftempered  brain  than 
the  exalted  er.thufiafm  of  a  found  and  true  genius.  In  the  midft  of 
the  higheft  flights  of  fancy  or  imagination,  reafon  ought  to  prefide 
from  firft  to  iaft,  though  I  admit  her  more  powerful  operation  is 
upon  reflexion.  '  ‘ 

4  I  cannot  help  adding,  that  fome  of  the  greateft  names  of  anti¬ 
quity,  andnhoie  who  have  moil  diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  works  of 
genius  and  imagination,  were  equally  eminent  for  their  critical  fkill. 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  and  Horace  ;  and  2mong  the  moderns, 
Boileau,  Corneille,  Pope,  and  Dryden,  are  at  leaft  inftances  of  ge¬ 
nius  not  being  deliroy-ed  by  attention  or  fubje&ion  to  rules  and 
ftience.  I  fhouid  hope  therefore,  that  the  natural  ccnfequence  like- 
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wife  of  what  has  been  laid,  would  be  to  excite  in  you  a  defire  of 
knowing  the  principles  and  condud  of  the  great  mailers  of  our  art, 
and  refped  and  veneration  for  then?  when  known.’ 


Art.  VI.  The  Characters  of  George  the  Fir  ft,  Queen  Caroline ,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole ,  Mr,  Pulteney ,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Mr.  Fox ,  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  reviewed.  With  royal  and  noble  Anecdotes  :  and  a  Sketch 
of  Lord  Chelterfield’s  Character.  i2mo.  is.  6  d.  Davies,  &c, 
1 777* 

SUCH  flight  efforts  of  the  pen,  as  Sketches  of  Characters, 
carelefisly  written ,  fee m,  in  the  opinion  of  this  our  brother 
Reviewer,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  criticifm  :  4  they  rather 
Jay  claim  to  our  candour,’  fays  he,  4  than  call  for  criticifm.’ 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  he  apologizes  for  his  review  of 
the  characfteriftics  aferibed  (very  juftly,  we  believe)  to  Lord 
Chefferfield  *,  by  obferving,  that  if  the  noble  writer,  in  deli¬ 
neating  feme  great  perfonages,  efpecially  George  the  Firft  and 
Queen  Caroline  (names  which  the  prefent  Writer  4  has  been 
taught  to  refpedit  from  his  infancy’)  had  (pared  illiberal  expref- 
fion,  and  unjuft  accufation,  the  Public  would  never  have  been 
troubled  with  this  review  of  his  Lordfhip’s  (ketches. 

Fair  and  liberal  criticifm,  he  farther  remarks,  will  not  [fe~ 
merely]  arraign  flight  miftakes, — but  hold  as  well  as  falfie  charges 
of  moral  turpitude,  thrown  upon  great  and  refpedtable  perfons, 
ought  to  fubjeH  the  accufer  4  to  fomething  more  than  cen- 
fure, — to  the  fevereft  reprehenfion.* 

But  our  Author  has  attempted  more  than  mere  criticifm, 
and  reprehenfton.  4  To  fome  of  the  noble  Lord’s  Characters, 
fays  he,  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  few  flight  touches  to  ren¬ 
der  them  round  and  complete.  I  have  fometimes  enlarged  and 
fometimes  foftened,  features,  to  make  the  portrait  a  fuller  re- 
femblance  of  the  original.’ — In  this  refpedl  we  think  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  particularly  fucceeded  in  his  characters  of  the  Lords 
Bath,  Chatham,  and  Holland  :  his  attempt  to  (ketch  that  of 

Lord  Chefterfield,  in  order  to  add  the  painter  himfelf  to  the 

group,  is  fomething  more  than  mere  outline,  though  not  what 
be  himfelf  deems  it,  a  finjjhed  portrait  \  yet,  as  it  is  the  molt 

original  part  of  the  performance,  we  think  it  will  afford  the 

faireft  fpgcimen  of  what  the  Author  has  here '  given  to  the 
Public.  , 

Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

4  The  character  of  Lord  Chefterfield  is  generally  well  underflood.' 
. — It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  was  a  difereet  Clodius  ;  a  fober 
Duke  of  Wharton — born  with  inferior  abilities  to  thofe  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  bur  with  the  fame  paffion  for 

*  See  account  of  Char  abler  s  of  Emi?ietit  Perfonages ,  lSc.  Monthly 
Review,  April,  p.  293. 
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univerfal  admiration,  he  was  mailer  of  more  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion. 

*  He  formed  himfelf  very  ear'y  to  make  a  dillingaifhed  figure  in 
the  Hate.  Impelled  by  his  ruling  paflion,  he  applied  himfelf  afli- 
duoufly  to  ftudies  which  might  render  him  an  accomplifned  fpeaker, 
an  able  negociator,  a  counlellor  in  the  cabinet — to  fum  up  all,  one 
equal  to  any  civil  employment.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
aimed  at  acquiring'  the  office  of  Prime  Miniiler  ;  or  at  leafl  the 
power  of  appointing  the  perfon  whom  he  approved  to  that  poll. 
But  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Walpole  difappointed  his  ambition. 

«  His  fituation  was  flattering  : — When  young,  he  was  placed 
about  the  perfon  of  George  the  Second,  when  Prince  of  Wales;  he 
did  not  reflect,  that  thofe  who  are  in  the  moil  elevated  ftation  have 
no  idea  of  fricndffiip  independent  of  a  moil  implicit,  not  to  fay  abjett , 
refignation  to  their  will.  His  marriage  with  the  duchefs  of  Kendal’s 
niece,  fo  far  from  advancing  his  intereft  at  court,  occafloned  a  liti¬ 
gation  between  him  and  his  Sovereign. 

4  He  underftood  what  is  called  the  balance  of  Europe,  or  the  fe- 
veral  interefls  and  claims  of  its  Princes,  perfedlly.  This  fcience, 
with  his  polilhed  addrefs,  qualified  him  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  nego- 
ciators  of  his  time.  He  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe  ;  he  knew 
their  intrigues,  their  attachments,  and  their  foibles ;  and  was  en¬ 
abled  from  thence  to  counteradl  all  their  political  machinations. 

4  I  am  perfuaded  that  his  being  fent  on  his  firll  embafly  to  Hol¬ 
land  was  rather  an  honourable  exile  than  a  mark  of  favour  ;  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  troublefome  at  home.  Walpole 
did  not  envy  him  the  honour  of  fliining  among  the  Dutch,  and 
eclipfing  a  French  envoy  by  his  fuperior  adroitnefs. 

4  As  a  fpeaker,  he  is  juftly  celebrated  for  a  certain  accuracy,  as 
well  as  brilliancy,  of  ftyle;  for  pointed  wit,  gay  humour,  and  fpor- 
tive  facetioufnefs.  However,  his  admirers  mull  confefs,  that  he  never 
could  reach  the  fublime  in  oratory.  Of  all  the  great  fpeakers  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  he  chiefly  refembled  Hyperides  *.  He  frequently 
flrove  to  difarm  his  adverfaries  by  the  moil  profufe  commendation  of 
their  abilities  ;  but,  what  is  certainly  very  reprehenfible  in  him, 
while  he  bellowed  unlimited  commendations  on  the  minillers  whom 
he  oppofed,  he  threw  out  the  moll  flinging  reflections  on  the  Prince, 
as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  the  fervants  of  the  crown  are  alone  ac¬ 
countable  for  errors  in  government. 

4  The  moll  applauded,  as  well  as  unexceptionable  part  of  his 
public  character,  was  his  adminiftration  of  Ireland :  as  a  Viceroy, 
he  fhone  with  great  lullre,  and  was  univerfally  approved  ;  perhaps 
he  was  indebted  to  this  Angular  good  fortune,  for  his  being  called 


*  4  — Habet  moratum  dicendi  genus  cum  fuavitate  jucundum>  leniter 
d nice  dins  conditum  ;  et  innumera  Junt  in  illo  urbanitates ,  nafus  maxime 
forenfs,  fejivvitas  liberalise  <vi£lrix  in  irontis  facilitate  joci  non  illepidi 
et  minime  inepti ,  fed  rei  inheerentes ,  felixque  diafyrmusy  &  multa  <vis  co - 
r.iicjXy  aculeufque  cum  joco  fcopum  bene  attingentey  &  non  imitabilis  ve- 
nufas  in  his  omnibus, 

Longinus  de  Hyperide,  p.  117.  ed.  Pearce.’ 
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to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  expiration  of  his  firlt  year’s 
government  of  that  kingdom. 

‘  In  private  life  we  lhould  naturally  pronounce  a  Chefterfield  the 
moft  fatisfied  of  all  men  :  eafy,  gay,  polite,  and  mailer  of  his  paf- 
fions,  what  could  fuch  a  man  want,  to  render  his  happinefs  com¬ 
plete  ?— -The  fame  paffion  for  admiration,  which  actuated  him  in 
public,  accompanied  him  through  every  walk  of  life. 

“  Though  wondering  Senates  hung  on  all  he  fpoke  ; 

“  The  club  mull  hail  him  mailer  of  the  joke. ,J 

*  When  he  had  reached  one  goal,  he  panted  for  another.  He 
aimed  at  univerfality  of  character  :  he  wilhed  to  be  efleemed  the 
patron  of  learned  men  ;  but  wanted  generofity  of  foul  to  merit  that 
title. 

*  He  efpoufed  and  patronized  a  great  genius  of  the  age,  who 
addreffed  an  admirable  plan  of  his  Dictionary  to  him  ;  but  the  ca- 
pricioufnefs  and  inllability  of  his  mind  prevented  his  gaining  that 
honour  he  molt  ardently  wilhed  for,  a  dedication  of  the  work  itfelf. 
A  letter  written  to  him  on  that  memorable  occafion  by  the  author, 
who  defpifed  his  meannefs,  and  difdained  to  gratify  his  vanity,  will 
live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  been  favoured  with 
the  recital  of  it. 

‘  It  is  impoffible  to  reconcile  to  any  principles  of  reafon  and  mo¬ 
rality  the  fhocking  advice  which  he  gives  his  fon,  “  to  treat  all 
women  alike,  and  to  fuppofe  them  all  equally  liable  to  reduction.” 
Was  then  his  Lordlhip  fo  fuccefsful  a  lover  r  was  his  addrefs  fo 
formidable,  that  no  lady  could  refill  him  ?  His  Lordlhip,  I  am 
afraid,  was  not  wholly  free  from  affectation.  Great  wits,  and  men 
who  court  applaufe  from  all  the  world,  are  not  generally  the  moll 
paffionate  lovers  ! 

‘  Prior’s  Cloe  was  a  poetical  and  ideal  character — poor  Pope  was 
immoderately  and  ollentatioully  fond  of  Patty  Blount — and  Swift,  af¬ 
ter  having  admired  and  courted  the  celebrated  Stella  near  twenty 
years,  married  her,  and  was  afterwards  never  in  her  company  but 
when  a  third  perfon  was  prefent. 

‘  I  would  not  infinuate  that  his  Lordlhip  was  fo  cold  a  lover  as 
Swift;  nor  do  I  imagine  him  to  be  the  libertine  he  vvilhes  to  pafs 
for.  Like  Lord  Foppington  in  the  play,  he  might  think  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  amour  with  a  fine  woman  the  moll  delicious  part  of  the 
bufinefs. 

‘  I  never  heard  of  any  of  his  Lordlhip’s  fuccefsful  gallantries,  ex¬ 
cept  that  which  brought  Mr.  Stanhope  into  the  world.  His  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  fex  might  pofiibly  arife  from  their  diilike  and  averfion 
to  him. 

*  That  we  may  be  enabled  to  furnilh  out  a  finilhed  portrait  of  his 
Lordlhip,  the  Editor  of  the  Characters  has  bluntly  referred  us  to  a 
gentleman  diliinguilhed  for  elegance  of  manner,  and  many  amiable 
qualities  :  It  is  true ,  be  rides  well,  and  fer<ves  the  King  f.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  no  fecret  of  a  tranfaClion  which  certainly  reflects 
fome  difgrace  upon  the  noble  Peer.  But  he  does  not  wilh,  l  am 


f  *  Vide  Editor’s  advertifement.’ 
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perfuaded,  that  any  man’s  general  charadler  fhould  receive  its  colour 
from  a  fingle  a&ion. 

‘  The  fadt  which  the  Editor  alludes  to  is  as  follows :  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  during  the  Earl  his  father’s  life-time,  borrowed  the  fum  of 
£.  6000  from  this  gentleman’s  father,  upon  bond.  The  father  died, 
and  bequeathed  the  bond  and  growing  intereft,  which  at  laft  was 
accumulated  to  f.  12,000  to  his  heirs.  The  gentleman  folicited 
payment  of  the  money  in  vain  for  feveral  years ;  he  in  treated,  he 
urged,  he  threatened  to  commence  a  fait  at  law  againft  him.  His 
Lordihip  at  length  offered  to  pay  half  the  money.  The  friends  of 
the  gentleman  perfuaded  him  to  accept  the  propofal,  rather  thaa 
contend  with  a  man  fo  artful  and  fo  powerful.  The  gentleman 
took:  the  advice  of  his  friends.’ 

There  are  feveral  enteitaining  anecdotes  and  remarks  in  this 
little  pamphlet  ;  and  the  ingenious  Author  appears  to  have 
written  with  great  candour,  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 


Art.  VII.  A  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  Soame  Je¬ 
nyns,  Efq-y  on  Occafion  of  his  View  of  the  internal  Evidence  of 
Chrifianity.  Bv  A.  Maclaine,  D.  D.  Minifter  of  the  Englilh 
Church  at  the  Hague.  i2ino.  3  s.  fewed.  Bathurft.  1777.] 

rip  HERE  are  few  publications,  that  have  been  more  ge¬ 
nerally  read  than  Mr.  Jenyns’s  View.  Many  circum- 
flances  concurred  to  promote  the  extenfive  circulation  and  pe- 
rufal  of  it  :  fome  were  pleafed,  others  were  difgufted,  and  all 
were  furprifed,  to  find,  that  a  writer  of  his  diftinguifhed  emi¬ 
nence  and  fuppofed  principles,  fhould  avow  himfelf  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  Chriftianity.  Few  poflefied  fuperior  advantages  for 
doing  effential  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  religion  than  Mr.  Je¬ 
nyns.  But  fuch  was  the  nature  cfhis  defence,  and  fo  except¬ 
ionable  in  a  variety  of  particulars  the  reafoning  which  he 
adopted,  that  the  molt  candid  reader  could  not  do  lefs  than  fuf- 
pevt  at  firft  the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  and  fuppofe,  that 
he  was  fneering,  when  in  reality  he  was  ferious  and  fincere. 
Dr.  Maclaine  feems  to  have  been  in  the  fame  date  of  difa-*" 
greeable  fufpence  with  the  Reviewer  *,  when  he  fird  began 
to  perufe  this  work  :  c  I  muff  own,  Sir,  (he  fays)  that  1  had 
read  two  thirds  of  your  book,  before  I  knew  whether  I  fhould 
place  it  on  the  fame  fhelf  with  the  treatife  of  Gilbert  Well, 
or  certain  writings  of  Samuel  Chubb but  farther  perufal 
difpelled  his  doubts.  However,  when  he  found  that  Mr.  J — 
was  in  earned,  he  *  began  to  apprehend,  led  that  numerous 
clafs  of  our  common  adverfaries,  who  are  rather  practical  than 
perfuaded  infidels,  fhould,  on  perceiving  the  fame  thing,  be¬ 
gin  to  be  merry.’  Nor  was  the  concern  he  exprefies  ground¬ 
less  and  imaginary;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  an  ill  judged 
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defence  of  Chriftianity,  conduced  by  a  writer  of  Mr.  J— ’s 
reputation,  is  capable  of  doing  it  more  injury,  and  of  fur- 
nifhing  greater  occafion  of  boalting  and  triumph  to  its  adver¬ 
saries  than  an  undifguifed  and  open  attack. — 4  If  it  fhould  ap¬ 
pear,  fays  Dr.  M—  in  farther  introducing  his  correspondence 
with  the  Author,  that,  with  all  your  genius  and  learning, 
you  have  defended  Chriftianity  upon  principles  that  lead  (as 
men  may  be  differently  difpofed)  to  enthufiafm  or  to  fccpti- 
cifm,  many  will  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  gofpeJ,  and 
not  you,  is  chargeable  with  thefe  confequences.’ 

After  a  refpe&ful  apology  for  a  fuming  the  tone  of  cenfure 
and  criticifm,  our  Author  adds,  4  I  have  the  intereft  of  Chri¬ 
ftianity  too  much  at  heart,  not  to  proteft  Solemnly  againft  your 
method  of  defending  it.  Your  View  of  its  internal  evidence 
is  certainly  exceptionable  in  many  refpedls.  In  general,  your 
reafoning  is  neither  clofe  nor  accurate.  Your  illuftrations  run 
wide  of  the  principles  they  are  defigned  to  explain  and  en¬ 
force.  One  would  be  tempted  Sometimes  to  think,  that  you, 
your  Self,  loft  fight  of  thefe  principles  in  the  midft  of  the  deful- 
tory  detail  of  arguments  and  obfervations,  which  you  bring 
to  fupport  them  ;  and,  while  we  admire  Several  fine  touches 
of  genius,  wit  and  eloquence,  that  ftrike  us  in  the  midft  of 
this  fplendid  confufion,  we  lament  the  want  of  that  luminous 
order  and  philofophical  precifion,  that  are  indifpenfably  re¬ 
quired  in  a  work  of  this  kind. — You  look  like  a  man  who 
has  been  fuddenly  tranfported  into  a  new  Scene  of  things, 
where  a  multitude  of  objedls  ftrike  him  at  once,  and  who  be¬ 
gins  to  defcribe  them,  before  he  has  had  time  to  conftder 
their  arrangement  and  their  connexions.  Or,  to  ufe  another 
figure  that  comes  nearer  to  your  particular  cafe,  you  lyok  like 
a  zealous  and  fpirited  volunteer,  who  has  embarked  in  a  veflel, 
furrounded  with  enemies  and  aftailed  by  tempeftuous  weather, 
and  begins  to  defend  and  work  the  fhip,  without  that  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  art  of  navigation,  or  the  fcience  of  defence,  that 
is  neceflary  to  enfure  fuccefs  and  viiftory.’ 

Dr.  M —  begins  with  controverting  a  proportion  advanced 
by  the  Author  of  the  View ;  viz.  4  that  the  credibility  of  mira¬ 
cles  and  prophecies  depends  upon  the  internal  marks  of  divi¬ 
nity  that  are  ftamped  upon  the  Chriftian  religion.’  But  he  is 
far  from  being  Singular,  though,  in  our  opinion,  very  erro¬ 
neous,  in  this  method  of  reafoning.  Many  of  the  advocates 
of  Chriftianity  have  fallen  into,  what  the  logicians  call,  a  vi¬ 
cious  circle;  they  firft  prove  the  divinity  of  the  dodtrine  by 
miracles,  and  then  prove  the  credibility  of  miracles  by  the  doc¬ 
trine.  The  obfervations  of  our  ingenious  Author  are,  there¬ 
fore,  of  general  importance;  and  they  concur  with  thofe  of 
an  excellent  writer  (Mr.  Farmer)  in  hb  elaborate  difiertation 

on 
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on  miracles  to  prove,  *  that  miracles  derive  no  pofitive  proof  at 
all  from  the  nature  of  dodrines  or  precepts,  or  what  we  call 
the  internal  evidence  of  a  religion. 

‘  Miracles  are  fads  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  Nature, 
and  therefore  can  reft  upon  no  evidence  but  that  of  tefiimonyy 
handed  down  from  the  ocular  witnefles  in  the  faithful  records 
of  hiftory.  Fads  in  the  courfe  of  Nature  derive  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  from  analogy,  and  are  thus  rendered  cre¬ 
dible  by  obfervation  and  experience  :  but  fads,  out  of  the 
courfe  of  Nature,  have  no  fueh  charaders  of  credibility  to 
fupport  them,  and  muft  therefore  depend  on  teftimony  alone. 
What  we  call  the  internal  marks  of  divinity  in  the  gofpel  give 
no  credibility  to  miracles,  properly  fpeaking ;  they  only  {hew 
that  the  nature  of  the  dodrines  or  precepts  of  a  religion  fur - 
nijh  no  reafon  to  make  us  fufipeCi  that  the  miracles  are  falfe ; 
they  only  prevent  objedions  againft  them ;  they  only  hinder 
any  proofs  of  their  falfehood  from  coming  from  that  quarter,— 
but  this  does  not  give  them  any  degree  of  pofitive  evidence. 
Nay  more,  if  you  can  prove  from  the  internal  charaders  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  that  its  origin  is  fupcrnatural ,  then  mi¬ 
racles  are  ufelefs  ;  and,  if  ufelefs,  improbable,  in  confequence 
of  that  known  maxim,  that  infinite  wifdom  does  nothing  in  vain» 
But  indeed  to  a  Deift,  who  demands  ftrid  evidence,  and  will 
not  put  up  with  fenthnental  arguments,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  prove  (what  are  commonly  called)  the  internal  charaders  of 
Chriftianity,  unfupported  by  miracles,  that  the  origin  of  that 
religion  is  fupernaturalft 

The  internal  characters,  which  our  Author  enumerates,  only 
prove,  that  a  religion,  to  which  they  belong,  ‘  according  to 
our  conception  of  things,  is  not  unworthy  of  God;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  fee  nothing  in  fuch  a  religion  inconfiftent  with 
our  ideas  of  the  divine  Nature  and  perfedions.  They  prove 
no  more,  according  to  the  plained  rules  of  evidence.  But  to 
proye  that  a  religion  is  not  unworthy  of  God  (for  any  thing  we 
know)  is  a  very  different  thing  from  proving  that  it  comes 
from  him  by  an  immediate  and  fupcrnatural  interpofitionft 

An  exprefs  commijfion  from  above  to  propagate  among  men 
the  mod  excellent  and  ufeful  dodrines  and  precepts  6  can  be 
af'certained  by  miracles  alone  and  this  important  truth  our 
Author  has  clearly  illuftrated  and  eftabliflied. 

«  There  is,  fays  Dr.  M — ,  in  the  precepts,  truths,  and  pro- 
mifes  of  the  gofpel,  a  kind  of  evidence  of  a  divine  origin, 
that  maybe  called  fentimental  ft  but  this  fenthnental  evidence 
cannot  be  fairly  urged  againft  thofe  who  have  no  fuch  demon - 
Jlrative  feelings  in  favour  of  a  religion,  that  hath  neither 
miracles,  nor  pretenfions  to  miracles.  An  objedor  will  re¬ 
ply,  *  that  Chriftianity  it  excellent,  but  not  divine  ft— He  will 

perhaps 
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perhaps  acknowledge,  that  Jefus  and  his  apoftles  were  among 
the  moralifts  what  Archimedes  and  Newton  were  among  the 
mathematicians : — He  will  obferve^  that  the  precepts  of  Chrift 
may  be  within  the  fphere  of  human  capacity,  whofe  degrees  are 
various  in  different  perfons,  and  whofe  limits,  even  in  this  part 

of  the  great  fcale,  it  is  fo  difficult  to  afcertain, - And,  as  to 

the  exprefs  promifes  of  pardon  and  immortality ,  the  obje&or 
will  tell  you,  that  they  are  yet  to  be  accomplifhed,  and  that' 
the  certainty  of  that  accomplifhment  is  only  deducible  from 
thofe  famples  of  power  that  were  difplayed  by  Chrift,  when 
he  calmed  the  tempefts,  healed  the  Tick,  arofe  from  the  dead, 
and  fent  down  upon  his  church  the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  victory, 
and  power.  It  was  then  (will  he  fay,  and  I  think  with 
truth)  that  Chrift,  properly  fpeaking,  fhewed  his  divine  com- 
miffion.’ 

The  Author  proceeds  to  contraft  the  internal  chambers  of 
fublimity  and  excellence,  that  are  ftamped  upon  the  do&rines 
and  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  with  the  rank  and  capacities  of 
thofe,  who  promulgated  them  to  the  world  ;  and  very  juftiy 
obferves,  c  that  the  tenor  of  the  argument  changes,  and  here 
the  proof  of  a  fupernatural  difpenfation  properly  commences. 
Why  ? — Becaufe  we  have  here  a  real  miracle,  and  miracles 
alone  are  the  dirett  proof  of  a  commiffion  immediately  divine/ 

Having  fhewn  what  is  the  nature  and  whole  amount  of  the 
internal  evidence  of  a  religion  in  atteftation  of  its  divine  ori¬ 
gin,  and  how  it  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  pojitive  proofs 
of  prophecies  and  miracles.  Dr.  M —  examines  the  internal 
characters  in  favour  of  the  gofpel  which  Mr.  J —  has  adduced, 
and  obferves,  that  inftead  of  ferving  to  demonftrate  its  divi¬ 
nity,  they  would  rather  turn  to  its  difcredit. 

The  religion  contained  in  the  New  Teftament,  fays  Air. 
Jenyns,  <c  is  intirely  neWy  both  with  regard  to  its  object  and 
doctrines,  nay  totally  unlike  every  thing  which  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.” 

‘  The  mere  novelty  of  a  doctrine  (replies  our  Author)  is 
furely  no  proof,  either  of  its  truth  or  divine  origin  :  for,  if  it 
were,  the  fantaftic  dreams  of  enthufiafts  would  often  put  in 
a  claim  to  a  divine  authority.  The  gofpel  is  compofed  of 
fattsy  dottrinesy  prcceptSy  and  promifes. — Novelty  alone  proves 
neither  the  reality  of  the  firft,  nor  the  truth  of  the  fecond,  nor 
the  obligation  of  the  third,  nor  the  certainty  or  future  accom* 
pliftiment  of  the  laft.  FattSy  whether  ordinary  or  miraculous, 
muft  be  proved  by  hiftory;  doctrines  and  procepts  may  be  intrin- 
fically  ufe'ful  and  reafonable,  but  their  divine  authority  can 
only  be  demonftrated  by  miracles  ;  and  the  certainty  and  ac- 
eomplifhment  of  promifes  and  thrcatenings  reft  upon  the  fame 
foundation/ 
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Dr.  M —  next  inquires  how  far  the  characters  of  intiri 
novelty  afcribed  to  the  religion  of  the  New  Teftament  by  Mr. 
J — ,  are  really  found  in  it ;  and  it  appears,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reafoning,  that  none  of  the  diftinCtive  characters  of  the  Chrift- 
ian  religion,  fuch  as  the  promife  of  pardon  to  the  penitent, 
of  fuccour  to  the  humble,  and  of  eternal  life,  are  totally  unlike 
every  thing  which  had  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  ?nan.  c  Nor 
is  the  morality  of  the  gofpel,  though  carried  to  a  much  higher 
point  of  purity  and  perfection,  than  even  the  fcience  of  morals 
that  appeared  in  the  beft  productions  of  the  Pagan  fages,  totally 
unlike  what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and 
Cicero ;  and  as  much  may  be  faid  of  the  fcripture  doCtiines 
concerning  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being.’ 

He  proceeds  to  fhew  that  this  proportion,  advanced  by  the 
Author  of  the  View>  according  to  his  own  reprefentation  of 
the  Chriftian  fyftern^  is  not  true  ;  for  the  ‘  objeCt’  of  this  re¬ 
ligion,  which  is  to  prepare  us  by  a  fiate  of  probation  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  not  intirely  new ,  as  he  mains ains  :  nor 
are  the  doCtrines  of  the  gofpel ;  with  refpeCt  to  the  vanity 
(or  worthleffhefs ,  as  Mr.  j —  improperly  exprefies  it)  of  the 
world,  the  refurreCtion  of  the  dead,  the  laft  judgment,  and 
the  triumph  and  joy  of  the  righteous  at  and  after  this  period, 
in  fuch  a  fenfe  peculiar  to  the  gofpel  as  to  be  totally  diffimi- 
lar  to  every  thing  that  had  before  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man.  He  then  charges  the  ingenious  writer  with  an  error  in 
point  of  faCt,  where  he  afTerts,  that  no  other  religion  except 
the  Chriftian  6  has  reprefented  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  three  perfons  united  in  one  God  j5  and  with  another 
more  ftriking  miftake  in  point  of  reafoning,  when  he  affirms, 
c  that  lio  other  religion  has  attempted  to  reconcile  thofe  feem- 
Ingly  contradictory,  but  both  true  propofitions,  the  contingency 
cf  future  events  and  the  foreknowledge  of  Gody  or  the  free-will 
of  the  creature  with  the  overriding  grace  of  the  Creator After 
Ihewing  what  is  meant  by  the  proper  idea  of  reconciling  feem- 
ingly  repugnant  doCtrines,  he  maintains  that  the  facred  writ¬ 
ers  have  never  profefled  nor  attempted  to  reconcile  them.  6  If 
fuch  an  attempt  had  been  made,  it  would  have  been  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  would  have  faved  a  world  of  trouble,  wrangling, 
and  fubtilty  to  the  necejfttarian  metaphyficians,  from  Zeno  to 
Leibnitz,  and  to  the  Predeltinarian  divines,  from  St.  Auguftin 
to  Auguftus  Toplady.’ 

We  muft  pafs  over  our  Author’s  remarks  on  the  other  proofs 
which  Mr.  J —  has  introduced  to  prove  his  feconcl  propofition, 
and  prefent  our  Readers  with  his  account  of  the  exceptionable 
reprefentation  which  the  View  contains  of  the  perfonal  cha¬ 
racter  of  Chrift.  ‘You  alledge  that  this  character  is  neve 
and  extraordinary,  and  fo  indeed  it  is.  You  wave,  however. 
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the  proofs  of  this,  Reducible  from  the  fupernatural  birth,  the 
forty  days  faff,  the  various  miracles,  the  death  2nd  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  divine  Saviour,  which  are  the  chief  circumftanees, 
that  conftitute  the  new  and  extraordinary  in  his  character. 
Your  reafon  for  not  employing  thefe  proofs,  which  are  fo  much , 
nay,  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  purpofe,  is  6  becaufe  thefe  circum- 
ftanccs  will  (Jay  you)  have  but  little  efFedl  upon  the  minds  of 
unbelievers,  who,  if  they  believe  not  the  religion ,  will  give  no 
credit  to  the  relation  of  thefe  facts.*  You  think,  then,  that, 
at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  poflible  to  believe  this  religion  (i.  e. 
to  believe  its  divine  authority  and  origin  :)  prcvioufly  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  Chrift’s  miracles  and  refurredtion,  tho’  it  was  to  thefe  mi¬ 
racles  and  this  refu: re&ion  that  Chrift  bimfelf  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thingj  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  his  million1 — This  is  fingular  enough  : — -but  what  is 
ftill  much  more  fo,  is,  to  fee  you  attempting  to  prove  to  thefe 
people,  who  rejedf  the  miracles  and  refuriedtion  of  Chrift,  that 
his  character  was  new  and  extraordinary.  For,  when  you  have 
proved  this  to  Deifls,  what  then?  Will  this  lead  them  to  be~ 
lieve  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  religion,  when,  rejeding 
the  miracles  and  refurre£tion  of  its  Author,  they  can  only 
confider  him  as  an  enthufiaft,  or  an  impodor  ?  But  perhaps 
you  imagine,  that,  when  you  have  proved  the  character  of 
Chrift  to  be  new  and  extraordinary ,  this  will  engage  them  to 
believe  his  miracles.  This,  Sir,  would  be  really  trifling  with 
the  principles  of  evidence,  in  a  ftrange  manner.  You  cannot 
think  that  the  idea  of  Chrift’s  character,  as  new”  and  extraor¬ 
dinary,  is  more  adapted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  refurredlion, 
than  the  ocular  teftimony  of  five  hundred  witneftes  tranfmit- 
ted  in  the  annals  of  hiftory  : — You  cannot  think  that  it  is  a 
ftronger  proof  of  this  event  than  the  condudf,  zeal  and  intre¬ 
pidity  of  the  apoftles  (who  would  not  have  facrihced  all  the 
bleftings  of  this  life  and  the  hopes  of  another,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  caufe  of  a  dead  impoftor  who  had  cruelly  deceived 
them)  or  than  the  amazing  power  and  fuccefs  that  attended 
the  miniftry  of  thefe  apoftles  with  all  the  oppofition  and  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  world  fet  in  array  againft  them. 

But  after  all  —  when  you  come  to  prove  that  the  character  of 
Chrift  is  new  and  extraordinary ,  you  make-  ufe  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  of  a  moft  exceptionable  argument.  You  prove  it  by  af¬ 
firming  that  he  is  the  founder  of  a  religion  which  is  totally 
unconnected  with  all  human  policy  and  government ,  and  therefore, 
totally  unconducive  to  any  worldly  purpofe  whatever . — 4  If  you  had 
been  able  to  prove  this  pernicious  paradox,  you  would  almojl  have 
perfuaded  me  to  be  a  Deijl — But  here,  as  in  fome  other  places, 
you  forget  what  you  deligned  to  prove,  and  entertain  us  with 
many  good  things  which  we  don’t  deny-,  but  which  have  no 
relation  to  what  you  affirmed  and  were  to  proved 
Rev.  June,  1777.  G  g 
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Mr.  J —  adds  to  the  above  paradox,  6  that  God  built,  the 
world  upon  one  plan,  and  a  religion  for  it  on  another — that  he 
has  revealed  a  religion  which  net  only  contradicts  the  principal 
paffions  and  inclinations  that  he  has  implanted  in  our  Na¬ 
ture,  but  is  incompatible  with  the  whole  oeconomy  of  that  world 
in  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  place  us.*  Thefe  fenti- 
ments,  our  Author  obferves,  are  c  pernicious  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriflianity  in  the  very  higheft  degree  And  to  prove  the 
falffiood  of  them,  he  (hews  at  large,  c  that  the  true  ends  of 
civil  government  are  bed;  promoted,  nay,  can  only  be  accom- 
piiftied  by  the  fpirit  and  influence  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
and  that  this  religion  neither  contradicts  the  natural  paflions 
and  inclinations  that  God  has  implanted  in  us,  nor  prohibits 
the  purfuit  and  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of 
human  life.’  After  a  long  detail  of  juft  reafoning  on  thefe 
particulars,  and  diffidently  evincing  the  beneficial  influence  of 
religion  on  the  prelent  condition  of  mankind,  he  adds,  c  you 
fee,  Sir,  that  I  am  not  afhamed  to  profefs  myfelf  one  of  thofe 
whom  you  call,  with  a  fneer,  the  good  managers,  who  chufe 
to  take  a  little  of  this  world  in  their  way  to  heaven.  This  I 
am,  from  principle  $  for  in  fi<5t  I  have  little  of  the  world  to 
take  ;  1  am  neither  a  lord  of  the  board  of  trade,  nor  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament,  nor  a  man  of  fortune  !  and  therefore  when 
I  fay,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  Chriftian  to  be  concerned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  enjoy  its  advantages,  I  fpeak  dij - 
interejiedly  ;  nay,  I  defend  your  practice  againft  your  princi¬ 
ples.  And  it  is  the  eafieft  talk  1  ever  undertook.’  He  then 
proceeds  to  explain  fome  feripture-texts  which  Mr.  J —  has 
mifinterpreted  and  milapplied,  ‘  when  St.  John  faid,  Love  not 
the  world.  See.  i  John  ii.  15.  he  faid  fomething  very  empha¬ 
tic.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  vow  you  made  by  your  god-fathers 
atyourbaptifm,  to  renounce  the  world ,  the  devil ,  and  the  flejhty 
you  don’t,  however,  fuppofe,  that  a  man  is  obliged,  by  this 
vow,  to  live  in  the  world,  as  if  he  were  out  of  it — to  refufe  a 
commiffion  of  the  peace,  a  feat  in  parliament,  a  penfion,  or  a 
peerage, — to  throw  his  Guidos  into  the  fire,  or  to  break  his 
ftatues,  like  an  Jconoclaft;  to  (hut  his  heart  to  the  tender 
connexions*,  and  to  the  amiable  charities  of  human  nature.  It 
was  not  certainly  this  monadic  frenzy  that  St.  John  had  in 
view  ;  nor  did  he  mean  that  we  fhould  extinguifh  every  elegant 
tafle,  and  every  natural  paffion. — ’ 

Our  Author’s  fifth  Letter  is  employed  in  examining  fome  of 
the  examples  and  arguments  introduced  by  Mr.  J —  for  il- 
luftrating  and  eftablifhing  his  third  propofition  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  refuting  his  notions  of  valour,  patriotifm  and  friend¬ 
ship,  as  fictitious  virtues  in  CQnfequence  of  which  he  difcards 
them  from  the  clafs  of  excellencies,  allowed  or  required  by 
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Ch  riftianity.  In  contrafting  the  acknowledged  and  boafted 
virtues  of  the  heathens  with  thofe  which  Chriftianity  infpires 
and  recommends,  Mr.,J —  has  betrayed  himfelf  into'feveral 
grofs  errors  and  mifreprefentations  :  he  has  needlefily  and  ab- 
furdly  derogated  from  pagan  virtue,  when  he  fays,  c  that  the 
mod  celebrated  virtues  of  the  pagans  are  more  oppofite  to  the 
fpirit,  and  more  inconfiftent  with  the  end  of  Chriftian  mora¬ 
lity,  than  even  their  moft  infamous  vices  ;  and  that  a  Brutus 
and  a  Cato  leave  the  world  more  unqualified  for,  and  more 
inadmiffible  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  a  Meffhlina  or 
an  Heliogabalus ,  with  ail  their  profligacy  about  them.’  6  This, 
fays  our  Author,  is  fueh  a  paradox  as  I  don’t  remember  to 
have  met  with  elfewhere.  Brutus  (fay  you)  murdered  the  op- 
prdTor  of  his  country  ;  you  ought  to  have  faid  killed,  until 
the  murder  had  been  proved  :  I  don’t  deny  that  it  was  a  fort 
of  murder.  However,  if  murder  (in  the  ufual  acceptation  of 
that  word)  is  then  only  committed,  when  a  man  takes  away 
the  life  of  his  fellow- creature,  from  the  impulie  of  cruelty, 
perfonal  interefl:  or  lawlefs  refentment,  the  action  of  Brutus, 
which  was,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  a  public  nature ,  in 
its  motive  and  object,  feems  rather  to  deferve  the  name  of  ho¬ 
micide,  committed  through  political  fanaticifm — a  pernicious 
paffion,  indeed,  which  is  always-  fubverfive  of  civil  order, 
though  it  does  not  always  denote  bad  intention.  Political 
fanaticifm  is  the  lource  of  anarchy,  as  political  fuperftition  is 
the  fupport  of  tyranny.  If,  however,  in  the  a<flion  of  Bru¬ 
tus,  a  zeal  for  the  republic  was  the  predominant  motive, 
whatever  chaflifement  his  homicide  might  have  deferved  from 
the  civil  magiftrate,  it  could  not  pafs  for  murder  in  the  eye 
of  the  all  feeing  Judge  ;  much  lefs  ought  you  to  have  founded 
upon  it  a  companion  between  his  moral  chara&er,  and  thofe 
of  a  Heliogabalus  and  a  MelTalina  to  his  difadvantage.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  private  charadler  of  Brutus  was  mild 
and  amiable;  and  it  is  pretended,  that,  by  the  particular  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Roman  government,  his  killing  Cas.far  was  a 
flep  fufceptible  of  defence.  This,  indeed,  I  don't  affirm  ; 
it  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  point  has  been  difputed  ; 
but  no  difpute  can  arife  about  the  incapacity  of  a  MelTalina, 
or  of  an  Heliogabalus,  to  approach  an  abode  where  purity  of 
heart  and  fanHity  reign,  efpecially  if  they  pretended  to  enter 
there  with  all  their  profligacy  about  them. 

For  vice,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  linked. 

Would  fate  itfelf  on  a  celeflial  bed. 

And  prey  on  garbage/  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet. 

Dr.  M —  clofes  his  Review  of  Mr.  J — ’s  three  propofitions 
with  the  following  genera!  obfervations.  ‘  *1  Hus,  Sir,  1  have, 
gone  through  your  three  propofitions,  with  alternate  feelings 
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of  pleafure  and  pain,  arifing  from  the  fingular  mixture  of  piety 
/wit,  error,  wifdom,  and  paradox,  that  they  exhibit  to  an  at¬ 
tentive  obferver.  There  is  a  glare  in  the  whole,  that  may 
dazzle  the  unwary;  and  this  effedt  it  hath  produced  on  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  readers;  if  I  have  not  been  greatly  misinformed. 
And  it  is  furely  to  be  lamented,  that,  after  having  faid,  in 
one  moment,  the  moft  excellent  things  in  defence  of  Chri¬ 
ftianity,  and  that  alfo  in  the  moft  elegant,  original,  and  af- 
fedting  manner,  you  throw  out,  in  another,  the  ftrangeft  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  Spirit  and  genius  of  that  divine  religion.’ 

In  his  critique  on  Mr.  J — ’s  replies  to  the  objedtions  of 
Deifts,  Dr.  M —  obferves,  that  his  6  manner  of  anfwering  the 
objedtions  of  unbelievers  will  often  tend  to  multiply  the  ca¬ 
vils  which  deifm  draws  from  incidental  objedts,  and  thus  per¬ 
plex  the  feeble  minds  of  well-meaning  Chriftians.’ 

In  proof  of  the  neceftity  of  Chriftianity,  Mr.  J —  refers  to 
the  ‘  ftate  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  who  are  placed  on  the 
very  loweft  line  in  the  Scale  of  humanity,’  whereas,  fays  our 
Author,  *  you  ought  to  have  begun  with  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome,  the  feats  of  learning  and  arts.’  You  fay,  indeed, 
‘  that  human  reafon  in  its  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation,  among 
the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  never  able  to  form 
a  religion  comparable  to  Chriftianity;’  but  this  is  faying  the 
thing  very  feebly  : — it  is  only  (hewing  a  Small  part  of  the  truth  : 
it  is  palling  rapidly  over  the  moft  glaring  facts,  that  (hew, 
with  a  blaze  of  evidence,  the  ineftimable  advantages  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  You  ought  to  have  (hewn  that  the  pro- 
grefs  of  religious  and  moral  knowledge,  in  thefe  nations,  bore 
no  fort  of  proportion  to  their  improvements  in  civilization,  li¬ 
terature,  eloquence,  and  the  ufeful  and  elegant  arts  of  life  : 
— So  far  from  it,  that  the  faireft  afpedts  of  human  Science  were 
degraded  by  a  motley  mixture  of  the  moft  difgufting  forms  of 
idolatry  and  fuperftition.  You  ought  to  have  (lie wn  them  al¬ 
tars  raifed  to  the  unknown  God,  ftatues  regarded  as  endued 
with  divine  power,  religious  Services  confecrated  to  vices  in 
that  very  city,  where  Socrates  taught  philofophy,  where  Plato 
and  Xenophon  difplayed  the  treafures  of  their  mafter’s  wif¬ 
dom,  where  Sophocles  and  Euripides  compofed  their  tragedies, 
and  where  Phidias  made  the  marble  breathe  life,  character,  and 
beauty  in  their  moft  Sublime  and  graceful  forms.’ — - 

Mr.  J— ,  in  reply  to  thofe  who  urge  errors  and  contra¬ 
dictions  in  derogation  from  the  credibility  ol  the  Scripture 
hiftory,  maintains,  1  that  the  truth  of  a  revelation  is  not  af- 
fedted  by  the  fallibility  of  thofe  who  wrote  its  hiftory.  ‘But 
th  is  ailcrtion,  fays  Dr.  M — ,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  principle  :  its  truth  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fallibility 
in  the  hiftorian,  and  upon  the  objects  to  which  it  extends : 
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becaufe,  however  true  a  revelation  may  be  in  itfelf,  i.  e.  with 
refpedl  to  the  perfons  who  have  immediately  received  it,  it  can¬ 
not  be  truet  with  refpedl  to  you  and  me,  or  in  other  words, 
we  cannot  be  perfuaded  of  its  truth,  but  by  our  convi&ion  of 
the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  thofe  who  relate  it;  and  this  ac¬ 
curacy  cannot  be  fully  afcertained,  but  by  fuch  a  fuperintend- 
ant  infpiration,  at  lead:,  as  Secures  the  hiftorian  again#  all  ef- 
fential  error.”  Mr.  J —  makes  other  very  unwarrantable  concef- 
ftons  which  our  Author  has  Sufficiently  expofed. 

His  reply  to  another  objection,  founded  in  the  incredibility 
of  Some  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  4  ftrikes  at  the  foundation 
of  all  evidence  whatever/  The  doctrines  which  he  Specifies  are 
thofe  of  the  Trinity  and  atonement  for  fin  by  the  Sufferings  of 
Chrift;  and  of  thefe,  allowing  them  in  the  vulgar  acceptation 
to  be  Scripture  truths,  he  fays,  that  4  the  one  contradicts  all 
the  principles  of  human  reafon,  and  the  other  all  our  ideas  of 
divine  juftice/  Upon  which  Dr.  M —  remarks,  that,  ‘it  is  as 
impoffible  for  us  to  believe  them’  (on  his  fuppofition)  4  in 
our  character  of  reafonable  beings,  as  it  is  to  believe,  that 
twice  two  makes  five,  or  that  an  adlion  may  be  juft  and  un¬ 
juft  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  circumftances ;  for  every 
propofition,  that  evidently  contradicts  the  principles  of  reafon,  is 
equivalent  to  the  two  now  mentioned/ 

As  the  caufe  of  rational  Chriftianity  has  Suffered  more  from 
the  miftakes  and  undefigned  misrepresentations  of  its  friends 
than  from  the  utmoft  powers  of  the  criticifm  or  calumny  of 
its  avowed  adverfaries,  thefe  letters  cannot  fail  of  being  accept¬ 
able  to  the  public.  Mr.  J — 's  book,  however  laudable  the 
defign  with  which  it  was  written,  may,  without  a  feafonable 
antidote  of  this  kind,  miflead  the  unwary  reader,  propagate 
erroneous  and  difhonourable  notions  of  the  doiftrines  and  Spi¬ 
rit  and  evidence  of  Chriftianity  and  ultimately  differve  the  caufe 
which  it  was  intended  to  promote.  Confidering  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  fubjedf  and  the  character  of  the  writer,  whofe  work 
has  now  paffed  under  review ,  our  Readers  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  particular  attention  we  have  paid  to  it,  and  the 
length  of  the  extra£cs  which  it  has  afforded. 

Art.  VIII.  Rowley's  Poems ,  concluded. 

THE  exterior  evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
Poems  (fee  our  Reviews  of  April  and  May)  refts  chiefly 
on  the  following  circumftances  : 

The  exigence  of  Rowley  is  determined  by  Mr.  Catcott’s  tef*> 
timonies,  beyond  all  difpute. 

That  he  was  an  author  is  equally  evident,  and  that  he  was  a 
poet,  there  are  competent  proofs. 

‘  G  g  3  The 
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The  MSS.  were  brought  to  light  in  the  year  1748,  given  up 
to  Chatterton’s  father,  a  fchoolmafler,  to  make  covers  for  his 
boys  copy-books.  T  his  man,  it  feems,  had  a  turn  for  poetry* 
Of  courle,  he  laved,  from  the  mere  piety  of  his  tafte,  fuch  mat- 
ters  as  he  found  cf  that  kind. 

The  father  dies,  and  the  fon  (at  an  age  when  he  could  not 
entertain  even  the  idea  of  fabrication)  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
meeting  with  Mr.  Catcott,  gives  him  readily,  and  without  re¬ 
ward,  the  Briftow  Tragedy,  Rowley’s  epitaph  on  Mr.  Ca- 
nynge’s  grandfather,  and  one  or  two  other  little  pieces. 

At  the  lame  time  Mr.  Catcott  ‘  well  recollects’  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  moft  of  the  poems,  fome  of  them  large  ones,  which 
have  fince  appeared,  as  being  then  in  his  pofieftion. 

The  indiftindt  manner  of  writing  the  verfes  on  the  parch¬ 
ments,  running  in  the  ordinary  way  of  profe,  was  peculiar  to 
that  age,  and  the  MSS.  produced  by  Chatterton  were  in  the 
fame  form.  Thefe  are  ftrong  teftimonies,  and  fuch  as  it  is 
not  eafy  to  invalidate.  For  what  fhould  induce,  nay  what 
Should  enable  a  boy  of  fifteen,  ignorant  of  every  language  but 
his  own,  to  write  long  poems  in  an  obfolete  ftyle,  which, 
though  in  poor  circumftances,  he  readily  gave  away?  And 
could  he,  at  the  fame  time,  have  preconceived  the  plans  of  the 
Interlude  of  the  Tournament,  the  Battle  of  Haftings,  &c. 
which  he  announced  to  Mr.  Catcott  on  his  firfl  application? 

That  he  was  an  adventurer,  that  he  became  an  hackney-writer, 
that  he  had  fancy  and  invention,  that  he  had  necefiities  with¬ 
out  principles  to  (land  in  their  way,  are  circumftances,  indeed, 

of  no  ptomiling  afpeCt  towards  the  originality  of  our  Poems. _ 

But  thefe  mull  all  lofe  their  force  ;  for  they  are  all  of  difeovery 
fubfequent  to  Chatterton’s  communicating  the  MSS.  to  Mr. 
Catcott  and  Mr.  Bamtt.  The  charity- fchool  boy  of  Briftol, 
when  enrolled  in  the  regifter  of  Grubftreet,  would  become  a 
different  being.  Of  the  papers  which,  in  his  former  fituation, 
he  had  readily  given  away ,  he  would  begin  to  find  the  value. 
He  would  think  of  muftering  and  enlarging  his  colledfion,  and 
probably  have  recourfe  to  expedients,  as  Swift  fays, 

4  To  fweli  the  volume’s  price  a  (hilling. ’ 

Here,  we  apprehend,  lies  the  true  Hate  of  the  matter. 

And  now  for  the  internal  evidence.  If  our  Readers  will  be 
pleafed  to  turn  to  the  Review  for  April,  they  will  find  fome 
extradls  from  thefe  Poems,  in  which  are  feveral  verfes,  and  one 
entire  fevg ,  in  Italics.  What  is  fo  printed  we  conclude  to 
the  manufacture  of  Chatterton. 

The  following  ftanza  is  in  the  Songe  to  Mila: 

Oh  thou,  whereer  (thie  JBones  att  rede) 

Thyc  fpryte  to  haunte  delyghtefti  befte. 
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Whether  upponne  the  bloud  embrewedd  pleyne, 

Orr  vvhare  thou  kennft  from  farre 
The  dyfmall  crye  of  war  re, 

Orr  feeft  fomme  mountayne  made  of  corfe  of  fie yne. 

Thofe  who  can  fuppofe  that  this  ftanza  was  written  in  the 
fifteenth  century  muft  be  very  little  acquainted  with  the  ftyle 
and  manners  of  our  poetry  in  that  period.  Only  change  the 
orthography  and  it  is  perfectly  modern  : 

O  thou,  where’er  (thy  bones  at  reft) 

Thy  fprite  to  haunt  delighteth  beft. 

Whether  upon  the  blood  embrued  plain. 

Or  where  thou  ken’ft  from  far 
The  difmal  cry  of  war. 

Or  feeft  fonie  mountain  made  of  corpfe  of  ftain. 

Compare  this  with  the  odes  of  Gray  and  Collins,  and  the 
marks  of  imitation  will  be  fufficiently  evident.  But  then  there 
are  other  paffages  in  the  fame  Poem  that  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  originality. 

We  fhall  lay  before  our  Readers  a  fhort  extra&  from  the 
Battle  of  Haflings  : 

And  now  an  arrowe  from  a  bowe  unwote 
Into  Erie  Cuthbert’s  harte  cftfoons  dyd  flee  ; 

Who  dying  fayd ;  ah  me  !  how  hard  my  lote  ! 

Now  flayne,  mayhap,  of  one  of  lowe  degree. 

So  have  I  feen  a  leafie  elm  of  yore 

Have  been  the  pride  and  glorie  cf  the  pleine; 

But  when  the  fpendyng  landlord  is  growne  poore. 

It  falls  beneathe  the  axe  of  fome  rude  fweine; 

And  like  the  oke,  the  fovran  of  the  woode, 

Its  fallen  boddie  tells  you  how  it  ltoode. 

When  Edehvard  perceevd  Erie  Cuthbert  die. 

On  Hubert  ftrongeft  of  the  Normanne  crewe. 

As  wolfs  when  hungred  on  the  cattel  flie. 

So  Edelward  amaine  upon  him  flewe. 

With  thilk  a  force  he  hyt  hym  to  the  grounde ; 

And  was  demafing  howe  to  take  his  life. 

When  he  behynde  received  a  ghaftlie  wounde 
Gyven  by  deTorcie,  with  a  itabbyng  knyfe; 

Bafe  trecherous  Normannes,  if  fuch  aftes  you  doe, 

The  conquer'd  maie  claime  viclorie  of  you. 

The  Erlie  felt  deTorcie’s  trecherous  knyfe 
Han  made  his  crymfon  bloude  and  fpirits  floe; 

And  knowlachyng  he  foon  muft  quyt  this  lyfe, 

Refolved  Hubert  lhould  too  with  hym  goe. 

He  held  hys  truftie  fwerd  againft  his  brefte, 

And  down  he  fell,  and  peerc’d  him  to  the  harte ; 

And  both  together  then  did  take  their  relte, 

Their  foules  from  corpfes  unaknell’d  depart  ; 

And  both  together  foughte  the  unknown  {hore. 

Where  we  lhall  goe,  where  manie’s  gon  before. 

G  g  4  Kynge 
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Kynge  Harolde  Torcic's  trechery  dyd  fpie, 

And  hie  alofe  his  temper’d  fweid  dyd  welde. 

Cut  offe  his  arme,  and  made  the  bloude  to  die, 

H  s  proof  Heel  armoure  did  him  littel  fheelde; 

And  not  contente,  he  fplete  his  heae  in  twaine. 

And  down  he  tumbled  on  the  bloudie  grounde  ; 

Mean  while  the  other  erlies  on  the  playne 
Gave  and  received  manie  a  bloudie  wounde. 

Such  as  the  arts  in  warre  ban  learnt  with  care. 

But  manie  knyghtes  were  women  in  men’s  geer. 

Herrewald,  borne  on  Sarim’s  fpreddyng  plaine. 

Where  Thor’s  fam’d  temple  manie  ages  ltoode  ; 

Where  Druids,  auncient  preefts,  did  ryghtes  ordaine. 

And  in  the  middle  fhed  the  vidtyms  bloude  ; 

Where  auncient  Barai  dyd  their  verfes  fynge 
Of  Caefar  conquer'd,  and  his  mighty  hofte. 

And  how  old  Tynyan,  necromancing  kynge, 

Wreck’d  all  hys  lhyppyng  on  the  Brittifh  coade. 

And  made  hym  in  his  tatter’d  barks  to  Hi, 

’Till  Tynyan’s  dethe  and  opportunity. 

To  make  it  more  renomed  than  before, 

(T,  tho  a  Saxon,  yet  the  truthe  will  telle) 

The  Saxonnes  Heynd  the  place  vvyth  Brittifh  gore, 

Where  nete  bet  bloud  of  facrifices  felle. 

Tho’  Chryitians,  fly  lie  they  thoghte  mouch  of  the  pile* 
And  here  theie  mett when  caufes  dyd  it  neede ; 

’Twas  here  the  auncient  Eiders  of  the  I fie 
Dyd  by  the  trecherie  of  Hengifl  bleede  : 

O  Hengifl!  han  thy  caufe  bin  good  and  true, 

Thou  wouldft  fuch  murdrous  ads  as  thefe  efehew. 

The  erlie  was  a  manne  of  hie  degree, 

And  han  that  dale  full  manie  Normannes  Heine; 

Three  Norman  Champyons  of  hie  degree 
He  lefte  to.fmoke  upon  the  bloudie  pleine  : 

The  Sier  Fitzbotevilleine  did  then  advaunce. 

And  with  his  bovve  he  fmote  the  erlies  hede ; 

,  Who  eftfoons  gored  hym  with  his  tylting  launce. 

And  at  his  horfes  fee:  he  tumbled  dede : 

His  partyng  fpirit  hovered  o’er  the  floude 
Of  foddayne  roufhynge  mouche  lov’d  pourple  bloude. 

De  Viponte  then,  a  fquier  of  low  degree. 

Am  arrowe  drevve  with  all  his  myghte  ameine ; 

The  arrowe  graz’d  upon  the  erlies  knee, 

A  punie  wounde,  that  caufd  but  little  peine. 

So  have  I  feene  a  Dolchead  place  a  Hone, 

Enthoghte  to  Haie  a  driving  rivers  courfe ; 

But  better  han  it  bin  to  let:  alone. 

It  onlie  drives  it  on  with  mickle  force; 

The  earlie,  wounded  by  fo  bafe  a  hynde, 

Rays’d  furyous  doyngs  in  his  noble  mynde. 

There 
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There  is  no  doubt  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  originality 
of  this.  It  wears  the  genuine,  fimple,  ftrong-woven  garb  of 
antiquity,  and  could  not  be  the  produ&ion  of  a  modern  pen. 

6  Their  fouls  from  corpfes  unaknelV d  depart,’ 
determines  a  word  of  Shakefpeare’s,  about  which  there  has  been 
much  puzzling  criticifm, 

‘  Unhoufel’d,  unanointed,  unanneaVd .’ 

TJnknelicl ,  undoubtedly.  The  foul’s  departure  unannounced 
by  the  lound  of  the  bell,  which  was  to  give  notice  to  the 
people  to  pray  for  its  fafe  paflage. 

There  is  another  expreflion  of  the  fame  poet’s, 

<  Th’  unra  veil’d  lleeve  of  Time.’ 

Something  like  which  we  find  in  Rowley  : 

So  have  I  feen  a  rocke  o’er  others  hange. 

Who,  itronglie  plac’d,  laughde  at  his  flippry  Hate, 

But  when  he  falls  with  heaven  peercing  bange 
That  he  the  fteeve  unravels  all  their  fate. 

This  alludes  to  a  kind  of  knitted  doublet  anciently  in  ufe,  the 
texture  of  which  terminating  with  the  fleeve,  when  that  was 
broke,  the  whole  would  ravel  ofF. 

Without  further  quotations,  or  extending  this  Article  to  a 
greater  length,  though  tempted  fo  to  do  by  many  curious  cir- 
cumflances,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  that  thefe  Poems 
are  the  original  productions  of  Rowley,  with  many  alterations 
and  interpolations  by  Chatterton. 


Art.  IX.  The  Hijlory  of  America.  By  William  Robertfon,  D.  D. 
Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Hiftoriographer  to 
his  Majelty  for  Scotland.  2  Vols.  4to.  il.  16  s.  Boards. 
Cadell.  1777. 


FROM  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  date  the  molt 
fplendid  era  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  times.  Difcoveries 
were  then  made,  the  influence  of  which  defcended  to  pofterity, 
and  events  happened  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fpirit 
of  nations.  At  that  period  the  powers  of  Europe  aflumed  their 
political  exiftence  ;  arranged  themfelves  in  ftations  which  they 
itill  continue  to  hold,  and  adopted  the  maxims  of  conduCt  by 
which  their  councils  are  flili  governed.  Internal  improve¬ 
ments  kept  pace  with  external  advantages,  and  riling  from 
the  ruins  of  antiquity,  literature  and  the  arts  began  to  appear. 
The  invention  of  printing  forwarded  the  revival  of  letters,  by 
facilitating  the  fiudy  of  the  ancients.  The  reformation  in  re¬ 
ligion  fet  on  foot  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which,  extending  itfelf  to 
every  thing,  laid  the  foundation  of  future  fcience.  From  the 
{lumber  of  ages  the  human  genius  at  lafl:  awoke,  and,  after  a 
paufe  of  many  centuries,  men  began  to  think.  To  crown  this 
brilliant  period,  an  hardy  and  adventurous  bailor  wrought  a  new 
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fcene  of  wonders.  Conduced  by  the  enthufiafm  of  genius, 
and  aflifted  with  the  light  of  philofophy,  Columbus  made  the 
boldeft  of  human  efforts ;  and  venturing  where  man  had  never 
ventured,  upon  the  unknown  interminable  ocean,  he  extended 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  difcovered  another  hemifphere, 
and  added,  as  it  were,  a  new  continent  to  the  globe. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  in  every  refpe£fc 
a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth  changed  its  appear¬ 
ance.  The  plants,  and  trees,  and  animals,  were  ftrange ;  and 
nature  Teemed  no  longer  the  fame.  A  continent  opened  that 
appeared  to  have  come  recently  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
and  which  fhewed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  on  a  grander 
fcale,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence,  than 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe ;  but  the  animal  tribes  in  a 
Hate  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degenerated  in  kind,  im¬ 
perfect,  and  unfinifhed.  The  human  fpecies  in  the  earlieft 
ftage  of  its  progrefs,  vaft  and  numerous  nations,  in  the  moft 
rude  form  of  the  favage  ftate  which  philofophers  have  con¬ 
templated,  two  great  empires  in  the  loweft  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  any  records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  pre- 
fent  to  the  philofophic  eye  the  moft  fruitful  fubjeCt  of  fpecula- 
tion  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  hiftory. 

The  difcovery  of  the  New  World  is  not  only  a  curious 
fpeCtacle  to  the  philofopher,  but  by  the  change  which  it  ef¬ 
fected,  an  interefting  event  to  the  human  race.  When  Co¬ 
lumbus  fet  fail  for  unknown  lands,  he  little  expe&ed  or  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  fyftem  of  human 
affairs,  and  to  form  the  deftiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come. 
The  character  of  modern  times,  fo  very  different  from  thofe  of 
antiquity;  the  fpirit  of  commerce  which  aCts  every  where  and 
moves  the  world ;  the  civilization  or  corruption  carried  along 
with  it ;  the  ftrain  of  our  virtues  and  of  our  vices ;  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  talents  and  powers,  the  ideas,  the  manners  of  na¬ 
tions,  all  derive  their  origin  from  the  intercourfe  of  Europe  with 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

The  importance  and  celebrity  of  the  fubjeCI,  have,  of  late, 
attra&ed  the  attention  of  philofophers  and  hiftorians.  Views 
and  fketches  of  the  new  world  have  been  given  by  able  writers, 
and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  ftory,  have  been  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But  hitherto  no  author  has 
beftowed  the  mature  and  profound  inveftigation  which  fuch  a 
fubjeCt  required,  or  has  finifhed  upon  a  regular  plan,  that 
complete  narration  and  perfeCt  whole,  which  it  is  the  province 
of  the  hiftorian  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity. 

That  rage  of  theory,  and  pafiion  for  fyftem,  which  is  the 
difeafe  of  modern  philofophy,  has  infeCted  almoft  all  the  wri¬ 
tings  on  this  fubjeCt.  Authors  have  delivered  themfelves  up  to 
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their  imagination,  when  they  fhould  have  exercifed  their  judg¬ 
ment,  wild  {peculation  has  occupied  the  place  of  fober  fcience, 
and  the  colours  of  poetry  have  dazzled  where  the  light  of  phi— 
lofophy  fhould  have  (hone.  On  thefe  accounts  we  reckon  it 
fortunate  for  the  Republic  of  Letters  that  a  fubjeeft  of  fo  much 
luftre  and  importance  fhould,  for  thefe  feveral  years,  have  en- 
g  rolled  the  Rudies  of  Dr*  Robertfon,  whofe  induftry  to  invefti- 
gate  hiftorical  truth,  whofe  accuracy  to  examine  particulars, 
and  whofe  comprehenfion  of  mind  to  form  decifions  and  judg¬ 
ments,  have,  on  former  occafions,  been  rewarded,  with  an  high 
degree  of  public  gratitude  and  applaufe. 

The  hiftory  of  America  is  divided  into  eight  books.  In  the 
fir  ft  book  the  Author  delineates  the  progrefs  of  navigation 
among  the  ancients,  the  Egyptians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Jews, 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  as  prepara¬ 
tory  to  thofe  of  the  moderns,  and  deferibes  its  revival  among 
them,  favoured  by  their  romantic  expeditions  to  Afia,  and  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  invention  of  the  Mariners  Compafs. 

In  the  fecond  book  he  relates  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  the 
difeovery  of  the  new  world,  and  the  fettlement  of  the  firftSpa- 
nifh  colony  in  Hifpaniola. 

The  third  book  contains  an  account  of  new  difeoveries  and 
fettlements,  various  meafures  for  the  treatment  of  the  Indians, 
and  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Mexico. 

In  the  fourth  the  Author  gives  us  a  defeription  of  America 
when  nrft  difeovered,  and  a  phiiofophical  inquiry  into  the  man¬ 
ners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants. 

The  fifth  book  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  New 
Spain,  by  Cortes  5  and  the  fixth  contains  the  conqueft  of  Peru 
by  Pizarro. 

Jn  the  feventh  book  Dr.  Robertfon  takes  a  view  of  the  infti- 
tutions  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the  only 
civilized  ftates  in  America,  and  draws  a  comparifon  between 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

In  the  eighth  book,  not  the  leaft  curious  and  interefting  of 

o  o 

his  work,  he  deferibes  the  Spanifh  fyftem  of  colonization,  and 
gives  us  the  interior  government  and  prefent  ftate  of  Spanifh 
America. 

From  this  fhort  account  the  Reader  will  obferve,  not  only 
the  unity  but  alfo  the  comprehenfive  range  and  beautiful  grada¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  which  the  Author  has  purfued. 

As  Dr.  Robertfon,  on  many  occafions,  departs  from  former 
hiftorians,  and  places  characters  and  events  in  a  new  light,  he 
acquaints  us  with  the  fources  from  which  he  derived  his  intel¬ 
ligence.  The  fame  of  his  former  writings  facilitated  the  fuc- 
cefs  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  refearch  $  and  his  name, 

well 
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well  known  in  Europe,  procured  him  federal  manufcripts  froin 
Spain,  and  induced  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Peterfhurgh 
to  intered  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  letters. 

From  feveral  perfons  who  had  refided  in  mod:  of  theSpanilh 
colonies,  he  received  anfwers  to  a  fet  of  queries  which  he  tran- 
fmitted  to  them  concerning  the  cudoms  and  policy  of  the  native 
Americans,  and  the  nature  of  the  feveral  inflitutions  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements.  He  applied  for  information  toother  quar¬ 
ters,  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  Minifter  from  Portugal  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  feveral  years 
at  Matagrofla,  a  fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  in  the  interior 
part  of  Brazil,  where*  the  Indians  are  numerous,  and  their  ori¬ 
ginal  manners  little  altered  by  any  intercourfe  with  Europeans, 
fent  very  full  anfwers  to  his  queries,  concerning  the  character 
and  inftitutions  of  the  natives  of  America. 

1V3.  Suard,  the  tranflator  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.  into  French,  procured  him  anfwers  to  the  fame 
queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  Indians  both  of  North  2nd  South  America;  and 
from  M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  refided  fifteen  years  among  In¬ 
dians  in  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne,  which  anfwers 
M.  de  la  Condamine  examined  and  enlarged  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

His  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America. 
Governor  Hutchinfon  recommended  the  confideration  of  his 
queries  to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  Proteflant  mif- 
Fonaries  employed  among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Natipns, 
From  the  valuable  nautical  library,  collected  by  Alexander  Dal- 
rymple,  Elq;  he  received  fome  very  rare  books,  particularly 
two  large  volumes  of  memorials,  partly  manufeript,  partly  in 
print,  which  were  prefented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the 
reigns  of  Philip  III.  and  Ph.lip  IV.  and  which  contain  many 
curious  particulars  with  refpedt  to  the  interior  Rate  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies,  and  the  various  fchemes  for  their  improvement. 

He  hath  publiflied  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanifh  books  and  ma¬ 
nufcripts  which  he  hath  confulted  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
confiding  of  twelve  pages  in  quarto.  To  fome  this  may  feem 
the' effect  of  oftentation,  but  to  us  it  appears  highly  laudable, 
as  we  deem  it  the  firft  obje£I  of  an  hiftorian  to  authenticate 
what  he  relates.  If  certainty  is  any  where  to  be  fought  after, 
it  is  in  hiflorical  refearches.  Even  at  this  diftance  of  time  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  point  out  defers  with  regard  to 
infoVmaiion  in  the  hidorians  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  defeats  not 
owing  to  their  want  of  candour  or  veracity,  but  to  their  want 
of  inquiry  and  attention.  Religious  and  political  prejudices 
blinded  the  hidorians  of  the  pad  age.  Extravagant  theory  has, 
9  in 
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in  Tome  meafurc,  perverted  thofe  of  the  prefent  ;  at  laft  hiftory 
ceafes  to  be  a  fable  ;  truth  begins  to  appear,  and  we  rejoice  ac 
every  effort  to  eftablifh  or  continue  her  reign. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  {hall  extrad  the  defeription. 
of  America  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book. 

‘  When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  firft  circumftance 
that  ftrikes  us  is  its  immenfe  extent.  It  was  not  a  imaJl  portion  of 
the  earth,  fo  inconfiaerable  that  it  might  have  efcaped  the  obferva- 
tion  or  refearch  of  former  ages,  which  Columbus  difeovered.  He 
made  known  a  new  hemifphere,  of  greater  extent  than  either  Europe, 
or  Afia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divifions  of  the  ancient  conti¬ 
nent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimenfions  to  a  third  part  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

‘  America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its 
pofition.  It  ftretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high 
fouthern  latitude,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  fartheft 
extremity  of  the  old  continent  on  that  fide  of  the  line.  A  country 
of  fuch  extent  paffes  through  all  the  climates  capable  of  becoming 
the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yielding  the  various  produ&icns 
peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the  earth, 

1  Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  it  prefents  to  view  is  mod  apt  to  {trike  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
ferver.  Nature  feems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  with  a 
bolder  hand,  and  to  have  difiinguifhed  the  features  of  this  country 
by  a  peculiar  magnificence.  The  mountains  of  America  are  much 
fuperior  in  height  to  thofe  in  the  other  divifions  of  the  globe.  Even 
the  plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  bafe  of  the  Andes, 
is  elevated  farther  above  the  fea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This 
fiupendous  ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  extent  than 
elevation,  rifes  in  different  places  more  than  one- third  above  the 
Pike  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheft  land  in  the  ancient  hemifphere.  The 
Andes  may  literally  be  faid  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  clouds;  the 
florms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder  burfis  below  their  fummiis,  which, 
though  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  everlafling  fnows. 

«  From  thofe  lofty  mountains  defeend  rivers  proportionally  large, 
with  which  the  flreams  in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared,  either  for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vafi:  body  of  water  which 
they  roll  towards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata, 
in  South  America,  the  Mifiifippi  and  St.  Laurence,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  flow  in  fuch  fpacious  channels,  that,  long  before  they  feel  the 
influence  of  the  tide,  they  referable  arms  of  the  fea  rather  than  rivers 
of  f:  efli  water. 

‘  The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lefs  confpicuous  for  gran¬ 
deur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North 
America.  They  may  properly  be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water  ; 
and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of 
larger  circuit  than  the  greatefi:  lake  of  the  ancient  continent. - 

*  But  what  moft  difiinguifnes  America  from  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its  climate,  and  the  different 

laws 
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laws  to  which  it  is  fubjedl  with  refpeft  to  the  diftribution  of  heat  and 
cold.  We  cannot  determine  precisely  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any* 
part  of  the  globe,  merely  by  meafuring  its  diftance  from  the  equator. 
The  climate  of  a  country  is  afte&ed,  in  fome  degree,  by  its  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  fea,  by  the  extent  of  continent,  by  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  the  height  of  adjacent  mountains,  and  many  other  circum- 
ftances.  The  influence  of  thefe,  however,  is,  from  various  caufes, 
lefs  confiderable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  continent ;  and 
from  knowing  the  pofition  of  any  country  there,  we  can  pronounce 
with  more  certainty  what  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  climate,  and  the 
nature  of  its  productions. 

*  The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  obfervation  of  our  hemi- 
fphere  will  not  apply  to  the  other.  There,  cold  predominates.  The 
rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  that  which  fhould  be 
temperate  by  its  pofition.  Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig 
fhould  ripen,  are  buried  under  fnovv  one  half  of  the  year  ;  and  lands 
iituated  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  molt  fertile  and  beft  cultivated 
provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual  frofts,  which  almoft 
deftroy  the  power  of  vegetation.  As  we  advance  to  thofe  parts  of 
America  which  lie  in  the  fame  parallel  with  provinces  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  blefled  with  an  uniform  enjoyment  of  fuch  genial  warmth  as 
is  molt  friendly  to  life  and  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  feit,  and  winter,  though  during  a  fhort  period,  often 
reigns  with  extreme  feverity.  If  we  proceed  along  the  American 
continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  fliall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in 
the  New  World  extending  itfelf  alfo  to  this  region  of  the  globe,  and 
mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  fervour.  Whiie  the  negro  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  is  fcorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of  Peru 
breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  fhaded 
under  a  canopy  of  grey  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of 
the  fun,  without  obftruifting  his  friendly  influence.  Along  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  America,  the  climate,  though  more  flmilar  to  that  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  neverthelefs  conflderably 
milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the 
fame  latitude.  If  from  the  fouthern  tropic  we  continue  our  progrefs 
to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  we  meet  with  frozen 
leas,  and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and  fcarcely  habitable  for  cold, 
fooner  than  in  the  north. 

‘  Various  caufes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate  of  America  fo 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent.  Though  the 
ut mod  extent  of  America  toward  the  north  be  not  yet  pbfcovered, 
we  know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or 
Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which  are  open  du¬ 
ring  part  of  the  year;  and  even  when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind 
that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows 
over  land  in  the  fame  high  latitudes.  But  in  America  the  land 
ftretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads 
out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered 
with  fnovv  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind, 
in  pafling  over  fuch  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo 
impregnated-with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs,  which 
it  retains  in  its  progrefs  through  warmer  climates,  and  is  not  entirely 
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mitigated  until  it  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent 
of  North  America,  a  north-wefterly  wind  and  exceffive  cold  are  fy- 
nonimous  terms.  Even  in  the  mod  fultry  weather,  the  moment 
that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt 
in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold,  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To 
this  powerful  caufe  we  may  afcrihe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of 
cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in  that  part 
of  the  globe. 

*  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh  the  a&ive  power  of., 
heat  in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the 
^Topics.  In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  in¬ 
variable  diredlion  from  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe 
acrofs  the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftretch 
along  the  weftern  fhore  of  Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  parti- 
'cles  which  it  hath  colledled  from  the  fultry  plains  of  Alia,  and  the 
burning  fands  in  the  African  defarts.  The  coaft  of  Africa  is,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  moft  fervent  heat, 
and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone.  But 
this  fame  wind  which  brings  fuch  an  acceflion  of  warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverfes 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  fhore.  It  is 
cooled  in  its  paffage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water,  and  is  felt  as  a  re- 
frefliing  gale  along  the  coafts  of  Brafil,  and  Guiana,  rendering  thefe 
countries,  though  among  the  warmeft  in  America,  temperate,  when 
compared  with  thofe  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa.  As  this 
wind  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  immenfe 
plains,  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts,  or  occupied  by  large  rivers, 
marfhes,  and  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  confiderable 
degree  of  heat.  At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from 
north  to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent.  In  palling  over  their 
elevated  and  frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to 
which  they  feem  expofed  by  their  fituation.  In  the  other  provinces  of 
America,  from  Tierra  Firme  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  land  above  the  fea,  in  others,  by  their  extraordinary  humidity, 
and  in  all,  by  the  enormous  mountains  fcattered  over  this  tradt.  The 
iflands  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refrefhing  fea  and  land  breezes.’ — 

<  After  contemplating  thofe  permanent  and  charadteriftic  qualities 
of  the  American  continent,  which  arife  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
fituation,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  the  next  cbjedl  that  merits 
attention  is  its  condition  when  firft  difeovered,  as  far  as  that  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  induftry  and  operations  of  man.  The  effedts  of  hu¬ 
man  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  extenfive  and  confiderable,  than 
even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  firft  to  imagine.  When  we  furvey  the 
face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  fmall  part  of  that  fertility  and  beauty, 
which  we  aferibe  to  the  hand  of  Nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His 
efforts,  when  continued  through  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a  great  part  of 
the  ancient  continent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  arts  and  induftry,  our  eye  is  accuftomed  to  view  the  earth 
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in  that  form  which  it  afTumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be  the  refidence 
of  a  numerous  race  of  men,  and  to  fupply  them  with  nouriffiment. 

‘  But  in  the  New  World,  the  ftate  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the 
afpeCt  of  Nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vaft  regions, 
there  were  only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory, 
or  dillinguifhed  by  any  progrefs  in  improvement.  The  rell  of  this 
continent  was  poffeffed  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  deffitute  of  arts 
and  induitry,  and  neither  capable  to  correct  the  defeats,  nor  defirous 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them 
for  their  habitation.  Countries,  occupied  by  fuch  people,  were  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  Hate  as  if  they  had  been  without  inhabitants.  Im-- 
menfe  forefls  covered  a  great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as 
the  hand  of  induftry  had  not  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  proper 
channel,  or  drained  off  the  flagnating  water,  many  of  the  moft  fer¬ 
tile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted  into 
marlhes.  In  the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  fun, 
the  moiflure  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  combine  in 
calfing  forth  the  moft  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are 
fo  choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be  almoit  impervious,  and 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering 
of  fhrubs  and  herbs  and  weeds.  In  this  flate  of  wild  unafMed  nature, 
a  great  part  of  the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which  extend 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the  fea,  flill  remain.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  colonies  have  cleared  and  cultivated  a  few  fpots  along  thecoaft, 
but  the  original  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done 
nothing  to  open  or  improve  a  country,  poffefling  aJmofl:  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  fltuation  and  climate.  As  vve  advance  towards  the  northern 
provinces  of  America,  Nature  continues  to  wear  the  fame  unculti¬ 
vated  afpeCt,  and  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of  the  climate  increafes, 
appears  more  defolate  and  horrid.  There,  the  forefls,  though  not 
encumbered  with  the  fame  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of  equal 
extent;  prodigious  marfnes  overfpread  the  plains,  and  few  marks  ap¬ 
pear  of  human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellifh  the 
earth.  No  wonder  that  the  cdonies  fent  from  Europe  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  their  firffc  entrance  into  the  New'  World.  It  appeared  to 
them  wafte,  folitary,  and  uninviting.  When  the  Englifh  began  to 
fettle  in  America,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they  took  pof- 
feffon,  The  Wildernefs.  Nothing  but  their  eager  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  mines  of  gold,  could  have  induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate 
through  the  woods  and  marfhes  of  America,  where,  at  every  flep, 
they  obferved  the  extreme  difference  between  the  uncultivated  face 
of  Nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires  under  the  forming  hand  of 
induitry  and  art. 

From  this  extrad!  the  Public  will  be  led  to  form  an  high 
idea  of  the  hiftory  of  America.  Nor  will  it  be  difappointed. 
As  the  fubject  on  which  the  Author  enters  is  grand,  his  execu¬ 
tion  is  mafterly,  and  we  obferve  in  it  the  character  of  his  for¬ 
mer  works,  and  recognize  the  well-known  hand  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertfon.  It  is  not  neceflary  for  us  now  to  enter  into  any  dif- 
cuflion  concerning  the  merit  of  an  hifiorian.  with  whom  the 
Public  is  well  acquainted.  His  former  productions  have  been 
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read  with  avidity,  and  received  with  uncommon  admiration. 
When  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland  was  firft  publifhed,  and  the  Au¬ 
thor  altogether  unknown.  Lord  Chefterfield  pronounced  it  to 
to  be  equal  in  elegance  and  beauty  to  the  produ£fions  of  Livy, 
the  pureft  and  molt  claffical  of  all  the  Roman  hiftorians.  His 
literary  reputation  has  not  been  confined  to  his  own  country; 
the  testimony  of  Europe  hath  been  added  to  the  voice  of  Eng¬ 
land.  We  will  venture  to  mention  it  as  the  character iftic  qua¬ 
lity  of  his  manner,  that  he  po defies,  in  no  common  degree, 
that  fupported  elevation  which  is  fuitabie  to  compofitions  of  the 
higher  clafs.  He  difplays  in  this,  as  in  his  former  works,  that 
happy  union  of  ftrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  majefty 
of  thehiftoric  Mufe. 

But  though  we  confider  this  teftimony  as  due  to  Dr.  Robert- 
fon,  our  impartiality  will  lead  us  in  the  progrefs  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  work,  to  point  out  fome  cenfurable  particulars. 
Wherever  we  differ  from  him  in  his  conclufions,  or  think  that 
either  his  plan  or  mode  of  execution  might  have  been  improved, 
we  fhall  exprefs  ourfelves  with  our  ufual  freedom,  and  fubmit 
to  the  determination  of  the  Public. 

The  fuccefs  of  fome  eminent  hiftorians  has  drawn  many  can¬ 
didates  to  this  field  of  fame,  and  made  the  writing  of  hiftory 
very  common  of  late  years  in  England.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
kind  of  compofftion  that  lies  fo  level  to  the  capacity  of  both 
writers  and  readers,  and  in  which  authors  of  very  different  ta¬ 
lents  may  be  ufefully  employed.  A  poet  without  genius  will 
always  be  reprobated  ;  but  if  an  hiftorian  poffeffes  induftry  and 
fidelity,  he  will  make  no  contemptible  figure.  There  is  even 
fome  merit  in  condenfing  fifty  dull  books  into  one.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  indeed  will  learn  to  know  the  difference  between  a  compi¬ 
lation  and  a  hiftory,  and  will  diftinguifti  between  the  laborious 
man  who  compofes  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  and  the  man  of 
genius,  who,  to  the  elegance  of  a  fine  writer,  adds  the  views 
of  a  politician,  and  the  comprehenfion  of  a  philofopher. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  X.  A  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  his  Britannic  Majsjly  s  Sloop „ 
Refolution ,  Lfr.  By  George  Forfter,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  [Continued 
from  the  Review  for  April  laft,  p.  266.] 


HAVING  mentioned  the  Author’s  defign  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  performance,  we  fhall  proceed  to  extract  fuch 
particulars  from  it  as  have  moft  ftruck  our  attention  in  the  per- 
ufal  of  it. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  fhips  ofF  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  our  Philofophical  Voyager  availed  him- 
felf  of  a  good  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  the 
luminoujnejs  of  the  Sea  5  which,  according  to  his  own  words. 
Rev.  June,  1777.  H  h  ap- 
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appeared  that  night  to  be  in  a  blaze.  After  having  beftowed 
great  attention  on  fome  of  this  illumined  water,  drawn  up 
in  a  bucket,  Mr.  Forfter  was  convinced  that  the  appearance 
was  occafioned  by  innumerable  minute  animals,  of  a  round 
fhape,  moving  through  the  water  in  all  directions.  One  of 
thefe  luminous  fparks,  which  ftuck  to  his  finger  while  he  was 
ftirring  the  water  with  his  hand,  was  examined  by  the  common 
magnifier  of  Mr.  Ramfden’s  improved  microfcope;  and  was 
found  to  be  globular,  tranfparent  like  a  gelatinous  fubftance, 
and  fomewhat  brownifh.  By  means  of  the  greateft  magnifier 
the  orifice  of  a  little  tube  was  difcovered,  which  entered  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  within  which  were  four  or  five  inteftinal 
bags  connected  with  the  tube.  He  imagines  that  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  may  be  the  young  fry  of  fome  fpecies  of  meduja  or 
blubber  ;  and  confiders  them  as  pofTefied  of  the  power  of  fhining, 
or  withholding  their  light,  at  pleafure. — By  a  faculty  fomewhat 
analogous,  we  {hall  obferve,  though  exerted  pojjibly  on  a  diffe¬ 
rent  object,  the  Gymnotus  and  Torpedo ,  even  when  fwimming 
in  a  conducting  fluid,  are  enabled  to  collect  the  electric  matter, 
and  to  retain  or  emit  it,  in  larger  or  fmaller  quantities,  ad 
libitum . 

In  his  account  of  the  Cape ,  the  Author  vindicates  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Kolben  *,  as  a  faithful  and  accurate  obferver,  againft 
the  afperfions  of  the  late  Abbe  de  la  Caille.  It  would  be  eafy, 
he  obferves,  to  refute  almoft  every  criticifm  which  the  Abbe 
has  palfed  on  that  intelligent  and  entertaining  voyager.  It 
feems  that  the  Abbe  lived  with  a  family  at  the  Cape,  who  were 
of  a  party  dire&ly  oppoflte  to  that  which  had  fupported  Kolben. 
*  He  daily  heard  inve&ives  againft  him,  and  never  failed  to 
write  them  down,  in  order  to  give  himfelf  importance  at  the 
expence  of  the  other. 

Nul  n'aura  d’efprity 

Hors  nous  nos  amis,’  Boileau. 

In  the  run  from  the  Cape  to  the  Antar&ic  circle,  they  had 
very  early  notice  of  the  fuperior  cold  of  thefe  fouthern  regions. 
Even  in  fo  low  a  latitude  as  50  degrees,  and  in  the  middle  of 
fummer  (December  10,  1772)  the  thermometer  was  very  near 
the  freezing  point;  and  they  paffed  4  a  large  cubical  mafs  of 
ice  about  2000  feet  long,  400  feet  broad,  and  at  leaft  as  high 
again  as  the  maintop- gallant-maft  head,  or  200  feet.’ — From 
hydroftatic  principles  the  Author  calculates  that  this  enormous 
icy  mafs  funk  1800  feet  under  water;  fo  that  its  whole  height 
was  not  lei's  than  2000  feet. 

After  having  reached  67  degrees  15  minutes  South  latitude, 
an  immenfe  field  of  folid  ice,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  from  the  mail  head,  prefented  itfelf ;  and  made  it  impof- 
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Able  for  Our  Voyagers  to  advance  any  farther  towards  the  pole. 
The  (hips  were  therefore  put  about,  and  on  January  17,  1  773, 
they  fleered  for  New  Zealand. 

On  the  coaft  of  that  ifiand,  they  were  one  day  befet  by  feve-» 
ral  water- fpouts,  the  phenomena  of  which  the  Author  atten¬ 
tively  observed,  and  here  minutely  deferibes*  One  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  a  violent  agitation  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  within  200 
fathoms  of  the  (hip ;  and  alarmed  the  oldeft  mariners  on  board 
by  its  dangerous  vicinity. — 4  The  water,  in  a  fpace  of  50  or 
60  fathoms,  .moved  towards  the  centre,  and  there  rifing  into 
vapour,  by  the  force  of  the  whirling  motion,  afeended  in  a  fpi- 
ral  form  towards  the  clouds — DireCfly  over  the  whirlpool,  if  I 
may  fo  call  the  agitated  fpot  on  the  fea,  a  cloud  gradually  ta¬ 
pered  into  a  long  fiender  tube,  which  feemed  to  defeend  to  meet 
I  the  rifing  fpiral,  and  foon  united  with  it  into  a  ftraight  column 
of  a  cylindrical  form.  We  could  diftinctly  obferve  the  water 
hurled  upwards  with  the  greatefl  violence  in  a  fpiral,  and  it 
appeared  that  it  left  a  hollow  fpace  in  the  centre  \  fo  that  we 
concluded  the  water  only  formed  a  hollow  tube,  inftead  of  a 
folid  column.  We  were  ftrongly  confirmed  in  this  belief  by 
the  colour,  which  was  exa&ly  1  ike  [that  of]  any  hollow  glafs 
tube,’ — After  fome  time,  this  laft  column  was  incurvated,  and 
broke  like  the  others  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  fiijh  of  lightnings 
which  attended  its  disjunction,  feemed  plainly  to  indicate, 
either  that  water- fpouts  owe  their  formation  to  the  elettric  mat¬ 
ter  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  have  fome  connection  with  it. 

During  his  flay  in  £hiee?i  Charlotte' s  Sounds  in  New  Zealand, 
Captain  Cook,  who  was  determined  to  omit  nothing  which 
might  tend  to  the  enriching  of  this  country  with  ufeful  Eu¬ 
ropean  plants,  fowed  and  planted  various  feeds  and  roots  in 
four  or  five  different  parts  of  this  found  ;  particularly  corn  of 
feveral  forts,  beans,  kidney-beans  and  peafe,  and  that  nutri¬ 
tive  root  the  potatoe.  A  boar  and  two  fows  were  likewife 
turned  into  the  woods,  to  range  at  their  own  pleafure  5  and  a 
male  and  female  goat  were  left  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
bay  ;  both  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  of  fu¬ 
ture  generations  of  navigators. 

‘  It  was  on  one  of  thofe  beautiful  mornings  which  the  poets 
of  all  nations  have  attempted  to  defcribe,,  that  our  Voyagers 
arrived  off  the  leffer  peninfula  of  the  ifiand  of  O-Taheite.  We 
are  forry  that  we  have  not  room  to  give  the  Author’s  piCtu- 
refque  arid  animated  deferiptions  of  this  delightful  fpot ;  or  to 
recite  the  various  incidents  which  he  relates,  that  tend  to  dif- 
play  the  character  of  its  kind-hearted,  generous,  fociable,  ami¬ 
able,  and  happy  inhabitants.  A  civil  war  however  between  the 
two  peninfulas  had  lately  interrupted  this  felicity  j  and  the 
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ifland  was  now  only  beginning  to  recover  from  the  blow.  In 
this  war,  after  a  great*  naval  fight  between  Tootahah  (who  was 
regent  of  the  greater  peninfula  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s 
former  vifit)  and  old  Aheatua\ ,  the  king  of  the  letter ;  Tcota - 
hah ,  marching  his  army  acrofs  the  ifthmus  which  feparates  the 
two  kingdoms,  had  been  defeated  in  an  obfiinate  engagement  ; 
in  which  himfelf,  Tuborai-Tamaide ,  and  many  other  perfons  of 
diftindfion  on  his  fide,  were  fiain.  After  this  a  peace  was  foon 
concluded  ;  and  O  Too  J,  Tootahah' s  nephew,  was  now  in  pof- 
feflion  of  ihe  fovereignty,  which  Tootahah  had  before  exer- 
cifed,  as  regent,  for  T  Aree  Derre,  the  fon  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  O-Ammo ,  [Hawkefworth’s  Oamo ]  who  had  before  been  king 
of  all  Otaheite,  and  of  his  wife,  Oberea. 

Having  mentioned  Tootahah ,  we  (hall  obferve  that,  on  re- 
con  ducting  O-Too ,  the  prefent  king,  to  his  royal  refidence  at 
Oparre,  after  a  vifit  he  had  made  to  the  (hip  ;  Tootahah' s  mother, 
(  a  venerable,  grey  headed  matron,  on  feeing  Captain  Cook, 
ran  to  embrace  him,  as  the  friend  of  her  deceafed  fon,  and 
wept'  aloud  at  the  remembrance  of  her  lofs. — We  paid  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  admiration  due  to  fuch  fen  Ability,  which  endears  our 
fellow- creatures  to  us,  wherever  it  is  met  with,  and  affords  ail 
undeniable  proof  of  the  original  excellence  of  the  human  heart/ 
The  eulogia  which  the  Author  beftows  on  the  Otaheiteans 
fee m  to  l$s  jdftly  due  likewife  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other 
Society  IJles.  Dr.  Sparrman  having  been  robbed  and  ill  ufed  by  a 
few  rafcally  individuals  in  the  ifie  of  Huaheine ;  Oree ,  the  chief, 
and  unde  to  the  king,  rcfolved  inftantly  to  attift  Captain  Cook 
perfonally  in  his  fearch  after  the  offenders.  ‘  His  noble  refo- 
lution,  fays  Mr.  Forfter,  filled  all  his  relations  with  terror.  Up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  people  of  both  fexes  began  to  weep  when  he  ftep- 
ped  into  the  boat  ;  fome  with  the  mo  ft  pathetic  and  moving 
geftures  tried  to  diffuade  him  ;  and  others  held  him  back  and 
embraced  him  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  upon,  and  went 
off  with  us,  faying,  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  becaufe 
he  was  not  the  guilty  per  fon.  My  father  offered  to  remain  on 
Ihore  as  an  hofiage,  but  he  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  took 
only  one  of  his  relations  in  the  boat  with  him/ 

'The  purfuit  having  been  unfuccefsful,  Oree  re-embarked  with 
...Captain  Cook,  to  goon  board  the  (hip,  c  notwithftanding  the 
tears  of  an  old  iady,  and  of  her  handfome  daughter.  The 


*  We  (hall  have  occafion,  in  this  Article,  and  perhaps  hereafter, 
to  fhew  that  we  do  not  ufe  this  term  in  a  burlefque  or  ludicrous 
feafe,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  naval  power  of  this  little  ifland. 

*f*  Called  Wabeatuciy  in  Havvkefworth,  vol.  ii.  pag.  157,  158. 

X  Called  Out 00 ,  in  Hawkefworth,  vol.  ii.  pag.  154. 
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young  woman,  in  a  fit  of  frantic  grief,  took  up  fome  (hells  and 
cut  herfelf  on  the  head  with  them  ;  but  her  mother  tore  them 
out  of  her  hands,  and  actually  accompanied  Oree  to  the  fhip. — 
After  dinner  we  brought  him  back  to  his  houfe,  which  was 
crowded  with  different  groups  of  the  principal  families  on  the 
illand,  who  fat  on  the  ground,  and  many  of  whom  fhed  tears 
plentifully.  We  fat  down  among  thefe  difconfolate  people, 
and  with  all  the  Taheitean  oratory  we  were  matters  of,  endea¬ 
voured  to  foothe  them  into  content  and  good  humour.  The 
women,  in  particular,  fbcwed  a  great  fenfibility,  and  could  not 
recover  for  a  long  while.  At  latt  we  fuccceded  to  appeafe  their 
violence  of  grief;  and  as  fome  of  us  could  not  behold  their 
dittrefs,  without  admiring  the  excellence  of  their  hearts  ;  we 
naturally  fympathized  with  them,  with  a  degree  of  fincerity 
which  entirely  regained  their  confidence,  it  is  indeed  one  of 
the  happiefi:  reflections  which  this  voyage  has  enabled  us  to 
make,  that  inftead  of  finding  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ifles 
wholly  plunged  in  fenfuality,  as  former  voyagers  have  faljelv  re- 
prefented  them ,  we  have  met  with  the  moft  generous  and  ex¬ 
alted  fentiments  among  them,  that  do  honour  to  the  human 
race  in  general.  Vicious  characters  are  to  be  met  with  in  all 
focieties  of  men  ;  but  for  one  villain  in  thefe  ifles,  we  can 
fhew  at  leaft  fifty  in  England,  or  any  civilized  country.* 

The  fame  friendly  and  amiable  qualities  which  endeared  the 
Otaheiteans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  Society  Jfies ,  to 
our  Voyagers,  were  exhibited  in  an  equal  or  fuperior  degree 
by  thofe  of  EaOowhe ,  or  Middleburgh  If  and  (fo  named  by 
Tafman)  and  the  reft  of  that  groupe  which  Captain  Cook  next 
vifited,  and  now  very  properly  denominated  the  Friendly  Ijles  j|. 
*  The  inhabitants,  fays  Mr.  Forfter,  fhouted  for  joy  at  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  (hore  : — the  canoes  immediately  came  along-fide 
the  boat,  and  the  natives  threw  great  bales  of  cloth  into  it, 
without  afking  for  any  thing  in  return. . — The  cordial  reception 
which  we  met  with,  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  people  well  acquainted  with  our  good  intentions,  and 
accuftomed  to  the  tranfitory  vifits  of  European  (hips.  But  thefe 
kind  Iflanders  had  never  feen  Europeans  among  them,  and  could 
only  have  heard  of  Tafman  who  vifued  the  adjacent  Arnjierdam 
If  and  by  imperfedf  tradition.  Nothing  was  therefore  morecon- 
fpicuous  in  their  whole  behaviour  than  an  open,  generous  dif- 
pofition,  free  from  any  mean  dtftruft.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  women  in  the  crowd,  co¬ 
vered  from  the  waift  downwards,  whole  looks  and  fmiles  wel¬ 
comed  us  to  the  fhore.’ — We  advanced,  fays  the  Author  after- 

H  Thefe  iflands  lie  about  4  degrees  to' the  South,  and  about  24 
degrees  to  the  Welt,  of  the  Society  JJles . 

H  h  3  wards. 
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wards,  towards  the  landing  place,  ‘  and  were  accofled  with 
careiles  by  old  and  young,  by  men  and  women.  They  hugged 
us  very  heartily,  and  frequently  killed  our  hands,  laying  them 
on  our  bread,  with  the  mod  exprellive  looks  ©f  affedtion  that 
can  be  imagined/ 

The  Author  negle&s  no  opportunity  of  exciting  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  humane  reader  againft  the  intemperate  conduct 
of  lome  of  his  ihipmates  towards  the  natives  of  the  different 
.  coafls  which  they  vifited  in  this  voyage. — An  individual  of  this 

barmlefs  and  friendly  nation  fteals  a  jacket  out  of  the  boat  ; _ 

and  in  an  inftant  no  lefs  than  feven  fliot  are  fired  at  him,  by 
which  feveral  innocent  people  are  wounded.  Another  is 
tempted  to  lay  hold  on  a  few  articles  in  the  Mailer's  cabbin  ;  1 
and  being  purfued,  he  throws  his  acquifitions  overboard  ;  but 
the  purluit  is  neverthelefs  continued.  A  mufket  is  fired  into 
the  Hern  of  his  canoe,  and  he  jumps  into  the  fea. — ‘  The  thief 
was  Jhll  hunted  with  incredible  eagemefs,  but  difplayed  a  mod 
wonderful,  agility,  diving  feveraf  times  under  the  boat,  and 
once  unfhipping  the  rudder.  At  lafl  one  of  our  people  darted 
the  boat-hook  at  him ,  and  catching  him  under  the  ribs  dragged 
him  into  the  boat  j  but  he  watched  his  opportunity,  arid  not- 
withflanding  his  lofs  of  blood,  leaped  into  the  fea  again,  and 
efcaped  to  fome  canoes  which  came  from  the  fhore  to  his  affifl- 
ance.  It  is  remarkable,  adds  the  Author,  that  even  fuch  a  dif- 
pofition  for  cruelty,  as  had  been  difplayed  in  the  purfuit  of  this 
poor  wretch,  did  not  deprive  us  of  the  confidence  and  affedtion 
of  his  countrymen.;' — who,  as  we  immediately  afterwards  learn, 
continued  their  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  European  Savages , 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  this  fertile  duller  of  ifiands,  the  grounds  were  obferved  to 
be  laid  out  into  extenfive  and  regular  plantations,  enclofed  and 
fenced  with  reeds  plaited  in  a  diagonal  form,  and  in  an  elegant 
tafle.  In  one  of  the  Author’s  excurfions,  he  palled  through 
more  than  ten  of  thefe  plantations  or  gardens  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  communicating  by  means  of  doors,  hung  on  ropes 
inftead  of  hinges ;  and  which  were  fo  contrived  as  to  Ihut 
without  a  ffi  fiance.  In  each  of  thefe  delightful  inclofures  he 
generally  met  with  a  houfe,  neatly  conflruded,  and  always 
furrounded  with  a  fragrant  fhrubbery. 

I  he  Author  and  his  companions  were  invited  into  one  of 
thefe  neat  habitations,  c  moil  elegantly  laid  out  with  mats  of 
the  befit  workmanfhip  and  were  foon  furrounded  by  not  lefs 
vhan  an  hundred  of  the  natives.  I  wo  or  three  of  the  women 
immediately  welcomed  them  with  a  fiong  5  <  which,  though 
exceedingly  fimple,  had  a  very  pleafing  effea,  and  was  highly 
mufical  when  compared  to  the  Taheitean  fiongs  the  women 
beating  time  to  it  by  fnapping  the  fiecond  finger  and  thumb. 

A  fpeci- 
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A  fpecimen  of  one  of  thefe  plaintive  and  really  not  unpleafing 
melodies,  conlidering  it  as  a  muflcal  production  of  the  fouthern 
tropic,  is  here  given  in  notes  : 


We  fhould  add  that  the  ftrain  was  fometimes  clofed  in  the 
chord  of  A  with  a  fiat  third.  In  fhort,  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  mufic  of  thefe  Jflanders,  were  all  more  cultivated,  com¬ 
plicated,  and  elegant,  than  at  the  Society  Ifies ;  though  the  opu¬ 
lence  or  rather  luxury  of  the  Taheiteans  feemed  to  exceed 
that  of  thefe  induftrious  and  active  Iflanders. 

Leaving  thefe  tropical  iflands,  our  Voyagers  directed  their 
courfe  a  fecond  time  to  New  Zealand,  where  they  arrived  in 
November  1773;  having  juft  before,  in  a  ftorm,  parted  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Adventure,  whom  they  never  rejoined  during  the 
voyage.  They  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  finding  the  c  radifhes 
and  turneps,  which  they  had  fown  there,  {hot  into  feed,  the 
cabbages  and  carrots  very  fine,  and  abundance  of  onions  and 
parfiey  in  good  order;  the  peafe  and  beans  were  almoft  intirely 
loft,  and  Teemed  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  rats.  The  pota¬ 
toes  were  likewife  all  extirpated  ;  but,  from  appearances,  we 
guefied  this  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  natives/ — It  appeared 
that  the  European  pot  herbs  had  flood  the  winter  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  ;  where  it  feems  that  it  had  never  frozen  hard  enough  to 
kill  thofe  plants  which  perifli  in  our  winters.  As  to  their  ani¬ 
mal  prefents ,  however,  they  found  that  Gooba'ia ,  a  rafcally  old 
chief,  had  chaced  the  two  goats  which  they  had  left  in  the 
woods,  and  had  killed  and  eaten  them.  This  news  almoft  wholly 
dfeftroyed  their  hopes  of  flocking  the  foreftsof  this  country  with 
quadrupeds.  Yet  Captain  Cook  ftill  perfifting  in  his  plan, 
carried  on  fhore  two  fows  and  a  boar,  together  with  fome 
cocks  and  hens,  which  he  fet  at  liberty,  provided  with  a  fort¬ 
night’s  provifions,  in  the  deepeft  recedes  of  one  of  the  bays, 
and  a  confiderable  way  up  in  the  woods. — ‘  We  flattered  our- 
felves,  fays  Mr.  Forfter,  that  having  chofen  a  marfhy  fpot, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  frequented  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
animals  would  be  left  to  multiply  their  fpecies  without  any  mo- 
leftation.  A  few  natives  only  in  a  Angle  canoe  had  feen  us  in 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  ;  and  probably  would  not  fufpecfl  that 
we  were  come  on  fo  particular  an  errand’ — as  that,  we  may 
add,  of  doing  them  good  by  fiealth ,  and,  in  facl,  againft  their 
wills. 

Having  here  fitted  the  {hip  for  a  fecond  perilous  navigation 
towards  the  South  Pole,  they  fet  fail  near  the  end  of  No- 

PI  h  4  vember  $ 
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vember;  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1774,  having  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  latitude  of  71°.  jo\  and  longitude  106  W.  they 
found  their  further  progrefs  Southward  intirely  flopped  by  a 
folid  field  of  ice,  of  immenfe  extent,  bearing  from  Eaft  to 
Weft.  During  the  whole  of  their  dangerous  navigation  no  land 
was  feen  5  though  they  were  more  than  once  prefented  with 
fallacious  appearances  of  that  kind.  From  certain  circum- 
ftances  Dr.  Forfter,  the  Author’s  father,  fuppofes  that  no  land 
exifts  in  the  interval  between  the  South  Pole  and  the  parallel 
of  70^.  S.  more  or  lefs ;  and  c  that  this  fpace  is  covered  with 
folid  ice,  of  which  only  the  extremities  are  annually  broken  by 
ftorms,  confumed  by  the  action  of  the  fun,  and  regenerated  ia 
winter.’ 

Puffing  over  the  Author’s  account  of  Eajler  Ifland,  and  of  its 
miferable  inhabitants ;  and  his  narrative  of  their  proceedings  at 
the  Marquefas ,  we  accompany  our  Voyagers  on  their  fecond 
vifit  to  Otaheite ;  the  queen  of  the  Tropical  Iflands,  or  which, 
at  leaft,  holds  the  firft  rank  among  them  for  power  and  riches. 
They  were  aftonifhed  at  the  great  improvements  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  fhort  interval  fince  their  late  vifit  in  Augufl  1773; 
and  at  the  difference  which  was  every  where  obfervable  be¬ 
tween  the  prefent  opulence  of  t'nefe  Iflanders,  and  their  fitua- 
tion  eight  months  before.  In  fhort,  they  were  now  entirely  re¬ 
covered  from  the  blow  which  they  had  received  from  their  in- 
teftine  divifions. 

Captain  Cook  taking  the  Author  in  his  train,  on  a  vifit  to 
O  Too,  they  were  ftruck,  on  approaching  the  royal  refidence 
at  Oparre ,  with  a  moft  magnificent  fight,  which  filled  them 
with  admiration  of  the  great  power  and  affluence  of  this  ifland. 
This  was  a  very  numerous  fleet  of  great  war  canoes,  ranged 
along  the  fhore,  completely  fitted  out,  and  manned  with  rowers 
and  warriors,  drefled  in  their  robes,  targets,  and  towering  hel¬ 
mets  ;  all  collected  together  at  this  place,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  O-Too,  .  They  counted  no  lefs  than  159  great  double 
war-canoes,  from  50  to  90  feet  long  betwixt  Item  and  ftern. 
The  complement  of  rowers  belonging  to  the  larger  vefiels  was 
not;  lefs  than  144,  befides  eight  fteerfmen  ;  cxcluiive  of  the  war¬ 
riors,  cloathed  in  a  Angular  and  fhewy  drefs,  who  were  fta- 
tioned  on  a  fighting  ftage,  from  20  to  24  feet  long,  and  about 
8  or  10  feet  wide.  Seventy  fmaller  canoes,  moft  of  which  were 
double  likewife,  attended  the fe  (hips  of  the  line,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  chiefs  at  night,  or  as  hofpital  fliips,  or 
victuallers.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  no  lefs  than  4000 
rowers,  and  15CO  warriors,  manned  this  fquadron ;  not  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  fmaller  vefiels. 

.  This  may  be  thought  a  prodigious  armament,  even  for  the 
whole  ifland  of  Otaheite  $  which  is  not  above  40  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ; 
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cumference:  but  the  Reader’s  furprize  will  be  increafed,  when 
he  is  told  that  this  was  only  the  naval  force  of  the  fingle  dif- 
tri£t  of  Atahooroo  5  that  is,  of  one  of  the.  forty-three  diflridts  into 
which  the  ifland  Is  divided.  The  Author  fuppofing  that,  at  a 
medium,  each  fhould  furnifli  only  20  war-canoes,  and  that 
each  of  thefe  were  manned  with  only  35  men  ;  calculates  that 
the  fum  of  men  employed  in  the  whole  fleet  would  not  be  lefs 
than  30,000.  In  this  calculation  the  naval  force  of  Otaheite 
will  appear  to  be  greatly  under- rated  ;  when  we  give  the  efti- 
mate  of  it  formed  by  fo  good  a  judge  as  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
account  of  this  Voyage,  lately  pubhfhed. — The  prefent  expedi¬ 
tion  was  intended  againft  the  ifland  of  Eimeo ;  the  chief  of 
which,  a  vaflal  of  O-Too ,  had  lately  revolted. 

We  may  form  fome  judgment  of  the  reception  which  Omal 
(Omiah)  will  probably  meet  with  from  his  countrymen,  from 
the  refpedb  which  was  paid  to  Mcihine ,  a  young,  intelligent, 
and  amiable  native,  of  the  clafs  of  the  gentry ,  in  one  of  the 
Society  Ifles,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook  during  his  laft 
excurfion  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  had  now  returned  with 
him  to  Otaheite*  They  liftened  with  eagernefs,  fays  the  Au¬ 
thor,  to  the  accounts  of  their  youthful  traveller.  *  They  al- 
way  attended  him  in  crouds,  their  oldeft  men  efteemed  him 
highly,  and  the  principal  people  of  the  ifland,  not  excepting 
the  royal  family,  courted  his  company.  Befides  the  pleafure 
of  hearing  him,  they  had  likewife  that  of  obtaining  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  prefents  from  him,  which  coft  them  only  a 
few  kind  expreflions.  His  time  w7as  fo  agreeably  taken  up 
on  fhore,  as  he  found  new  friends  in  every  hut,  that  he  fel- 
dom  came  on  board,  unlefs  to  fetch  a  new  fet  of  prefents,  or 
to  (hew  the  fhip  to  his  acquaintance,  and  to  introduce  them 
to  Captain  Cook  and  his  fhipmates.  His  Rories,  however, 
were  too  wonderful  fometimes  to  find  ready  belief  among  his 
audience,  who  now  and  then  applied  to  us  for  a  confirmation 
of  his  account.  The  rain  converted  into  ftone,  the  folid  white 
rocks  and  mountains  which  we  melted  into  frefh  water,  and  the 
perpetual  day  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  were  articles  which  even 
ourfelves  could  not  perfuade  them  to  credit/ — Though  a  na¬ 
tive  of  another  ifland,  6  he  was  received  into  an  aree  s  for 
noble’s]  family,  efteemed  by  the  king  himfelf,  and  refpedted 
by  all  the  people.’ 

We  quit  our  Author  at  Otaheite  with  unwillingnefs,  and 
fhall  only  at  prefent  copy  from  him  a  fecond  mufical  curiofity, 
which  occurs  in  his  relation  of  the  third  vifit  that  our  Voyagers 
made  to  New  Zealand.  It  may  feem  ftrange  that  harmony,  or 
mufic  in  parts,  which  is  now  generally  acknowledged  not  to 
have  been  known  even  to  the  ingenious  and  refined  Greeks, 
Should  be  found  in  familiar  ufe  with  certain  barbarians,  fe- 

3  '  '  eluded 
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eluded  irom  the  reft  of  the  world  in  the  bofom  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  But  the  following  compofuion ,  which  the  Author  gives 
us  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  mufical  attainments  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  puts  the  matter  out  of  doubt.  We  fhould  obferve  that 
the  performers  repeat  the  two  firft  bars  till  near  the  end  of  the 
fong,  and  then  clofe  with  the  laft  bar. 


It  is  true,  the  New  Zealand  counterpoint  confifls  only  of  a 
regular  fucceflion  of  major  and  minor  thirds  intermixed  :  but 
even  this  appears  a  high  refinement  in  the  mufical  art,  when  we 
confider  it  as  the  production  of  a  fet  of  hungry  and  miferable 
c annibals.  They  were  obferved  to  fing  likewise  the  following 
melancholy  dirge,  but  without  any  accompaniment,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Tupaya,  for  whom  they  feem 
to  have  entertained  a  high  regard.  We  muff  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  performers  defeend  at  the  clofe,  from  c  to  the  oc¬ 
tave  below,  in  a  fall,  refembling  the  found  produced  by  the 
Hiding  of  a  finger  down  the  finger-board  of  a  violin  : 


Ag--hee  Mat-te  a  whav  Tu---pay--a  l 

Departed,  dead,  ,  a— las  !  Tu— -pay— a  ! 


There  is  really  pathos  and  expreffion  both  in  the  words  and 
muftc  of  this  little  effufion.  Yet  Connoifieurs  may  perhaps 
differ  with  refpeCf  to  the  grace  which  our  Autarkic  com- 
pofers  have  thought  meet  to  adopt  in  the  two  final  notes  of 
Tupaya’s  requiem ;  and  may  think  it  rather  too  moving,  and  as 
being  likely  to  produce  emotions  very  different  from  thofe  that 
attend  the  forrowful  paffions.  It  is  however  a  grace,  or  mu¬ 
fical  refinement;  and  but  very  lately  introduced  even  into  our 
ifland  :  though  Madame  Sirmen,  we  believe,  never  attempted  the 
execution  of  it  on  the  very  amplified  fcale  of  the  New  Zealand 
Connofcenti. 

We  hope  that  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  this  work  hereafter  :  but  left  we  fhould  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  multiplicity  of  publications  now  on  our  hands, 

we 
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we  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  pleafure  we  have 
received  from  the  perufal  of  this  amufingand  well  written  jour¬ 
nal  ;  which  is  rendered  every  where  interelling  by  the  pleafing 
manner  in  which  the  Author  relates  the  various  incidents  of 
the  voyage  in  general  ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  occurred  to 
himfelf,  in  particular,  during  his  fevcral  botanical  excurfions 
into  the  country.  Thefe  laft  afforded  him  various  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  characters,  modes  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  furnifh  him  with 
many  additional  fubje&s  for  agreeable  defcription,  as  well  as 
philofophical  ahd  moral  inveftigation. 

P.  S.  With  refpeft  to  the  contefied  fatt  mentioned  in  the  note, 
p.  266 — 267,  of  the  Review  for  April,  we  find ,  on  farther  inf  or  • 
motion ,  that  Air.  Fcrfier  ( who  did  not ,  himfelf  accompany  Capt • 
Cook  in  the  voyage  there  referred  to )  had  fufficient  reafon  to  conclude , 
that  he  had  good  authority  for  believing  the  point  in  que/iion  to  be 
true  ;  and  we  are  ptrfefily  fatisficd  that  he  is  incapable  of  any  defign 
to  miflead  his  Readers ,  in  regard  to  any  cir  cum  fiance  related  in  his 
publication . 


T  A  L  O  G  U  B, 
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Art.  II.  A  Letter  from  Edmund  Burke,  Efq‘>  one  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Brillol,  to  John  Farr  and 
John  Harris,  Efqrs.  Sheriffs  of  that  City,  on  the  Affairs  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Dodfley.  1777. 

THIS  Letter  is  introduced  with  fome  remarks  on  the  two  laft 
ads  which  have  been  palled  with  regard  to  the  troubles  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Of  the  ad  for  the  letters  of  marque  Mr.  Burke  fays  but  little. 
In  fome  particulars  he  thinks  it  exceptionable,  but  does  not  tell  us  in 
what  particulars.  It  feems,  however,  he  fays,  the  natural,  perhaps 
neceftary,  refult  of  the  meafures  we  have  taken,  and  the  fituation 
we  are  in.  The  other  ad  for  a  partial  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  appears  to  him  of  a  much  deeper  malignity,  and  the  main 
ground  of  his  exception  to  it  is,  becaufe  itexpreffes,  and  carries  into 
execution,  purpofes  contradidory  to  all  the  principles,  not  only  of 
the  conflitutional  policy  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  of  that  fpecies 
of  holiile  jultice  which  no  afperity  of  war  wholly  extinguilhes  in  the 
minds  of  a  civilized  people. 

It  feems,  we  are  told,  to  have  in  view  two  capital  objed*  ;  the 
firft,  to  enable  adminiftration  to  confine,  as  long  as  it;  fhall  think 
proper  (within  the  duration  of  the  ad)  thofe,  whom  that  ad  is 
pleafed  to  qualify  by  the  name  of  Pirates.  To  this  firft  purpofe  of 
the  ad  Mr.  Burke  expreffes  no  fmall  diflike,  becaufe  it  does  not 
fairly  defcribe  its  objeds.  The  perfons,  he  fays,  who  make  a  naval 
war  upon  us,  in  confequence  of  the  prefent  troubles,  may  be  Rebels  ; 
but  to  call  and  treat  them  as  Pirates ,  is  confounding,  not  only  the 
natural  diftindion  of  things,  but  the  order  of  crimes;  which, 

/  whether 
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whether  by  putting  them  from  a  higher  part  of  the  fcale  to  the  lower, 
or  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  is  never  done  without  dangeroufly 
difordering  the  whole  frame  of  jurifprudence. 

Belides,  this  ftatute,  it  is  farther  obferved,  ftigmatizes  with  the 
crime  of  piracy,  thofe  men,  whom  an  aft  of  parliament  had  pre- 
vioufly  put  out  of  the  proreftion  of  the  law.  When  the  legiflature 
of  this  kingdom  had  ordered  all  their  (hips  and  goods,  for  the  mere 
new-created  offence  of  exercifing  trade,  to  be  divided  as  a  fpoil 
among  the  feamen  of  the  navy, — for  the  fame  legiflature  afterwards 
to  treat  the  necelfary  reprifal  of  an  unhappy,  profcribed,  interdicted 
people,  as  the  crime  of  piracy,  feems  harfli  and  incongruous.  Such 
a  procedure,  Mr.  Burke  fays,  would  have  appeared  (in  any  other 
legiflature  than  ours)  a  flrain  of  the  mod  iniulting  and  moll  unnatu¬ 
ral  cruelty  and  injuftice.  He  allures  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  he 
writes,  that  he  does  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  any  thing  like  it 
in  any  time  or  country. 

The  fecond  profelfed  purpofe  of  the  aft  is  to  detain  in  England  for 
trial,  thofe  who  fhall  commit  high  treafon  in  America.  — That  MelT. 
Farr  and  Harris  may  be  enabled  to  enter  into  the  true  fpirit  of  this 
law,  Mr.  Burke  thinks  it  necelfary  to  apprife  them,  that  there  is  an 
a ft  made  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  before  the 
exiftence  or  thought  of  any  Engliih  colonies  in  America,  for  the  trial 
in  this  kingdom  of  treafons  committed  out  of  the  realm.  In  the  year 
1769,  parliament  thought  proper  to  acquaint  the  crown  with  their 
conjlruttian  of  that  a (51,  in  a  formal  addrefs,  wherein  they  intreated 
his  Majefly,  to  caufe  perfons,  charged  with  high  treafon  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  to  be  brought  into  this  kingdom  for  trial.  By  this  aft  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  fo  confirued  and  fo  applied ,  almoft  all  that  is  fub- 
ftantial  and  beneficial  in  a  trial  by  jury  is  taken  away,  we  are  told, 
from  the  fubjeft  in  the  colonies. 

This  is  certainly  faying  a  great  deal,  but  Mr.  Burke  thinks  it  is 
faying  too  little;  for  to  try  a  man  under  that  aft  is,  in  effeft,  he 
tells  us,  to  condemn  him  unheard. — A  perfon,  continues  the  Letter- 
writer,  is  brought  hither  in  the  dungeon  of  a  fhip’s  hold  ;  thence  he 
is  vomited  (Mr.  Burke’s  own  words)  into  a  durgeon  on  land;  loaded 
with  irons,  unfurnifhed  with  money,  unfupported  by  friends,  three 
thoufand  miles  from  all  means  of  calling  upon,  or  confronting  evi¬ 
dence,  where  no  one  local  circumftance  that  tends  to  deteft  perjury, 
can  polfibly  be  judged  of fuch  a  perfon  may  be  executed  accord¬ 
ing  to  form,  but  he  can  never  be  tried  according  to  jultice. 

Mr.  Burke  enlarges  upon  this  fubjeft  in  his  ufual  fprightly  and 
animated  manner,  but  what  we  have  already  placed  before  our 
Readers,  in  his  own  words,  is  fully  fufficient  to  give  them  an  idea 
of  his  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  this  aft. — He  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  he  did  not  debate  again  ft  this  bill  in  its  progrefs  through  the 
houfe  ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  is  this ; — becaufe  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  oppofe,  and  impofiibie  to  correft  it.  He  does  not,  however, 
condemn  the  fpirit  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  were  of  opinion  that 
their  exertions  in  this  defperate  cafe  might  be  of  fervice,  and  that, 
by  contracting  the  fphere  of  its  application,  they  might  leifen  the 
malignity  of  an  evil  principle. 

‘  I  mult 
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s  I  muffc  add,  fays  he,  in  farther  explanation  of  my  conduct,  that, 
far  from  foftening  the  features  of  fuch  a  principle,  and  thereby  re¬ 
moving  any  part  of  the  popular  odium  or  natural  terrors  attending 
it,  1  Ihould  be  forry  that  any  thing  framed  in  contradiction  to  the 
fpirit  of  our  conflitution,  did  not  inflantly  produce,  in  faCt,  the 
grofieft  of  the  evils  with  which  it  was  pregnant  in  its  nature.  It  is 
by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  at  firft  very  rarely  exercifed, 
that  arbitrary  power  Heals  upon  a  people.’ — This  is  plain,  open, 
and  explicit;  it  is  impoflible  to  millake  the  Author’s  meaning  or 
his  views,  but  we  leave  our  Readers  to  their  own  reflections  upon 
them. 

He  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the  American  war  is  productive  of 
many  mifchiefs,  of  a  kind  which  diitinguilhes  it  from  all  others  ; 
that  our  policy  is  not  only  deranged,  and  our  empire  diflraCted,  but 
our  laws  and  our  legiflative  fpirit  in  danger  of  being  totally  per¬ 
verted  by  it  ;  that  we  have  made  war  on  our  Colonies,  not  by  arms 
only,  but  by  laws ;  that  every  ftep  we  have  taken  in  this  bufinefs 
has  been  made  by  trampling  on  fome  maxim  of  juftice,  or  fome  ca¬ 
pital  principle  of  wife  government ; — with  many  other  o'bfervations 
to  the  fame  effeCL 

We  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  though  we  do  it  with  regret, 
that  Mr.  Burke’s  zeal  in  a  caufe,  which  we  are  perfuaded  he  thinks 
a  good  one,  has,  in  this  Letter,  carried  him  too  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  There  are  many  paflages  in  it,  which,  we 
are  confident,  will  be  condemned  by  every  candid  and  difpaflionate 
friend  to  America.  We  highly  refpeCl  the  Letter-writer’s  abilities, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  his  integrity,  but  we  fee,  with  concern,  too 
many  proofs  of  intemperate  heat,  in  his  Letter,  and  too  many  in- 
Itances  of  grofs  abufe  :  we  admire  his  genius,  but  are  forry  to  fee  it 
fo  often  employed  merely  in  fpinning  fpphifms.  A  more  retrained 
ufe  of  his  talents,  on  this  occafion,  would  have  done  himfelf  greater 
honour,  and  his  caufe  more  fervice.  His  arguments,  indeed,  lofe 
much  of  their  weight  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enforced ;  it 
ihews  neither  the  dignityof  the  fenator,  nor  the  liberality  of  the 
polite  and  elegant  fcholar. 

Art.  12.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke^  Efq\  one  of 
the  Reprefentatives  of  the  City  of  Briflol,  to  the  Sheriffs  of  that 
City.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  CadeJL 

This  Anfwer  is  addrefled  to  Mr.  Burke  in  the  form  of  abe  tter,  and 
contains  many  things  which  deferve  his  ferious  attentionyfand  which, 
in  our  opinion,  render  a  reply  neceffary.  f 

After  a  fhort  ironical  introduction,  the  Anfwerer  tells  us,  that 
Mr.  Burke’s  letter  feems  to  be  made  a  vehicle  for  all  the  ill  language 
which  has  ever  been  uttered  concerning  the  American  war,  as  weft 
as  about  the  two  lafl:  aCts ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  obferve,  that 
when  Mr.  Burke  calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  glowing  metapbpr,  alf 
the  force  of  brilliant  ftile  and  harmonious  periods,  to  reprobate  the 
aCt  for  the  partial  fufpenflon  of  the  Habeas  Ccrpust  and  to  conflgn 
the  framers  of  it  to  political  infamy,  hp  choofes  to  forget  the  con- 
Bant  cuftomary  conduCt  in  all  times  of  public  confufion  and  im¬ 
minent  danger.  In  all  fuch  times,  we  are  told,  parliament  has  al¬ 
ways  ftrengthcned  the  hands  of  the  crowm.  When  the  Bate  is  in 

danger. 
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danger,  parliament  has  always  authorized  the  magistrate,  and  always 
mult  authorize  him,  by  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
aft,  toimprifon  fufpefted  perfons,  without  giving  (the  very  words  of 
Blackftone’s  Commentaries)  any  reafon  for  Jo  doing .  It  is  the  dent  ope¬ 
rant  confutes ,  ne  quid  detriments  capiat  rejpublica  ;  it  is  the  fenatus  con - 
fultum  ultimo  necejjitatis.  In  thefe  moments  of  extreme  emergency, 
the  nation  parts  with  its  liberty  for  a  while,  in  order  to  preferve  it 
for  ever. 

The  Anfwerer  refers  the  Letter-writer  to  former  afts  of  this  kind, 
pafied  in  former  troubles ,  and  in  former  rebellions ,  (W.  Se  M.  —  G.  I. 
&  G.  II.)  nine,  he  thinks,  in  all,  and  alks  him,  whether  they  do  not, 
all  of  them,  enable  adminiftration  to  confine,  as  long  as  it  lhall 
think  proper  (within  the  duration  of  the  aft)  thofe  whom  the  aft  de¬ 
fer)  bes ;  whether  they  do  not,  all  of  them,  allow  the  bare  fufpicion 
of  the  crown,  to  put  fuch  and  fuch  perfons  out  of  the  law ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  do  not,  all  of  them,  convey,  if  pofiible,  fuller  powers  than 
the  aft  in  queftion.  He  affirms,  that  they  all  do  thefe  things,  and 
reminds  Mr.  Burke  of  a  cafe,  which  he  might  have  heard  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  Houfe,  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  had  he  thought 
proper  to  attend  to  the  gradual  growth  of  an  infant  motion  into  a 
manly  law  ;  it  is  the  cafe  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who  was  de¬ 
nied  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ,  though  committed  upon  hare 
fufpicion.  After  folemn  argument,  the  judges  were  unanimoufly  of 
opinion,  that  he  fhould  be  remanded  to  the  Tower,  and  that  the 
ground  of  commitment  was  good. 

Mr.  Burke  contends  that  the  Americans  ought  not,  according  to 
the  natural  diftinftion  of  things,  and  order  of  crimes,  to  be  called, 
or  treated  as,  pirates.  His  Anfwerer  tranferibes  for  his  perufal  a 
claufe  from  one  of  the  afts  of  Chat  honourable  Houfe,  of  which  Mr. 
Burke  is  a  member,  which  clearly  brings  all  perfons  afting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Congrefs,  within  the  defeription  of  pirates;  and 
which  inflifts  upon  them  the  punilhmentof  pirates. 

“  And  be  it  further  enabled.  Sc c.  (u  W.  III.  c.  vii.)  that  if  any 
**  of  his  Majefty’s  natural-born  fubjefts,  or  denizens  of  this  king- 
4<  dom,  lhall  commit  any  piracy,  or  robbery,  or  any  aft  of  hoftili- 
“  ty,  againft  others  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts  upon  the  fea,  under  co- 
“  lour  of  any  commiflion  from  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  or  pre- 
“  tence  of  any  authority  from  any  perfon  whatfoever,  fuch  offender 
“  and  offenders.  Sec.  lhall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be 
“  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers ;  and  they,  Sec.  being  duly  con- 
“  victed  thereof.  See.  lhall  have  and  fuffer  fuch  pains  of  death,  &c. 

“  as  pirates.  Sec.  ought  to  fuffer.” - Our  Author  alks  Mr.  Burke, 

if  he  finds  upon  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe,  any  patriotic  motion  to 
leafe  out  the  word  pirates ,  in  this  aft,  and  to  infert  the  word  rebels. 

In  1 745 >  when  Mr.  Burke  will  allow  that  there  was  fomething 
like  a  rebellion,  our  Author  obferves  that  the  legiflature  was  at  the 
trouble  of  palling  an  act,  particularly,  folely,  and  on  purpofe,  to 
make  it  lawful  to  try,  and  to  punilh,  as  pirates,  perfons  guilty  of 
high  treafon. 

Our  Author  conrtders  particularly  what  Mr.  Burke  has  advanced 
concerning  what  he  calls  the  conflruttion  of  an  aft  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  the  trial  m  this  kingdom  of  treafons  committed  out  of 

the 
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the  realm,  and  obferves,  that  what  is  now  called  a  new  and  un- 
conftitucional  interpretation  of  the  ail,  is,  in  fail,  only,  an  appli¬ 
cation  and  revival  of  it. 

4  Unluckily,  fays  our  Anfwerer,  this  conjlruflion,  for  which,  in 
your  fpeech  of  April  1774,  the  harfheft  words  you  had  were  revival 
and  application  ;  this  interpretation  (if  you  muft  have  doing  anything 
purfuant  to  a  ilatute,  enforcing  a  llatute,  to  be  an  interpretation  of 
it)  is  not  their  interpretation,  is  not  even  new,  much  lefs  unconfti- 
tutional. — Let  us  fee  what  claim  it  has  to  the  blame  of  novelty;  ci¬ 
ther  the  good  luck  of  my  fearches,  or  the  bad  luck  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
moft  confident  aflertions,  fupplies  me  even  with  more  inftances,  in 
which  this  law  has  been  applied  in  all  its  ftriftnefs,  than  the  nature 
of  the  offence  which  it  was  made  to  punifii*  would  lead  us  to  ima¬ 
gine.  It  has  been,  Sir,  applied  in  all  its  ftriftnefs,  whenever  occa- 
hons  have  offered,  which  muft  neceffarily  have  happened  but  feldorn, 

4  Before  the  Revolution,  and  when  difputes  between  the  proprie¬ 
tors  and  people  of  Carolina  had  excited  almoft  what  Mr.  Burke’s  de¬ 
licacy  would  term  an  unnatural  contention ,  but  what  I  fhould  be  rude 
enough  to  call  a  rebellion. — Was  this  aft  carried  into  execution 
then,  and  was  Culpepper  fent  hither,  and  tried  upon  this  aft  ? — -Yes. 

4  After  the  Revolution,  in  the  year  1710,  were  the  ringleaders  of 
an  unnatural  contention  in  Antigua,  wherein  the  governor  was  murder¬ 
ed,  brought  hither  by  this  aft,  tried  upon  this  aft  ;  many  of  them 
convifted  upon  this  aft,  executed  upon  this  aft  ? — Yes. 

*  But  if  the  interpretation  be  not  new,  at  leaft  it  is  unconjlilutzcnal' 
if  fo,  ten  to  one,  but  during  two  hundred  years  and  more,  we  fhail 
hear  fomething  of  it  in  hiftory.  Mr.  Burke  is  not  the  inventor  of 
patriotifm  ;  nor  has  he  a  patent  for  it.  Vixere  fortes  ante  dgamem- 
nona  multi .  Perhaps  in  fome  of  the  changes,  revolutions,  and  re¬ 
formations,  which  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  conftitution,  the  poifon  of  this  aft  has  been  difcovered 
by  fome  ftate  phyfician  or  other. 

4  Did  the  framers  of  the  Petition  of  Rights  take  notice  of  it?  No. 
Did  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  No.  Did  thofe  who  efta- 
blifhed  the  fuccefllon  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  think  it  neceffary, 
or  make  any  attempt  to  diveft  the  crown  of  this  unconftitutionai 
power,  to  alter  the  provifion  of  this  unconftitutionai  aft?  No.  Does 
any  page  of  any  book  afford  any  inftance  of  any  defire  to  repeal  it  ? 
No.’ 

Mr.  Burke  expreffes  much  concern  that  American  crimes  are  not 
left  to  American  juftice,  and  tells  us,  that  to  bring  an  American 
rebel  for  trial  to  England,  is  to  condemn  him  unheard.  His  An¬ 
fwerer  fays,  that,  to  have  him  to  be  tried  in  America,  would  be  to  ac¬ 
quit  him  without  a  trial. 

Much  more  is  faid,  in  this  Anfwer,  concerning  the  partial  fufpen- 
fton  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft,  but  we  muft  refer  our  Readers  to  the 
Author  himfelf,  who  is  an  able  and  an  acute  writer,  and  one  who  is 
far  from  flattering  the  miniftry.  He  cenfures,  with  great  feverity, 
that  timid  fyftem,  that  trembling  exertion  of  authority,  to  which, 
he  fays,  we  are  indebted  for  the  prelent  rebellion.  We  have  threaten¬ 
ed,  he  tells  us,  when  we  fhould  have  afted.  Great  Britain  ftretch- 
ed  forth  the  irrefolute  arm  of  her  power,  and  drew  it  back.  A- 
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merica  faw  this,  and  before  that  unwieldy  arm  was  again  ftretched 
forth  to  ftrike,  fhe  had  put  herfelf  into  a  pofture  of  defence.— —The 
hand  of  the  parent  has  fhrunk  from  the  unwelcome  office.  ’Tis 
the  fault  of  our  humanity  ;  but  it  is  alfo  the  fault  of  our  politics, 
and  no  trifling  one.  A  minifler  lhould  be  a  bold  man  ;  a  man  who 
would  have  been  a  fuccefsful  rebel,  if  his  virtues  did  not  make  him 
a  patriot. — The  body-politic  alfo  has  its  furgeon  ;  and  he  too  mu  ft 
throw  aflde  the  amiable  vveaknefles  of  human  nature.  His  hand, 
his  eye,  mult  be  ever  firm  and  refolute.  His  patient  may,  perhaps, 
think  him  cruel,  unfeeling  ;  and,  if  refolution  and  firmnefs  be  cru¬ 
elty,  and  want  of  feeling,  well  is  it  for  his  patient  that  he  deferves 
the  cenfure.  Sir,  I  affirm,  that  fuch  a  man  as  I  defcribe,  would 
have  made  a  deeper  incifion  in  our  liberty — would  have  hazarded 
fomething  (if  indeed  it  would  have  been  hazarding  any  thing)  to 
fave  fo  precious  a  limb  ;  perhaps,  to  fave  the  body.  Sir,  fuch  a 
man  would  not  havetrufled  to  a  partial  remedy  ;  he  would  have  had 
recourfe  to  a  total  fufpenflon  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  acl  at  once’ — with  1 
a  good  deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  our  Author  appears  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke’s  writings,  and  is  extremely 
happy  in  applying  paffages  from  them  to  the  letter  which  he  anfwers.' 
Art.  13.  An  Addrefs  to  Edmund  Burke ,  Ejq\  on  his  late  Letter 
relative  to  the  Affairs  of  America.  By  Edmund  Topham,  Cor¬ 
net  of  his  Majefty’s  fecond  Troop  of  Horfe  Guards.  4to.  is. 
6d.  Bew. 

This  Addrefs,  Mr.  Topham  tells  us,  is  the  production  of  an 
ha  Ay  hour,  and  is  deflgned  to  prevent  the  poifon  of  Mr.  Burke’s 
opinions  from  infe&ing  the  middle  rank  of  the  people  in  this  king¬ 
dom.  It  feems  a  well-intended  performance,  but  contains  nothing 
that  is  new,  or  that  renders  a  particular  account  of  it  neceflary. 

Art.  14.  The  Parliamentary  Regi ft er  \  or ,  Hijlory  of  the  Proceed* 
ings  and  Debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  containing  an  Account 
of  the  moft  interefting  Speeches  and  Motions  ;  accurate  Copies  of 
the  moft  remarkable  Letters  and  Papers  ;  of  the  material  Evidence , 
Petitions ,  & c.  laid  before  and  offered  to  the  Houfe,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 

5  Vols.  For  the  Years  1774,  1775,  and  17 76.  Almon. 

This  Regifer  is  a  periodical  work,  which  has  met  with  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  public  approbation,  and  is  Hill  continued  with  fuccefs. 
We  never,  perhaps,  had  a  production  of  the  kind  fo  authentic.  It 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  mere  refult  of  literary  induftry,  and 
the  reveries  of  the  Attic  ftory.  Many  fenatorial  Gentlemen  are 
known  to  have  communicated  accounts  of  what  paffes  in  the  HouJ'ey 
with  the  prudential  view  of  taking  due  care  of  what  may  appear  in 
the  prints  :  and,  hence,  we  credit  the  Editors  of  this  compilement 
for  fomething  more  than  a  bookfeller’s  pretence ,  when  they  make 
their  acknowledgments  for  “  the  very  great  and  kind  affiftance  they 
have  received.”— What  advantages  may  not  the  prefent  and  future 


periods  of 'our  national  hiftory  receive  from  the  accumulation  of  fuch 
valuable  materials  1 
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Art.  15.  The  Remembrancer ;  or.  Impartial  Repofitory  of  public 

Events.  For  the  Years  1775  and  1776.  8tfo.  4  Vols.  Al- 

iiion. 

This  is  likewife  a  periodical  collection,  founded  on  the  following 
Idea: — To  feleft  from  all  the  papers  of  intelligence  the  belt  account 
of  every  material  public  event  ;  to  print  it  in  8vo.  and  at  the  end 
of  each  volume  to  give  a  copious  index  to  the  whole. — When  an 
ingenious  pen  furnilhes  the  Public  with  important  obfervations  on 
the  principal  tranfaClions  of  the  times,  which  are  ufually  denomi¬ 
nated  Letrert  to  the  Printer ,  thefe  alfo  are  deemed  proper  objeCls  of 
the  Editor’s  choice;  but  the  mod  confiderable  materials  are  fuch  as 
bear  reference  tc  our  prefent  national  conteft  with  America.  To  thefe 
particular  refpedt  has  been  paid;  and  of  thefe  we  have  here  a  very 
copious  feleCtion, — fuch  as,  to  repeat  an  obfervation  made  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Article,  mull  afford  excellent  documents  for  the  hiftorian  of 
the  prefent  times  :  an  advantage  which  the  hiftorical  writers,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  could  neither  enjoy,  nor  even  imagine* 
And  hence  it  is,  that  their  works  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  chiefly  re¬ 
commended  by  their  mere  ornaments — the  beauties  of  their  flyle  and 
language; — but  with  irremediable  deficiencies,  with  refpeCt  to  mat'* 
ters  of  information,  on  all  the  great  points,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
mankind  depends,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which,  lucceeding  gene* 
rations  are  principally  interefted. 

Art.  16.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  on  the  Origin  of  Civil 
Government ;  in  Anfwer  to  his  Sermon  preached  before  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  on  the  Day  appointed  for  a  Getieral  Fafi  #.  8vo« 

1  Si  Almon* 

A  poignant  antidote  to  the  poifon  contained  in  Dr.  C.*s  high— 
flying,  Tory  fermon.  The  Author  is  rather  too  acrimonious  in  his 
language  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  a  party- w'riter  of  any  fpirir,  with 
flrong  feelings,  and  a  warm  attachment,  to  reftrain  the  fervour  of 
his  zeal.  We  approve,  however,  the  principles  on  which  this  de¬ 
fender  of  liberty  enters  the  lifts  with  a  perfon  of  Dr.  C.’s  abilities  % 
and  the  reafons  which  he  has  aligned  for  encountering  this  formid¬ 
able  champion  of  defpotifnij  will,  no  doubt,  be  fatisfaCtory  to  the 
aCtive  and  vigilant  friends  of  freedom. 

Art.  17.  The  Revolution  Vindicated,  and  Conjlitutional  Liberty 
Averted.  In  Anfwer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watfon’s  Acceffion  Sermon, 
preached  before  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  on  October  25$ 
1776.  By  the  Author  of  “  Strictures  on  Dr.  Watfon’s  Sermon.5* 
8Vq.  1  s.  White,  &c.  1 1777- 

What,  in  the  name  of  Common-fenfe  1  are  the  Tories  aiming  at, 
by  new  vamping  the  ftale  defpicable  jargon  of  Sibthorpe,  Manwa- 
ring,  and  Sacheverel  ?  If  they  have  nothing  better  to  oppofe  to 
the  Prieftleys  and  Prices,’5  they  will  afford  thefe  writers  all  the 
triumph  they  can  wilh  for,  and  cover  themfelves  with  deferved  fhame 
and  difgrace !  In  the  polemical  ftyle,  the  wretched  fervile  fophiftry 
with  which  our  underftanding  is  infulted,  in  this  publication,  has 
been  fo  often  refuted,  and  is  fo  truly  contemptible,  that  to  bellow 


*  See  Review  for  January,  p*  76. 

Rev.  June,  1 777.  I  5  faflk 
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frefh  confideration  on  it,  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ridiculous. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  this  pretended  defence  of  revolution-principles 
but  what  falfifies  the  title. 

Natural  History,  &c. 

Art.  1 8.  A  Modern  Syjlem  of  Natural  Hijlory,  Containing  ac¬ 
curate  Defcriptions,  and  faithful  Hiftories  of  Animals, Vegetables, 
and  Minerals  ;  together  with  their  Properties,  and  various  Ufes 
in  Medicine,  Mechanics,  &c.  Illuftrated  with  Copper  plates.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Ward,  Vicar  of  Cotterftock  cum  Glapthorpe, 
Northamptonshire;  and  others.  Small  i2mo.  12  Vols.  at  is.  6d. 
perVol.  fewed.  The  whole  Set,  bound,  1 1.  4s.  Newbery. 

We  mentioned  the  firft  four  volumes  of  this  pretty  compendium, 
containing  the  quadruped  animals ,  in  cur  Review  for  September  laft. 
The  defign  is  now  completed.  The  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  volumes 
contain  the  birds .  In  the  9th,  10th,  and  nth  we  have  the  ffhesy 
reptiles ,  and  infefts.  The  12th  profeftes  to  give  us  the  waters,  earths , 
fcfjils ,  minerals ,  and  •vegetables  ;  the  laft-mtntioned  clafs  occupies  but 
nine  pages,  under  the  title  Botany ;  and  contains  only  a  general  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Linnaean  fyftem.  We  thus  particularize  the  Several 
divifions  of  the  work,  as  the  diftindt  parts  are  fold  feparately. — The 
numerous  engravings  are  well  executed  ;  and  the  performance,  in 
general  (whatever  may  be  its  defedls)  is  happily  adapted  for  the  ra¬ 
tional  entertainment,  and  real  inftru&ion  of  young  readers :  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  thoufands,  and  tens  of  thoufands,  of  adults  who  may 
perufe  it  with  advantage. 

Art.  19.  Elements  of  Natural  Hijlory.  By  Thomas  Martyn, 
B.  D.  ProfeSTor  of  Botany  in  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  8vo. 
is.  6  d.  Cambridge  printed  ;  fold  by  White,  London.  1775. 
This  work  is  defigned  as  a  fynopfis  of  natural  hiftory,  after  the 
fyftem  of  Linnaeus.  The  generic  characters  are  in  general  taken 
from  him  ;  but  the  enumeration  of  the  fpecies  is  judicioufty  enlarged 
and  corrected  frnm  Buffon,  Pennant,  and  other  naturalifts.  The 
title-page  is  evidently  meant  to  refer  to  a  much  larger  work  than 
the  prefent,  which  contains  the  clafs  of  Mammalia  alone. 

Art.  20.  A  Botanical  Arrangetnent  of  all  the  Vegetables  growing  in 
Great  Britain ,  &c.  according  to  the  Syftem  of  the  celebrated  Lin¬ 
naeus,  &c.  The  Whole  illuftrated  by  Copper-plates,  and  a  co¬ 
pious  GloSSary,  &c.  By  William  Withering,  M.  D.  8vo.  2  Vols. 
14  s.  Cadell.  1 776. 

In  this  laudable  attempt  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  botany  to 
the  Englifh  ftudent,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  learned  languages, 
the  Author  has  adopted  the  generic  defcriptions  given  in  the  Genera 
Plasitarum  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  has  translated  the  chara&ers  of  the  Jpe- 
cies  from  his  Syfema  Natures  ;  futjoining,  however  additional,  defcrip¬ 
tions  to  almoft  every  one  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  additions  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  preceding,  by  being  printed  in  Italic  \  and  are 
either  taken  from  his  own  obfervation,  or  from  writers  of  good 
authority. 

In  an  Englijh  botanical  fyftem,  the  Author  has  found  himfelf  un¬ 
der  a  neceffny  of  inventing  and  employing  Some  new  Englifh  generic 
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names;  adding  the  common  Englifh  name  to  the  fpecies,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  fyncnyms  of  Gerard,  Parkinfon,  Ray,  and  Cafpar  Bau- 
hine.  He  has  been  attentive  likewife  brieHy  to  mark  the  (Economi¬ 
cal,  medical,  or  other  ufes  of  the  different  plants;  and  particularly 
to  defign  thofe  fpecies  which  are  preferred  by,  and  afford  nourilh- 
ment  to,  particular  animals.  Several  of  his  obfervations  relative  to 
this  article  are  faid  to  be  the  refults  of  experiments  made  bv  himfelf, 
and  frequently  repeated,  with  the  neceffary  precautions.  He  gives 
fome  plain  rules  likewife  for  the  inveftigation  of  plants  fyftemati- 
cally  ;  and  ill uftrates  thefe  rules  by  appofite  examples.  In  fnort,  the 
arrangement  itfelf  appears  to  be  carefully  and  j udicioufl y  executed  ;  and 
to  be  excellently  adapted  coanfwer  the  Author's  intentions  of  being 
ferviceable  to  thofe  for  whefe  ufe  it  is  more  immediately  defigned. 

American  Controversy. 

Art.  21#  Free  Thoughts  on  the  American  Contejh.  8vo.  59  Pages, 

Edinburgh  printed,  1776. 

Originally  publifhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine ,  in  a  ferias 
of  letters,  under  the  fjgnature  of  Timoleon.  1  he  Writer  takes  the 
government  fide  of  the  queflion  ;  and  treats,  in  a  cool  and  rational 
llrain  of  argument, —  on  the  real  caufe  of  the  difeontents  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ; — on  natural  liberty; — on  reprefentation  ;  —  on  political  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  conflitution  on  colonization.  Thefe  fubjefts  are 
judicioully  difeuffed  in  the  firfl  part.  In  the  fecond  part,  the  Au¬ 
thor  enters  on  a  particular  examination  of  the  feveral  arguments 
that  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  Americans ;  and  enquires  what 
would  be  the  consequences  to  America  herfelf,  fhould  (lie  fucceed  in 
her  prefent  conteft.  He  then  confiders  the  nature  of  the  American 
trade;  and  concludes  with  fome  fevere  ftri&ures  on  the  American 
pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sen/e, — The  Author  is  an  acute  reafo-ner, 
and  offers  many  arguments  which  though,  in  general,  they  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  other  writers,  are  not  Unworthy  the  confideration  of  all 
who  ilill  think  it  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  paper  part  of  the 
warfare. 

Art.  22.  Letters  from  General  Wafington  to  feveral  of  his  Friends^ 
intheTear  1776.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Bew. 

We  cannot  look  upon  thefe  Letters  as  genuine  ;  but  we  muft  pro¬ 
nounce  them  well  written  :  they  would  do  great  honour  to  General 
Wafhington,  could  his  claim  to  them  be  indifputably  eftablilhed. 

Novel. 

Art,  23.  Delicate  Crimes.  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  i2mo. 

2  Vols.  1;  s.  Hooper.  17 77. 

Another  tranflation,  from  the  French,  of  a  work  which  had  before 
appeared  in  the  Englifh  language,  under  the  title  of  The  Fatal  Ef¬ 
fects  of  lnconftancy :  fee  Review,  vol.  li.  p.238.  The  prefent  Edi¬ 
tor  profeffes,  in  his  prelixed  advertifement,  his  entire  ignorance  of 
the  former  tranflation,  before  the  fheets  of  this  fecond  performance 
had  paffed  through  the  prefs.  With  refpett  to  the  comparative  me¬ 
rit  of  the  two  tranflators,  he  modeftly  fubmits  it  to  4  the  deciflon  of 
the  candid  Public,’ — which  we  likewife  lhall  do,  as  not  having  feen 
the  original  work.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  ver- 
fions,  is  very  confiderable  throughout;  and  perhaps,  in  different 

I  i  2  paffages, 
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paflages,  each  of  the  tranflators  may,  alternately,  claim  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  following  fliort  extratf,  taken  at  random,  may  ferve  as 
a  fpecimen  of  both  the  publications : 


Fatal  Effeds,  c . 

*  During  your  refidence  in 
Italy,  you  may,  with  great  eafe 
to  yourfelf,  gather  in  the  ufeful 
harveft  which  that  rich  country 
yields,  which  once  produced  a 
race  of  heroes,  was  formerly  the 
cradle  of  Arts,  and  is  now  be¬ 
come  the  feat  of  modern  politics. 
You  need  not  kifs  the  Pope’s 
flipper — I  could  hardly  pardon 
you  fuch  a  fuperftition  ;  but  you 
may  inform  yourlelf  of  his  ftate 
and  powers.  You  fhould  alfo 
learn  the  manners  of  the  people; 
I  mean  of  thofe  that  are  called 
the  bejl  company .  There  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fpecies  of  thefe,  in  every 
country;  and  it  is  from  them 
alone,  that  perfons  of  your  rank 
are  to  learn  all  that  is  worth 
knowing. — You  may  laugh  at  the 
Monfignori  there,  and  gallant 
with  their  wives. — Ufe  your  free¬ 
dom  in  this  latter  article,  as  much 
as  you  will,  but  let  pafiion  be  out 
of  the  queftion.  To  know  them 
only,  is  fuflicient  both  for  your 
purpofe  and  your  fafe-guard. 
This  is  a  moreeliential  ftudy  than 
one  is  apt  at  firft  to  imagine. 
The  charadleriflic  fpirit  of  every 
nation  is  generally  more  flrongly 
marked  in  that  charming  fex, 
who  are  always  the  moll  interelt- 
ing  part  of  it.’ 


Delicate  Crimes. 

Since  you  are  now  in  Italy, 
gather  (but  not  with  too  much 
labour)  thofe  ufeful  harvefts, 
which  that  brilliant  climate  fo 
copioufly  fumilhes  ;  once  the 
country  of  heroes,  it  became  the 
cradle  of  the  Arts,  and  is  Hill  the 
feat  of  politics.  Don’t  kifs  the 
Pope’s  flipper  ;  it  is  what  I  Ihall 
never  forgive  you  ;  but  get  at  the 
root  of  his  power.  Learn  the 
manners  of  the  people  ;  above  all, 
thofe  of  the  good  company. 
Every  nation  has  a  flile  of  life 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  in  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  that, 
people  of  our  order  learn  all  they 
ought  to  know.  Laugh  at  the 
Monjigncri ,  and  endeavour  to  de¬ 
bauch  their  wives  ;  lie  with  as 
many  of  them  as  you  can  ;  to 
love  them  is  not  your  end,  but  to 
underhand  them  :  it  is  a  more  ef- 
fential  fludy  than  many  imagine. 
The  flower  of  a  nation’s  wit,  is 
in  fome  fort  confined  to  that 
charming  fex,  which  is  always 
its  molt  intereiling  moiety.’ 


Duke  de  Clermont  to  the 
Vifcount  de  *  *  * 


This  Duke  de  Clermont  fefcms  to  have  been  the  Chesterfield 
of  France.* — There  is  a  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  rendering  of  fome 
exprejjions  in  the  elder  of  the  above-quoted  tranflations,  which  feems 
to  give  a  colour  to  the  report  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Lady  *,  well 
known  in  the  world  of  Englifh  literature.  The  other  verfion  is  faid 
10  be  the  performance  of  a  Gentleman  ;  who,  in  refpett  to  the  fref 
dem  of  fome  of  the  letters,  in  the  original,  mull,  in  virtue  of  his  fex, 
have  a  confiderab’e  advantage  over  his  female  competitor. 

*  Mrs.  G.  well  known  by  the  part  (he  bore  in  the  matrimonial 
correfpondence  between  Henry  and  Frances. 

Poetical,* 
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Poetical. 

Art.  24.  The  Country  JuJlice ;  a  Poem.  By  one  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  Juftices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Somerfet.  Part  III. 
4to.  1  s.  Becket.  1777. 

Of  the  ftyle  and  fpirit  of  this  work,  plainly  *  intended  (as  the 
Author  profefles)  to  cultivate  Humanity  in  the  provincial  adminijlra - 
ticn  of  jujlice?  we  have  already  fpoken  f.  The  fame  mildnefs  and 
benevolence  breathes  through  this  third  part.  A  kind  of  tender 
fublimitv  diftinguifhes  and  recommends  the  following  paflage  : 

Oh,  M  ercy,  thron’d  on  his  eternal  bread:. 

Who  breath’d  the  favage  waters  into  red  ; 

By  each  foft  pleafure  that  thy  bofom  fmote. 

When  firlt  creation  darted  from  his  thought; 

By  each  warm  tear  that  melted  o’er  thine  eye, 

When  on  his  works  was  written,  these  must  die; 

If  fecret  daughter  yet,  nor  cruel  war 

Have  from  thefe  mortal  regions  forc’d  thee  far, 

Still  to  our  follies,  to  our  frailties  blind. 

Oh,  itretch  thy  healing  wings  o'er  human  kind  ! 

For  other  touches  of  a  fimilar  nature  on  the  article  of  Prifons ,  on  Ft» 
iiationy  &c.  we  refer  our  Readers  to  the  poem  itfelf. 

Art.  25.  The  Poems  and  Adifcellaneous  Cotnpofitions  of  Paul 
Whitehead.  With  explanatory  Notes  on  his  Writings,  and  his 
Life  written  by  Capt.  Edward  Thompfon.  4  to.  10  s.  6  d.  Boards. 
Keardy.  1 777. 

The  poetical  writings  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Paul  Whitehead 
are  fo  well,  fo  univerfally  known,  that  any  recommendation  of 
them,  from  us,  would  be  luperfluous.  The  Editor  has  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  life  of  this  eminent  fatirill,  written  at  oonfiderable 
length  ;  but  the  hillory  of  all  poets  is  little  more  than  that  -of  their 
voorks.  The  Tons  of  the  Mufes  are  generally  an  indolent  race,  re¬ 
tiring  from  fociety,  and  from  buftnefs ;  and  therefore  their  lives  are 
feldom  produ&ive  of  fuch  incidents  as  would  make  any  linking  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  annals  of  biography.  In  gleaning  the  fmaller,  tnif- 
cellaneous  poems  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  Editor  has  cafually  picked 
up  one  or  two  little  pieces,  which  were  written  and  publifhed  by 
Mr.  William  Whitehead,  the  prefent  Laureat  t  :  but  this  miftake 
has  been  candidly  acknowledged  in  the  advertifements  of  the  publi¬ 
cation,  in  the  feveral  news-papers. 

Art.  26.  The  Duchefs  of  Devonflrire’s  Cow  ;  a  Poem.  4to.  6d.. 

Bew. 

Celebrates,  in  a  few  forry  verfes,  the  benevolence  extended  by  the 
Duchefs  to  the  owner  of  a  ftarved  cow.  Poets  are  never  more  at 
home ,  than  when  they  praife  the  munificence  and  generofity  of  the 
great. 


f  See  Review  for  May,  1775,  p.  406. 

X  The  pieces  are — “  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Pritchard, ” 
and  the  famous  Ranelagh  fong — “  Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye 
pert  little  things,”  &c. 

3 
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Art.  27.  The  Duke  of  D  ev  on f lire's  Bull  to  the  Duchefs  of  Devon - 
fl/ire's  Cow  ;  a  Poetical  Epiltle.  410.  is.  Fielding  and  Co. 

A  laugh  at  the  cow-poet. — If  the  libidinous  Reader  looks  here 
for  obfeenby,  he  will  be  difappointed. 

Art.  28.  The  Old  Serpent' s  Reply  to  the  Elefirical  £el*»  4to. 

2  s.  Smith. 

A  fruitlefs  attempt  to  catch  the  Eel  of  Wit  by  the  tail. 

Art.  29.  'John  the  Painter  s  Ghojl :  How  he  appeared  on  the 
Night  of  his  Execution  to  Lord  Temple,  See.  4to.  is.  6  d. 
Williams. 

John  the  Painter’s  ghoft  rifes  to  the  tune  of  William  and  Marga¬ 
ret,  and  takes  his  revenge  on  Lord  T  f.  and  the  reit  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers,  by  telling  them  their  own. 

Art.  30.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles 
Saunders ,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of 
his  Majelty’s  Fleet.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Englifh,  M.  A.  Chaplain 
to  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Foot;  and  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ed¬ 
ward  Lord  Hawke.  41O.  is.  Becket.  1777. 

Admiral  Saunders  was  fo  refpeCtable  a  man,  that  it  would  have 
been  Arango  if  the  Naval  Mufe,  in  particular,  had  feen  him  de¬ 
part  without  offering  fome  tribute  of  p*aife  to  a  character  of  fuch 
uncommon  worth. — Mr.  Englilh  has  here,  very  laudably,  attempted 
to  do  juftice  to  the  abilities  of  Sir  Charles,  as  a  commander,  and 
to  his  virtues  as  a  man.  The  following  valedictory  lines,  from  the 
conclufion  of  the  Elegy,  may  be  feleCted  as  a  fpecimen  : 

Go,  Happy  Shade,  where  pure  enjoyments  flow  ! 

Be  bleft  above,  for  gen’rous  aCts  below  ! 

Through  feas  sethereal,  life’s  rude  voyage  o’er. 

Thou  gain’ll  at  length  an  hofpitable  fhore  : 

Conflicting  paflions  fhall  no  more  controul  ; 

Sooth’d  ev’ry  care,  and  harmoniz’d  the  foul. 

Brunfwick  he  lov’d,  and  his  aufpicious  line  ; 

Yet  facred  Freedom  mark’d  him  at  her  flirine  : 

His  ftar,  an  emblem  of  fublime  defert. 

Shone  with  reflected  luftre  from  his  heart ; 

Truth,  Honour,  Valour,  with  united  rays. 

Inflam’d  each  honell  break  with  ardent  praife. 

Blaz’d  his  renown  to  Earth’s  extreme  domains. 

Where  fmiles  Aurora,  and  where  Hefper  reigns. 

Where  glows  the  brilliant  Zone,  where  freeze  the  Poles, 
Far  as  the  winds  can  range,  or  Britain’s  thunder  rolls. 

For  a  further  fpecimen  of  the  poetic  talents  of  our  Nautical  Bard, 
fee  our  account  of  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Naval  Revievut  a  poem  ; 
Review,  vol?  li.  p.  165. 


*  For  the  EleCtrical  Eel,  fee  Review  for  April,  p.  313. 
f  Lord  Temple,  charged  with  employing  one  Baldwin,  a  painter, 
to  trick  John  into  that  confeflion  which  hanged  him. 
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Art.  31.  An  Elegy ,  occafioned  by  the  Death  of  a  Lady  s  Linnet * 

4to.  1  s.  Davies. 

Spirited  and  poetical,  but  not  without  Tome  defeats,  which  the 
Public  may  put  upon  a  repairing  ieafe.  Yet  thefe  things,  like  the 
ephemeron,  exift  but  for  a  day, — So,  we  hope,  may  the  lady’s 
grief  for  the  linnet ; — not  her  love  if  he  deferves  it,  for  the  poet. 
Art.  32.  7 he  Lion  extricated \  or,  the  faekall' s  Defeat.  A  Fable 
in  Three  Cantos.  4:0.  1  s.  Almcn. 

Political  doggrel,  working  up  the  ftale  materials  of  Lord  Bute 
and  the  P.  D.  Lord  Chatham  and  his  penfion,  and  a  great  deal  of 
ltuff  of  the  fame  fort. 

Art.  33.  A  Familiar  E pi 'file  from  C .  Anjley ,  Efq\  to  C.  IF.  Bamp- 
fylde ,  Ejq\  tranflated,  and  addrefted  to  the  Ladies.  4to.  1  s. 
Almon.  1777. 

We  have  noticed  the  original  in  our  Review  for  February  :  of  the 
tranflation,  take  the  following  curious  fpecimens  : 

Nor  midft  its  merry  notes  does  Polyhymny 

Refufe  to  grace  the  corner  of  my  chimney  ; 

*  #  *  * 

Great  Cybele  her  vanquifti’d  creft  deplore. 

And  boajl  her ,  of  her  tower-capt  head  no  more* 

*  *  «  * 

With  fujinijh  hams ,  and  bloody  puddings  ftor’d. 

#  *  #  * 

And  though  to  Deary's  lhare  light  coffers  fall. — 

The  following  fimile  is  worthy  of  obfervation  : 

As  by  a  maftijfy  when  a  hare  is  fpy’d 
Securely  frifking  near  a  copfe’s  fide. 

His  ears  erett,  the  cur  begins  the  chace. 

Urging  with  eager  rage  his  tardy  pace. 

Thrown  out  at  length,  he  halts  upon  the  plain. — 

This  reminds  us  of  a  fimile  in  an  Irilh  tragedy  : 

•As  when  a  hunter  goeth  forth  to  havvke. 

He  fees  two  filberts  growing  on  one  ftalk  : 

He  cracks  the  one,  and,  finding  that  is  found. 

Believes  the  other  fo,  though  lying  on  the  Ground. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  hidden  metamorphofe  of  the  maftiff  into 
a  cur,  we  think  the  laft  quoted  fimile  infinitely  fuperior. 

Art.  34.  The  Gamblers  ;  a  Poem  ;  with  Notes  critical  and  ex¬ 
planatory.  4to.  3  s.  Hooper.  1 777* 

This  poem  is  fo  replete  with  the  myftic  terms  of  the  turf  and  the 
tables,  that  it  is  fit  only  for  the  perufal  of  adepts.  Befides,  it  is  un- 
interefting,  and  not  likely  to  anfwer  any  moral  purpofe.  The  Duke 
of  C  *  *  has  behaved  fo  well  of  late  years,  that  it  was  certainly 
wrong  to  make  him  the  ftale  hero  of  the  poem. 

Art.  35.  The  Gamblers ;  a  Poem.  Canto  II.  4to,  is,  6  d. 

Hooper. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  acquire  turfilh  knowledge  may  read  this  Canto 
with  emolument.  It  is  written  with  fpirit,  and  contains  many  claf- 
fical  allufions ;  but,  as  we  faid  of  the  firft  part,  we  know  not  where 
to  find  the  cui  bono . 
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Art.  36.  The  Art  of  Converftng .  Tranflated  from  the  French 

4:0.  1  s.  Lewis. 

Thefe  rhymes,  for  fre  cannot  call  them  poetry,  are  faid  to  be 
tranflated  from  the  French  of  a  Pere  Andre  of  Rouen. 

The  Tranflator  hath  grievoufly  offended  the  more  refpedlable  me¬ 
mory  of  Thomas  Brown,  who  faith,  that  the  vileit  rhymes  arc  thole 
tnat  end  in  ir.guijh. 

Pon  t  contradict  him,  or  he  will  diffinguifh. 

And  fub-diilinguilh,  and  all  fenfe  extinguifh. 


To  debafe  the  human  mind,  and  fpoil  the  heart. 


<* 


* 


2  S< 


Speak  that  I  may  fee  you,  faid  an  ancient  wight. 

(dedite  Lijfei  fcriptores ,  cedite  Tnvedre  / 

M  E  D  I  C  A  L. 

Art.  37.  Practical  Remarks  on  TV ejl  India  Difc(ifes .  Svo. 

F.  Newbery.  1776. 

This  pamphlet  is  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  la-ger  work,  on  the 
fame  fubjett,  which  the  Author  means  to  purfue,  fhould  he  be  en^ 
couraged  to  proceed.  It  is  therefore  only  a  kind  of  Iketch  of  the  de« 
fcription  and  method  of  pure  of  foipe  of  the  molt  violent  and  fatal 
difeafes  which  attack  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  torrid  regions.  The 
compafs  it  takes  is  fcarcely  fufKcient  for  an  accurate  difcrimination 
of  the  feveral  difeafes  on  which  it  treats  ;  but  the  mode  of  practice 
inculcated  is  free,  vigorous,  and  apparently  founded  on  juft  objfer- 
vation.  We  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  the  Author's  delign,  executed 
in  its  full  extent,  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  healing  art; 
efpecially  fhould  he  adopt  a  more  correct  and  lefs  florid  manner  of 
writing,  in  his  future  compofitions. 

Some  of  the  circumflances  moft  worthy  of  remark  in  the  prefent 
piece  are — the  extraordinary  efficacy  attributed  to  the  red  precipitate 
of  mercury,  adminifleied  in  dofes  of  half  a  grain,  with  nitre  and  cam¬ 
phor,  or  abforbent  powders^  in  internal  inflammations  ;  the  amazing 
dofes  of  opiates  fafely  and  advantageoufly  given  in  the  tetanus ,  fo 
far  we  are  told  in  one  cafe,  as  twenty  ounces  of  laudanum  in  one 
day,  in  others  four  ounces  of  folid  opium  during  the  courfe  of  thp 
difeafe  ; — and  the  happy  effects  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  patients 
placed  in  a  draught  of  air  between  two  doors,  in  the  height  of  a  moil 
malignant  and  putrid  fmall-pox. 

?Artr  38.  A  feledl  Number  of  fchirrkcus  and  cancerous  Cafes ,  fuc* 
cefsfuily  treated  without  cutting,  by  the  peculiar  Remedy  of  Mel- 
moth  Guy,  Surgeon,  &c.  8vo.  j  s.  Nichol,  &c.  j 777. 

Mr,  Guy  here  offers  to  the  Public  twenty  cafes  in  favour  of  his 
method' of  treating  fchirrhous  and  cancerous  humours  without  the 
knife. v  Were  any  really  effectual  remedy  for  thefe  moil  dreadful  of 
iaili  difeafes  difc’overed,  it  would  be  the  height  of  inhumanity  to  con- 
line  the  benefits  of  it  by  an  interefled  concealment.  How  much  the 

?u blic  lofes  by  this  conduCt  in  refpeCt  to  Mr.  Guy’s  medicines,  we 
retend  not  to  determine.  The  cafes  related  have  the  appearances 
^>f  authenticity ;  but  every  perfon  acquainted  with  medical  hiliorv 
will  know  how  little  certainty  can  be  obtained  from  a  partial  view  of 

6  ’  '  :  -  '  '  ■  any 
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any  point  of  practice.  With  regard  to  ftyle  and  language,  this  pub¬ 
lication  is  not  in  the  leaft  fuperior  to  the  generality  of  *  attefted 
.cures,  &c.’>  which  accompany  the  pills  and  drops  of  every  common 
noftrum-monger. 

***  See  alfo  our  account  of  an  An  EJJay  on  fehirrheus  Tumours  and 
Cancers ,  by  Richard  Guy,  Surgeon,  (the  father,  we  fuppofe  of  the 
prefent  author)  Rev.  vol.  xxi.  p.  ^15. 

Art.  39.  A  Letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dijfot  to  Dr.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  on  the  Morbus  Niger  ;  including  fome  appoftte  Cafes  equally 
curious  and  interefting.  The  whole  illuftrated  with  an  Account  of 
the  morbid  Appearances  of  the  difie&ed  Bodies.  Tranliated  from 
the  French  by  John  Burke,  M.  D.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Kearfty. 
1776. 

The  Morbus  Niger  takes  its  name  from  the  difeharge  of  a  black 
matter  by  vomiting  and  purging;  which,  imperfectly  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  Atra  Bills,  is  now  difeovered  to  be  blood 
extravafated  from  a  ruptured  veffel  in  the  ftomacb.  The  moft  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains  precede  this  evacuation  ;  by  which,  and  the  lofs  of 
blood,  the  patient  is  fo  much  reduced,  that  the  difeale  ufualiy  proves 
fatal.  The  firft  cafe  here  related  by  Dr.  Tiflot  was  fuccefsfully 
treated  by  a  truly  Hippocratic  fimplicity  of  practice.  A  diet  entirely 
liquid,  confiiling  of  ptifans,  light  broths,  and  milk ;  with  emollient 
glyiters,  and  the  gentleft  aperients,  were  the  only  medicines  employ¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  learned  and  ingenious  Writer  fuggefts  various  arguments 
in  his  reafonings  upon  the  nature  of  the  dileale,  to  (hew  that  more 
aClive  medicines  could  not  have  been  ufed  with  propriety,  A  fecond 
cafe  of  the  Morbus  Niger,  which  terminated  fatally  ;  and  a  third,  of 
a  disorder  fomevvhat  refembling  it  in  fymptoms  though  different  in  its 
nature,  afford  fome  curious  appearances  difeovered  on  diffeCtion. 
Two  other  obfervations,  one  relating  to  a  particular  kind  ofinteftinal 
worm  ;  the  other  to  a  violent  and  obffinate  pain  of  the  head,  cured 
by  a  deep  inciffon  on  the  part ;  though  worth  perufal,  are  not  fo 
*  appolite’  to  the  fubjedt  of  the  former  part  of  the  letter  as  the  title- 
page  feems  to  exprefs. 

Art.  40.  An  Ex  amination  of  a  Charge  brought  againf  Innoculation , 
by  De  Haen,  Raft,  Dimfdale,  and  other  Writers.  By  John  Wat- 
kmfon,  M  D.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Johnfon.  177  7. 

At  a  time  when  the  prejudices  againft  inoculation  are  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  filenced,  it  mult  appear  an  alarming  circumftance  to  the  friends 
of  that  falutary  practice,  that  fuch  objections  are  raifed  againft  the 
mode  of  adminiftering  it,  by  thofe  who  allow  its  merit  and  fuccefs, 
as  mult  tend  greatly  to  abridge  the  benefits  derived  from  it.  For  we 
own  we  have  little  expectation  that  it  will  ever  be  found  practicable  in 
this  country  to  introduce,  under  the  authority  of  government,  l'uch 
a  plan  of  inoculation  as  fhall  extend  its  advantages  through  the 
body  of  the  people;  and  if  this  be  not  effected,  every  reilriCtion  on 
fuch  individuals  as  may  be  difpofed  to  praCtife  it,  will  operate  to  its 
clifcouragement.  Many  a  tender  parent,  who  would  venture  to  in¬ 
oculate  a  child  under  their  own  eye  and  nurfing,  would  not  be  able 
to  overcome  their  reluCtance  at  fending  it  abroad,  amidft  new  faces? 
under  another  roof,  where  their  own  attendance  would  be  impractic¬ 
able  or  highly  inconvenient.  The  great  charge  .under  which  private 
f  k  *  inoculation 
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inoculation  labours,  is  that  obvious  one  of  foftering  a  difeafc  always 
ready  to  Spread  by  natural  infection.  That  by  its  means  the  natural 
fmall-pox  is  in  fadt  more  diffufed  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  proved  by  the  increafed  proportion  of  deaths  from 
this  difeafe,  appearing  in  the  bills  of  mortality  Since  the  inoculation 
was  pradtifed.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  charge  brought  againSt 
it  by  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  prefent  treatife  ;  and 
what  the  Writer  attempts  to  invalidate. 

The  following  are  the  principal  confiderations  urged  by  Dr.  Wat- 
kinfon  :  That  one  caufe  of  the  greater  proportion  of  deaths  from  the 
fmall-pox  with  refpedt  to  other  difeafes  in  the  modern  London  bills, 
may  be  the  increafed  purity  of  the  air,  which  leflens  the  mortality 
of  other  difeafes,  but  has  little  eftedt  on  the  fmall-pox.  That  the  in- . 
oculated  fm all  pox  are  fo  much  lefs  contagious  than  the  natural ;  that 
little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  their  infedtion.  That  the 
contagion  even  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  prevailing  epidemic,  without  the  influence  of  fome  peculiar 
conftitution  of  the  air.  But  the  moft  important  argument,  and  what 
indeed  we  think  tolerably  decifive  in  exculpating  inoculation,  is 
drawn  from  a  review  of  the  Bills  ofMortality  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1629,  a  century  before  the  introdudlion  of  that  pradtice  ;  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the  fmall-pox  has  been 
increasing  in  gradual  progreflion  ever  Since  that  time,  excepting  in¬ 
deed  for  the  lall  four  years,  in  which  it  has  decreafed.  During 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  period,  therefore,  we  mull  look  for 
fome  other  caufe  of  the  increafed  mortality  of  the  fmall-pox  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  this  caufe,  whatever  it 
be,  would  operate  equally  Since  the  introdudlion  of  inoculation  as 
before.  What  this  caufe  is.  Dr.  Watkinfon  has  not  attempted  to  as¬ 
certain. — We  think  the  prodigioufly  increafed  conflux  of  frefh  people 
out  of  the  country,  whofe  fears  of  the  fmall-pox  have  been  conquered 
by  Stronger  incitements  ofpleafure  or  interest  than  their  ancestors  felt, 
will  go  a  great  way  tovVards  accounting  for  the  fadl. 

For  the  valuable  tables  exhibiting  this  progreflional  feries,  which 
were  furniflied  to  the  Author  by  Dr.  James  Sims,  we  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  itfelf,  which  deferves  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  wiSh  to  fee 
the  arguments  on  both  fides  of  this  important  question. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art.  41.  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  David  Humey  Efq\  containing 
genuine  Anecdotes  and  a  circumstantial  Account  of  his  Death  and 
Funeral.  To  which  is  added,  a  certified  Copy  of  his  Will.  i2mo, 
1  s.  Bew. 

We  obferve  nothing  very  material  in  this  publication. 

Art.  42.  A  Treatife  cj  Laws ,  from  the  Greek  of  Sylburgius’s 
Edition  of  Theodoret,  Bifhop  of  Cyrus,  his  Therapeutica ,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Comber,  LL.  D.  Redtor  of  Buckworth  and  Morborne, 
Huntingdonshire.  8vo.  2  s.  fewed.  White,  &c. 

We  announced  this  valuable  work  in  our  Review  for  July,  1776.  It 
is  now  regularly  published  ;  and  the  learned  world  is  much  obliged  to 
Dr.  Comber  for  this  republication  and  tranfation  of  an  author  fo  juftly 
celebrated  for  his  learning  and  eloquence.  TheDodtor  has  alfo  added 
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to  the  work  two  fets  of  annotations ,  one  of  which  he  entitles  Sentimen¬ 
tal,  the  other,  Inierpolatory  and  Explanatory. 

Art.  43,  A  Book  of  In/lruilions,  written  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wandesforde,  Knt.  Lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  See.  Sec. 
to  his  Son  and  Heir  George  Wandesforde,  Efq;  in  order  to  the  re¬ 
gulating  the  Conduit  of  his  whole  Life,  nmo,  is.  6d.  fewed. 
Becket,  Sec.  17 77. 

This  work  is  a  curiofity,  and  will  lerve  to  add,  as  the  Editor  ob- 
ferves  (in  his  dedication  of  it  to  John  Earl  of  Wandesforde,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland)  a  Lord  Caitlecomer  to  Mr.  Walpole's  lift  of 
noble  authors.  Dr.  Comber,  a  defeendant  of  the  family,  has  now 
publilhed  it  for  the  ufe  of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  ;  who  will  find 
it  fraught  with  much  inftruCtion  on  a  numerous  variety  of  important 
points,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads,  and  illuftrated  with  notes. 
The  Author  appears  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  llrong  fenfe,  of  found 
judgment,  and  of  exemplary  piety  and  prudence 
Art.  44.  The  Trifler  ;  or,  a  Ramble  among  the  Wilds  of  Fancy, 
the  Works  of  Nature ,  and  the  Manners  of  Men,  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
i2mo.  5  s.  fewed.  Baldwin.  1777. 

When  we  fet  out  with  the  Trifler  on  his  fecond  Ramble,  we  found 
him  fo  entertaining,  that  we  foon  promifed  ourfelves  much  pleafore 
in  the  excurfion.  From  feveral  flights  of  fancy,  and  ftrokes  of  cha¬ 
racter,  fuperior  to  any  with  which  he  had  amufed  us  formerly,  we 
began  to  apprehend,  that  whatever  occafion  his  irregular  and  un- 
ufual  manner  of  thinking  and  talking  might  give  us  for  criticifm, 
we  fhould,  on  the  whole,  have  no  occafion  to  regret  the  renewal  of 
our  acquaintance.  But,  as  it  often  happens  to  travellers  whom 
chance  has  thrown  together,  we  had  not  gone  far  before  vve  faw  rea- 
fon  to  lower  our  ideas  of  our  companion.  Whether  fome  crofs  ac¬ 
cident  had  put  him  out  of  humour;  or  whether  he  had  fo  little 
command  of  himfelf,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  journeying  on  for  a 
lingle  day  without  difeovering  his  ill-temper,  we  cannot  fay  ;  but, 
in  the  lirft  evening  of  the  excurfion,  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner, 
to  fome  worthy  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  at  the  fame  inn  with 
us,  as  gave  us  fufiicient  proofs,  that  inftead  of  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  an  agreeable  Trifler,  vve  had  fallen  into  a  molt 
unlucky  connection  with  a  fplenetic  humourift,  and  fnarling  cynic, 
who  was  likely  to  give  himfelf  and  us  no  fmall  vexation  upon  the  road. 

To  drop  the  alluflon  :  the  pleafure  we  promiied  ourfelves  from  this 
work  has  been  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  pain  we  have  fuffered 
from  the  wanton  and  illiberal  attack  which  the  Author  has  made 
upon  two  modern  writers,  whofe  literary  and  perfonal  merit  ought 
to  have  protected  them  from  fuch  an  infult.  Though  our  Author 
has  not  exprefsly  named  the  objects  of  his  mifplaced  ridicule, 
he  has  taken  care  to  identify  them  by  marks  fufliciently  charac- 
teriftic.  He  has  introduced,  in  the  courfe  of  his  narrative,  an 
Experimental  Philofopher  under  the  character  of  a  vender  of  Dephlo - 
gi floated  Air,  and  an  Orator  haranguing  a  mob  on  Civil  Liberty. 
He  leads  the  former,  with  a  chemilt  his  companion,  through  feveral 
low  adventures,  offenfive  to  delicacy  ;  but  (till  more  offenfive,  as  an 
infult  upon  philofophy  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  her  Tons,  whofe  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  fuccefsfui  refearches  into  nature,  have  juftly  procured 
him  an  high  degree  of  public  approbation*. 
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In  that  part  of  his  narrative  in  which  he  introduces  the  advocate 
for  America,  he  paints  him  in  the  blackek  colours — colours  which 
produce  a  portrait  fo  perfedly  the  reverfe  of  the  original,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  difcover  the  painter’s  intention,  had 
he  not  taken  particular  care  that  it  might  not  be  mikaken,  by  hang¬ 
ing  a  bundle  of  calculations  at  the  fide  of  his  figure.  4  A  miferable 
projector — a  four  republican — an  enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  fubordi- 
nation — an  incendiary,  who  has  a  fettled  rancour  in  his  heart  againlt 
government — a  monlter  that,  for  the  repofe  of  our  country,  ought 
to  be  extirpated  from  the  human  race’ — are  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  the 
rancorous  abufe  with  which  this  anonymous  Writer  has  loaded  a 
very  refpedable  character.  Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  afperfing 
in  this  manner,  the  Politician,  he  traduces,  in  terms  if  poffibie  kill 
more  expreffive  of  malignity,  the  Divine  and  the  Man  ;  and  with 
him  the  whole  religious  fed  to  which  he  belongs.  He  calls  him  4  a 
contemptible  fanatic — a  fly  infinuating  betrayer — a  canting,  fawn** 
ing,  hypocritical  impoftor — who  has  dilTented  from  the  eilablilhed 
church  till  he  has  no  religion  at  all,’ — and  fays,  that  4  the  fed  to 
which  he  belongs  will  never  be  quiet  till,  like  the  Jefuits,  they  are 
expelled  from  every  community  as  the  common  dikurbers  of  man¬ 
kind.’ 

Such  cenfures  as  thefe,  to  which  the  known  charader  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  the  whole  hiltory  of  the  fed,  give  the  lie,  can  produce 
no  other  effed  than  to  bring  difgrace  upon  the  head  of  the  vile  de- 
famer,  who,  inftigated  by  Malice,  employs  44  thofe  twin  ruffians. 
Cruelty  and  Cowardice,”  to  affaffinate,  in  the  dark,  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  good  name. 

It  is  happy  for  fociety  that  fuch  vipers  as  thefe,  held  back  by  the 
tolerant  fpirit  of  the  times,  are  able  to  do  nothing  more  than  hifs 
and  brandifh  their  lling.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  period  is 
riot  far  din  ant  when  the  king  fhall  be  torn  cut  by  the  hand  of  legal 
authority — when  the  daemon,  Persecution,  fhall  no  longer  be  per* 
mitted  to  44  go  about  feeking  whom  he  may  devour.” 

Religious  and  Controversial. 

Art.  45.  A  liberal  and  minute  Infpeftion  of  the  Holy  Goff  el ;  afford¬ 
ing  an  occalional  Paraphrafe,  with  Notes  and  Emendations  on  the 
Four  Gofpels  and  the  Ads  of  the  Apoitles  ;  and  a  regular  Expo- 
iition  of  all  the  Epikles,  except  me  Revelation.  8vo.  1  s. 
M.  Lewis. 

There  is  fuch  oddity  in  this  performance,  that  we  are  almok  at 
a  lofs  in  what  manner  to  fpeak  of  it.  The  prefent  pamphlet  contains 
only  a  paraphrafe  on  the  Epikle  to  the  Ephefians  ;  in  which  the 
Writer  follows  Locke,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer.  But  in  the 
preface,  (defigned  for  the  whole,)  we  are  told,  it  is  his  intention  to 
publifh  a  commentary  on  the  other  books  of  the  New  Tekament,  of 
which  this  is  now  delivered  as  a  fpecimen  ;  and  4  the  rek  of  the 
work  being  ready  will  follow,  as  foon  as  the  countenance  this  re¬ 
ceives  can  be  determined.  In  this  elaborate  work,  as  he  kyles  it,  the 
employment  of  twenty-four  years,  many  authors  are  faid  to  have  been 
confulted  ;  but  material  affi fiance  to  have  been  derived  only  from  . 
Clarke's  and  Locke’s  illuftrations  :  fo  it  is  added,  4  the  Editor  avers 
that  the  bulk  of  this  publication  is  the  Foetus  of  his  own  meditation, 
aided,  he  conceives  with  the  Divine  Spirit.’  The  fenfe  and  meaning 
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of  the  Writer  feems  on  the  whole  to  be  given  and  illuflrated  in  this 
paraphrafe ;  but  it  is  in  fo  Angular  a  manner,  the  fentences  are  fo 
divided,  the  words  fo  fpelt  and  accented,  as  to  betray  fome  great 
peculiarity  *  in  the  Writer,  and  in  general  to  difguft  the  Reader,  and 
forbid  the  perufal  of  the  performance  :  And  fmce  we  abound  with 
paraphrafes  and  expofitions  on  the  fcriptures,  it  may  be  advifeable  to 
withhold  this  propofed  commentary  at  leall  for  fome  time  longer,  till 
maturer  thought  and  advice  may  render  it  more  fit  for  the  public  eye  : 
but  vve  muft  leave  the  learned  author  to  judge  on  this  point  for  himfelf. 
Art.  46.  The  Harmony  of  the  Truth  ;  the  Second  Part,  called  the 
Harmony  of  the  Scriptures.  8vo.  2  s.  Law.  1776. 

The  chara&er  which,  in  our  Review  for  December  lad,  we  gave 
of  the  former  part  of  this  work,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  fuit  the 
prefent  performance.  It  hath,  at  lead,  the  fame  abfurdity  and  bi¬ 
gotry,  though  not,  we  think,  the  fame  driking  marks  of  infanity. 
However,  if  the  Author  be  fomewhat  mended  in  this  refped,  the 
alteration  for  the  better  is  fo  fmall,  that  we  entertain  very  little  hopes 
of  his  perfe&  recovery. 

Art.  47.  Truth  and  Error  contraJlcd\  in  a  familiar  Dialogue  ; 
in  which  are  clearly  (hewn  the  mifiaken  Notions  of  Mankind,  re¬ 
lative  to  their  prefent  and  future  State,  to  the  Refurrefiion  and 
Judgment,  to  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  Life  and  Death.  By  a  Lover  of 
Truth.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Eflays  and  Extrafts  from 
Letters  relative  to  the  fame  Subjeft.  8vo.  is.  6  d.  Philips. 
When  we  fird  opened  this  work,  and  found  the  Author  declaring 
himfelf  an  enemy  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  at  the  fame  time  allur¬ 
ing  his  Readers  that  tho’  they  will  meet  with  many  things  not  only 
uncommon  but  new,  he  has  furniihed  them  with  firmer  footing  to 
ftand  on,  than  old  prejudices  and  common  received  notions;  our 
curiofity  was  excited,  and  we  promifed  ourfelves  that  fome  new  and 
important  ideas  would  reward  us  for  the  trouble  of  a  careful  perufal. 
BuPaftef  giving  the  performance  our  clofed  attention,  we  are  able 
to  difcover  nothing  but  a  confufed  jumble  of  fancies,  fo  wild  and 
extravagant,  that  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to 
rank  the  Author  among  the  enthufiails,  or  the  madmen,  of  Moor- 
fields. 

If  our  Readers  are  curious  to  form  fome  idea  of  the  contents  of 
this  original  work,  we  can  only  acquaint  them,  that  we  meet  with 
much  obfcure  difcourfe  between  Melfrs.  Sarx  and  Pneuma,  to  prove, 
that  man  has  two  kinds  of  flefh  and  biood,  the  one  grofs  and  car¬ 
nal,  fuch  as  we  inherit  from  Adam  by  the  fall,  which  is  the  grave 
of  the  foul,  the  other  of  an  inconceivably  fine,  thin,  fubtle  nature — 
that  this  was  reflored  by  Chriit,  and  will  furvive  the  lad  general 
fire — that  it  was  in  fuch  flefh  and  blood  that  Chriit  appeared  after 
the  refurre&ion — that  Chrift’s  judgment  is  in  every  heart,  and  this 
is  the  oply  day  of  judgment  fpoken  of  in  fcripture — that  heaven  and 
hell  are  only  within  men — that  after  death,  the  foul  does  not  pafs 
out  of  the  body,  but  retire  into  the  interior  parts,  till  it  has  reached 
a  world  fuitable  to  its  nature,  as,  whea  flrong  liquor  is  frozen  in  a 

*  Among  other  inftances  of  this,  we  note  his  Dedication  to  God ; 
who  is  addrefled  as  moft  noble,  moft  puiffant,  moil  reverend,  Sec.  See . 

bottle 
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bottle  the  fpirituous  parts  retire  toward  the  center. — Bat  hold  !  vve 
mult  not  gratify  your  curiofity  too  far.  Buy  the  work,  and  you  will 
be  mailer  of  many  wonderfut  fecrets ;  among  which,  the  molt  won¬ 
derful  of  all  is,  a  method  of  curing  mad  people,  by  drowning  them. 
Art.  48.  Horee  Solitaries  ;  or,  Efi'ays  on  fome  remarkable  Names 
and  Titles  of  Jefus  Chrift,  occurring  in  the  Old  Telbment,  and 
declarative  of  his  effential  Divinity  and  gracious  Offices  in  the 
Redemption  of  Man  :  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  hillorical  Intro¬ 
duction  concerning  the  DoClrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  World,  principally,  before  the  Chriltan  i£ra.  8vo.  5  s. 
Boards.  Dilly.  1776. 

Jn  the  introduction  to  this  work  the  Writer  has  frequent  recourfe 
to  a  number  of  learned  authors,  and  among  the  reft  to  Mr.  Bryant’s 
celebrated  publication  on  Ancient  Mythology.  He  feems  to  fuppofe 
(though  it  is  a  needlefs  fuppofition)  that  polytheifm  took  its  rife 
from  a  corrupted  notion  of  a  plurality  of  perfons  in  the  divine  ef*  | 
fence.  However  juji  may  be  his  remarks  in  fome  other  refpeCls, 
furely  the  following  reflection,  very  generally  expreffed,  is  not  very 
candid  :  *  The  Heathens  themfeves  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Trinity — did  not  farther  corrupt  or  debate  the  truth 
into  Sabellianifm.  They  had,  in  that  refpeCt,  more  fenfe  and  more 
modefty  than  fome  later  refiners;  who,  in  their  rage  for  improve¬ 
ment,  have  iluck  at  nothing,  but  have  prefumed  to  falhion  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Creator  after  their  own  little  notions,  and  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  confidence,  given  almoft  the  lye  direCt  to  his  own  moll  pofi- 
tive  affertions.  They  have  but  one  Hep  farther,  and  that  is  to  deny 
his  exillence  at  once.*  There  have  been  perfons  of  great  integrity, 
humility,  and  piety,  as  well  as  learning,  who  could  not  fee  that  the 
feriptures  fupported  all  the  fentiments  this  Writer  embraces.  A  little 
lefs  confidence  might  therefore  become  him. 

The  introduction  is  filled  with  learned  quotations  and  obferva- 
tions  ;  which  are  followed  by  upwards  of  thirty  effays  or  meditations 
on  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  title-page.  Thefe  difeover  a  very 
devotional  fpirit,  and  feparate  from  matters  of  difpute  and  Cornell, 
which  feldom  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  but  often  a  bad  one,  the 
pious  and  moral  reflections  they  offer  may  be  ferviceable  to  many 
ferious  Readers,  particularly  to  the  followers  of  Mr.  Romaine,  and 
others  who  may  fall  in  with  the  Writer’s  fentiments. 

Art.  49.  The  Conduct  of  the  Primitive  Fathers  in  the  Reception  and 
cTratiftni]Jion  of  Books  aferibed  to  the  Apojlles  and  their  (Companions. 
8vo.  1  s.  Bew. 

The  pamphlet  confifts  of  fix  letters  ;  the  full  of  which  propofes 
fome  doubts  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  early  Fathers  as 
witneffes  for  the  books  of  the  New  Teltament ;  which  doubts  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  are  intended  to  remove.  The  anfwers  and  arguments 
which  are  here  offered  have  been  more  amply  and  fatisfaClorily  con¬ 
sidered  in  larger  works:  but  this  Ihcrter  view  may  be  ufefully  per- 
ufed,  though,  as  the  Writer  obferves,  ‘  the  remarks  might  have  ad¬ 
mitted  of  a  more  advantageous  form  ;’  and  a  yet  greater  attention 
to  the  fubjeCt  would  probably  have  rendered  it  more  fatisfaClory  to 
the  Public  :  though,  we  prefume,  the  fubjeCt,  however  important, 
is  not  very  fuitable  to  the  talle  of  the  prefent  age. 
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SERMONS. 

I.  Before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel 

in  foreign  Parts— in  the  Parilh  Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  Feb. 
21,  1777.  By  the  molt  Rev.  Father  in  God,  William  Lord  Arch- 
bifliop  of  York.  410.  1  s.  Becket. 

Of  this  difceurfe  we  gave  an  account  in  our  laft  month’s  Review, 
with  fome  extracts,  taken  from  the  firft  edition,  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  Society,  and  not  foU.  It  has,  fince,  been  reprinted  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  The  notice  taken  of  it,  in  fome  debates,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  hath  contributed,  not  a  little,  towards  rendering  it 
an  objed  of  more  attention  than  is  commonly  bellowed  on  difcourfes 
from  the  pulpit,  even  though  an  Archbifhop  be  the  preacher. 

II.  At  the  Interment  of  Mr.  John  Galway,  a  Student  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Warrington,  Feb.  11,  1777.  By  William  Enfield,  LL.  D, 
4to.  1  s.  Johnfon. 

An  elegant  and  pathetic  improvement  of  a  fcene  which  is  not  the 
lefs  folemn,  or  the  lefs  affeding,  from  its  being  common  to  every 
human  being. 

III.  The  good  Shepherd's  Care  for  the  Lambs  of  his  Flock.  A  Sermon 
to  Children.  Delivered  to  a  Set  of  Catechumens,  by  S.  Palmer, 
izmo.  3d.  Buckland.  1777. 

Serious,  pious,  and  ufeful  admonitions  to  minifiers,  parents,  and 
children. 

IV.  At  Winchefier  Affizes,  in  March,  1777.  By  Richard  Burleigh, 
Curate  of  Beaulieu.  6  d.  Beecroft. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
Gentlemen, 

AS  the  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Mifs  Sophia  Stcruheim ,  a  novel 
lately  tranllated  from  the  German,  have  been  afcribed  by  their 
Englifh  Tranflator  [fee  Review  for  Odober,  1776,  p.  319]  to  one 
Mr.  Weilandy  I  am  authorized  to  apply  for  that  juftice  which  you 
are  ever  ready  to  do  to  every  Author,  and  to  which  no  one  has  a 
fairer  claim  than  Miadame  Sophia  de  la  Roche ,  Lady  to  the  Privy- 
Chancellor  Baron  de  la  Roche  of  Coblentz.  It  is  to  this  ingenious 
Lady  that  the  Germans  are  indebted  for  the  above  entertaining  no¬ 
vel  ;  it  is  to  the  German  prediledion  in  favour  of  Englilh  literature, 
manners,  &c.  that  you  muft  afcribe  the  great  and  noble  light  in 
which  fhe  has  reprefented  fome  Englifh  charaders,  and  in  which 
they  are  generally  drawn  in  the  bell  modern  German  plays  and  no¬ 
vels.  Let  your  generofity  then  be  confpicuous,  not  only  in  reftoring 
to  the  fair  Author  her  property,  but  likewife  in  acquainting  your 
Readers  that  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wieland,  of  Weymar,  had  no  fhare 
in  the  above  publication  but  that  of  an  Editor .  His  name,  by  bad 
fpelling,  changed  into  that  of  UTiland,  proves  to  be'  a  very  laugh¬ 
able  blunder,  fince  in  German  it  fignifies  a  Mr.  Latet  or  a  Mr.  who 
is  no  more .  That  Gentleman  is  however  in  full  vigour  of  life,  and, 
for  the  further  improvement  of  German  literature,  it  is  to  be  wilhed 
that  he  may  long  continue  Co.  R.  E.  R. 
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Gentlemen, 

Your  confiant  Reader,  S.  N.  felt  a  **  painful  J'omething  *  when 
at  Potfdam,  and,  with  your  permifiion,  he  has  given  vent  to  it  in 
your  Review*,  in  a  manner  which  fpeaks  him  to  be  rather  too  nice 
in  "his  feelings,  and  worth,  perhaps,  too  many  thoufands  to  weigh 
things,  men,  and  arguments  by  any  other  dandard  than  that  of  the 
pound.  I  diall  not,  therefore,  argue  with  him  on  the  pretended 
**  fplenaida  miferid ’  which  (truck  him  when  he  vifited  the  refide-nce  of 
the  King  of  Pruffia ;  nor  (hall  I  retaliate  upon  him,  as  a  Pruffian 
might  well  be  inclined  to  do,  by  enlarging  on  the  mifera  opulentia  of 
many  rich  inhabitants  of  this  brick-built,  plain,  yetfird  metropolis  of 
the  modern  world.  It  is,  however,  but  common  judice  toobferve,  and 
I  delire  you  to  do  it,  that  the  greated  creation  of  the  Pruffian  monarch 
appears,  not  fo  much  in  his  palaces,  buildings,  and,  accumulated 
wealth,  as  in  the  encreafing  numbers,  in  the  thriving  itate,  in  the 
fpirit,  poiitenefs,  ingenuity,  and  induftry  of  his  fubjefts.  A  tra¬ 
veller  mud  be  (hort- lighted,  indeed,  who  does  not  obferve  this  in 
Pruffia  ;  and  he  mud  be  ill-natured  or  envious,  who  will  not.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  Prufiians  are  not  grown  infolent  by  illgotten  wealth, 
plunder’d  in  the  Indies,  extorted  by  negro-drivers,  accumulated  by 
corruption,  and  ufurious  contracts,  or  jobbed  by  gambling  in  the 
alley  ;  nor  do  they  boad  of  any  precarious  pafteboard  opulence  of 
national  debts  or  paper  currency,  which,  to  ufe  Milton^s  words, 

- fome  crofs-wind,  from  either  coad. 

May  blow  tranfverfe,  ten  thoufand  leagues  awry 
Into  the  empty  air. - 

There  is  fome  reality  in  their  moded  opulence.  It  is  the  produce 
of  ever- encreafing,  honed  hufbandry,  trade,  and  manufactories. 

So  much  for  the  “  inhabitants  of  worth,’’  brought  together  in 
Pruffia,  as  Mr.  S.  N.  is  pleafed  to  diie  it,  by  force  and  military 
defpotifm.  But  give  me  leave  to  hint  at  another  unfair  condruttion 
of  your  Sentimental  Correfpondent. — Mr  R.  E.  R.  fpoke  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hofpital  f,  as  of  a  noble  charity  of  this  opulent  and  power¬ 
ful  nation.  Your  Correfpondent  mifurvderdood  him,  and  thereby 
does  injudice  to  the  King  of  Pruffiia’s  tade  for  royal  magnificence. 
But  let  us  not  deprive  a  truly  great  man  of  the  honour  of  a  noble 
and  prudent  charity  ;  a  Prince  who  lives  like  a  philofopher,  and  who 
is,  for  very  good  reafons,  fo  averfe  to  empty  court  parade  and  pa - 
geantry,  that  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  plain  appearance  of  his  at¬ 
tendants,  and  the  dmplicity  of  his  drefs,  no  man  of  fenfe  can  pof- 
libly  accufe  him  of  any  degree  of  fondnefs  for  fool-catching  fplendor. 

Your  condant  Reader, 

A  PRUSSIAN. 


411'  Tr.quiry  is  making  into  the  fubjedt  of  F.  V.’s  Letter  ;  but  an 
$nfwer  could  not  be  obtained  foon  enough  to  appear  in  this  month’s 
Review. 

(tC/5  The  publications  relative  to  the  difputes  at  Madrafs,  muf  be  de¬ 
ferred  to  next  month . 

*  See  Correfpondence ,  in  the  Review  for  April,  p.  318. 

4  Review,  March,  p.  240.. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE, 

Art.  I. 

EJJai  fur  le  Defpoti/me . — An  Eli  ay  on  Defpotifm.  London.  (Amfter- 

dam.)  1777. 

THIS  Effay  difcovers,  in  ftyle,  manner,  thought,  and  ex- 
predion,  a  mafterly  hand;  and  we  are  inclined  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  from  the  genera]  fpirit  that  reigns  through  it,  that  it  is 
the  production  of  an  Author,  whole  rank  in  life  is  not  inferior 
to  his  rank  among  the  good  writers  of  the  age.  It  feems  to 
have  been  penned  with  the  mod:  excellent  defign — to  (hew  to  a 
young  and  virtuous  monarch,  afcending  a  throne  which  had  long 
been  difhonoured  by  ignoble  prodigality,  luxurious  avarice,  and 
all  the  forms  of  oppreflion,  the  frightful  confequences  of  arbi¬ 
trary  meafures  and  licentious  defpotifm.  c  A  young  prince, 
(lays  the  Author,  in  an  adveriifcment  prefixed  to  the  work) 
may,  with  the  beA  intentions,  perfuade  hirnfelf,  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  predecefTors,  or  by  a  method  of  governing  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  long  cuftom,  that  no  remedies  can  remove 
the  evils  complained  of,  except  meafures  enforced  by  authority. 
But  if  he  does  not  guard  his  upright  mind  againft  this  deftruc- 
tive  error,  he  will  do  mifthief  in  fpite  of  his  own  heart,  and 
will  find  hirnfelf  disappointed  by  refources,  that  fail  through 
their  having  been  too  much  employed.’ 

The  Editor  of  this  work  informs  us  that  it  was  written  to¬ 
wards  the  conciufion  of  the  reign  of  the  late  King,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find,  after  the  advertifement,  a  dedication,  or 
letter,  addrefied  to  the  dauphin.  This  letter  runs  in  a  very  un¬ 
common  ftrain,  and  fome  extracts  from  it  will  ftiew  us  the 
energy  and  fpirit,  which  animates  this  ingenious  and  patriotic 
W  riter. 

App.  Rev.  Vcl.  Ivi,  K  k 
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49°  Jelgeffma’i  Experiments  on  the  electrical  Phial  of  Leyden. 

*  Your  flatterers,  that  is  to  fay,  all  thofe  who  furround  you, 
have  told  you,  no  doubt,  more  than  once,  that  you  brought 
with  you  into  the  world  an  irrevocable  right  to  the  fupreme 
authority.  It  is  this  groveling  principle  of  adulation  and  fren¬ 
zy,  that  I  mean  to  overturn. — If  you  could  look  back  upon 
your  cradle,  and  your  Twaddling  bands,  this  might  perfuade 
you  that  you  were  not  born  mighty,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  an  eafy  matter  to  have  crulhed  you  before  you  had  either 
the  inclination  or  the  power  to  opprels.  —  Prince  !  the  Have  who 
flatters  you,  infuits  you  :  for  he  lpreads  his  perfidious  fnareand 
reckons  upon  your  weaknefs.  The  man,  who  denied  your 
rights  and  refufed  to  acknowledge  your  authority,  would  do 
you  a  lefs  fliocking  injury,  than  he  who  fhould  advife  you  to 
abufe  them  ;  and  the  perfidy  which  deceives  is  as  criminal  as  that 
which  would  dethro7ie  you.’ 

It  is  not  eafy  to  give  an  analytical  account  of  the  work  it- 
felf ;  for  though  this  efiay  exceeds  300  pages,  we  have  no  di- 
vifion  of  the  fubjedt  into  chapters  or  fedions.  The  Reader, 
however,  muft  not  conclude  from  hence  that  the  Author  writes 
without  a  plan  ;  for  this  is  not  the  cafe — he  has  a  plan,  though 
it  be  a  malked  one,  and  that  plan  has  diftind  parts,  though  they 
are  not  prefented  with  the  precifion  of  a  formal  arrangement  in 
the  tenour  of  his  eflay. 

His  plan  is  to  (hew,  in  the  firfl:  place,  what  that  paflion  is, 
in  the  human  heart,  which  produces  defpotifm — afterwards  to 
point  out  and  define  this  principle,  and,  finally,  to  form  a  pro¬ 
per  eftimate  of  it,  in  confequence  of  this  account  of  its  nature 
and  charaders. 


Art.  II. 

Sbecimttt  Expsrtmentorum  Lagenam  Leydenjem  Speftantiunt,  tsfr. — A  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  Experiments  relative  to  the  ele&rical  Phial  of  Leyden. 
To  which  is  fubjoined  a  phyfical  Account  of  the  Influence  of  Heat 
upon  Eledricity,  &c.  by  M.  W.  B  Jelgersma,  A.  M.  and  Doc¬ 
tor  in  Philofophy.  410.  Eraneker.  1776. 

T  T  7E  feem  to  be  at  the  eve  of  fome  farther  difcoveries  with 
*  *  refped  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  thofe  fubtile  ele¬ 
ments,  that  have  fo  long  and  laborioufly  occupied  the  obfervers, 
interpreters,  and  commentators  of  nature,  and  the  ingenious 
young  man,  whofe  work  is  now  before  us,  appears  qualified, 
both  by  hisafliduity  and  fagacity,  to  contribute  more  than  the 
widow’s  mite  to  thefe  difcoveries.  His  work,  which  treats  of 
the  celebrated  Leyden  experiment,  and  is  comprized  in  258 
pages,  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  firfl:,  which  contains  pro¬ 
perly  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour,  is  fubdivided  into  j even  chap¬ 
ters,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  work  that  we  (hall  confine 
«  our 


Je!gerfma\r  Experiments  on  the  eleRrical  Phial  of  Leyden.  4  gi 

our  account  in  this  Article,  as  it  exhibits  new  facfts  and  new 
conjectures  to  the  Promethean  adventurers  in  electrical  fcience. 

In  the  firjl  chapter  our  Author  lays  before  his  Readers  the 
different  refults  that  were  obferved  by  different  philofophers, 
when,  in  the  Leyden  experiment,  they  filled  the  phial  with 
boiling  water.  This  was  found  by  Jalabert  of  Geneva  to  in- 
creafe  the  powers  of  eleCtricity,  while  Kinnerfeyy  Nollet ,  and 
Watfan ,  attributed  to  the  boiling  water  a  quite  contrary  efteCt. 

The  fecond  chapter  offers  a  very  probable  folution  of  this 
Teeming  contradiction.  Our  Author  employed  the  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  not  only  derived  from  this  method  the  different,  nay 
contrary  refults,  attributed  to  it  by  the  learned  men  already 
mentioned,  but  alfo  happily  difcovered  the  particular  circum- 
ftance  which  gave  occafion  to  their  variations.  A  phial  of 
green  glafs  produced  the  refult  mentioned  by  Jalabert,  while 
a  phial  of  white  glafs  produced  that  which  is  mentioned  by 
Kinnerfley,  Nollet,  and  Watfon.  Our  Author  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  jarring  decifions  of  thefe  eminent  men  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  in  which  the  boiling  water  aCts  upon  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  glafs  :  he  fuppofes  that  it  augments  the  non - 
conducive  quality  in  the  green  glafs,  while  it  diminifhes  the 
fame  quality  in  the  white  ;  and  he  afterwards  lays  down  the 
following  theorem  (if  that  name  maybe  given  to  a  propor¬ 
tion  relative  to  a  matter  as  yet  fo  imperfectly  determined)  that 
there  is  a  maximum  in  the  heat  of  water ,  which  is  correfpondent 
to  a  maximum  of  aRion  in  the  phial ,  and  that  this  maximum 
exijls  between  the  warm  water  and  the  cold ,  and  not  between  the 
warm  water  and  that  which  boils. 

In  the  third ,  fourth ,  and  fifth  chapters  Mr.  Jelgerfma  relates 
the  numerous  and  diverfified  repetitions  he  made  of  the  Leyden 
experiment  with  phials,  which  differed  from  each  ocher  in  the  ' 
nature  of  the  glafs,  the  coating,  or  the  application  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  two  furfaces  of  the  phial,  or  to  one  only,  as  alfo 
with  phials  uncoated,  infulated,  and  uninfulated.  Thefe  ex¬ 
periments  confirm  a  faCt  already  known,  even  that  circum- 
ftances,  the  moft  minute  in  appearance,  modify  the  refults ,  and 
give  rife  to  irregularities,  or  at  lead  to  variations  which  muft 
appear  fuch  to  us,  until  we  know  the  caufe  from  whence  they 
proceed,  and  the  law  they  follow, — a  degree  of  information 
this,  which  we  muft  not  expeCt  foon  to  arrive  at.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  moft  palpable  refults,  fur- 
nilhed  by  thefe  experiments,  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  of 
Franklin,  which  fuppofes  that  the  efFeCl  or  eleCtrical  power  of 
the  Leyden  phial  increafes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
we  can  break  or  difturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  electrical  fluid 
in  its  two  furfaces.  It  appears  alfo  that  the  fame  bottle,  when 
employed  for  a  long  time  in  experiments,  acquires  thereby  a 
greater  facility  of  being  charged.  The  trial  of  this,  which  the 
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Author  made  in  various  ways,  is  curious  and  interefling,  on 
account  of  the  indication  it  may  adminiflsr  of  the  powers  that 
electrical  bodies  exert  in  thefe  phenomena,  as  this  facility  feems 
to  denote  that  thefe  bodies  are  conduits,  and  inftruments  of 
condenfation  and  rarefaction  of  a  fluid  dift'ufed  through  uni- 
vcrfal  nature,  and  not, only  fo,  but  conduits,  whofe  a&ion  is 
facilitated  and  improved  even  by  the  paflage  of  the  fluid  through 
their  pores. 

The  fixth  chapter  contains  a  circumftantial  account  of  a  new 
and  curious  experiment,  which  our  Author  calls  ElcCirical  Re - 
novation ,  by  which  he  means  the  renewal  of  the  charge  in  a 
bottle,  which,  after  having  appeared  to  be  entirely  difeharged, 
exhibits,  at  a  certain  diftance  of  time,  marks  of  ekclricity,  and 
that  in  feveral  fucceflive  inftances,  at  intervals,  which  always 
increafe  between  each  trial.  This  phenomenon  is  certainly 
both  new  and  interefling  :  it  is  highly  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  whom  we  refer  to  the  work  at  large  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  it,  and  for  tire  explication  which  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  attempted  to  give. 

This  tieatife  does  great  honour  to  the  induftry  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  its  ingenious  Author,  whofe  youthful  ardour  in  philo¬ 
sophical  inquiry  is  tempered  with  that  reflexion,  afliduity,  and  , 
patience  which  are  rarely  the  concomitants  of  that  early  leafon 
ot  life.  His  experiments  have  been  carried  on  upon  a  well  di- 
gefled  plan,  their  modifications  are  happily  diverfified,  and  the 
concluiions  deduced  from  them  are  exhibited  with  that  caution 
and  modefty  which  are  peculiarly  becoming  on  a  fubjedf,  as 
yet  fo  little  known,  though  it  has  been  treated  by  fo  many 
and  fuch  able  hands.  He  might  perhaps  have  taken  a  more 
general  view  of  his  fubjedt,  and  abridged  thofe  details  which 
fome  of  his  Readers  may  look  upon  as  tedious,  and  thus  he 
would  have  din  inifhed  the  emban aliment  and  conftraint  which 
follows  him  in  his  piogrefs  in  ccnfequence  or  the  mathematical 
tone  which  he  has  adopted  in  this  valuable  work. 


Art.  ill. 

FJfai  fur  cette  Chief  ion  :  fhf 'eft  ce  qui  ef  requis  dans  l'  Art  l  obf eraser  IA 
jujqii  on  cet  Art  contribue-t  il  a  perfeCtlonner  /’ Entendement  ? —  An 
Eflay  on  the  following  Qneliion :  “  Vv  hat  are  the  Requifltes  that 
conilitute  the  Art  of  obierving,  and  how  far  does  that  Art  contri¬ 
bute  to  improve  the  Undertianding  ?”  By  M.  Benjamin  Car¬ 
rard,  Sec.  Svo.  Amilerdam.  1777. 


'“Tp  FI  £  queftion,  mentioned  here,  was  propofed  by  the  Haar-* 
lem  Society  in  the  year  1770,  and  perhaps  no  queftion  of 
greater  importance  to  the  advancement  of  real  knowledge  in 
general,  and  of  each  Icience  in  particular,  has  ever  been  pro- 
poftd  by  any  literary  academy.  .The  prize,  held  out  to  the 
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emulation  of  the  learned  on  this  cccafion,  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Garrard,  a  Swifs  clergyman,  of  diftinguifhed  merit  in  the 
fphercs  of  philofophy  and  theology,  which  we  always  love  to 
fee  blended  together.  His  difcourfe,  after  having  been  con¬ 
fined  fome  time  in  the  a<5is  of  the  Society  of  Haarlem,  is  now 
puhlifhed,  with  coniiderable  additions  and  improvements,  and, 
as  it  has  very  uncommon  merit  in  every  point  of  view,  we  (hall 
give  here  a  particular  account  of  its  rich  and  valuable  contents. 

In  laying  down  the  yules  which  form  the  Art  of  Obferving^ 
Mr.  Carrard  has  been  guided  by  a  careful  attent  on  to  the 
practice  and  proceedings  of  thofe  who  have  exercifed  this  inefti- 
mable  art  with  the  greatest  diftindtion  and  fuccefs ;  an  excel¬ 
lent  method,  and,  indeed,  the  only  true  one,  of  forming  the 
theory  of  any  art  — Accordingly,  we  find  all  his  precepts  and 
rules,  il  1  u fl rated  and  crnfirmed  by  inftrudlive  examples  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  obfervers  in  every  branch 
of  feience ;  and  we  fee  here  alfo  the  fieps  that  are  to  be  avoided 
by  their  errors  \  for  even,  in  their  errors,  thefe  great  men  have 
aright  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fucceflors. 

r\  he  effay  is  divided  info  two  parts,  which  are,  indeed,  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  queilion  propofed.  In  the  fiy Jl  our  Author  con- 
fidcrs  the  qualities,  circumftances,  and  procedure  that  are  re- 
quifite  in  order  to  the  true  exercife  of  the  art  of  obferving,  and, 
in  the  fecond>  he  examines  how  far  this  art  contributes  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  underftanding. 

First  Part. 

After  having  defined  what  he  means  by  obferving ,  which  fig- 
nifies,  in  general,  a  minute  attention  to  thofe  objects  that  fir  ike  our 
fenfes ,  whether  external  or  internal ,  in  order  to  acquire  jujl  ideas , 
and  notices  of  them,  and  fucb  as  are  adopted  to  anfwer  the  dif¬ 
ferent  purpojes  we  may  have  in  view ,  Mr.  Garrard  divides  this 
firft  part  into  fix  chapters. 

The  firft  chapter  relates  to  the  manner  of  deferibing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  that  we  meet,  with  in  nature,  and  of  their  dif- 
covering  their  properties,  whether  they  appear,  of  themfelves,  to 
our  fenfes,  or  only  manifeft  themfelves  in  confequence  of  pre¬ 
paratory  circumffances  and  proceedings.  Here  the  Oblerver, 
guarding  again#  all  obfeure  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  is 
obliged  to  confult  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes,  and  to  confine 
his  efforts  to  the  univerjal  qualities  that  belong  to  all  bodies, 
and  the  particular  properties  that  characterize  the  different  kinds 
and  fj  ecies  of  material  beings.  Our  Author  lays  down  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  uule  for  difeovering  the  former,  and  imitates  his 
modefty  in  diftinguifhirg  between  univerjal  and  efjential  quali¬ 
ties  ;  thofe  qualities  which  are  found  by  experience  in  every 
body,  and  are  neither  Jujceptible  of  augmentation  nor  diminution , 
are  juftly  reputed  universal,  but  they  are  not,  on  that  account, 
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to  be  confidered  as  effential ,  i.  e.  as  reflating  from  the  nature 
of  the  obje&s  in  which  they  refide,  iince  they  may  be  owing 
to  an  external  caufe,  which  operates  in  all  places  to  which  our 
obfervation  or  experience  can  reach.  The  particular  properties 
of  bodies  which  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other,  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  Author,  firft,  certain  powers  by  which  they  a& 
upon  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  thus  excite  different  fenfations  or 
perceptions  in  the  foul  :  fecondly,  a  capacity  of  adding  upon 
other  bodies,  or  of  being  modified  by  them  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  permanent  laws  :  thirdly,  their  differing  from  each  other 
by  a  certain  contexture  or  internal  ftructure  :  and,  lajlly^  their 
being  compofed  of  different  kinds  of  principles,  more  or  lefs 
fimple  and  vaiioufly  combined. 

In  organized  bodies  the  firft  bufinefs  of  the  Obferver  is,  to  con- 
fider  the  external  qualities  which  diftinguifh  the  fpecies ;  and, 
in  order  to  determine  thefe  with  precifion,  the  different  parts  of 
each  objedb  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  muff  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  attention  in  their  conformation,  number,  arrange¬ 
ment,  proportions,  colour,  and  the  fenfations  they  produce 
when  applied  to  organs  of  touching,  fmelling,  and  tafting. 
Our  Author  ill u fbrates  this  by  inftrudtive  examples,  and  fhews 
how  the  obferver  arrives  thus  at  a  diftinCt  notion  of  the  general 
conformation  of  each  objeCt  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  its  fpecies,  in 
many  cafes,  at  the  firft  view.  However,  to  render  organized 
bodies  more  eafily  difcernable  by  the  generality  of  mankind, 
the  moft  popular  and  obvious  marks  and  characters,  even  fuch 
as  may  be  perceived  without  the  afliftance  of  glaffes,  muft  be 
attended  to  as  much  as  is  poftible,  without  neglecting  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  feveral  of  their  external  parts  that  are  only  per¬ 
ceivable  by  the  help  of  the  microfcope.  To  thefe  charaCterifti- 
cal  marks  muft  be  added  the  confideration  of  the  element  in 
which  they  exift,  their  duration,  &c.  In  all  thefe  refearches 
our  Author  cautions  the  obferver  againft  regarding,  as  fpecific 
and  effential,  the  differences,  however  permanent,  that  the 
climate  alone  produces  in  plants  and  animals  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture,  and  he  fhews  particularly  how  the  fpecies  may  be  difeerned 
and  afeertained  even  in  the  midft:  of  thefe  diverfities.  Father 
Sainovics ,  a  native  of  Hungary,  who  went  to  Lapland  with 
Father  Hell  to  obferve  the  paffage  of  Venus,  has  proved  with 
the  utmoft  evidence  that  the  language  of  the  Laplander  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  Hungarian  ;  now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Hungarian  language  refembles  that  which  is  fpoken  by  fe¬ 
veral  nations  in  Tartary,  and  this  is  an  indication  that  the  Lap¬ 
landers  and  Hungarians  are  of  Tartar  origin,  though  the  former 
by  their  paffage  into  a  different  climate  have  degenerated  in 
their  fize  and  external  form. 
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The  difficulties  which  the  Obferver  meets  with  in  the  anato¬ 
my  of  animals  and  the  organization  of  plants,- — the  methods  of 
overcoming  them, — the  dexterity  and  arc  that  are  neceflary 
to  make  nature  tell  her  fecrets ;  and  the  curious  inventions  that 
are  adapted  to  unfold  to  view  thofe  minute  and  fubtile  parts  in 
her  productions,  that  are  inacceffible  by  the  unaffifled  fenfes, 
are  the  objects  that  next  employ  our  Author.  Here  the  ufe  of 
inftruments,  injections,  macerations  and  the  various  kinds  of 
preparations  that  are  neceflary  to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  hidden  qualities  of  bodies  are  particularly  confidered  ;  as 
all'o  the  cafes  in  which  all  tbefe  preparations  may  be  unfaithful 
guides,  and  the  precautions  to  be  employed  in  order  to  prevent 
their  becoming  fuch.  But  here  it  is  not  poffible  to  lay  down 
general  rules,  whofe  application  will  extend  to  every  particular 
cafe.  This  defeCl  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  ardent  rhirft  after 
knowledge  and  the  expedients  it  will  ftrike  out ;  and  by  the 
dexterity  and  vigilance  with  which  the  fpirit  of  obfervation 
will  avail  itfelf  of  every  incident  and  circumftance  that  can  dif- 
pel  uncertainty,  obfcurity,  and  doubt,  and  contribute  to  prefent 
the  obje&s  of  examination  in  their  true  light. 

From  organized  bodies  Mr.  Carrard  pafles  to  un-organized 
ones,  fhews  how  the  Obferver  muft  proceed  in  order  to  cha¬ 
racterize  them  with  precifion,  points  out  the  objects  that  muft 
peculiarly  attract  his  attention,  both  in  the  contexture  and 
internal  ftru&ure  of  foffils,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  flrata 
which  conceal  them  ;  and  enlarges  particularly  on  the  advant¬ 
ages  that  would  refult  from  anatomizing  thefe  flrata,  and  ex¬ 
amining  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  as  from  thence  new  light  might 
be  caft  on  the  formation  of  certain  bodies,  on  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  fought  for;  and  on  the  caufes  of  thofe  diver- 
fities  that  are  fo  often  found  in  foffils  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

In  confidering  the  artful  methods  and  wiles  (if  we  may  ufe 
that  expreffion)  that  the  Obferver  muft  employ  to  difcover  feveral 
properties,  that  conftitute  the  fpecific  characters  of  bodies,  and 
to  determine  the  laws  by  which  they  adt  or  are  aCted  upon,  our 
Author  pafles  in  review  the  labours  of  the  experimental  philo- 
fopher  and  the  chemift,  fhews  the  refult  of  their  refearches,  by 
a  great  variety  of  interefting  examples,  and  points  out  the 
dexterity  and  difcernment  that  are  neceflary  to  render  their  in- 
veftigations  fuccefsful.  He  (hews  the  attention  which  the 
Obferver  muft  pay  to  the  circumftances  in  which  different 
bodies  exert  their  powers,  in  order  to  the  comparing  thefe 
powers  with  each  other,  and  the  afcertaining  the  accuracy  of 
the  refults  that  are  derived  from  this  comparifon.  He  indicates 
the  proper  ufe  of  analogy  in  difcovering  the  properties  of  fub- 
ftances,  that  are  either  new  or  little  known,  evinces  by  feveral 
curious  examples,  the  neceflity  of  repeating  and  diverflfying 
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the  fame  experiments,  in  order  to  difcover  the  properties  of 
bodies,  or  the  effects  which  refult  from  their  reciprocal  adtion  ; 
and  fhews  how,  by  expofing  bodies  to  their  reciprocal  adfion, 
we  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  cfnradteriftical  marks  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed.  A  lucky  chance  fometimes  ftrikes 
out  fingular  difcoveries,  and  unfolds  to  the  Obferver  properties 
in  certain  bodies,  of  which  he  could  not  have  formed  the  moft 
diftant  expectation;  but  (as  our  Author  rematks  jufth)  fuch 
difcoveries  are  feldom  unfolded  to  any  but  thofe  who  defer ve  to 
meet  with  them;  and  who,  by  following  attentively  the  clue 
of  their  deep  refearches,  aiTail,  if  we  may  ufe  that  expreffion, 
the  object  of  their  obfervations  on  fome  new  fide,  or  by  fome 
particular  procedure,  which  prefects  to  them  properties,  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  from  thofe  which  they  had  in  view  ;  but  which 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  thofe  whole  refearches  were 
carried  on  with  lefs  fagacity  and  invention. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  moft  compleat  and  adequate  know¬ 
ledge  of  bodies  that  is  attainable,  it  is  neceffary  to  clccompofe 
them  ;  and  (eparate  by  chemical  operations,  tne  different  kinds 
or  claffes  of  principles,  that  enter  into  their  compofirion  ;  and 
our  Author  enumerates,  with  great  precifion,  the  diffolvents  by 
which  thisanalyfis  is  performed,  the. manner  of  employing  them, 
and  the  circumfpedtion  and  precautions  with  which  the  Obferver 
mut!  admit  the  rejuits  which  are  furnifhed  by  this  analyfis.  -He 
fhews  alfo  how  ufeful  the  analyfis,  or  decompofition  of  bodies, 
jnotwithffanding  its  irnperfedf  ion,  is  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of 
their  origin,  and  to  prevent  our  being  deluded  by  falfe  appearances. 
After  having  mentioned  the  requifites  that  qualify  an  Obferver 
to  examine  with  fuccefs,  ihe  ftrudfure  and  conftituent  parts  of 
organized  and  animal  bodies,  Mr.  Carrard  (hews  bow  they 
mult  be  obferved  under  another  afpedt,  even  as  beings  endowed 
with  an  attive  principle,  which  animates  them  to  purfue  or 
avoid  certain  objedfs.  Here,  indeed,  the  fubjedt  of  invefliga- 
tion  is  nice  and  fubtile ;  and  the  danger  of  falling  into  e  ror, 
through  hafly  conclufions  from  certain  appearances,  is  every 
way  adapted  to  excite  circumfpedtion.  The  Obferver  is  tempt¬ 
ed  to  attribute  fenfibility  to  certain  plants,  on  account  of  the 
finguiarity  of  their  motions,  which  may  be  merely  mechanical, 
and  to  refufe  it  to  certain  animals  on  account  of  their  torpid 
and  motionlefs  ftate,  vyhich  may,  neverthelefs,  be  fufcepdble 
of  a  certain,  though  feeble  degree  of  perception  and  fen  fat  ion  : 
bj  may  exalt  too  much  the  principle  of  intelligence  which  di- 
redls  the  labours  of  the  indulfrious  bee  ;  or,  to  avoid  this  error, 
he  may  fall  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  rob  the  little  animal 
of  the  meafure  of  underilanding  which  really  belongs  to  it. 
1  he  rules  and  diredtions  which  our  Author  preferibes  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  againft  illuflon-s  of  this  kind,  are  judicious  and  excel¬ 
lent. 
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lent.  He  (hews  how  the  Obferver  mud  ftudy  the  natural  lan¬ 
guage  of  animals,  in  order  to  difcover  their  fenfations,  the 
dexterity,  precautions  and  artifice  he  niu-ft  employ  to  difcern 
their  induftry,  and  the  police  of  fuch  of  them  as  herd  together 
and  live  in  lbcicty  ; — the  means  he  muft:  ufe  to  get  fome  infight 
into  the  myfterious  principle  that  direfls  the  emigrations  of 
certain  birds  ; — the  care  he  muff  take  to  ftudy  the  accents  and 
motions  of  animals  j —  the  gentle  violence  he  may  fometimes 
employ  to  difconcert  them  in  their  operations,  in  order  to  fee 
their  refources,  and  difcover  manoeuvres,  which  would  other- 
wile  have  efcaped  his  notice,  but  alfo  the  patience  and  manage¬ 
ment,  with  which  he  muft,  generally  fpeaking,  let  them  pur- 
fue  the  line  of  their  operations,  left  interrupting  unfeafonably 
their  activity,  he  fhould  fufpend  the  exertion  of  their  faculties, 
and  thus  be  hindred  from  difcerning  the  extent  of  their  powers. 
As  the  obfervation  of  infects  is  attended  with  great  and  pecu¬ 
liar  difficulties,  our  Author  enumerates  thefe  difficulties,  and 
prefcribes  the  methods  that  are  to  be  employed  in  furmounting 
them. 

But  as  mnn  is  at  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  is 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  intelligence  fuperior,  probably  in 
kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  to  that  which  directs  the  motions  of 
other  fenfitive  beings  on  this  globe,  he  is  the  mod  important 
object  of  inquiry  to  the  true  philofopher.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Garrard  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  mod  efte£lual 
manner  of  arriving,  by  obfervation,  at  an  extenfive,  though 
not  compleat  knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  Here  the  Ob¬ 
ferver  muft  attend,  above  all  things,  to  the  correfpondent  mo¬ 
tions,  fenfations  and  affections  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  arrange 
the  fa£ts  that  come  under  this  correfpondcnce  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  happened,  as  this  will  enable  him  to  account 
for  many  things  in  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  human 
mmd,  that  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable  :  thus,  by  confi- 
dering  what  pafies  in  the  organ  of  fight  and  in  the  mind  ; 
v.'hen  the  latter  acquires  the  idea  of  light  or  of  the  colour  of 
an  obje£l,  we  can  eafily  account  for  our  perceiving  light  or 
colours  in  the  deepeft  darknefs,  in  confequence  of  a  blow  re¬ 
ceived  fuddenly  on  the  eye,  or  a  voluntary  preffion  of  the 
corner  of  that  organ  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  dreaming  may  be  explained,  by  the  ordinary  mecha- 
riifm  of  the  impreffions  of  external  bodies  on  our  organs,  and 
their  correfpondent  fenfations.  Mr.  Garrard  thinks  that  by  a 
due  attention  to  the  correfpondent  motions  and  fenfations  of 
body  and  mind,  chirurgical  operations  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  removing  the  obftacles  that  reftrain  the  free  exercife  of  the 
intelie&uai  faculties  in  ideots  and  others  5  ana  he  tells  us  the 
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ftory  of  an  ideot,  who  by  a  fall,  that  fra&ured  his  fkull,  be¬ 
came,  in  a  little  time  as  fagacious  and  fenfible  as  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  ftory  is  authentic,  and  is  taken  from  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

To  fucceed  in  his  refearchcs,  with  refpedl:  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  human  mind,  the  Obferver  muft  carefully 
compare  what  pafles  within  himfelf  with  what  he  has  learned 
from  hiftory  or  converfaticn,  with  refpedt  to  other  men  in  re¬ 
mote  ages,  in  diftant  regions,  and  alfo  with  refpetft  to  thofe— 
who  adlually  live  in  the  fame  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  This  will  enlarge  the  mind,  remove  narrow  preju¬ 
dices,  and  fhew  how  the  fame  fund  of  efTential  principles, 
ideas,  and  paflions,  is  modified  into  amazing  diverfities,  by  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumftances ;  and  no  method,  perhaps,  of 
contemplating  human  nature  is  fo  important  and  inftru&ive  as 
this,  as  none  difeovers  more  its  efTential  conflitution,  and 
enables  us  better  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  motley  afTociations 
that  education,  example,  habit,  fituation,  and  other  incidental 
obje£ls  have  blended  with  it. 

To  finifh  this  article  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  with  it  the  fhft  chapter  of  this  work,  our  Author  (hews 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  analyfe  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
to  confider  feparately  and  diftintftly  its  different  faculties;  he 
lays  down  alfo  the  principles  from  which  the  Obferver  muft 
deduce  our  duties  to  God  and  man  ;  and  points  out  the  objects 
that  muft  attract  his  attention  in  the  various  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  different  fyftems  of  legiflation,  confidered  in  their 
tendency  to  improve  or  corrupt  the  human  mind. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  fpirit  and  method  of  inquiry, 
which  the  Obferver  muft  bring  with  him  in  his  examination  of 
the  properties  of  different  beings,  Mr.  Carrard  goes  on  in 
his  fecond  chapter,  to  fhew  how  he  mufl  proceed  in  order  to  obferve 
the  courfe  and  procedure  of  nature ,  in  the  changes  which  happen  in 
the  world.  Here  he  fuppofes  his  Obferver  furnifhed  with  a  fuf- 
ficient  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  to  eftimate 
quantities,  to  contrive  experiments,  and  to  calculate  their 
refults  ;  and  then  he  reduces  to  the  following  articles  (which 
are  illuftrated  in  a  moft  curious,  ample,  and  interefting  detail), 
the  requifites  for  obferving  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  new 
fphere  of  contemplation,  exprefted  in  the  title  of  this  chapter. 
The  lft  is,  that  in  obferving  any  change  that  happens  in 
nature,  it  muft  be  traced  to  its  origin,  and  viewed  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fteps  of  its  pregrefs  ; — it  is  by  this  method  of  proceeding, 
that  the  change  of  the  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly  ceafes  to  ap¬ 
pear  a  real  transformation,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  come  to 
difeern  the  true  procedure  of  nature;  which,  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  its  Author,  exhibits  every  where  a  feries  or  concatena¬ 
tion  of  phenomena,  fucceeding  each  other  without  interruption, 
and  which  are  regularly  derived  the  one  from  the  other. 

But  2dly,  as  it  is  not  poflible,  in  an  infinite  number  of  cafes, 
to  follow  the  procedure  of  nature  from  moment  to  moment, 
nor  to  diftinguifh  and  difcern  (with  fenfes  fo  imperfect  as  ours) 
all  the  fhades  and  gradations  through  which  an  efteft  or  being 
paftes,  before  it  comes  to  its  proper  perfedion,  the  Obferver 
muft  fupply  this  defeat  by  the  following  method  :  he  muft  be¬ 
hold  the  objedt  under  all  its  afpedts,  decompofe  (as  it  were)  the 
phenomena,  in  order  to  force  nature  to  unfold  her  fecret  ope¬ 
rations,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  diredied.  The  ex¬ 
plication  of  this  requifite ,  in  the  work  before  us,  drawn  from 
the  manner  of  invefligating  the  laws  of  motion,  and  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  vegetation  of  plants  and  the  generation  of  animals, 
are  curious  and  interefting. — 3<Jly,  The  Obferver  muft  turn 
his  attention  to  the  objedfs  which  furround  that  which  he  is 
principally  employed  in  contemplating  5  and  remark  what  paftes 
in  them  before ,  during ,  or  after  the  production  of  the  phenome¬ 
non  which  he  examines,  as  obfervations  of  this  kind  often 
repeated  will  aflift  him  in  forefeeing  certain  changes,  and  in 
tracing  frequently  effects  to  their  caufes.  Our  Author  (hews, 
by  many  examples,  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  obfervine, 
and,  at  the  fame  time  points  out,  by  way  of  warning,  the 
hafty  and  erroneous  conclufions  to  which  it  may  lead. — 4thly, 
To  difcern  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  procedure 
of  nature,  and  to  fee  how  far  a  conftant  uniformity  is  perceiva¬ 
ble  in  her  operations  through  innumerable  diverfities  and  ine¬ 
qualities  ;  it  is  neceflary  to  tranfmit  to  fucceeding  times,  4 
Jong  feries  of  obfervations,  continued  without  interruption, 
fince  it  is  well  known  that  experiments  and  obfervations,  made 
at  different  times,  have  furnifhed  different  refults. — 5thly,  To 
avoid  conclufions  and  afiertions  of  too  general  a  nature,  and 
to  difcover  feveral  phenomena,  which  can  only  be  perceived  by 
comparing  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made  in  different 
countries,  the  Obferver  muft  fhift  the  fcene  of  his  operations, 
and  view  the  fame  object  in  different  places  :  this  is  illuftrated 
by  Halley’s  obfervations  on  the  mariner’s  compafs,  and  thofe  of 
Newton  and  Huygens  on  the  pendulum,  which  led  to  their 
fublime  fpeculations  on  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal  force,  that 
arifes  from  the  earth’s  rotation ;  as  alfo  to  their  determinations 
of  the  figure  of  our  globe,  and  to  the  confirmation  which 
their  reafonings  received,  after  their  deceafe,  by  meafuring  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  the  moft  diftant  climates.— 
6thly,  Our  Author  fhews  how  the  Obferver  muft  proceed  in 
order  to  diftinguifh  the  changes  which  bodies  have  undergone 
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in  confequence  of  inundations,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes;  and 
points  out,  7 thly ,  how  an  afliduous  obfervation  of  the  procedure 
of  natuie  may  tend  to  render  her  operations  beneficial  to  orga¬ 
nized  bodies,  either  by  preventing  t;he  alterations,  or  by  re¬ 
medying  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  expofed.  His  ju¬ 
dicious  reflections  on  this  part  of  his  fubject,  open  fevcral 
views  of  great  importance  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  medical  ftience. —  i  he  changes  which  happen  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  ffate  of  man,  or  in  the  human  mind,  and  the 
method  of  obfeiving  them  with  difeernment  and  fuccefs,  are 
the  fubjeCts  treated  by  our  Author  in  the  conclufion  of  this 
chapter. 

In  the  third  chapter  Mr.  Garrard  (hews  how,  amidft  the 
jllufions  of  the  fenfes,  a  careful  Obftrver  may  form  a  certain 
eftimate  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  fi%e,  dijiances ,  figure  and 
arrangements  of  bodies ,  difinguijh  their  real  from  their  apparent 
motions ,  and  dijcern  clearly  the  curves  they  defcribe.  The  illufions 
which  our  Author  has  here  in  view,  are  thofe  that  arife  from 
the  fenfe  of  feeing,  and  the  methods  of  correcting  them  are 
prefented  with  great  perfpicuity  and  extent  of  knowledge  in 
this  excellent  chapter  ;  at  the  end  of  which  we  find  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  rules  that  are  proper  to  direCt  the  philofopher  in 
the  choice  of  thofe  methods  of  obfervation,  which  are  fuited 
to  the  various  cafes  prefented  to  him. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  choice  of  the  injlruments  to  he 
employed  by  the  Obfierver ,  end  the  attention  and  precautions  that  are 
required  in  the  ufie  of  them.  Here  we  find  many  excellent  in- 
ilruCiions  relative  to  the  nature  and  ufe  of  telefcopes  and 
microfcopes,  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  of  the  various 
inflruments  of  chemiftry,  &c. 

In  the  fifth  and  laid  chapter  of  this  fir  ft  part ,  the  Author 
confiders  the  difipofiitions  and  frame  of  mind  efent  tally  required  in  the 
obfierver  of  nature.  Thefe  difpofitions  are,  a  bold  curiofity,  an 
habit  of  clofe  and  afiiduous  attention,  an  ardent  defire  of  dif- 
covering  truth  and  rifing  to  new  ideas,  a  mind  difengaged  from 
thofe  paflions,  notions,  or  prejudices,  which  ferve  to  difouife 
the  objeCls  of  obferyation,  or  to  make  them  appear  different 
from  vvhat  they  are  in  reality.  There  are  many  excellent 
reflexions  in  th.e  detail  into  which  the  Author  enters,  on  all 
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thefe  heads. 

The  fixth  chapter  treats  of  the  nomenclature ,  or  the  methods 
that  have  been  contrived  to  dijlribute  with  order  into  certain  clcfesy 
the  productions  of  nature. 

Second  Part. 

In  the  fecond  Part  of  this  inge  nous  and  learned  eflay,  Mr. 
GARRARD  inquires  how  far  the- art  of  obfrving  may  contribute  to 
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improve  and  perfect  the  underfanding.  The  perfection  of  the 
underftanding  confifts  in  four  points,  which  are  the  fubjeCts  of 
the  four  chapters  into  which  this  fecond  part  of  the  work  before 
us  is  divided. 

The  firft  circumftance  that  contributes  to  the  improvement 
and  perfection  of  the  underftanding,  is  the  acqdifition  of  as 
great  a  number  of  ideas,  as  is  poflible  in  this  hate  of  infancy 
and  imperfeCtion  ;  and  this  is  the  fubject  of  the  firfi  chapter . 
The  Jeccnd  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  art  of  obferving  in 
accuftoming  us  to  compare  our  ideas ,  in  rendering  that  compari- 
fon  eafy  and  familiar  ;  and  the  Author  thews,  how,  by  this 
means,  it  leads  us  to  the  acquilition  of  real  knowledge,  or  at 
lealt  to  efimate  the  degrees  of  probability  in  thofe  things,  where 
certainty  and  demonflration  are  unattainable.  Here  we  find 
an  inflruClive  cxpofal  of  the  knowledge,  which  the  philofopher 
may  acquire  by  this  art,  of  the  feries  and  connexion  of  caufes 
and  efteCis, — how  it  renders  the  judgment  clear  and  penetrating 
in  the  fciences  of  medicine,  metaphylics,  legiflation,  politics, 
and  pure  matbematicks  ;  and  how  it  enables  us  to  appreciate 
with  accuracy  many  things,  whofe  extent  and  degree  feem,  at 
firft  fight,  fcarcely  fufceptible  of  being  exactly  meafured  and 
eftimated  ;  fuch  as  talents ,  genius ,  &c.  which  vary  as  to  their 
meafure  and  quantity  in  different  individuals. 

In  the  third  chapter ,  the  Author  thews  us  how  far  the  art  of 
obferving  may  enable  the  human  mind  to  feparate  or  combine ,  with 
Juccefs ,  the  objeCls  of  its  refearches ,  either  to  fatisfy  the  iafe  for 
what  is  beautiful ,  or  to  turn  the  productions  and  operations  of  nature 
to  the  improvement  and  ufes  of  human  life .  Thus  the  fine  arts, 
which  come  within  the  province  of  imagination  ;  and  the 
ufeful  arts,  which  are  fubfeivient  to  public  and  private  utility, 
are  equally  perfected  by  the  knowledge  and  views,  which  are 
acquired  by  the  diligent  and  fagacious  Qbferver . 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  nature  that  fuggefted  the  firft; 
idea  of  beauty  ;  it  is  from  the  treafures  of  nature,  that  the 
poet  and  orator,  the  painter  and  the  fculptor  collect  that  pre¬ 
cious  fund  of  true  ideas,  that  affe&ing  aflemblage  of  noble, 
tender,  pleafing  images,  that  animate  and  enrich  their  refpec- 
tive  arts  : — it  is  by  the  ftudy  of  the  paftions,  and  the  obfervation 
of  their  language  and  accents,  that  the  mufician  is  inftrudfed 
to  captivate  the  heart,  and  to  excite  in  it  fuch  feelings,  as  he 
thinks  proper  to  raife. 

How  then  comes  it  to  pafs  that  many  have  complained  of  the 
decline  of  the  fine  arts  under  the  empire  of  philofophy  ?  The 
complaint  has  certainly  been  made  and  repeated.  It  has  been 
faid  that  the  fevere  analytical  method,  the  auftere  precifion  of 
the  philofophical  fpirit,  have  intimidated  imagination  in  her  airy 
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flights,  and  terrified  the  Mufes  and  the  Graces,  by  holding 
over  their  heads  the  formidable  ftandard  of  Demonftration  and 
Evidence.  Our  Author  forefaw  this  obje&ion,  and  he  ftates 
and  anfwers  it  with  fotae  fpirir,  fagacity,  and  tafte.  He  fhews 
that  Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  the  fine  Arts,  can  never  lofe 
aught  of  their  fublimity,  grace,  and  beauty,  by  the  progrefs  of 
true  philofophy,  and  that  they  can  only  be  degraded  by  that 
falfe,  fophiftica!,  obfcure  dialectic  which  is  not  as  yet  entirely 
banifhed  from  the  philofophical  world.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  the  progrefs  of  philofophical  refearches,  and  of 
a  fpirit  of  obfervation,  gives  new  force,  fagacity,  and  nicety  to 
the  fpirit  of  criticifm,  renders  the  Reader  more  difficult  to  be 
fatisfied  with  poetical  productions,  and  makes  it  more  necef- 
,  fary  than  ever  to  fupport  the  empire  of  the  Mufes,  by  pro¬ 
ductions  recommendable  by  folidity  in  the  thoughts,  fublimity 
or  grace  in  the  expreffions,  and  novelty  in  the  images  employed 
by  the  modern  bard.  And  it  is  dubious  whether  this  is  not  as 
much  adapted  to  clip  the  wings  of  fancy  in  many  poets,  through 
diffidence  and  fear,  as  it  may  be  to  animate  fome  bold  geniufes 
to  acquire  glory  by  triumphing  over  thefe  difficulties.  This  is 
a  delicate  fubjedf,  and  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Carrard  has 
treated  it  in  fuch  a  mafterly  manner  as  that  in  which  he  has 
difcufled  thofe  points  which  belong  entirely  to  the  fphere  of 
philofophy. 

The  part  of  this  chapter  that  relates  to  the  advantages  ari- 
fing  from  the  art  of  obferving,  confidered  in  its  influence  on 
the  ufeful  arts,  on  the  improvement  of  the  practical  fcience  of 
the  mechanift,  &c.  is  treated  in  a  fuperior  manner,  and  exhi¬ 
bits  ingenious  views  of  nature,  her  agents,  her  productions, 
and  the  methods  of  employing  them  to  beneficial  and  important 
purpofes;  for  a  farther  account  of  which  we  mull;  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

The  defign  of  our  ingenious  Author  in  the  fourth  and  lafi: 
chapter,  is  to  (hew  how  the  art  of  obferving  prefents  to  the  under - 
Jlanding  reflexions  and  views  that  have  an  immediate  tendency  to 
better  the  mind,  to  give  it  thofe  elevated  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being 
that  ennoble  our  frame  and  fentiments ,  and  are  adapted  to  lead  us  to 
true  and  eternal  felicity .  This  religious  and  moral  part  of  the 
excellent  work  we  have  been  now  confidering,  does  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  good  undemanding  and  the  pious  and  feeling  heart 
of  the  Author,  and  fhews  that  he  has  ftudied  and  obferved  na¬ 
ture  with  uncommon  application  and  talents,  and  to  the  befl 
and  worthieft  purpofes. 
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Lettres  fur  I'Qrigine  des  Sciences  &  fur  cells  des  Peuples  de  P  /If e ; 
adreffees ,  ffjV. — Letters  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Sciences  in 
Aha,  as  alfo  of  the  Nations  fettled  there;  addrefled  to  M.  Vol¬ 
taire,  by  M  Bailli.  To  which  are  prefixed,  fome  Letters  of 
M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  Author.  8vo.  17 77. 

|T  is  no  fmall  recommendation  of  thefe  Letters  that  they 
come  from  the  pen  of  M.  Bailli,  the  learned  and  acute 
Author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Aftronomy*.  They  contain  inge¬ 
nious  and  entertaining  illuftrations  with  refpe£t  to  a  people 
more  ancient  than  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinefe, 
who,  according  to  M.  Bailli,  made  their  exit  from  this 
globe,  and  disappeared  entirely,  after  they  had  inhabited  a  dif- 
tridi  near  Selingmfkoi,  in  the  50th  degree  of  North  latitude, 
and  communicated  to  the  world  the  firft  inftrudlions  in  agrono¬ 
my  and  the  fciences.  It  may  be  afked,  and  it  has  been  afked, 
how  M.  Bailli  knows  that  fuch  a  people  ever  exifted,  fince 
he  acknowledges  that  the.e  is  no  trace  or  veftige  of  them  left 
in  the  remembrance  of  mankind  ?  He  might  anfwer,  that  he 
read  it  in  the  Ears  ;  for  altronomical  obfervation  is  one  of  the 
fources  from  whence  he  draws  his  proofs  of  their  exigence; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one;  for  in  thefe  Letters  he  draws  his 
proofs  of  the  exigence  of  the  people  in  queftion  from  circum- 
ftances  of  various  kinds,  fuch  as  the  fables  of  the  golden  age 
and  the  giants,  natural  philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  the  bones 
of  elephants  found  in  Siberia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  ftones  of  S.  Chaumont,  the  cornu  ammonis ,  the  central 
fire,  the  hypothecs  of  the  refrigeration  (or  cooling)  of  the 
earth,  commencing  at  the  Poles.— All  thefe  and  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  objects  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  M.  Bailli’s  difeovery  of  anew  nation. 

The  indefatigable  old  man  of  Ferney  has,  however,  thrown 
out,  in  three  letters,  prefixed  to  M.  Bailli’s  work,  fome  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  hypothecs  of  this  eminent  aftronomer,  which 
(like  all  the  other  effiifions  of  Voltaire,  however  ferious,)  are 
tinged  here  and  there  with  pleafantry.  The  fummary  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  reflexions  is  as  follows  ; — that  he  has  long  confidered  the 
Brahmins  as  the  primitive  people  that  inftrudted  and  milled  the 
reft  of  the  world,  by  tranfmitting  to  different  nations  the  re¬ 
cords  of  their  knowledge,  their  fables,  and  their  fuperftition  ; — 
that  aftronomy,  aftrclogy,  the  metempfyebefis,  &c.  came  to 
us  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Indoftan,  on  whom  Nature  has  lavifhed  her  richeft  produc¬ 
tions,  had  more  leifure  to  contemplate  the  ftars  than  the  Kal- 
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muck  and  the  Ufbeck  Tartars  ;  (fo  they  have  ft  ill,  but  do  they 
employ  it  ?) — that  the  Portuguefe,  Spaniih,  Dutch,  and  French, 
who  ravaged  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  may  have 
deftroyed  the  fciences  in  that  country,  as  the  Turks  did,  af¬ 
terwards,  in  Greece, — as  our  Eaft-  India  Companies  are  far  from 
being  academies  of  fciences  ; — that  there  are  ftill  at  Benares, 
where  the  Spaniards  have  not  introduced  the  Inquifition,  men 
eminent  for  real  learning,  whereas  neither  Afiatic  nor  Euro¬ 
pean  Scythia  have  ever  lent  us  any  thing  but  tygers  to  devour 
our  lambs.  Such  are  the  doubts  fuggefted  by  M.  de  Voltaire 
in  his  two  firft  letters,  which  he  finifhes  by  afking,  if  ever  a 
Grecian  philofopher  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  in  quelE  of 
icience  into  the  countries  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  But  in  his 
third  letter  he  feems  to  give  up  the  matter,  being  totally  con¬ 
quered  and  overwhelmed  by  the  luminous  erudition  of  M. 
Bailli,  which  is  poured  forth  in  ten  letters  addrefled  to  M.  de 
Voltaire.  Thefe  letters  are,  indeed,  full  of  interefting  erudi¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  alfo  larded  with  the  moil  fulfome  adulation. 
M.  Bailli  calls  Voltaire  his  Mafler ,  and  if  he  had  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  charadler  of  a  poet  or  a  joker,  the  name  would 
be  properly  applied  ;  but  it  is  a  glaring  abufe  of  language  and 
civility  to  call  the  Bard  of  Ferney  his  mafter  in  learning  and 
aftronomy.  *  I  do  not  here  enter,  fays  M.  Bailli,  into  a  lite¬ 
rary  conteft  :  thefe  letters  are  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  con¬ 
ference  held  in  the  Academy,  where  Plato  prefides,  and  where 
the  difcipleof  the  fage  propofes  his  doubts  in  order  to  receive 
inftrudfion/ — We  are  willing  todojuftice  to  the  literary  merit 
cf  M.  de  Voltaire;  but  we  are  utterly  unable  to  difeover  any 
line  of  refemblance  between  him  and  the  Athenian  fage. — But 
now  compliments  over,  let  us  proceed  to  bufinefs. 

In  his  fir  ft  letter  M.  Bailli  acknowledges  the  antiquity  of  the 
Indian  Brahmins,  and  of  their  learning  ;  but  he  denies  that 
they  were  inventors,  or  that  the  fciences  had  their  origin  in 
that  country,  in  China,  or  in  Chaldea.  With  refpedt  to  the 
aftronomy  of  thefe  nations,  he  propofes  the  following  queftion: 
“  If  you  faw  a  farmer's  houfe,  built  of  common  ftone  mixed 
withrthe  fhatteted  fragments  of  a  column  of  elegant  archi- 
tedlure,  would  you  net  conclude,  that  the  materials  of  this 
“  building  were  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  eredied  by  a  more  an- 
“  cient  and  able  architect  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  houfe  ?’* 
By  this  method  of  reasoning  he  means  to  fhew,  that  the  Afi- 
atics  inherited  the  fciences,  or  at  lesft  aftronomy,  from  a  people 
anterior  to  them  ;  and  this  idea  he  confirms  farther  by  obferv- 
ing  that  feveral  fadls  relative  to  aftronomy  could  only  have 
been  difeovered  at  a  conliderable  height  in  the  (cale  of  north¬ 
ern  latitude  in  Afia  *,  a  circumftance  of  confequence  in  invefti- 
gating  (fays  our  Author)  the  fituation  of  the  primitive  people. 

So 
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feb  far  Mr.  Bailli  thinks  he  has  truth  on  his  fide — and  hebegS 
that  his  Readers  will  diftinguifh  between  what  he  afTerts  a& 
truth  and  what  he  propoles  only  as  probable  conjectures,  Of  the 
latter  kind  is  his  notion,  that  the  fciences  from  their  original 
feat  in  the  north  defended  towards  the  equator,  to  enlighten  the 
Indians  and  Chinefe.  This  is  what  he  calls  his  philofophical 
romance,  which  he  builds  upon  this  fuppofition,  that  the  greateft: 
part  of  the  ancient  fables,  confidered  phyfically,  feem  to  have 
a  particular  relation  to  the  Northern  parts  of  our  globe,  and 
that  their  explications,  taken  together,  appear  to  point  out  the 
fuccejjive  dwellings  of  the  human  race  ;  and  its  progreftive  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  pole  to  the  line,  in  queft  of  a  warm  fun  and  a 
more  comfortable  proportion  between  the  meafure  of  day  and 
night. 

Mr.  Baii  li  draws  from  the  cuftoms,  the  manners,  the  natural 
charader  and  fome  particular  cjrcumftances  remarkable  among 
the  Chinefe,  very  linking  proofs  of  their  being  deftitute  of 
genius  and  invention.  Their  productions  give,  according  to 
him,  no  indications  of  a  fpirit  of  inveftigation,  of  a  propenfity 
to  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  things  ;  they  retale  imperfeCUy 
the  light  they  have  obtained  from  others.  He  thinks  that  Fohi9 
who  was  a  foreigner,  was  the  firft,  who  brought  into  China 
the  principles  of  aflronomy  and  of  the  other  fciences  ;  and  he 
maintains  this  opinion  by  an  appeal  to  tradition,  and  to  the 
writings  of  this  celebrated  legiflator. 

The  fecond  letter  relates  to  the  Perfiarls,  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Indians.  With  refpeCl  to  the  firft  Mr.  Bailli  obferves,  that  we 
find  aftronomy  in  a  high  ftate  of  progrefs  and  improvement  at 
the  very  time  that  Diemfchid  built  the  city  of  Perfepolis  (i.  e. 
as  he  has  attempted  to  demonftrate,  2209  before  Chrift),  and 
laid  there  the  foundation  of  the  Perfian  empire,  the  very  day 
that  the  fun  enters  into  the  conftellation  of  Aries,  That  day 
was  chofen  for  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  it  became 
the  epocha  of  a  period,  which  fuppofes  the  knowledge  of  the 
folar  year  of  365  days  and  one  quarter.  Now,  in  M.  BaillPs 
opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  people,  in  their  infancy* 
would  mark  the  foundation  of  their  firft  city  by  the  obfervation 
of  the  celeftial  bodies;  and  therefore  he  concludes  (with  how 
much  folidity  we  leave  the  Reader  to  judge),  that  there  was 
among  thefe  Perfians,  at  the  period  now  before  us,  a  colony, 
which  had  emigrated  from  a  more  populous  country,  and  moved 
on  toward  a  more  temperate  and  fertile  region,  bringing  with 
them  the  aits  and  many  branches  of  knowledge,  and  that 
Diemfchid,  in  a  word,  and  his  colony,  were  as  much  foreigners 
in  Perfia  as  Fohi  was  in  China.— *-As  to  the  Chaldeans,  M. 
Bailli  finds  among  them  alfo  a  confiderahle  degree  of  aftrono- 
inical  knowledge,  which,  however,  he  confiders  as  anterior  to 
App.  Rev,  Vol.  lvi.  L  1  the 
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the  earlieft  period  of  their  hiftory,  and  then  he  paffes  on  to  the 
confideration  of  the  Indians,  whofe  early  and  extenfive  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fciences  Mr.  de  Voltaire  had  celebrated  with  his 
ufual  tone  of  wit  and  exaggeration. 

O  ur  Author  grants  that  the  Indians  are  better  known  than 
many  oth'er  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  and  deferve  to  be  fo. 
The  Brahmins  were  the  matters  of  Pythagoras,  the  inftrudtors 
of  Greece,  and  confequently  of  Europe,  to  which,  fays  he, 
they  transmitted  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  its  tranfmigration,  &c.  But,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  grofs  contradictions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
dodlrines  of  thefe  fages,  the  inconfiftency  that  reigns  in  their 
notions,  the  ftrange  mixture  of  fublime  truths  with  childifh 
and  infipid  fancies,  that  compofes  their  motley  fyftem  ;  all  this 
makes  our  Author  conclude,  that  there  was  a  more  per¬ 
fect  fyftem  of  philofophy  and  fcience  anterior  to  theirs, 
of  which  their  more  rational  tenets  are  fome  of  the  difperfed 
fragments,  which  have  been  degraded  and  disfigured  by  their 
own  imaginations. — A  more  orthodox  philofopher  than  M. 
Bailli,  would  derive  the  fublime  tenets  of  the  unity  of  God 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul  from  the  patriarchal  religion, 
that  muft  have  fpred  through  the  Eaft,  in  traditions  more  or 
lefs  imperfect  ;  but  as  to  agronomical  knowledge,  the  cafe  is 
different,  and  if  among  the  Indians  it  was  really  in  an  advanced 
ftate,  this  muft  render  ihe  hypothefis  of  our  Author  more  or  lefs 
probable,  and  incline  us  to  conjetfture  with  him,  that  the 
Brahmins  are  not  Indians. — This  hypothefis  is  ftill  farther  fup- 
ported  by  the  actual  exiftence  of  an  ancient  and  learned  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  four  facred  books  of  that  nation  are  written, 
and  which  is  entirely  unknown  and  unintelligible  to  the  Indians. 
This  language,  fays  our  Author,  is  totally  different  from  that 
which  is  in  ordinary  ufe  ;  the  Brahmins  a  one  ftudy  it ;  and 
even  among  them  there  are  very  few  that  are  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  it.  Now,  fays  M.  Bailli,  how  can  a  primitive 
and  univerfal  language  be  loft  among  a  people  ?  It  is  true, 
languages  change,  by  pafting  through  different  degrees  of  per¬ 
fection;  but  fooner  or  later  they  come  to  a  fixed  ftate.  The 
total  abdication  of  a  language  by  the  people  that  have  fpoken 
it,  is  a  thing  out  of  nature.  —  We  imagine  that  the  cafe  of 
Ireland  will  fomewhat  invalidate  this  affertion.  The  ancient 
language  of  that  country  is  abfolutely  unknown  to  the  direct 
defendants  of  thole  that  fpoke  it,  nor  can  this  be  merely 
owing  to  the  tranfplantation  of  foreigners  into  that  ifland. 

M.  le  Gentil  found,  among  the  Indians,  learned  methods  and 
accurate  calculations,  relative  to  aftronomical  fcience.  Our 
Author  himfelf  has  feen  Indian  manuferipts,  that  were  fent 
home  by  the  miffionaries,  and  which  contain  aftronomical 

tables 
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tables  different  from  thofe  of  M.  le  Gcntil.  This  variety  of 
methods  (observes  M.  Bailli),  indicates  a  confideraule  degree 
of  knowledge,  and  is  a  mark  of  philofophical  opulence ;  bat 
a  people,  continues  he,  who  fuppofe  the  earth  flat,  w  o 
imagine  that  there  is  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  which 
hides  the  fun  during  the  night,  and  entertain  various  notions 
equally  abfurd,  cannot  have  arrived  dby  inveftiejation  or  gen. us 
at  the  learned  aftronomical  methods,  which  they  actually  pof- 
fefs ;  they  are  carriers  of  the  treafure,  but  they  have  received 
it  from  others,  and  confequently  the  Brahmins  are  not  the 
original  inhabitants  of  India,  but  in  forne  period  of  time  as 
yet  unknown,  brought  thither  a  foreign  language  and  exotic 
fcience. 

The  third  and  fourth  letters,  which  are  replete  with  inge¬ 
nious  refearches  and  curious  facts,  difplay  a  rich  fund  of  erudi¬ 
tion.  They  are  dehgned  to  afeertain  the  conformity  that 
there  is  between  the  Chinefe,  Chaldeans,  Indians,  and  other 
ancient  nations  in  their  traditions,  cufloms,  religion,  and 
alfo  in  the  fciences  and  the  various  inftitutions  that  are  relative 
to  them.  All  the  facts  contained  in  thefe  letters  are  dextroufiy 
employed  to  fhew  us  the  vertices  of  the  ancient  people,  for 
whofe  exigence,  learning,  and  extinction  our  Author  fo  warmly 
and  ingenioufly  contends. 

That  the  conformity  mentioned  above,  was  not  the  effect 
of  £n  intercourie  or  communication  between  thefe  ancient  na¬ 
tions,  our  Author  (hews  in  his  fifth  letter;  and  in  the  fixth 
he  proves,  that  it  does  not  arife  from  the  eflential  conftitution 
of  nature,  but  mutt  have  proceeded  from  a  famenefs  of  origin 
in  all  ancient  nations',  and  been  the  remains  of  the  inftitutions 
of  a  It  ill  more  ancient  people,  ‘  When  I  fee  (fays  M.  Bailli) 
that  the  elephant  does  not  propagate  his  kind  in  the  menagerie 
of  Verfailles,  I  conclude  from  thence  that  he  is  a  foreign  ani¬ 
mal,  born  in  a  warmer  climate.  In  the  fame  manner  when  I 
find  among  a  people  a  branch  of  fcience,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  no  root  or  germ  and  followed  by  no  fruits,  1  con¬ 
clude  that  that  branch  or  (hoot  of  knowledge  has  been  tranf- 
planted,  and  that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  people  more  improved 
^nd  advanced  towards  maturity.’  This  reflexion  feems  demon - 
ftrative  to  our  Author  in  favour  of  his  hypothecs,  that  the 
Afiatics  had,  and  have,  only  fragments  of  fcience  derived  from 
the  difeoveries  of  a  primitive  and  learned  people. 

M.  Bailli  illuftrates  farther  this  favourite  hypothefis  by  the 
following  ingenious  comparifon  :  Suppofe,  fays  he,  thatarevo- 
lution  Ihould  one  day  deftroy  the  hate  oi  civilization  and  improved 
feien  ce  that  now  exifts  in  Europe  ;  and  that,  after  a  long  courfe 
of  ages,  a  learned  jurift  fnould  apply,  himfelt  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  laws  of  that  part  of  the  globe  in  the  fcattered  fragments 
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and  remains  of  them,  that  he  met  with  by  chance  or  laborious 
researches  ;  what  would  happen  ?  Why,  he  would  perceive, 
with  iurprife,  a  certain  number  of  laws  among  the  Italians, 
Germans,  French,  &c.  that  refemble  each  other.  And  what 
would  he  conclude  from  thence  ?  He  would  not  conclude  that 
this  Similarity  arofe  from  the  nature  of  man:  [Why  not l  fmee 
amidjl  all  its  varieties ,  the  uniformity  of  human  nature  is  remarka¬ 
ble  f )  and  if  you  told  him  ihat  the  laws  and  inftitutions  of 
one  country  were  communicated  to  and  followed  by  an¬ 
other,  he  would  aSk  by  what  magical  enchantment  national 
jealoufy  was  fo  amazingly  fufpended  in  different  ffates,  as  to 
engage  them  to  receive  the  laws  of  a  foreign  people?  (IVe 
‘would  anjwer ,  by  the  principle  of  imitation ,  one  of  the  mojl  natural 
propenfties  of  the  human  mind, ,  of  which  Rome  borrowing  taws  from 
Jthens  gives  us  a  ftriking  example.)  He  would  therefore  conclude 
from  the  lines  of  refemblance  in  the  laws  of  different  nation.*, 
that  the  Europeans  were,  in  ancient  times,  all  reduced  under 
the  empire  of  one  people,  which  formed  the  body  of  thefe  laws; 
and  that  having  by  repeated  and  Similar  efforts  overturned  the 
coloifcs  that  beffrode  them  ;  they  eredted  on  its  ruins  a  variety 
of  independent  Sovereignties,  which  retained  no  other  markstof 
their  ancient  yoke,  than  the  laws  and  jurifprudence  to  which 
they  had  been  accultomed. — Historical  fadt  juftiffes  the  con* 
cluiion  of  our  philoSophkal  jurift ;  but  the  queftion  is,  whether 
in  cafe  this  fadt  had  not  exiffed  or  had  not  been  known,  the 
Similarity  that  taxes  place  in  the  laws  of  different  countries 
might  not  be  accounted  for  on  other  principles? 

But  what  was  that  primitive  people  that  Scattered  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  its  diffolving  literary  fabric  through  fo  many  nations, 
and  tranfmitted  to  them,  among  other  treafures,  the  relics  of 
its  aftronomy  ?  After  Shewing  in  the  feventh  letter,  by  a 
learned  hiffory  of  the  Slate  of  the  fciences  in  different  nations, 
that  the  people  in  queffion,  muff:  have  improved  philoSophy  to 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  he  anfwers  in  the  eighth, 
that  this  people  muff  probably  (for  all  here  is  conjedlure)  have 
been  Situated  under  the  parallel  of  49  or  50  degrees,  and  this 
is  the  main  point  of  controverfy  between  him  and  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire.  M.  Bailli  thinks  that  this  climate  m.Gy  have  been  the 
feat  of  the  primitive  people;  hut  that  they  were  placed  in  the 
North,  he  thinks  muff  leave  been  the  cafe. — And  4  What  is  there 
llrange  (adds  he)  in  this  hypothefis  ?  There  are  yet  in  Europe 
Southern  regions,  where  the  fciences  are  but  little  cultivated; — 
if  the  fciences  arrive  there  one  day,  they  muff  come  from  the 
North  :  and  that  which  is  poffible  and  natural  in  Europe,  can¬ 
not  be  looked  upon  as  abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  Alla. 5 — True, 
Sir,  it  cannot :  But  we  know ,  that  if  fcience  arrives  by  tranf- 
por ration  in  the  Grecian  ifks,  and  the  TurkiSh  empire,  it 
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nmji  come  from  the  North  :  whereas  we  are  not  fure  that  the 
fciences  that  formerly  enlightened  the  Eaft  did,  in  fa£f,  come 
from  that  quarter  ;  and  if  the  world  was  peopled  from  South  to 
North,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  did. 

But  our  author  does  not  think  that  the  world  was  peopled 
from  the  South.  He  owns  it  is  natural  to  entertain  the  notion, 
that  the  fouthern  regions  were  firfi:  inhabited,  and  that  man, 
being  left  free  to  chule  his  dwelling,  would  prefer  warm  and  fer¬ 
tile  countries.  But  what  appears  natural,  fays  he,  is  not  always 
true,  and  the  choice  of  man’s  original  manfion  on  this  globe, 
was  the  appointment  of  Heaven. — Befides,  continues  our 
author,  if  we  confider  what  is  natural  here,  c  I  can  well  con¬ 
ceive,  that  emigrants,  in  multitudes,  (hould  defcend  from  the 
Cold  and  barren  mountains  of  Tartary,  to  inhabit  the  warm 
and  fertile  plains  of  India;  but  1  cannot  well  comprehend  how 

population  fhould  follow  a  contrary  dire&ion. - 1  fhould  not 

think  it  advifeable  to  propofe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Provence,  to 
go  and  fettle  at  Peterlburg,  nor  to  thofe  of  Bologna  and 
Florence  to  fhift  their  dwelling  to  the  icy  mountains  of  Switz¬ 
erland.* 

In  fhort,  Mr.  Bailli  avails  himfelf  of  all  the  fuccours 
which  are  prefented  him,  to  fupport  his  favourite  hypothefis,  of 
a  northern  primitive  people,  who  tranfmitted  aftronomy  and 
fcience  to  the  countries  that  lie  near  the  equator.  Hiftory  is 
not  on  his  fide :  but  he  pretends  that  it  does  not  oppoie  his 
opinion.  Hiftory,  according  to  him,  makes  no  mention  of 
migrations,  or  ot  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  was  peo¬ 
pled  ;  it  only  mentions  the  trapfadions  of  nations  already 
fettled.  But  this  affirmation  is  not  accurate.  He  makes  con- 
fiderable  ufe  of  the  learned  labours  of  M.  Court  de  Gebelin  on 
comparative  grammar,  where  we  find  common  roots,  which 
reunite  the  living  languages  of  Europe  with  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  of  Afia  ;  and  are  the  remains  of  a  primitive  language 
which  was  the  fource  or  ftock  ot  all  others.  lie  employs  alio, 
for  this  purpofe,  all  the  refources  ol  aflronomy,  al!  the  lagacity 
of  a  refined  logick,  and  we  wifh  we  could  lay,  that  he  had  not 
fometimes  borrowed  afliftance  from  the  fpecious,  hut  unfatis- 
faclory  artifice  of  wit  and  fophiftry.  We  know  not  even  whe¬ 
ther  the  following  reflexion,  defigned  to  prove  the  northern 
origin  of  mankind,  be  not  more!  ingenious  than  folid  5  that 
labour  being  neceflary  to  improve  nature  and  bend  it  >.0  th§ 
purpefes  of  life,  it  was  expedient  to  place  man’s  primitive  ftate 
in  a  climate,  where  alternate  feafons  oi  heat  and  cold  animated 
the  hopes  of  fertility,  and  required  indufiry  to  promote  it,  and 
where  man  feeling,  bv  turns,  the  plealure  of  expectation  and 
the  pains  of  anxiety,  might  be  powerfully  excited  to  display  his 
talents,  to  unfold  iiis  latent  powers,  aiid  exerene  his  activity. 

L 1  3  ■  la 
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In  the  two  laji  Utters  our  Author  lavifhes  applaufe  on  the 
hypothetical  fyftem  of  A.  de  Buffon,  with  refpe£t  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  heat  of  the  earth,  its  original  {late  of  liquefaction,  its  cool¬ 
ing  probrefiively  during  the  fpace  of  168,123  years,  and  its  re¬ 
duction  to  eternal  froft  at  the  end  of  this  period  *.  We  do  not 
fee  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  hypothecs  of  Mr.  Bailli,  and 
we  can  flsll  lefs  comprehend,  how  he  could  carry  his  complai- 
fanre  fo  fas,  as  to  pay  any  regard  to  this  fantaflic  and  whim- 
iical  excurfion  of  a  fine,  but  frequently  intoxicated  genius. 

*  See  our  Appendix  following  June  1775,  Vol.  lii.  p,  615. 
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XJn  Chretien  Contre  Six  Juft. — One  jChriftian  againft  Six  Jews, 
London  (Amfterdam),  8vo.  1777* 

T>  E  not  deceived  by  this  title,  gentle  Reader,  for  it  comes 
"  from  a  pen  that  has  deluded  many.  It  is  an  old  Pagan,  a 
fon  of  Apollo  at  heft,  even  Arrouet  de  Voltaire,  who 
has  put  on  the  wedding- garment ,  only  to  defile  it.  He  attacks 
the  learned  Abbe  G iicnce  *,  in  the  perfons  of  Six  Jews,  with 
his  old  weapons,  which  that  ingenious  critic  had  rendered 
blunt  and  harmlefs,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  the  exhaufted 
champion  of  infidelity  gathers  up  again,  and  throws  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  a  malignant  fmile  at  the  buckler  of  truth. 
The  feeble  old  enemy  has  not  been  able  even  to  point  them 
a- new.  -  , 

To  fpeak  without  metaphor,  this  is  a  very  flrange  per¬ 
formance  ;  the  Chrijiian ,  who  figures  in  the  work,  undertakes 
to  defend  his  friend  Voltaire  againfl  the  fix  pretended  Jews, 
but  any  one  may  fee  with  half  an  eye,  that  the  defender,  and 
the  defends,  are  one  and  the  fame,  perfon.  His  manner  of  fet- 
ting  out  is  lingular,  and  is  defigned  to  lead  him  wittily  to  his 
fu-bjed  :  it  is  as  follows: 

44  Blefied  be  that  innumerable  multitude  of  Englifh  pam¬ 
phlets,  in  which  one  part  of  the  nation,  four  times  in  the  week, 
accufes  the  other  of  betraying  the  country,  and  which  are  tranf- 
lated  into  French  to  amufe  the  curious. 

44  B Idled  be  the  fonnets,  which  abound  in  Italy,  whether 
in  honour  of  the  Ladies  or  to  their  difhonour. 

44  Blefied  be  the  polemic  writings  of  the  Germans,  in  which 
agreeable  fubjeCls  of  cor.troverfy  are  profoundly  difeufled. 

“  Blefied  be  the  French” — but  here  let  us  ceafe  to  follow  the 
Author  in  his  witty  Introduction,  which  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 


*  Author  of  the  celebrated  Lettres  de  ^uelques  Jufs,  &c.  a  M. 
de  Voltaire. 
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pofe,  and  rather  {hew  the  Reader,  by  a  fpecimen  or  two,  the 
inftrudtion  and  entertainment  he  is  to  expert  from  this  ma/ierly 
produ&ion,  levelled  at  the  Author  of  the  Lettres  des  Juifs 
Portagais. 

King  rfgag  cut  in  pieces . 

c  Well,  then, — the  Jews  had  their  human  facrifices,  and  this 
is  a  certain  fa£t.  But  you  are  inclined  to  give  another  name  to 
the  death  of  Agag* — You  may,  if  you  pleafe; — call  it,  if  you 
will,  an  execrable  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  an  abomi¬ 
nable  adtion-— for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  feeing  a  real  [acrifice 
in  the  death  of  that  £00^  king  Agag.  Firjl,  I  fay,  he  was  good  $ 
for  he  was  as  fat  as  an  ortolan,  and  the  phyllcians  remark,  that 
fat  perfons  are  always  good-humoured.  Secondly ,  I  fay,  he  was 
facrificed ,  for  he  was  devoted  to  the  Lord.  Here  I  fee  a  victim 
and  a  prieft.  I  fee  Samuel  cutting  in  pieces,  with  his  own 
hands,  the  captive  King,  There  never  was  a  facrifice,  if  that 
was  not  one.  Yes,  indeed,  Sir,  with  his  own  hand  :  in  frujla 
concidit  eum .  Zeal  gave  Samuel  fupernatural  ftrength  ;  for  Sa¬ 
muel  was  near  an  hundred  years  old,  and  at  that  age  a  man  can¬ 
not  well  be  fuppofed  capable  of  hafhing  a  King.  Such  an 
operation  would  naturally  require  a  vigorous  ami,  and  a  furious 
kitchen  cleaver.  I  here  omit  mentioning  the  infolence  of 
a  chaplain  who  cuts  in  pieces  a  captive  king,  whom  his  matter 
(Saul)  had  allowed  to  be  ranfomed.  If  a  chaplain  of  Charles 
V.  had  behaved  in  like  manner  to  Francis  I.  it  certainly  would 
have  appeared  extraordinary. — You  are  cruel  enough.  Sir  (or 
gentlemen),  to  load  with  calumny  this  poor  king  Agag,  in 
order  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  Samuel,  the  cook.  (How  came 
the  chaplain  Samuel  to  become  cook  ;  for  we  dent  hear  that  Si  gag  was 
ferved  up  as  a  di/h).  You  afRrm  that  Agag  was  a  fanguinary 
tyrant,  becaufe  Samuel  Laid  to  him,  when  he  was  mincing  him, 
i6  as  thy  fword  hath  made  women  childlefs,  fo  {hall  thy  mother 
be  childlefs  among  women;”  alas,  dear  Sir,  is  not  this  the 
language,  which  one  hero  of  the  Iliad  addrefies  to  another 
when  he  is  going  to  cut  his  throat  ?  — Don’t  be  fo  malignant  as 
to  tarnifli  the  memory  of  good  king  Agag;  it  is  enough,  me- 
thir.ks,  that  Samuel  the  foil  of  Eikana  made  a  hafh  of  him.’ 

Now  is  not  this  a  goodly  piece  of  polemical  criticifm  ?  Such 
as  it  is,  we  can  aflure  our  Readers,  that  it  is  one  of  the  lead 
exceptionable  fe&ions  in  the  whole  book,  for  puerility  and  in¬ 
decency. 
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Art,  VI. 

Jiie.  fcmmaire,  cu  Vue  Generate  du  Syjieme  Phyflque  C5  Metaphyjique  de 
PL  Needham  fur  la  Generation  des  Corps  Qrganifes. — A  Summary  or* 
General  View  of  the  Phyfical  and  Metaphyfical  Syftem  of  Mr. 
Needham,  relative  to  the  Generation  or  Frcdu&ion  of  organized 
Bodies.  BrufTeis.  8vo.  1776. 

f’~pHE  .Author  of  the  abfurd,  unnatural,  eloquent  book,  en- 
tituled,  the  Syftem  of  Mature ;  and  Mr.de  Voltaire,  in  feveral 
of  his  writings,  have  reprefented  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Need¬ 
ham  and  the  conclusions  deducible  from  them,  as  favourable  to 
the  dodbrine  of  Material ifnf.  In  order  to  efface  the  afperfions 
of  his  adverfaries,  and  the  fufpicions  that  may  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  friejids,  this  learned  and  acute  Philofopher  gives, 
in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  a  compendious  view  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  hypothecs,  relative  to  the  generation  of  organized 
bodies,  as  they  are  realty  contained  in  the  different  produdlions 
he  has  published  on  that  difficult  fubjedt.  This  apology,  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  natural  principle  of  felf-defence,  is  compofed  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  throw  fome  new  rays  of  light  upon  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  yet  covered  with  darknefs,  and  thus  may  prove  in- 
II ru (Stive  to  thofe  who  take  little  or  no  concern  in  the  particular 
quarrel  between  our  Author  and  his  adverfaries. 

In  order  to  underftand  his  reafonings,  it  is  neceffary  to  ex¬ 
plain  four  terms,  which  reprefent  ideas  totally  different  ;  and 
which  the  author  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  confounded  (fays  Mr, 
Needham)  46  when  he  quoted  my  experiments  in  fupport  of 
his  reveries  :**  thefe  terms  are  Min  era- Vegetable ,  Ve get  0-  Vegetable 
V egelo -Vital,  and  Senfitive ,  and  the  ideas  they  convey  depend 
upon  qualities  inherent  in  the  objects  to  which  they  belong. 

Minero- Vegetable,  is  a  term  applicable,  fays  our  author,  to 
thofe  portions  of  matter,  which  increafe  their  volume,  or  mi¬ 
neralize  themfelves  under  the  form  of  vapours,  and  are  after¬ 
wards  cohdenfed  by  a  kind  of  vegetative  growth,  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  achon  apd  re-adlion  of  their  infenfible  parts.  This  is 
the  true  cubic  and  cohefive  attraction,  adopted  as  a  principle 
by  all  modern  natural  pbilofophers  and  chymifts,  by  which 
metals,  Bones,  and  all  ob'iedts  that  belong  to  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom,  are  formed  daily  on  the  furface  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.— — Vegcto-V egetahle  comprehends  plants,  trees,  and  u\ 
general  every  organized  body,  which  is  noltriihed  by  what  the 
Naturalifts  call  Infus-jufception ,  without  giving  any  indications, 
of  a  higher  kind  of  life,  of  an  exigence  that  approaches,  in  any 

degree  towards  animal  life.—. - V egeto-Vital,  is  a  term  appro-? 

priaced  to  zoophiles  5  which,  though  they  have  for  the  moll 
part  the  faculty  of  progressive  motion  are,  nevei  thelefs,  merely 
yiM  vyiihout  being  lenlitive3  as  alfo  to  thofe  organized  parts  of 

animal 
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animal  bodies,  w  hich  are  either  only  irritable  or  defigned  to  be 

the  immediate  inftruments  of  fenfation. - The  term  Senftive, 

expreftes  a  quality,  which  can  only  refide  in  an  immaterial  and 
indivifible  being  or  foul,  whether  fuch  a  being  be  merely  fenfitive 
as  are  the  fouls  of  beads,  or  at  the  fame  time  fenfitive  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  fuch  as  the  human  mind. 

Nows  according  to  Mr.  Needham,  the  Vegeto- Mineral, 
Vegeto-Vegetable ,  and  Vegeto-Viial ,  are  properties  v/hich  be¬ 
long  to  organized  matter,  and  c  which  are  derived  from  the 
force  or  power  of  brute  matter,  this  latter  being  capable  of  ex¬ 
alting  itjelf  by  imperceptible  tranfuions  or  ftiades,  in  a  fcale  of 

gradation  formed  of  thefe  three  degrees. - Thus,  according 

to  the  hypothefis  of  our  Author,  matter  is  aSlive  in  its  way,  in 
confequence  of  certain  intrinfic  powers  ;  but  its  a£livity  can 
never  be  carried  fo  far  as  to  render  it  fenfitive ,  and  much  lefs 
intelligent ;  fince  thefe  two  qualities,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
effeCls,  muff  neceflarily  refide  in  a  fimple  fubffance,  whereas 
matter,  even  that  which  is  the  moft  vital ,  is  by  its  effential 
nature,  a  compound  being.” 

By  this  declaration  the  ingenious  Mr.  Needham  is,  at  leaf!, 
delivered  from  a  prefs-gang  of  materialifts,  who  wanted  to  force 
him  into  their  fervice  ;  but  he  does  not  ftop  here  :  to  expofe  in 
a  more  ffriking  manner  the  fophiftry  of  the  author  of  the  Sy/lem 
cf  Nature ,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  by  feveral  illuftrations,  the 
four  qualities  already  mentioned,  and  fhews  their  refpeCtive  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  material  and  mental  conftitution  in  man.  By  this 
expofal,  which  is  curious  (and  is  illuftrated  under  each  article 
by  the  experiments  of  Haller  on  fenfibility  and  irritability he 
fhevvs  us,  how  the  Atheiftical  Author  above-mentioned,  has  con¬ 
founded  the  material  organ  with  the  immaterial  principle ,  the 
cauje  with  the  effect ^  in  a  word,  matter  (which  exalts  itfelf  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  fo  as  to  ferve  as  an  inftrument  for  the 
exercife  cf  the  intellectual  faculties)  with  mind ,  which  conde- 
feends  to  employ  that  inftrument  in  confequence  of  that  inti¬ 
mate  union,  which  the  Deity  has  formed  between  body  and 
foul  during  the  prefent  life. 

Thefe  principles  reign  through  all  the  wTorks  of  Mr;  Need- 
Ham,  and  he  has  employed  them  to  fupport  his  hypothefis  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  generation  of  organized  bodies. — This  hypothefis  is 
fufficiently  known,  but  is  not  like  to  be  generally  adopted  ;  and 
it  has  given  occafion  to  the  late  experiments  of  the  Abbe  Spalan- 
%ani ,  who  has  done,  certainly,  gieat  things  towards  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  credit.  But  let  the  hypothefis  of  Mr.  Needham 
Hand  or  fall  ;  the  accusation  of  materialifm,  that  has  been 
biought  againft  him,  muft  appear  totally  groundless  to  every  one 
who  reads  his  works,  and  particularly  the  piece  we  have  here 
before  us.  His  greateft  fault  is  to  have  been  led,  by  a  profound 

jnetaphyiical 
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maaphyfical  theory,  into  all  the  obfcurities  of  the  Leibnitzian 
doctrine  of  Monades*  and  to  have  given  to  his  principle  of  vita¬ 
lity  2.  form  that  renders  it  incapable  of  exciting  any  diftindf  or 
clear  idea.  It  would,  however,  betray  a  great  want  of  equity 
and  candour  to  cenfure  this  obfcuiity  with  any  degree  of  feve- 
rity.  In  this  chequered  ftate  of  light  and  darknefs,  in  which 
the  objects  of  knowledge  are  fo  extenfive  and  deep,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  fo  feeble  and  limited,  we  mu  ft  often  grope 
a  long  while  in  obfcurity  to  come  at  fome  imperfect  glimpfes  of 
truth,  and  that,  more  efpecially,  when  we  inveftigate  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  principles  of  things.  The  obfcurity  of  Mr.  Needham 
is  that  of  a  deep  thinker,  and  is  very  different  from  the  confu- 
fion  and  perplexity  of  a  hafty,  fuperhcial,  and  injudicious  ob- 
ferver  of  Nature. 


Art.  VII. 

jidarci  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera  omnia  ex  recenfone  j o .  Aug.  Ernhsti 
cum  ejufdem  Notis  et  Clave  Ciceroniana — The  Works  of  Cicero 
revifed  by  M.  Ernefti,  who  has  accompanied  them  with  Notes  and 
a  Clavis,  &c.  4  Vols  8vo.  Hal!.  1777 . 


'“pH  IS  is  the  third  edition  of  the  work  here  announced.— 
The  ftrft  was  published  in  1772,  and  the  fecond  in  1774; 
and  as  we  have  not,  as  yet,  mentioned  this  valuable  publica¬ 
tion,  we  {hall  take  the  prefent  occafion  to  make  it  known  with 
the  diftindtion  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  certain  that  this 
edition  of  Cicero,  publifhed  by  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  uni- 
verfal  fcholars  of  this  age,  though  the  prefs-work  and  paper 
be  not  fplendid  nor  the  notes  abundant,  has  neverthelefs  a 
degree  of  merit,  upon  the  whole,  which  renders  it  preferable 
to  any  other  edition.  This  fuperiority  is  founded  on  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  folidity  of  feveral  inftrucftive  prefaces,  on  the  cor- 
re&nefs  of  the  text,  and  the  difcretion,  the  precifion,  and 
tafte  that  reign  in  the  number  and  nature  of  the  notes.  Mr. 
Ernesti  has  followed  the  text  of  Gruterus ,  preferably  to  that 
of  Grcsvius  and  Davis :  but  he  has  improved  it  fo  conftderably, 
that  it  may  and  probably  will  carry  his  own  name  down  to 
pofter  ity. 

In  his  general  preface  M.  Ernefti  gives  a  critical  hiftory  of  the 
preceding  editions  of  Cicero,  points  out  their  defers,  and 
{hews  us  the  rules  he  followed  in  order  to  avoid  them.  This 
preface  was  pubJifhed  under  the  form  of  a  profpeflus,  or  prole¬ 
gomena ,  above  thirty  years  ago,  which  fhews  the  time  and 
labour  that  have  been  employed  in  preparing  this  edition  but 
it  is  re-publiftied  here  with  many  Additions  and  Improvements. 
To  give  a  valuable  edition  of  Cicero,  a  man  muft  have  almoft: 
as  compleat  a  knowledge  as  that  illuftrious  Roman,  of  the 
words  and  fyntaxis  which  are  ufed  in  his  works, — muft  be  ac¬ 
quainted 
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quainted  with  all  their  analogies,  muft  be  capable  of  reliftiing, 
with  a  fine  feeling,  their  beamy  and  harmony — muft  be  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  ancient  manner  of  writing,  to 
underftand  the  manufcripts  ;  and  muft  add  to  thefe  another 
quality  of  a  dangerous  application,  fometimes,  even  a  critical 
fagacity  to  follow  the  fcent  of  a  loft  text,  and  difcover  its  traces, 
even  without  the  aftiftance  of  manufcripts.  The  firft  of  thefe 
qualifications  is  evident  in  ViClorius  ;  Lambinus  poflefled  the 
fecond  and  third  in  an  eminent  degree  ; — and,  in  our  opinions, 
Ernesti  difplays  them  all. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved  that  he  does  not  blindly  fol¬ 
low  Aldus  Manutius ,  as  moft  of  the  preceding  Editors  have 
done,  but  has  confulted  a  prodigious  number  of  manufcripts, 
many  of  which  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  predecef- 
fors;  as  alfo  ancient  Italian  Editions,  that,  before  his  refearches, 
were  undefervedly  buried  in  oblivion.  We  find  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  prefaces,  prefixed  to  each  volume,  interefting  ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  manufcripts  and  editions.  He  has  been  rather 
too  fparing  in  the  number  of  his  notes,  that  he  might  not 
fwell  the  work  into  too  many  volumes ;  but  what  the  Reader 
may  lofe  by  this  difcretion,  is  abundantly  compenfated.by  his 
Clavis}  or  key  to  the  interpretation  of  his  Author,  which  con¬ 
tains  more  illuftrations  of  difficult  paflages,  than  we  find  in  the 
moft  voluminous  commentaries. 


Art;  VIII. 


De  la  Legijlation ,  ou  Principes  des  Loix. — Concerning  Legifiation,  or 
the  Principles  of  Laws,  by  the  Abbe  de  Madly.  2  Vols.  8vo. 
Amfterdam.  1 777.  „  _ 


"VJOtwithstanding  the  almoft  infuperable  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing  a  perfect  fyftem  of  laws  into  any  nation,  it  is 
flill  ufeful  to  inftruCl  mankind  in  the  important  fcience  of  le¬ 
gifiation,  and  to  remind  their  rulers  of  the  obligations  they  are 
under  of  reducing  this  mafter- fcience  to  practice,  in  order  to 
the  advancement  of  public  felicity.  Such  is  the  deftgn  of  the 
work  now  before  us ;  a  work  which  the  name  of  its  Author  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Public,  as  the 
Abbe  Mably  has  more  than  once  appeared,  with  great  diftinc- 
tion,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  enriching  it  with  productions 
that  have  more  or  lefs  affinity  with  the  prefent  publication. 

This  publication  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  a  Swedijh  philofopher  (we  cio  not  often  meet 
with  thefe  two  words  together)  an  Englifomany  and  the  Author 
himfelf.  The  Swede  makes  the  principal  figure  in  this  confer¬ 
ence.  The  Briton,  prepofiefled,  and  not  without  reaf  n,  againft 
the  Swedifh  government,  and  elated  with  hi^h  ideas  of  the 
Britiih  conftitution,  ftarts  objections  to  the  philofophical  fyftem 

i  of 
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of  legislation  propofed  by  the  Scandinavian  fage,  while  the  Au¬ 
thor  takes  little  fhare  in  the  converfation,  except  now  and  then 
to  admire  the  wifdom  of  this  fage,  and  the  folidity  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  with  relation  to  laws  and’ morals.  The  dialogue  con- 
iifts  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  eight  chapters., 
2nd  vet  the  whole  is  reprefented  as  the  converfation  of  a  fingle 
day,  which  (hews  that  the  fpealcers  mud  have  fcarcely  had  a 
moment  to  draw  breath.  We  fhall,  firft,  prefent  a  general 
idea  of  the  plan  of  this  work,  and  then  feledt  fome  padages  to 
ferve  as  fpepimens  or  our  Author’s  manner  of  treating  this 
fubjedt. 

His  fir'll  buunefs  is  to  fnew  what  that  kind  of  happinefs  is, 
which  Nature  points  out  to  man,  as  his  end ,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  it  is  attainable.  And  indeed  the  knowledge  of  theie 
points  is  edentially  necedary  to  our  forming  a  right  judgment 
with  refpedi  to  thofe  laws  that  are  mod  ufeful  to  fociety.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Author,  the  profperity  of  dates  is  founded,  by 
an  invariable^di&ate  of  nature,  upon  an  equality  of  fortune  and 
Situation  among  the  citizens  as  its  nece.Tary  bafts.  We  are 
forry  for  this  ;  for  if  this  be  true,  no  date  can  attain  or  even 
approach  near  to  true  happinefs.  This  our  Author  does  not 
deny:  he  acknowledges  tnat  the  date  of  equality  has  difap- 
peared  in  all  the  communities  of  men  known  to  us,  and  that 
there  are  mfuperable  obftacles  to  its  refloration  ;  and  therefore 
inflead  of  aiming,  like  certain  philofophers,  at  impoflibilities, 
or  attempting  to  bring  human  nature  back  to  that  date  of  equa¬ 
lity  which  is  irrecoverably  lod,  he  endeavours  to  adminider 
fome  comfort  to  mankind  in  their  prefent  deplorable  condition ,  to 
point  out  the  means  of  rendering  that  condition  as  happy  as  is 
poflible  ;  and  this  he  does  by  diewing  how  the  legiflator  ought 
to  exert  all  the  force  of  his  edidls  and  inditutions  againd  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition,  the  two  greateft  enemies  of  focial  happinefs. 
Though  we  are  not  of  the  Abbe’s  opinion,  that  Nature  cal’s 
men  to  an  equality  or  community  of  goods  ;  tncugh  We  are 
perfuaded  that  variety  cd  talents,  genius,,  and  character,  render 
equality  of  date  and  condition  impcmble  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  that  the  happinefs  of  human  fociety  does  not  require  it, 
vet  wre  think  with  him  that  the  inroads  that  are  made  upon  this 
equality  by  avarice  and  ambition  are,  indeed,  the  great  fources 
of  national  mifery,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  faJutary  than 
to  make  war  upon  thefe  two  odious  paflions,  and  to  count^r- 
adl  their  influence  as  far  as  human  forefight  and  activity  can 
extend. 

The  thing  is  obvious;  the  manner  is  lefs  fo;  and  the  wif¬ 
dom  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  this  end  by  our  ingenious  Au¬ 
thor  difeover  a  maderly  hand  at  difeufiions  of  this  nature.  Be 
unfo  ds5  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  bis  work,  the  nature  and  charac¬ 
ters 
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ters  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the  neceffity  of  retraining  them 
at  the  fame  time,  and,  as  it  were,  with  the  fame  rein,  arid 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  laws  that  are  neceffary  to  mo¬ 
dify  and  fubdue  them  both  in  magiftrates  and  citizens.  In 
treating  this  part  of  his  fubjedf,  he  cbferves,  occafionally,  that 
nations  are  perpetually  admonifhed,  by  their  calamities,  of  the 
neceffity  of  correcting  their  laws,  and  that  time  and  chance 
often  favour  them  in  enterprizes  of  this  kind. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  work  begins  by  an  interefting  detail 
of  the  precautions  that  muft  be  ufed  by  a  wife  legiflator  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  citizens  of  a  corrupt  Hate  for  their  return  to  the  true 
dictates  of  nature.  Our  Author  afterward  takes  a  view  of  the 
different  European  governments,  in  order  to  examine  what 
may  be  expeCted  from  them  with  refpeCf  to  the  improvement  of 
their  laws.  Ele  places  in  their  proper  light  the  general  rules 
which  the  legflative  power  ought  to  preferibe  to  itielf  in  order 
to  avoid  miitakes,  and  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to 
judge  of  the  expedience,  importance,  or  neceffuy  of  every  law. 
He  infifts  upon  the  care  that  fnould  be  taken  to  infpire  citi¬ 
zens  with  a  iove  of  the  laws,  by  which  they  are  governed  ;  and, 
under  this  article,  among  the  means  that  are  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  this,  he  mentions,  particularly,  mildoefs  in  penal  it  a* 
tutes,  the  advancement  of  good  morals,  the  influence  of  a 
well-direCied  education.  This  latter  he  confiders  as  a  peculiar 
object  of  the  attention  of  fovereigns,  and  there  are  few  objeCts 
that,  generally  fpeaking,  come  lefs  under  their  cognizance, 
though  it  may  be  juitiy  efleemed  as  the  proper  if  not  the  only 
foundation  both  of  private  and  national  felicity. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  work  of  our  refpe&able  Au¬ 
thor;  the  detail  is  highly  interefting,  though  in  forne  places  it 
lies  expofed  to  critical  cenfure.  In  combating,  for  example, 
the  favourite  notion  of  the  admirers  of  Montefquieu,  that  the 
climate  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  characters  of  men,  and 
ought,  of  confequence,  to  be  confldered  in  the  fyftems  of  le- 
giflaiion,  that  are  adapted  to  thefe  characters,  he  certainly  goes 
too  far.  c  Thefe  Authors,  fays  /;<?,  inftead  of  entering  into  an 
attentive  view  of  the  human  heart,  and  ftudying  its  paiiions, 
have  built  all  their  plans  of  legiflation,  and  all  their  fchemes 
for  the  well-being  of  human  lociety  on  objeCts  and  coniidera- 
tions  that  are  really  foreign  to  man,  and  that  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  reference  to  the  effenrial  conftitution  of  human  nature.  If 
we  are  to  credit  thefe  fophifts,  Providence  has  appointed  on* 
happinefs  for  the  ancients,  another  for  the  moderns  ;  and  Alia, 
Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  have  each  their  refpediive  and 
diflindt  happinefs.  They  will  tell  you  gravely  that  laws,  which 
are  excellent  in  the  ioth  degree  of  latitude,  lofe  all  their  ex¬ 
cellence  and  merit  under  the  30th,  fo  that  it  would  feem  that  it  is 
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the  thermometer,  and  not  the  affeclions  of  human  nature* 
which  the  legillator  muft  confuit  in  order  to  know  what  ac¬ 
tions  he  muft  recommend,  and  what  he  muft  prohibit.  What 
relation  is  there  between  mountains,  plains,  the  proximity  of 
the  fea,  or  of  a  great  river,  the  drynefs  or  moifture-  of  a  foil, 
(and  an  hundred  other  circumftances  of  that  nature)  and  laws 
defigned  for  the  happinefs  of  man  ?  Does  the  nature  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  change  acccording  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  ?  Do 
not  the  fame  wants,  the  fame  organs,  the  fame  external  fenfes, 
the  fame  inclinations  and  paflions,  the  fame  faculty  of  reafon, 
take  place  in  all  the  various  regions  of  the  globe,  that  is  (to 
reduce  them  to  one  general  principle)  are  not  the  attraction  of 
pleafure  and  the  fear  of  pain,  the  univerfal  and  predominant  * 
motives  to  aCtion  under  the  pole  as  well  as  under  the  line? 
And  where  are  thofe  heaven-favoured  climates  in  which  ava¬ 
rice  and  ambition,  floth  and  voluptuoufnefs,  may  not  produce 
their  poifonous  fruits  ?”  &c. 

There  is  perhaps  more  eloquence  and  wit,  than  folidity 
and  precifion  in  this  manner  of  treating  a  point,  which  is 
certainly  delicate  and  of  nice  inveftigation.  Our  Author  ac¬ 
knowledges  (in  a  paffage  not  far  from  thofe  we  have  now 
quoted)  that  it  may  happen,  that,  in  one  place ,  the  paflions 
of  men  may  be  more  headftrong  and  imperious,  and  in  ano~ 
ther  more  fufceptible  of  difciplir.e  and  reftraint — that  in 
one  place  they  will  be  expofed  to  more  frequent  temptations, 
and  in  another  their  progrefs  and  impetuofity  will  be  checked 
by  accidental  circumftances.  Thefe  varieties,  then,  in  the 
characters  of  the  paftions  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded,  become  proper  objeCts  of  the  attention  of  the  legifla- 
tor,  and  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  human  heart  indepen¬ 
dently  on  the  accidental  circumftances  in  which  it  feels  and 
aCts,  and  on  the  objects  that  affeCt  it  (of  v/hich  the  influence 
of  climate  on  our  organization  may  be  a  main  one)  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  enable  the  lawgiver  to  adapt  his  inftitutions  to  every 
exigence.  Nay,  granting,  that  the  influence  of  climate  is  in- 
fufficient  to  change  the  efientiai  nature  of  human  paflions,  yet 
may  it  not  modify  them  in  different  ways,  diverfify  their  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  manner  of  their  operation,  and  thus  become  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  attention  of  the  legillator  ?  Love,  for  example,  is 
an  univerfal  paflion,  but  are  its  impreflions  the  fame  in  the 
Laplander  and  the  African,  the  Samoeydian  and  the  Italian  ? 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  great  ineonveniencies  may 
arife  in  point  of  legiflation  from  attributing  too  much  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate,  and  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  indulge 
too  much  the  fuggeftions  of  fancy,  and  the  fpirit  of  hypothecs 
in  this  matter  : — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  rejeCt  entirely  this  influence,  which  the  phyfical  and 
moral  conftitution  of  different  nations  in  different  latitudes  fo 
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evidently  confirms,  that  it  may  fafely  be  confidered  as  a  princi¬ 
ple  of  legiflation,  provided  it  be  attended  to  with  care,  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  caution. 

We  hinted,  above,  our  objections  to  the  Abbe’s  notion,  that 
Nature  has  eftablilhed,  by  a  primitive  law,  an  equality  of  for¬ 
tune  and  property  among  men,  and  we  fee  evidently  a  principle 
of  inequality  originally  formed  by  the  different  degrees  of  ge¬ 
nius,  induftry,  and  aClivity,  that  Nature  herfelf  has  imparted 
to  individuals.  Neverthelefs,  the  defcription  that  our  Author 
gives  of  the  calamities  and  evils  which  arife  in  fociety  from  this 
inequality,  rendered  exceffi'/e  by  avarice  and  ambition,  and 
employed  by  thefe  paflions  to  the  moft  corrupt  purpofes,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  alfo  highly  inftrudtive, 
and  might  be  of  great  importance,  if  the  evils  it  is  defigned  to 
expofe  and  remedy  were  not  become  incurable  in  almofl  all  go¬ 
vernments.  The  firfb  link  (fays  our  Author)  in  the  ferics  of 
our  vices  and  miferies,  is  inequality  of  fortune.  As  riches  give 
naturally  a  certain  degree  of  confideration  and  influence,  they 
tempt  their  pofieifors  to  the  ufurpation  of  public  authority: 
humble  and  impotent  poverty  cannot  flop  their  courfe,  and  it 
ambition  is  prudent  enough  to  purfue  its  ends  with  a  mild  and 
decent  afpeCi,  the  community  hides  aimed  imperceptibly  into 
defpotifm,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  people  will  render  it  per¬ 
petual.  The  Abbe  {hews  the  heps  of  this  progrefs  in  natural 
fociety  through  ariftocracy,  and  oligarchy  to  tyranny,  and 
paints  the  difienfions,  civil  wars  and  revolutions  that  arife  from 
inequality  of  riches,  when  ambition  is  infolent  and  cruel,  and 
excites  the  poor  and  opprefied  to  the  refinance  of  defpair.  He 
fhews  its  effects  in  the  conduCl  of  nations,  one  towards  ano¬ 
ther,  in  which  the  opulent,  after  having  enaCted  at  home  penal 
laws  againft  theft,  becaufe  they  may  be  robbed,  approve  of  ex¬ 
tending  their  conquefts  abroad  becaufe  they  themfelves  are  rob¬ 
bers  of  nations.  His  ideas  concerning  commerce  and  the  Britifh 
conftitution  are  exceptionable  and  erroneous  in  feveral  refpeefs, 
though  in  what  he  fays  on  the  former  of  thefe  two  articles  we 
find  feme  fenfible  reflexions,  and  in  his  obfervations  on  the 
latter  there  are  feveral  things  worthy  of  attention. 


Art.  IX. 


J Vuo<ve  Ofervazione  Microfcophiche,  — New  Microfcopical  Obfer¬ 

vations,  by  F.  D.  J.  M.  Della  Torre.  4to.  Naples.  1776. 

ATHER  Della  Torre  propofes  to  carry  on  his  Obferva- 


A’  tions  on  the  Microfcope,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the 
Public  in  feveral  fucceeding  volumes,  one  at  a  time,  and  in 
fomething  like  a  periodical  order.  The  fame  method  that  is 


followed 
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followed  in  this,  will  be  obferved  in  every  other  volume.  Each 
will  be  divided  into  five  parts:  the  firjl  relating  to  the  inftru- 
ments  employed  in  thefe  obfervations ;  the  three  following,  com¬ 
prehending  the  obfervations  made  on  minerals,  vegetables,  and 
animals  ;  and  the  fifth,  containing  the  refults  of  tbefe  obferva¬ 
tions,  the  hypothefes,  and  conjectures,  to  which  they  may  give 
occafion,  and  anfwers  to  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to 
them. 

In  purfuance  of  this  method,  our  Author  begins  in  this  firft 
Volume,  by  giving  his  idea  of  the  qualities  of  a  perfeCt  mU 
crofcope.  Thefe  qualities,  according  to  him,  confift  in  re- 
prefenting  objects  clearly,  difcinCtly,  and  as  they  are  in  nature; 
and  he  thinks  the  fiftiple  microfcopes  preferable  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  all  thefe  purpofes.  The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  this 
volume  contain  feveral  curious  obfervations,  fome  of  which  we 
flial  1  lay  before  our  Readers. 

Father  Torre  obferved,  among  the  fibres  of  vegetables,  an 
infinite  number  of  congealed  and  transparent  globules,  and  the 
fame  thing  {truck  him  in  his  obfervation  of  animals.  He  ex¬ 
amined,  with  the  utmoft  attention,  the  cortical  fubftance  of 
the  brain,  and  the  fubftance  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  fipina - 
Its  ;  he  found,  that,  in  thefe  fubftances,  there  were  no  fibres, 
no  lymphatic  or  biood-veiTels,  but  that  they  were  compofed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  globules  of  different  fizes,  folid,  tranfpa- 
rent,  floating  in  a  cryftalline  fluid.  Thefe  globules,  placed 
lengthwife,  conflitute,  according  to  our  Author,  the  internal 
fubftance  of  the  nerves,  and  become  more  and  more  fubtile, 
and  refined,  in  proportion  to  their  diflance  from  the  origin  of 
the  brain  :  the  membranes  alfo  are  compofed  of  fimilar  glo¬ 
bules,  which  are  found  in  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 
They  fuffer  continually  a  confiderable  lofs  or  wafte,  which  is 
repaired  by  the  lymphatic  and  b!ood-vefl'e!s,  and  thus  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  fluids  is  performed  and  maintained. — In  the 
fourth  part  of  this  volume,  are  feveral  curious  obfervations 
on  the  blood,  conlidered  with  refpedt  to  its  annuli ,  or  rings* 
for  which  we  mufl  refer  the  Reader  to  the  work  itfelf. 

It  was  but  natural,  that  the  obfervation  of  the  globules  above- 
mentioned,  fhould  animate  our  ingenious  Author,  to  bring 
forth  an  hypothelis  ;  and  fo  it  has.  This  hypothecs  we  find 
unfolded,  in  a  very  acute  and  plaufible  manner,  in  the  fifth 
part  of  this  volume. —  Father  Torre,  there  confiders  the  glo¬ 
bules  as  the  true  principle  of  animal  motions;  he  attributes  to 
them  knfations  ;  he  fuppofes  that  they  conflitute  the  mechanifm 
of  memory.  He  not  only  maintains  that  they  produce  vitality, 
but  alfo  that  they  conflitute  the  proper  and  effential  fubftance  of 
bodies ;  and  that  they,  alone,  enable  qs  to  account  for  the  pro¬ 
duction* 
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du&ion,  growth,  and  prefervation,  of  plants  and  animals.  In 
confequence  of  this  hypothecs,  he  adopts  the  fyftem  of  .the 
epigenefis ,  and  approaches  to  that  of  Mr.  Needham. 

in  the  laft  article  of  the  fifth  part,  our  Author  anfwers  fe-t 
veral  objections,  that  may  be  raifed  againft  his  notions  of  the 
animal  ceconomy,  and  particularly  againft  thofe  relating  to  his 
doCtrine  with  refpeCt  to  the  annuli  of  the  blood.  He  proves, 
that  among  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  chymfe  and  the 
chyle,  there  are  fmall  membranes,  which,  infinuating  thetn- 
felves  with  the  chyle,  into  the  lymph,  are  filled  with  this  fluid, 
and  thus  produce,  when  they  coalefce  to  the  number  of  five 
or  fix,  thofe  little  bags,  which  form  the  annuli  in  queftion, 
and  the  red  parts  of  the  blood. 


Art.  X. 

Hijloire  de  la  derniere  Guerre  entre  les  RuJJ'es  &  les  Turcs ,  & c. — An  Hifi* * 
tory  of  the  late  War  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks,  by  Mr.  Ke- 
r alio,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Lewis,  and  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm.  izmo.  2  Vols. 
Paris.  1 777. 


*T^HIS  Hiftory  has  been  compofed  from  memoirs  furnifhed. 

*  by  Prince  Gallitzin ;  and  the  Author  has  followed  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Ruffian  Commander,  in  his  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Ruffian  army.  If  this  expofes  him  to  the  fufpiaion  of 
partiality,  his  anfwer  is,  that  he  is  open  to  conviction,  and  de- 
firous  of  better  information,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  make  ufe 
of  any  authentic  memoirs  furniflied  from  the  other  fide,  even 
though  they  jfhould  invalidate  the  relations  he  has  given.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  the  miftakes  fufpeCted  can  only  relate  to  minute  details; 
—the  main  operations,  and  the  iflue  and  fuccefs  of  the  war,  are 
well  known. — It  muft  be  confefled,  that  Mr.  Keralio  has 
employed  his  materials  with  judgment  and  tafte,  and  has  drawn 
from  them  an  elegant  and  interefting  hiftory,  in  which  we  fee 
the  military  man,  and  the  man  of  letters,  agreeably  blended 
together.  He  is  furnifhed,  as  he  informs  os,  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  continuation  of  this  hiftory,  the  volumes  of 
which,  now  before  us,  only  contain  the  campaign  of  1769; 
and  an  hiftorical  defcrlption  of  the  feat  of  the  war ;  which  is 
an  excellent  piece  in  every  point  of  view. 


App.  Rev.  Vol,  Ivi. 
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A  r  t.  XL 


La  Saint e  Bible,  oule  Vieux  &  le  Nouveau  T ‘eft ament >  a<vec  un  Com* 
tnentaire  ;  compoje  de  Notes  choifies  &  tirees  de  divers  Auteurs  Angioisy 


tSc  -The  Holy  Bible;  or  the  Old  and  New  Teilament,  with 
a  Commentary  :  Confi fling  of  ieledl  Notes,  taken  from  fevera! 
Englifh  Authors.  Vol  VI.  Part  i.  Containing  the  Firtt.  Boole 
of  JCings.  ^to  Anffierdam.  1777* 

HiS  is  the  fixth  volume  of  one  of  the  beft  compilations  vve 


A  have  met  with,  both  for  the  erudition  and  induftry  which 
itdifeovers,  and  the  judgment,  method,  and  tafte,  with  which 
it  is  executed;  and  it  furnilhes  us  with  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  whole  work  more  generally  known  in  thefe  ifies, 
where,  we  believe,  that  the  learned,  alone,  are  acquainted  with 
its  merit.  The  principal  materials,  of  which  it  has  been  com- 
pofed,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  labours  of  Englilh  di¬ 
vines,  and  the  form  and  arrangement  that  have  been  given  to 
thefe  materials,  have  confiderably  increafed  their  value.  The 
Author  of  this  Work  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chais,  Paftor  of  the 
French  Church  in  the  Hague;  whofe  name  has  been  long 
known,  with  diftinction,  in  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

The  notes,  which  are  judicioully  proportioned  in  their  length, 
to  the  importance  of  the  objects  they  are  defigned  to  illuftrate, 
are  taken  from  Pool,  Patrick ,  Willet ,  Alnfworth ,  Wells ,  Wally 
Kidder ,  Henry ,  Parker ,  Pocock ,  Hammond ,  Lowtbf  Stackhoufe , 
&c .  but  it  is  not  thefe  learned  commentators,  alone,  that  have 
opened  fources  of  information  to  Mr.  Chais.  The  critical  ob- 
fervations  of  other  learned  writers,  whether  of  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern  date,  which  have  cleared  up  any  difficult  or  dubious  points, 
relative  to  the  chronology,  hiftory,  geography,  or  philofophy, 
of  the  facred  feriptures,  to  the  cuftoms  there  mentioned,  or  to 
the  literal  fenfe  of  the  difficult  paffages,  which  are  there  con¬ 
tained;  all  thefe  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  commentary  before  us.  Thus  we  find  frequently 
quoted  the  fentiments  and  obfervations  of  UJher ,  Prideaux , 
Newton ,  Clarke ,  Spencer ,  Mede,  Shuckford ,  Selden ,  Bedford, ,  Whitby , 
IVaterland ,  Lewis ^  Delany ,  Chandler ,  Sherlock ,  Lowth ,  Kennicott , 
Bryrnt ,  as  alio  the  authors  of  the  Boyle’s  Ledlures ,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed  compilers  of  the  Univerjal  Hiftory,  not  to  mention  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  pamphlets  on  fubje£Is  of  facred  philology,  which  have 
furnifhed  contributions  to  this  important  work. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  though  Mr.  Chais  has  derived 
his  principal  materials  from  Britijh  commentators  and  philolo¬ 
gies,  yet  he  has  by  no  means  overlooked  the  valuable  labours 
of  other  eminent  men,  in  this  extenfive  field  of  literature.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  the  refpe&able  names  of  Bochart ,  Capelle9 
Doq  Calmct>  Martin ,  Houbigant,  &c«  among  the  French  ;  Le 
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Clerc,  Reland ,  Scbultens ,  Vitringa ,  Venema ,  among  the  Dutch  5 
and  Scbeutzer ,  Carpzovius ,  Baumgarten ,  Alicbaelis ,  Dletelmairy 
tic.  among  the  Germans  ;  together  with  a  multitude  of  author^ 
of  academical  difl'ertations,  furnifhing  learned  remarks,  and  in¬ 
tending  difcoveries,  to  our  indefatigable  Author. 

But  if  it  is  meritorious,  in  a  compilation  of  this  kind,  to 
have  drawn  information  from  the  bed  and  mod  unexceptiona¬ 
ble  fources  ;  yet  there  is  dill  an  higher  kind  of  merit  in  avoid¬ 
ing  thofe  repetitions,  that  confulion,  that  rudis  indige/laque  molesy 
which  form  too  frequently  the  character  of  fuch  compilations,  and 
againd  which,  mere  erudition,  without  judgment  and  tafte,  is 
no  prefervative.  Now  the  Commentary  of  Mr.  Chais  is  pof- 
iefied  of  this  fpecies  of  merit,  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  has 
arranged  the  various  fentiments  and  explications  of  his  authors* 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  attentive  Reader  may,  eafily,  per¬ 
ceive  that  which  he  would  prefer  on  each  fubjedl,  were  he 
called  to  declare  exprefsly  his  opinion.  When  any  point  of 
more  than  ordinary  confequence  is  preferred,  that  requires  a 
particular  difeudion,  he  arranges,  under  general  and  diftindl 
heads,  the  principal  parts  of  the  fubjedt  ;  and  condders  them 
in  that  order  and  method  which  are  the  mod  adapted  to  give  a 
diftindt  idea  of  it,  and  facilitate  the  conclufion  ;  and  though 
he  has  dudied  brevity,  as  far  as  he  could  confidently  with  a 
regard  to  perfpicuity,  yet  where  the  fubjedt  is  curious  and  im¬ 
portant,  we  find  a  note  fometimes  fwelling  to  a  fize  that  gives 
it  the  form,  and  indeed  the  merit,  of  a  diflertation.  There  is 
another  circumdance,  that  we  have  obferved  with  particular 
pleafure,  in  the  general  tenor  of  this  Commentary,  and  that 
is,  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to  avoid  entering  upon  the 
common  topics  of  fydematic  theology,  and  the  points  of 
controverfy  that  have  divided  the  dodtors  of  the  chridian 
church  : — The  literal-  fenfe  of  the  facred  writers,  and  the  mo¬ 
ral  reflections  they  naturally  fugged,  are  the  main  objedts  our 
Author  has  had  in  view  :  he  has  deered,  happily,  the  middle 
way  between  the  prefumptuous  tone  of  the  dogmatid,  and  the 
unpleafing  indecifion  of  the  fceptic,  and  appears  to  us  to  have 
adopted  what  he  flneerely  believed  to  be  the  truth,  from  what¬ 
ever  fedt  or  party  it  was  prefented  to  his  candid  refearches. 

Thus,  in  the  eflential  part  of  this  work,  there  is  ample  pro- 
vifion  made  for  indrudtion  ;  and  this  indrudlion  is  not  only 
accompanied  with  the  graces  of  dyie,  and  with  felicity  of  ex- 
preflion,  but  is  alfo  conveyed  in  fuch  a  meafure  and  manner, 
as  will  render  it  clear  and  ufeful  to  families,  ftudents,  and  young 
ccclefiadicks,  for  whom  it  is  principally  defigned,  and  highly 
interejling  to  the  mod  confiderable  and  eminent  adepts  in  facred 
literature* 
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p  y  . 

The  Author  has  followed  the  French  text  of  Martin ,  vvhofd 
tranflation  he  has  corrected  in  feveral  places;  and,  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  order  of  time,  and  the  dates  of  events,  contri¬ 
butes  greatly  to  throw  i i g . : t  on  the  hittorical  part  of  holy  ferip- 
lure,  he  has  placed,  throughout,  at  the  head  of  each  page,  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  year  of  the  world ,  and  th e  year  be~ 
fore  Chrijl ,  which  anfwer  to  the  faCts  or  events  mentioned  in 
the  text.  In  this  he  has  followed  the  chronology  of  Usher 
illufcrated  and  confirmed  by  the  labours  of  Welh  and  Bedford, 
The  preliminary  difeourfes  and  prefaces  that  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  volume,  are  replete  wiih  ufeful  knowledge,  and  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  prepare  the  Reader  for  ftudying  the  ferip- 
tures  to  the  beft  advantage; — and  the  differ  tail  on  s,  chronological 
tables ,  and  excellent  maps  with  which  this  work  is  enriched, 
in  the  proper  places,  fhew  that  nothing  has  been  negleCted 
that  might  render  it  worthy  of  the  efteem  and  approbation  of 
the  Public,  and  a  valuable  fource  of  improvement  and  inftruc- 
tion  for  thofe  whom  the  Author  had  principally  in  view,  in 
compiling  it. 

The  preceding  volumes  of  this  Commentary  were  publifhed 
many  years  ago,  at  different  times.  The  firft  contains  the 
book  of  Gtnefis ,  the  fecond  thofe  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus ,  the 
third  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy ,  the  fourth  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  2nd  Ruth ,  and  the  fifth  Jojhua  and  fudges.  The  fixth 
volume,  which  is  now  before  us,  and  which  was  publifhed  but 
a  few  months  ago,  contains  the  two  bocks  of  Kings ,  and  fhews 
that  the  fpirit  of  refearch  and  induflry,  which  diftinguifhes  this 
learned  and  judicious  Commentator,  has  not  been  relaxed  by 
the  advanced  age  to  which,  we  are  informed,  he  has  arrived* 
The  preface ,  the  chronological  table ,  and  a  curious  and  learned 
differtation  on  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  Jhadow  upon  the  dial  of 
Ahaz ,  2  Kings  xx.  8 — ii,  are  manifeft  proofs  that  Mr.  Chais 
has  availed  himfelf  of  all  the  modern  difeoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments,  whether  in  criticifm  or  philofophy,  that  could  tend  to 
throw  new  light  upon  the  difficult  paffages  of  holy  writ. 

One  of  the  excellent  things  that  we  have  remarked  in  this 
Commentary  is,  the  uncommon  evidence  and  fuccefs  with 
which  the  Author  defends,  by  found  logic,  or  luminous  cri¬ 
ticifm,  thofe  paflages  of  feripture  which  have  given  occafion 
to  the  malignant  cavils,  or  fpecious  objections,  of  unbelievers. 
We  (hall  hereafter  give  fome  fpecimens  of  the  notes  which  oc¬ 
cur  of  this  kind  ;  as  alfo  of  the  others  that  are  defigned  to  en¬ 
force  the  duties  of  morality,  or  to  illuflrate  interest  wig  points 
©f  erudition. 
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Art.  XII. 

No  vi  Comment arzi  Academics  Scientiarum  Imperialis  Pctropclitanse, 

—  New  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  Vol.'XX.  For  the  Year  1775.  Peterfburgh.  Printed 
at  the  Prefs  of  the  Academy.  1776. 

^TpHIS  collection,  which,  for  the  future,  fhall  have  a  place 
in  our  Review,  which  its  importance  to  the  advancement 
of  mathematical  and  natural  fcience  fo  juftly  claims,  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  greater!  reputation  and  fuccefs,  by  the  un¬ 
interrupted  labours  of  the  celebrated  Eulers  and  other  eminent 
men,  to  the  twentieth  volume  now  before  us.  The  Mathema¬ 
tical  AAemoirs  contained  in  this  volume  are  feven  in  number, 
of  which  we  fhall  give  little  more  than  the  titles.  This  will 
be  fufficient  for  the  geometrical  reader,  who  will  feek  the  farther 
inflrudion  he  may  defire  in  the  work  itfelf. 

L  Analytical  Refearches  concerning  continued  Fractions.  By.  AT 

D.  Bernouilli, 

This  learned  Author,  together  with  Euler  and  Le  Grange , 
have  given  a  new  form  to  the  theory  of  this  kind  of  fractions^ 
yyhich  had  already  made  a  conliderable  progrefs  in  the  iaft  cen¬ 
tury.  The  principal  defign  of  the  Academician,  in  this  Me¬ 
moir,  is  to  examine  the  cafe,  in  which  infinite  fractionary  ex- 
preffions  may  be  defined  by  a  finite  canon,  whether  algebraical 
or  tranfcendental. 

II.  Farther  Refearches  concerning  the  Nature  cf  continued  Fractions  i 

By  the  fame, 

iji.  Solutions  of  certain  Problems  of  Diophantes.  By  M.  L. 

E  t;  L  E  R . 

IV.  Analytical  Speculations.  By  the  fame. 

V.  Concerning  the  Refolution  of  rectilinear  Polygons.  By  M, ' 

Lexell. 

Tn  a  preceding  Alemoir  this  learned  Academician  had  fhewn 
how  equations  may  be  found  which  furniih  the  refolution  of 
any  rectilinear  figure,  when  it  is  confuiered  only  with  refpeCt 
to  its  fides  and  the  rules  which  conflitute  its  outline.  At  pre¬ 
sent  he  gives  fotne  fpecimens  of  the  manner  of  treating  thefe 
equations,  fo  as  to  come  at  proper  and  ealy  Ib’utions*  For 
this  purpofe  he  indicates  fourteen  problems,  which  relate  to 
the  refolution  of  quadrila  eral  figures,  and  he  undertakes  to  re- 
folve  them  by  the  equations  he  ha>  found. 

VI.  Obfervations  on  a  mw  and  Jmgular  Kind  of  Series.  By  Mr. 

Euler. 

The  Physico-Mathematical  Class  contains  eight  Me¬ 
moirs  on  the  following  mbjeCts  : 

J.  and  II.  General  Canons  for  any  Franfpnfition  whatever  of  Jhjf 
Bodies. — A  new  Method  of  determining  the  Ado  t  ion  of  Ji  iff  Bodies . 

By  Mr.  Euler. 
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III.  Some  general  Theorems  relative  to  the  Tranfpofition  of  flijf 

Bodies.  By  Mr.  Lexell. 

IV .  An  eafy  Rule  by  which  a  'Judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  Soli - 
dity  of  a  Bridge ,  or  of  any  other  Body  of  a  fimilar  Cotjiruflion , 
from  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  the  Solidity  of  its  Model.  By 
Mr.  Euler. 

This  object  of  inquiry  is  (if  we  miftake  not)  new;  but 
whether  new  or  old  it  is  an  objedt  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  has  an  evident  relation  to  public  utility.  It  is  well  known 
haw  many  miftakes  and  difappointments  have  been  occafioned 
by  reafoning  from  the  powers  and  effect  of  a  fmall  model 
to  thofe  of  the  machine,  conftru&ed  with  the  fame  propor¬ 
tions,  and  upon  the  fame  principles,  but  of  a  much  larger 
fize.  It  has  been  a  general  notion  that  a  bridge,  or  any  work 
of  that  nature,  will  be  fufficiently  folid  if  the  model,  after 
which  it  has  been  built,  is  capable  of  bearing  a  weight,  pro¬ 
portioned  to  that  which  the  bridge  is  to  fuftain  ;  but  this  no¬ 
tion  has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  illufory.  This, 
however,  does  not  prove  that  we  cannot  reafon  from  the  fmall 
model  to  the  large  work  that  is  conftru&ed  upon  it,  but 
only  that  the  true  method  of  rendering  fuch  reafoning  juft,  has 
pot  yet  been  fufficiently  unfolded.  It  is  the  defign  of  the  in¬ 
genious  Author,  in  this  Memoir,  to  render  fuch  reafoning  more 
conclufive,  by  afeertaining  the  degree  of  folidity  in  the  model  of 
a  bridge,  which  will  give  us  a  full  affurance  that  the  bridge 
built  conformably  to  this  model  will  have  the  requifite  degree 
pf  folidity. 

V.  Concerning  the  two  Methods  of  determining  both  the  Equili¬ 
brium  and  the  Motion  of  fexible  Bodies ,  and  the  admirable  Con¬ 
formity  that  there  is  beiween  thefe  Methods.  By  Mr,  Euler. 

VI.  and  VII.  Concerning  the  Prejfure  of  Cords  with,  rejpett  to  the 
Bodies  that  are  placed  under  them ,  and  the  Impediment  which, 
their  Motion  receives  from  Friction . 

The  principal  defign  of  Mr.  Euler,  in  thefe  Memoirs,  is  to 
lay  down  a  method  of  determining  the  motion  of  both  flexible 
and  elaftic  bodies  which  are  next  fituated  in  the  fame  plane. 
VIII-  Concerning  the  Force  of  Oars  of  a  new  Kind \  as  alfo  a  Cam¬ 
pari  (on  between  them  and  ordinary  Oars.  '  By  Mr.  Kraft. 

The  theory  of  ordinary  oars  has  been  placed  in  the  fulled 
|rght  by  Meflrs.  Bouguer  and  Euler .  The  queftion  alfo  pro- 
pofed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1753,  produced  feveral  interefting  illuftrations  of  the  manner 
of  navigating  veffels,  efpecially  large  ones,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  wind,  The  new  kind  of  oars  propofed  by  the 
learned  Daniel  Bernoulli,  whofe  anfwer  to  the  queftion  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize,  feemed  preferable  to  the  ordinary  ones  in  many 
jrefpe&s ;  and,  rjeverthelefsj  thefe  nevy  oars  have  never  fince 
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that  time  been  an  object  of  difcuffion,  experiment,  or  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Kraft,  judging  the  fubjedt  worthy  to  be  treated 
anew,  undertakes  here  to  unfold  fully  the  theory  of  this  new 
kind  of  oars,  and  to  deduce  from  the  fir  ft  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics  and  of  the  analytical  method,  the  effects  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them. 

The  Memoirs  relative  to  Natural  Philofophy  are  four  in  number. 

The  firft.  Concerning  the  Foramen  Oval ?,  or  oval  Orifice ,  and 
its  life  in  directing  the  Motion  of  the  Blood ,  by  Mr.  Wolff,  con¬ 
tains  a  curious  difcovery  in  anatomy,  and  therefore  deferves 
particular  notice.  The  fyftem  ot  Galen,  with  refpeift  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  adopted  by  Hervey,  is 
well  known,  and  was  generally  received,  until  the  celebrated 
Mery,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  gave  an 
account  of  this  matter  diametrically  rppofite  to  that  of  Harvey. 
This  ingenious  French  anatomift  affirmed  that  the  blood  did 
not  pafs  from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  into  the  left,  but 
directed  its  courfe  from  the  left  auricle  to  the  right  by  the  fo¬ 
ramen  ovale ,  or  oval  orifice.  The  moft  eminent  anatomifts  of 
the  French  Academy,  fuch  as  Verney,  Rohault,  and  W inflow 
were  divided  on  this  fubjeCf,  and  Window  propofed  an  hypo- 
thefis  ©f  his  own,  by  which  he  meant  to  reconcile  the  two  jar¬ 
ring  fyftems,  affirming  that  the  blood  pafied  indiferiminately 
from  the  one  auricle  into  the  other,  and  only  mixed,  together, 
its  conftituent  parts  in  thefe  p adages.  Thefe  difputes  continued 
during  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  and  though  the  Academy  de¬ 
cided  the  matter  in  favour  of  Mery’s  opinion,  yet  all  the  more 
eminent  anatomifts  and  phyfiologifts  returned  afterwards  to  the 
ancient  doCtrine  of  Galen  and  Hervey. 

The  Author  of  the  Memoir  now  before  us  beats  down,  at 
one  bold  ftroke,  all  thefe  different  fyftems,  maintains  that  no 
anatomift  has,  hitherto,  traced  the  real  courfe  which  the  blood 
follows  in  its  circulation  through  the  foetus,  and  affirms  that 
it  neither  does  nor  can  pafs  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left, 
nor  from  the  left  to  the  right  through  the  oval  orifice.  The 
fubftance  of  his  reafoning  in  fupport  of  this  adertion  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  propodtions  :  that  there  is  a  fynchro- 
ni)m  in  the  motion  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  fyftoie  and 
diafcle  happening,  precifely,  at  the  fame  point  of  time.  Now, 
the  force  that  is  neceifary  to  make  the  blood  pafs  from  the  one 
auricle  into  the  other,  cannot  exert  itfelf  during  the  fyfoley 
becaufe  the  two  auricles  are  equally  and  dmultaneoufly  con¬ 
tracted  and  throw  out  the  blood  with  which  they  are  failed . 
Neither  can  this  force  he  exerted  during  the  diajlole ,  dnee  then 
the  two  auricles  are  dilated,  and  receive  an  extraneous  blood 
from  whatever  part  it  comes:  the  one  therefore  cannot,  at  the 
fame  time,  exprefs  into  the  other  the  blood  which  it  contains. 
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and  therefore  there  does  not  exift  any  point  of  time  in  which 
the  blood  can  pafs  from  one  auricle  into  the  other. 

But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  what  does  Mr.  Wolff  (it  will  be 
afked)  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  the  fyftems  which  he  over¬ 
throws,  and  what  part  of  the  animal  ftrudture  does  he  referve. 
for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  ?  A  new  difeo- 
very  has  furnifhed  him  with  an  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  One 
day  as  he  was  examining  the  heart  of  a  new-born  child,  without 
any  previous  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Harvey’s  fyftem,  he 
perceived  that  the  flrudure  of  the  organ  of  circulation  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  commonly  imagined  to  be.  An  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  this  ftrudfure  will  render  it  eafy  to  point 
out  the  courfe  which  the  blood  takes  in  the  foetus. 

To  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  difeovery  of  Mr.  Wolff,  it  muft 
be  obferved  that,  having  differed,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
heart  of  a  new-born  child,  he  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  find 
that  the  aperrure,  on  the  left  fide  of  it,  was  very  different  from 
that  on  the  right,  the  ftrft;  being  formed  by  what  is  commonly 
called  by  foreigners  the  arc  of  Vieujfcns  and  the  valve  of  Eufta- 
chius,  while  the  fecond  is  derived  from  the  fame  arc  and  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale.  He  eafily  perceived  that  unlefs 
(contrary  to  all  probability)  the  valves  were  coherent,  there 
never  could  be  any  communication  between  the  auricles.  Af¬ 
ter  an  accurate  examination  of  this  ftru<5!ure,  and  a  careful  dif- 
fe£tion  of  the  foramen  ovale ,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  auri¬ 
cles  had,  in  facl,  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  were 
feparated  by  the  inferior  trunk  of  the  vena  cava ,  the  aperture, 
which  is  difcernible  in  the  right  auricle  being  nothing  more 
than  the  orifice  of  the  cava-,  which  effectuates  its  inofcula- 
tion  into  that  auricle,  while  the  aperture  that  is  feen  on  the 
left  fide,  and  which  is  what  is  called  the  foramen  ovale ,  is 
alfo  no  more  than  another  orifice  of  the  fame  vein,  which 
has  its  anaftomofis  or  inofculation  in  the  left  auricle.  In  this 
manner,  indeed,  both  the  auricles  have  a  communication  with 
the  vena  cava ;  but  between  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  no 
Communication. 

Having  thus  removed  the  kind  of  veil,  that  concealed  the 
arrangement  of  thefe  parts,  and  exhibited  them  under  a  new 
afpeCt,  M.  Wolff,  moreover  perceived,  that  the  vena  cava9 
when  viewed  externally,  afeends  not  only  towards  the  right 
auricle,  but  alfo  towards  the  left  5 — nay,  that  its  correfpondence 
wdth  the  latter  was  ftill  greater  than  with  the  former,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  part  being  inofculated  in  the  left  auricle,  and  the  fmallefl: 
part  of  it  entering  into  the  right.  On  examining  the  heart  in 
calves  and  other  new-  born  animals,  our  Academician  always 
obferved  the  fame  arrangement,  according  to  which  the  fora 
men  ovale  is  nothing  more  than  the  left  orifice  of  the  inferiour 
\  vena 
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vena  cavay  by  which  it  opens  into  the  left  auricle,  as  it  opens 
into  the  right  by  its  right  orifice*,  and  even  in  the  calf,  the 
conduits,  which  are  no  more  than  mere  apertures  or  orifices  in 
the  human  fczlus>  are  real  ramifications,  though  fhort  ones, 
into  which  the  cava  is  divided,  entering  by  the  right  ramifica¬ 
tion  into  the  right  auricle;  and  by  the  left  (which  is  the 
fuppofed  foramen  ovale)  into  the  left  auricle.  Here  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  Academician,  we  fee  the  true  nature  of  that 
foramen  ovale ,  which  has  hitherto  been  difguifed  in  fo  many 
ways.  It  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  left  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  human  body  is  filled  with 
apertures  or  orifices  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  veins  and  arteries.  •' 

It  remains  then  to  determine  the  direction,  which  the  blood 
follows  in  its  circulation  ;  and  this  matter,  which  was  perplex¬ 
ed  with  fuch  difficulties  and  uncertainty,  and  was  rather  guelied 
and  gratuitoufiy  fuppofed  than  proved  in  the  hypothecs  of 
Harvey  and  Mery,  is  prefented  to  us  with  the  plamejt  and 
mofl  fatisfa&ory  evidence  in  the  difeovery  and  obfervations  of 
our  learned  Academician.  If  the  vena  cava  opens  itfelf  by  its 
two  orifices  in  the  two  auricles  or  finufes  of  the  heart,  the 
blood,  which  it  contains,  muft  be  conveyed  partly  into  the 
right  auricle  by  the  right  orifice,  and  partly  into  the  left  au¬ 
ricle  by  the  left  orifice.  The  quantity  or  portion  of  blood, 
which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  right  auricle,  mixing  itfelf  there 
with  the  blood  of  the  fuperior  vena  cava ,  flows  diredfiy  from 
thence  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  jmaiieft 
drop  of  blood,  that  has  once  got  into  the  right  auricle,  cannot 
repafs  from  thence  to  the  left ;  but  the  portion  of  blood,  which 
pafi'es  from  the  inferior  cava ,  through  its  left  orifice,  into  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  is  precifely  the  thing  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  diiengage  the  lungs,  by  turning  its  diredlion  from  the 
right  auricle,  the  right  ventricle  and  confequentiy  from  the 
lungs  ;  which,  being  deftitute  of  refpiration,  could  not  have 
tranfmitted  this  blood  or  facilitated  its  paflage.  That  portion 
of  blood,  therefore,  mixing  itfelf  in  the  left  auricle,  with  that 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  pioceeds  diredflv  to  the  left  ventricle 
and  from  thence  into  the  aorra;  from  whence  ic  takes  its  courfe 
anew  in  different  channels  through  the  whole  body,  without 
touching  the  lungs. —  There  are  many  other  curious  obfervations 
in  this  Memoir,  which  render  it  particularly  wortny  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  anatomifts. 

Mem.  H.  Concerning  the  Lychni-Cucubalus,  a  new  Plant  of 

the  kind  called  Hybrides  or  Mules*.  By  Vlr.  Koelruter. 

*  The  hyhride  plants  (which  aie  produced  by  putting  t-he  farina 
fecundans  of  one  fort  of  plant  into  the  piltii  or  utricle^  of  another) 
are  called  mules ,  becaule  they  are  incapable  of  multiplying  their 
species. 
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The  lychni-cucubalus  is  the  hybride  production  of  an  adul¬ 
terous  coupling  of  the  female  of  the  plant  lychnis ,  with  the 
vifeous  or  glutinous  cucubalus ;  and  the  curious  defeription 
here  given  of  its  nature  and  qualities,  is  adopted  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  theory  of  vegetaole  generation. 

Mem.  ill  and  IV.  An  Hijlory  of  the  Schacal  and  the  Chaus . 

By  Mr.  Guldensted. 

The  firfl:  of  thefe  animals,  which  the  T urks  and  the  French, 
after  them,  call  fchacal ,  and  to  which  Koempfer  gives  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  gilded  wolf  is  a  quadruped  met  with,  very 
frequently,  in  Turkey  and  Perfia,  and  of  which  travellers  (peak 
much,  though  the  adepts  in  natural  hiftory  have  not  hitherto 
examined  it  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention.  Our  Acade¬ 
mician  has  abundantly  fupplied  this  defedt  by  his  circumftantial 
defeription  of  this  animal,  to  which'  he  has  prefixed  a  very 
curious  and  inftrudtive  difl'ertation  on  the  domeftic  animals  of 
the  raoft  ancient  times,  and  of  the  wild  and  favage  ones,  that 
were  their  prototypes,  or  the  original  flock  from  which  they 
defeended.  lie  fuppofes,  that  all  the  canine  fpecies  is  derived 
originally  from  th efchacal;  and  he  proves  this  genealogy  by  the 
firudiure  and  proportion  of  the  guts,  by  the  number  of  toes 
and  teeth,  by  the  fize  of  the  body,  the  quality  of  the  hair,  the 
figure  of  the  muzzle,  the  venereal  inftindf,  and  other  charac¬ 
teristic  properties  of  thefe  animals. —  The  chaus ,  whofe  hiftory 
and  defeription  are  exhibited  in  the  fourth  Memoir,  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  zoologifts.  This  animal  belongs  to 
the  fpecies  of  cats,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  affinity  to  the 
caracal  of  M.  de  Buflon.  The  place  of  its  nativity  and  habi¬ 
tation  is  the  country  round  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  and  it  is  generally 
found  in  flats,  planted  with  trees  or  covered  with  reeds.  Af¬ 
ter  having  given  an  account  of  the  inftindl  and  charadter  of  the 
chaus ,  our  Academician  gives  an  accurate  view  of  its  external 
parts  with  their  refpedfive  dimenfions,  an  anatomical  defeription 
of  its  vifeera ,  and  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  its  bones,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fkull.  The  red  cat  of  Pennant,  the  caracal  of 
BufFon,  and  the  lynx,  feem  to  have  a  very  confiderable  affinity 
to  the  chaus ,  as  appears  by  the  cuts  which  reprelent  thefe  four 
animals  in  the  memoir  of  our  learned  Academician. 

The  aflronctnical  part  of  this  vo'ume  contains  eight  memoirs, 
of  which  we  (hall  onlv  give  the  titles  : 

Me  m.  I.  Concerning  the  mcfl  rapid  paffage  of  a  far  through  two 
almucantars  (or  parallels  of  altitude),  deferibed for  any  elevation 
of  the  pole.  By  M.  Leon.  Euler. 

M  EM.  II.  Concerning  a  very  large  fixed  Circle  to  he  placed  in  thq 
Heavens ,  to  which  the  Orbits  of  Planets  and  Comets  may  be  ad * 
jujied.  By  the  fame. 
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M  EM.  III.  Agronomical  Obfervations^  adapted  to  determine  the 
Geographical  Situation  of  fever al  Places  in  the  Ruffian  Empire . 
By  Captain  Chrijiopher  Euler. 

M  EM.  IV.  An  Account  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Sun  obferved  at  St. 
Peterfburgh  the  15th  of  AuguJ, ?,  1775.  By  M.  Lexell. 
The  Academician  makes  ufe  of  this  to  determine  the  lonsd- 

•  •  •  O 

tude  from  the  place  of  obfervation  to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  to 
be  about  43'.  30". 

Mem.  V.  Agronomical  Obfervations  made  in  the  Town  of  Dni~ 
triewfk ,  with  the  Determination  of  the  Longitude  and  Latitude 
of  that  Place.  By  Mr.  Ichono£>zow. 

M  em.  VI.  Four  Edipfes  of  the  Moon  obferved  at  Dnitriewfk . 

By  the  fame. 

Mem.  VII.  Agronomical  Obfervations  made  at  Sdratow  in  1773. 

By  Mr.  Lowitz. 

M  EM.  VIII.  A  compendious  Summary  of  the  Meteorological  Obfer~ 
vations  made  at  St.  P eierfburgb  during  the  Tear  1775-  By  Mr, 
J.  A.  Euler. 


A  R  t.  XIII. 

St  or:  a  Delta  Letter  at  ur  a  Italiav.a,  &c. — An  Hiftory  of  Italian  Litera¬ 
ture.  By  the  Abbot  Jerome  Tiraeoschi,  Librarian  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  that  City.  Vol.  VI. 
4to.  Modena. 


E  mentioned  laft  year  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume 
**  of  this  truly  inftru<ftive  and  entertaining  work,  with  the 
encomiums  it  deferved  ;  but  the  volume  we  here  announce 
has  a  new  degree  of  merit  from  the  period  to  which  it  relates, 
and  the  interefting  objedls  it  exhibits  to  our  view.  It  takes  in 
all  the  literary  events,  which  happened  between  the  year  1400 
and  1500,  and  gives  us  the  hiftory  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  in  Italy,  with  refpedf  to  the  arts,  was  the  intermediate 
period  between  youth  and  maturity.  And  as  the  fecundity  of 
this  period  in  learned  men,  literary  improvement,  rifing  arts 
and  curious  anecdotes,  was  very  great,  our  Hiftorian  has  been 
obliged  to  divide  this  volume  into  two  parts.  He  obferves,  how¬ 
ever,  here  the  fame  order  and  the  fame  excellent  method,  as  in 
the  preceding  volumes,  confidering//y?,  the  general  caufes, 
that  had  any  ftriking  influence  upon  the  ftate  of  the  arts  and 
fciences  during  the  period  of  which  he  treats;  feccndly>  the 
hiftory  of  the  fciences  in  their  various  revolutions  and  im¬ 
provements  ;  thirdly ,  the  ftate  of  polite  literature  and  the  arts. 
The  two  firft  articles  are  treated  in  two  books ,  which  com- 
pofe  the  firft  part  of  this  volume,  the  third  is  preferved  for  the 
fecond  part. 

The  principal  events  that  influenced  the  ftate  of  the  fciences 
iji  Italy  during  this  period  \¥£re  the  invention  of  priitfing,  the 
3  effeSs 
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effe£ls  of  the  reduction  of  Condantinople,  and  the  difcovery  of* 
America  The  literary  fermentation  (if  we  may  ufe  that  ex- 
prefOon)  was  prodigious  during  this  period, — Ihoals  of  literati 
Coming  from  Greece  into  Italy  ;  the  Dukes  of  Milan  and  Fer¬ 
rara,  the  houfes  of  Medicis  and  Sforza,  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  a  great  number  of  iiluftrious  houfes 
protecting  and  encouraging  men  of  letters, — Guarino,  Aurifpa, 
Philelphus.  and  other  learned  men  going  back  ward  and  forward 
into  Greece,  and  drawing  forth  from  obfcurity  the  productions 
of  the  mod  enlightened  ages  of  antiquity. — Add  to  all  this,  the 
eftablifhment  of  academies,  libraries,  and  other  literary  infti- 
tutions — tile  tbirft  of  difcovering  the  monuments  and  remains 
of  a  remote  antiquity,  that  animated  Ciriacus  of  Ancona  and 
others  to  the  mod:  laborious  refearches  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
the  Haft — the  voyages  of  Paul  Mark,  of  the  Gencefe  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  Colombo  and  Vefpucius  to  the  Wed  ;  —  all  thefe  ex¬ 
hibit  fcenes  of  activity,  ardour,  and  effort,  unparalleled,  per¬ 
haps,  in  any  period  of  hidory ;  and  they  are  prefented  with  a 
curious  and  circumdantial  detail  in  the  drd  book  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  —In  mentioning  .the  great  number  of  Italians  who  diftin- 
guifned  themfelves  more  or  lefs  by  the  voyages  they  made  du¬ 
ring  this  century,  our  Author  obfer.ves,  that  if  vve  are  indebted 
to  the  Portuguese  for  a  pa/fage  by  fea  to  the  Ead  Indies,  the 
Italians,  neverthelefs,  may  claim  the  honour  of  having  con¬ 
tributed -a  good  deal  to  that  important  difcovery.  He  mentions 
a  certain  Maurc,  a  Camaldule  Friar  of  Murano,  who  made  a 
prefent  of  a  planifphere  to  the  Infant  Henry  of  Portugal,  to 
guide  the  pilots  in  the  courfe  of  this  adventurous  navigation. 
He  alfo  fpealcs  of  a  Venetian  called  Aloife  de  ca  de  Mojio ,  who, 
joining  the  Portuguefe  in  that  famous  expedition,  gave  them 
many  ufeful  directions  and  indrudlions,  and  has  left  us  the 
mod  accurate  and  ancient  accounts  of  thefe  perilous  enter- 
prizes. 

In  the  fecond  book,  which  contains  the  Hljlory  of  the  Sciences , 
Mr* TiR-AEoschi  begins  with  Theology,  which  made  the  lead 
figure,  becau'e  the  charms  of  ciaflkal  literature  attracted  the 
attention  and  captivated  the  tafte  of  the  time  ;  and  no  wonder, 
indeed,  confidering  the  barbarous  and  difgufting  form  under 
which  the  fcholadic  theology  had  dilguifed  genuine  religion  in 
this  century.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  writers 
of  eccleiladical  hidory,  and  a  well  compofed  lire  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Platina.  Our  Author  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of 
the  date  of  Philofophy,  which  was,  as  yet,  clouded  with  the 
darknefs  of  fuperftiiion,  the  vifions  of  enihufiadic  fancy,  and 
the  jargon  of  the  fchools,  though  the  original  works  of  the’ 
Grecian  fages,  coming  forth  in  all  their  purity  to  the  Italians., 
who  had  hitherto  only  known  them  by  the  commentaries  of 
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the  Arabians,  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  dawn  of  true 
fcience.  The  hifiory  of  Mathematical  knowledge  during  this 
period  is  not  the  moft  unexceptionable  part  of  Mr.  Tirabofchi’s 
work,  as  -he  feems  to  have  omitted  feveral  djfcoveries  in  the 
analytical  method  which  have  been  revived  fince  under  ether 
forms,  and  paffed  for  new.  The  ftate  of  Medical  fcience,  of 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  finifh  this  volume,  which  entitles  our 
Author  to  a  very  eminent  rank  among  the  writers  of  literary 
hiftory. 


A  k  t.  XIV. 

Memorial  d'un  Mondain. — The  Journal  or  Memorandum  Book  of  a 
Man  of  the  World,  by  Count  Maximilian  de  Bamberg,  Gentle- 
■'  man  of  the  Chamber  to  their  Imperial  and  Royal,  &c„—  A  new 
Edition.  2  Vols.  With  Cuts.  1777* * 


HEN  the  firft  edition  of  this  lingular  work  appeared,  in 
'  '  1775*,  we  gave  an  account  of  it  with  a  kind  of  com¬ 

placence,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  amidlt  all  its  extravagant  pecu¬ 
liarities,  to  be  the  production  of  an  h  on  eft,  good-natured, 
whimfical,  learned,  inquifitive  nobleman,  and  to  contain  anec¬ 
dotes  and  fragments  of  literature,  that  were  not  unworthy  to  be 
prefen  ted  to  our  Readers.  And,  indeed,  with  refpcCt  to  us,  as 
Reviewers,  a  book  of  this  kind  is  not  improper,  now  and  then, 
to  fmooth  the  critical  brow,  which  contracts  forbidding  wrinkles 
from  an  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  deep  things  of  erudition, 
and  the  folemn  oracles  of  philofophy. 

However  that  be,  Count  Lamberg’s  journal  is  greatly  aug«* 
mented  and  very  confiderabiy  improved  in  this  new  edition. 
From  a  thin  volume  of  142  pages,  it  is  fvvelled  to  two,  of. a  de¬ 
cent  fize.  A  friend  of  the  Count,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  edition,  has  prefixed  to  the  firff  volume  an  Hiftorical 
Memoir  concerning  the  author,  in  which  we  find  fome  anec¬ 
dotes  relative  to  his  education,  travels,  and  fettlement  in  life, 
that  are  not  unentertaining.  Count  Lamberg  had  not  only 
learned,  preceptors  to  inftrudt  him  in  the  Lienees,  and  all  the 
fafhionable  mailers  of  inferior  order,  but  among  thofe  who 
were  to  form  his  early  youth  we  find  a  juggler ,  a  fortune-teller , 
and  a  negroe ,  who  performed  no  inconfiderable  part  in  the 
general  plan.  The  editor  follows  the  noble  Author  in  the 
various  feenes  through  which  he  has  palled  ;  he  prefents  him  to 
us  fweatingat  metaphyfics  under  Wolff,  making  a  figure  at  the 
court  of  Berlin,  wandering  through  Sileha,  Bohemia,  France, 
Flanders,  and  Italy,  palling  into  the  Ille  of  Corlica,  landing  on 
the  coaffs  of  Barbary,  well  received,  nay  even  with  diftimffion, 
wherever  he  came,  attracting  the  efteem  of  thofe  who  converted 
with  him,  by  the  charms  of  his  wit  and  the  goodnefs  of  his 

y.  » - - - - I - - - - - - - - -  - 

*  See  Review  for  Augu ft,  1775,  p.  r 74- 
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heart;  and,  at  lad,  retiring  into  the  tranquillity  of  domedic 
life  with  an  amiable  confort,  occupied  with  the  education  of 
his  children,  cultivating  letters,  and  ere&ing  (fays  the  editor) 
in  his  houfe  a  temple  to  frienddiip. — So  much  the  better  for 
him  : — but  we  leave  him  here  with  our  good  wifhes,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  his  work. 

No- regular  extract  can  be  made  of  fuch  a  mifcellaneous  de- 
fultory  collection.  We  fhall  only  take  notice  of  fome  of  the 
additions  already  announced ;  which  will  ferve  as  fpecimens  of 
the  entertainment  that  may  be  expected  from  this  new  edition 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  one  of  the  mod  fingular 
charaCfers  that  hath  appeared  in  our  planet,  is  the  fubjeCt  of  a 
paffage  in  this  work,  in  which  Count  Lamberg  relates  fome 
particulars,  little  known,  of  the  adventures  and  character  of 
that  odd  man.  The  firft  thing  we  meet  with  in  this  paffage,  is 
a  part  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Montague  wrote  to  Mr.  Lami  (we 
believe  it  was  the  learned  Father  Lami)  of  Florence,  and  which 
is  as  follows :  c  I  have  been  making  fome  trials  that  have  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  my  organic  fydem. — . 
I  have  converfed  with  the  nobles  in  Germany,  and  ferved  my 
apprenticelhip  in  the  fcience  of  horfemanfhip  at  their  country- 
feats — I  have  been  a  labourer  in  the  fields  of  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  and  have  not  difdained  the  humble  profefiions  of  pofti- 
lion  and  plough-mam — I  affumed  at  Paris  the  ridiculous  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  petit-maltre~—I  was  an  abbe  at  Rome — l  put  on,  at 
Hamburg,  the  Lutheran  ruff,  and,  with  a  triple  chin  and  a 
formal  countenance,  I  dealt  about  me  the  word  of  God,  fo  as 
to  excite  the  envy  of  the  clergy — I  aCted  fuccefiively  all  the 

parts  that  Fielding  has  defcribed  in  his  Julian - My  fate  was 

fimilar  to  that  of  a  guinea,  which  at  one  time  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  queen,  and  at  another  is  in  the  fob  of  a  greafy  Ifraeli te.’> 

From  the  Protedant  religion  Mr.  Montague  (fays  Count 
Lamberg)  went  over  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  and,  from  thence, 
deferted  to  the  mod  rigorous  obfervation  and  profefiion  of  Ma- 
hometanifm.  He  ufed  always  to  feal  his  letters  with  three  Ara¬ 
bian  fignets,  which  had  fentences  of  the  Koran  engraven  on 
them.  Count  Lamberg,  who  faw  Mr.  Montague  at  Venice 
defcribes  his  manner  of  living  there,  in  the  following  terms, 
(which  were  written  before  the  death  of  that  fingular  man  was 
known  in  other  countries)  :  u  He  rides  before  the  fun,  fays  his 
prayers,  and  performs  his  ablutions  and  lazzis  according  to  the 
Mahometan  ritual.  An  hour  after,  he  awakes  his  pupil,  a 
filthy  emigrant  of  the  parched  Abyffinia,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  from  Rofetta  (in  Egypt) — He  indruCls  this  dirty  ne- 
groe  with  all  the  care  and  precifion  of  a  philofopher,  both  by 
precept  and  example  :  he  lays  before  him  the  drongeft  proofs 
(as  they  appear  to  him)  of  the  religion  he  teaches  him,  and  ho 

catechizes 
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catechizes  him  in  the  Arabian  language.  The  Moor  liflens  to 
him  with  the  mo  ft  ftriking  marks  of  a  profound  and  refpe£tfui 

attention,  all  the  time  that  is  employed  in  thefe  leiions. - - 

That  he  may  not  omit  any  particular,  in  the  moft  rigorous 
©bfervance  of  the  Mahometan  rites,  Mr.  Montague  dines  at  a 
low  table,  fitting  crofs-leggea  on  a  fopha,  while  the  Moor,  on 
a  cufhion  ftill  lower,  fits,  gaping  with  avidity  for  his  mafter’s 
leavings.  It  is  this  negro  who  fupports  the  white  mantle  that 
makes  a  part  of  the  Turkifh  garb  of  his  mafter,  who  is  always 
preceded,  even  at  noon  day,  by  two  gondoliers ,  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands. — The  ordinary  [dace  of  his  refidence  is 
at  Rofetta,  where  his  wife  Jives,  who  is  the  daughter  of  an  inn¬ 
keeper  at  Leghorn,  and  whom  he  has  forced  to  embrace  the 
Mahometan  religion.  His  income  amounts  to  about  6000 
piaftres,  which  is  remitted  to  him,  from  London,  by  his  fifter 
Lady  Bute,  and  4000  which  he  receives  from  the  Sublime  Porte* 
During  the  moft  intenfe  cold,  he  performs  his  religious  ablu¬ 
tions  in  cold  water,  rubbing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  body  with 
fand  from  the  thighs  to  the  feet ;  his  negroe  alfo  pours  frefh 
water  on  his  head,  and  combs  his  beard,  and  he  alfo  pours  cold 
water  on  the  head  of  his  negroe.  To  finifh  this  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  he  refumes  his  pipe,  turns  himfelf  towards  the  Eaft, 
mutters  fome  prayers,  walks  afterwards  for  half  an  hour,  and 
drinks  his  coffee/ - O  nit f era  bominum  mentes ? 

There  are  feveral  new  obfervations,  in  this  edition,  upon  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  Corficans,  and  more  efpecially 
on  their  egregious  fuperftition  ;  and  our  Author  remarks,  that 
there  is  a  ftriking  analogy  between  their  cuftoms  and  thofe  of 
the  Epheftans.  It  is  a  cuftom  among  thefe  iflanders  to  have 
their  weapons  enchanted  by  a  religious  ceremony.  c  On  this 
occafton  the  weapon  is  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  the  prieft, 
naming  aloud  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs,  fays  a  mafs  to 
St .  Pantaleon ,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year  30 5,  under  the 
empire  of  Galerius.  it  is  a  tradition  with  them,  that  at  this 
martyrdom,  the  fword  of  the  executioner  was  converted  into  a 
wax-taper ,  and  the  weapons  of  thofe  who  came  to  facilitate  that 
execution,  into  fnujfers ,  and  that  Pantaleon  (we  fuppofe  after 
his  head  was  cut  off,  for  the  miracle  faves  the  bull),  rofe 
from  the  block,  fung  and  fkipped  about,  and  infulted  his  execu¬ 
tioners. — The  Corficans  are  of  opinion,  that  by  certain  forms 
of  imprecation,  they  can  put  their  enemies  to  flight ;  and  one 
of  them  told  me  that  by  pronouncing  only  the  word  duo  (which 
Pliny  ufed  againft  fcorpions),  he  had  made  ten  Genoefe  turn 
their  backs/ 

The  part  of  this  work  in  which  the  Author  gives  an  account 
of  the  men  of  learning,  wit,  or  Angular  characters,  whom  he 
happened  to  fee  and  converfe  with  during  his  travels,  is  really 

entertaining, 
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entertaining,  and  the  additional  Memoirs  which  we  find  in  the 
jecond.M oiume  furnifh  new  proofs  of  the  philofophico-whimfical 
genius  of  this  fenfible  and  agreeable  Writer.  One  of  thefe  is 
entitled,  A  Method  of  feeing  by  the  Nojlrils ,  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe 
who  cannot  fee  with  their  Eyes,  There  is  a  great  deal  of  erudi¬ 
tion  and  anatomical  knowledge  difplayed  in  this  piece,  mixed 
with  a  fpirit  of  pleafantry  and  good-humour,  that  feafon  very 
agreeably  the  fpirit  of  paradox  in  our  noble  Author.  His  Me¬ 
moir  concerning  the  Efiabhfmunt  of  an  expeditious  Canal  of  Commu¬ 
nication ,  by  augmenting  the  Adfion  of  Water,  is  curious,  and 
the  extracts  of  feveral  letters,  addrefied  by  him  to  learned  men, 
which  all  turn  upon  matters  relative  to  the  arts  or  fciences, 
are  pleafant,  and  frequently  inftrudtive,  reading.  Several  points 
of  natural  philoiophy,  chemiftry,  mufic,  algebra,  aftronomy, 
nay  even  aftrology,  are  treated  in  thefe  letters;  and  thofe  to 
Father  Lewald,  a  Jefuit,  MefFrs.  Cagnoni,  Maupertuis,  Hume, 
to  Count  Rothenbourg,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  a  celebrated  violin, 
are  particularly  entertaining.  Thefe  letters  are  followed  by  fe¬ 
veral  Differtations ,  one  on  the  Foetus ,  another  on  Authorized 
Monjlersy  a  third  on  the  Proportions  of  Nature ,  accompanied  with 
an  Eulogy  of  the  Spider,  a  fourth  on  the  Mathematical  Pointy 
and  a  fifth  on  6 yjlems,  Thefe  are  fucceeded  (for  the  variety  is 
prodigious  in  thefe  two  volumes)  by  fragments  of  letters,  re- 
Be£t*ons,  notes,  fingular  anecdotes,  various  thoughts;  and  the 
whole  is  concluded  by  the  Thanks  of  the  Author,  to  his  dog  Belloy 
who  was  born  at  Ulm  in  Suabia ,  for  having  kept  his  teeth  from  his 
majhr's  manufcript . 


Art.  XV. 

Monde  Primitif  Analyfe  et  compare  a<vec  le  Monde  Moderne  confdere  dans 
PHifoire  duCalendrier,  &c. — The  Primitive  World  analyfed  and 
compared  \yith  the  Modern  World,  with  refpeft  to  the  civil,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  allegorical  Hiftory  of  the  Kalendar,  or  Almanac. 
By  M.  Court  de  Gebelin.  4to. 

II /E  lately  gave  a  fhort  notice  of  this  learned  work  ;  but  as 
**  this  was  inefficient  to  indicate  the  peculiarities  that  dif- 
tinguifh  it,  we  propofe,  at  prefen t,  to  give  a  more  complete  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  whole,  and  a  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  rha 
ingenious  Author  iiluftrates  the  ancient  mythology,  by  its  deri¬ 
vation  from  agriculture,  and  its  connexion  with  thofe  natural 
caufes,  that  either  blafted  the  indufhy  of  the  hufbandman,  or 
rendered  it  fuccefsful. 

This  volume  then  is  divided  into  Three  Books  ;  the  first 
contains  the  civil,  the  second  the  religious,  and  the  third 
the  allegorical  hiftory  of  the  kalendar. 

In  the  firft  book,  after  fome  preliminary  notions  relative  to 
the  etymology  and  antiquity  of  kalendars  or  almanacs,  our  Au- 

9  thor 
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thor  exhibits,  in  four  columns,  the  ancient  almanacs  of  thd 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  two  firft  are 
fcanty  in  materials;  the  third  is  fomewhat  more  ample;  but 
the  Roman  contains  moie  materials  than  the  other  three  taken 
together. 

From  thence  M.  Cecelia  proceeds  to  confider  the  heavenly 
bodies,  wh<;fe  courfe  regulates  the  kaiendar,  and  mingles  here 
the  mold  eloquent  and  pifiirefjue  deferiptions  with  the  details 
of  an  accumulated  erudition.  Here  he  paffesin  review  the  fun, 
moon,  and  planets,  the  twelve  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  and  feveral 
conftellations :  he  takes  notice  of  the  invention  of  weeks,  months* 
years,  hours  and  cycles,  points  out  the  firft  fteps  that  were 
made  in  thefe  div.fions,  fhews  how,  by  means  of  intercalations* 
their  defects  were  fupplied,  indicates  the  different  forts  of  years 
that  arofe  from  thence,  viz.  the  year  fettled  immediately  after 
the  flood, — the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Chaldean  and  Grecian  years, 
and  the  Roman  years  from  Romulus  and  Numa  to  Julius  Caefar^ 
He  then  coniiders  the  deities  who  prefided  over  the  days,  months 
and  feafons,  the  diftin&ion  of  times  into  fortunate  and  unlucky, 
and  fhews  how  aftrplogical  predictions,  the  times  of  the  arrival 
of  eclipfes,  the  public  games  and  fairs,  came  to  be  configned  to 
the  kaiendar,  and  laftly,  how  men  came  to  meafure  time,  ancf 
what  kinds  of  inftruments  were  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

All  thefe  objects  are  accompanied  with  etymological  explica¬ 
tions  of  the  terms,  by  which  they  are  expreffed.  Here  wc 
fee  the  true  origin  of  the  names  given  to  the  fun,  moon  and 
planets,  to  days  and  months,  by  the  greateft  part  of  mankind, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  author  endeavours,  and 
■with  great  learning  and  ingenuity  too,  to  make  it  appear  that 
thefe  names,  which  have  bcen  coniidered  as  the  effects  of  hazard 
and  caprice,  were  real  pictures  or  reprefentations  of  nature  j 
too  palpable  to  be  fc  grofsly  miftaken,and  were  always  relative 
to  the  changing  feafons  and  to  the  labours  of  the  year.  The 
Reader  will  alfo  find  here  the  difeuflion  of  a  multitude  of  intri¬ 
cate  queftions,  hitherto  involved  in  darknefs,  which,  inftead 
of  being  difpeiled,  has  rather  been  augmented  by  critics  and 
chronologers. 

The  fecond  book,  or  the  Religious  Hijlory  of  the  Kaiendar , 
turns  upon  a  very  curious  matter  of  inveftigation  ;  even  the 
billory  of  ihe-ancient  feafts  or  feftivals,  more  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A,  complete  treatife,  oh  that  fubjedf, 
would  be  certainly  a  valuable  acquifition  to  literature.  Our 
Author  confines  his  refearenes  here  to  the  religious  feafts,  that 
ivere  fixed  on  certain  days  of  the  year;  he  points  out  the  rela¬ 
tion  they  had  to  the  feafons,  the  refpeffive  labours  of  each 
feafon,  and  the  abundance  it  produced  5  and  (hews,  that  they 
V/ere  always  defigned  to  connect  the  earth  with  heaven  *  by  ob- 
App.Rey.Vol.lvi.  Kn  taming 
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taining  the  blefting  of  the  latter  on  the  labours  of  the  former, 
or  teftifying  to  the  gods  the  fentiments  of  gratitude,  which 
were  excited  by  their  bounty.  Hence  (fays  our  Author)  man¬ 
kind  had  the  fatisfadion  of  confidering  the  Deity  as  always  at¬ 
tentive  to  their  condud  and  wants,  and  as  maintaining,  from 
age  to  age,  that  marvellous  order,  which  he  had  eftablifhed 
from  the  beginning  in  the  univerfe.  Befi'de,  civil  fociety  de¬ 
rived  great  advantages  from  thefe  inftitutions,  which  were 
bonds  of  union  among  men,  tended  both  to  civilize  their  man¬ 
ners  and  fcften  their  labours,  and  excited,  by  degrees,  a  fpi- 
rit  of  emulation  in  the  youth  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  thefe 
national  afiemblies,  by  Ihining  qualities,  and  the  reputation  of 
ufeful  or  valiant  deeds. 

This  fecond  book  is  divided  into  five  fieftions.  In  the  firfi 
the  author  treats  of  feafts  in  general,  of  the  origin  of  the  general 
term  *  by  which  they  are  all  exprefied  ;  of  the  works  that 
were  compofed  for  them,  of  the  motives  that  occafioned  their 
inftitution,  of  the  manner  of  proclaiming  them,  and  of  the 
proceflions,  facrifices,  hymns,  fairs,  &c.  with  which  they  were 
accompanied. 

In  the  fecond ,  he  treats  of  the  feafts  that  were  relative  to  the 
great  epochas,  and  that  were  celebrated  in  almoft  all  nations.— 
Here  we  find  the  feafts  relative  to  the  vidiory  obtained  over  the 
giants,  which  were  reprefentative  of  the  phyfical  revolutions  of 
the  univerfe,  and  were  ufually  celebrated  at  thecondufion  of  the 
year,  the  time  that  the  hufbandman  triumphed  by  his  harveft, 
over  the  phyfical  enemies  he  had  been  combating  during  the 
preceding  feafons.  Our  Author  fhews  here,  that  the  ancient  gi¬ 
ants,  fo  famed  for  their  audacious  attempts  and  exploits,  were 
merely  allegorical  beings,  and  th3t  a  great  number  of  fads  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  hiftorical, 
were  fads  and  events  of  a  phyfical  kind,  that  were  embellifhed 
by  a  fymbolical  language, — We  find  a  curious  fpecimen  of  this 
manner  of  interpretation  in  the  detail,  into  which  our  author 
enters,  with  refped  to  the  war  of  the  giants,  and  the  vidory 


*  Feafi ,  in  Englifh,  fete ,  in  French,  fefium ,  in  Latin,  all  are 
derived  (according  to  Mr.  Court  de  Gebelin)  from  the  primitive 
word  heft  or  heft. ?,  which  fignified  fire ,  or  hearth  ;  hence  arofe  the 
term  Vefta ,  goddefs  of  fire,  the  Greek  word  efiia,  fire,  and  alfo  the 
word  eaft)  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  ceieftial  fire,  the  fun, 
rifes.  This  etymology  ought  not,  fays  our  author,  to  appear  fur- 
prizing,  when  it  is  confidered  that  all  feafts  were  celebrated  around 
an  altar,  on  which  the  facred  fire  was  kindled  ;  and  that  this  fire 
was  the  fignal  for  affembling  all  the  families  of  the  diftrid,  that  ap¬ 
plied  themfeives  to  agriculture  (as  the  parifh  bell  calls,  at  prefent, 
the  people  to  church),  and  was  regarded  as  the  palladium,  or  fafe- 
guard,  of  the  country. 


that 
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that  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  occafion  of  their 
defeat,  as  alfo  in  the  hiftory  of  Typhon,  who  vomited  fire 
from  an  hundred  mouths,  threw  a  mountain  againft  Jupiter  in 
Thrace,  and  having  retired  into  Sicily  was  there  defeated  by  the 
Thunderer,  and  buried  under  mount  iEtna.  Our  Author  ob- 
ferves  that  Perfians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Romans, 
and  even  Flemings,  had  their  giants  ;  that  the  defeat  of  thefe 
giants  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  feafi  in  all  thefe  countries ; 
that  at  thefe  feafts  enormous,  giVartiCk  figures  were  carried 
about  in  folemn  pioceftion  :  arid  he  carries  the  fpirit  of  analogy 
fo  far,  as  to  derive  from  hence  the  cuftom  of  carrying  about 
fuch  figures,  on  certain  occafions,  in  many  cities  of  the  Flemilh 
Netherlands,  which  Hill  prevails. — O  wondrous  power  of  my¬ 
thological  fancy  ! — But  what  now  were  thefe  ancient  giants  ? — 
Why  our  author  tells  us,  (and  fuppoits  his  hyporhtfis  by  inge¬ 
nious,  and  not  &7z-plaufible  conjectures)  (hat  they  were  allego¬ 
rical  beings,  which  reprefent  phyfical  evils  and  plagues  of  various 
kinds,  fuch  as  vulcanoes,  pellilential  exhalations,  inundations, 
he.  to  which  many  of  thefe  countries  were  expofed,  as  alfo  the 
rigours  of  the  winter,  and  the  evil  principle,  to  whom  they  at¬ 
tributed  thefe  calamities. 

In  the  remainder  of  thisfecond  fe&ion  we  have  a  learned  and 
circumftantial  account  of  the  feafts,  relative  to  the  new-year  ; 
of  the  cuftom  of  prefenting  eggs,  painted  with  different  co¬ 
lours,  and  particularly  red,  at  that  feafon  *  ;  of  the  allego¬ 
rical  heroes  that  fprung  from  an  egg  (who  were  phyfical  beings); 
of  the  feafts  of  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  of  thofe  of  the  winter 
folftice,  fuch  as  the  feafts  of  the  north,  called  Jules  ;  thofe  of 
Mithras  in  the  eaft  ;  the  Saturnalia  in  the  fouth  ;  and  the  fecu- 
lar  games,  he. 

The  feafts  of  Ceres,  relative  to  agriculture,  are  the  fubjecfl 
of  the  third  fefiien.  The  Author  here  treats  more  particularly 
of  the  Eleuiinian  myfteries,  fo  famous  in  ancient  times;  of  the 
ceremonies  that  were  obferved  in  them  ;  of  their  divifion  into 
greater  and  lefter  ;  of  their  motive,  end,  and  object.  On  this 
occafion  he  gives  an  analyfis  of  the  fixth  book  of  the  iEneid, 
in  which  Virgil,  while  he  only  feems  to  relate  the  defeent  of 
iEneas  into  hell,  deferibes  elegantly  the  initiation  of  Auguftus 
into  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis. — This  analyfis  is  boriowed  from 
the  learned  bifhop  of  Gloucefter’s  Divine  Legation  of  Akfes. 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  feaft  of  the  new  year  was  celebrated 
then  at  the  vernal  equinox,  our  time  of  celebrating  Ealler ;  and 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  winter  folilice,  or  twenty-fifth  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  feaft  of  eggs  kept  its  firft  place,  and  is  celebrated  ftill  in 
many  places  in  Europe. 

N  n  2  In 
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In  the  fourth  and  fifth  feclions  we  have  an  account  of  the  Egy^* 
tian,  Petfian,  Greek  and  Roman  feafts,  accompanied  with  the 
hyms,  invocations  and  fongs,  that  were  ufed  on  thefe  occalions  -7 
together  with  an  inveftigatson  of  the  origin  and  realons  of  a 
great  number  of  cuftoms,  fome  of  which  liiil  fubfift,  and  which 
hold  a  confiderable  place  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind. 

I  he  third  book  treats  of  the  fymbols  and  allegorical  per- 
fonages,  which  reprefented  the  days,  weeks,  months  and  lea- 
fons,  and  the  luminaries  that  prefided  over  them,  more  efpe- 
cially  the  fun  and  moon.  Our  author  {hews,  that  in  ancient 
times  it  was  a  cuflom,  in  almoft  all  nations,  to  place  the  fun 
at  the  head  of  the  lifts  of  their  kings,  as  if  he  had  been  an  hifto- 
rical  perfonage  ;  and  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Menes ,  Minos, 
Beilis,  Cadmus ,  Janus,  (d  crops,  Pomulus ,  See.  weie  no  more 
than  the  different  appellations  of  that  great  luminary,  in  the 
different  nations  which  are  faid  to  have  bden  founded  by  thefe 
princes.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that,  in  ail  thefe  nations,  the 
kings  were  called- children  of  the  fun;  from  whence  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  when,  in  procefs  of  time,  men  came  to  iofe  fight 
of  this  ancient  ufaae,  the  hiftorians  always  confuiere'd  thofe 
names  of  the  fun,  Adcnes ,  Belus ,  he.  as  the  hrft  kings  of  each- 
country,  becauie  thofe  that  had  reigned  there  called  themfelves 
the  fons  of  thefe  princes.  Our  author  alfo  fhews  in  this  book, 
that  Ofiris  and  Ifs,  Bacchus  and  Ceres ,  were  no  more  than  al¬ 
legorical  entities  ;  Ofiris  and  Bacchus,  allegories  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  wine,  and  fymbols  of  aWive  nature  -y 
Ifis  and  Ceres,  allegories  of  the  invention  of  corn,  and  fymbols 
of pajfive  nature. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  we  find  an  explication  of  feveral 
ancient  monuments,  relative  to  this  part  of  the  Primitive  World-, 
the  Heliack  table  ;  medals,  reprefenting  the  fecular  games  un¬ 
der  Domitian  ;  a  wooden  almanack  found  in  Britany;  the  three 
Grecian  feafons,  and  the  four  Roman  ones ;  the  rape  of  Pro 
ferpine  ;  the  orders  of  Ceres  to  Triptclerr  us,  to  teach  agri¬ 
culture  to  all  nations  ;  a  fragment  of  the  Grecian  and  ^Egyp¬ 
tian  kalendars  in  fymbolical  figures,  which  is  of  the  greateH 
rarity. 
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A  r  t.  XVI. 

XI* moires  Volitiqu.es  &  Militaires  pour  Jer<vir  a  VHiJloire  dz  Louis  XIV. 
&  de  Louis  XV  &c.  Political  ana  Military  Memoirs  relating  to 
the  Hntory  of  Lewh  X  V,  and  of  Lewis,  XV.  *-  oinpofed  from 
the  o>  gina!  Papers  collected  by  Adrian-Maurice  Duke  de  Noailles, 
Marlhal  of  France  ami  Miniiier  of  State,  by  the  Abbe 
Member  of  the  Academies  ut  Lyon  and  Nanci.  6  Vols,  i2mo. 
Paris.  <  ~7  7 . 

Tt  4  EMOIRS  drawn  from  the  papers  of  fuch  a  man  and  fuch 
^  *  a  ftitefinm  as  the  Duke  de  Noadies,  and  compofed  by 
tLe  eaf« ,  elegant  and  exeelLnt  pen  of  the  Abbe  Miliot,  carry 
with  them  in  their  frontifpiece  a  powerful  recommendation  to 
the  curiofiry  of  the  hiftorical  reader.  As  the  fund  from  which 
this  work  is  drawn  is  certainly  precious,  its  form  is  imerefting, 
and  the  candour  and  impartiality  with  which  it  is  compofed, 
are  much  beyond  what  we  cou'd  have  well  expected,  confider- 
ing  that  it  is  an  Abbe  who  holds  the  pen,  and  that  he  holds  it 
at  Paris.  He  undertakes  to  give  us  a  faithful  and  c  rcumftan- 
tial  view  of  a  part  of  the  important  events  which  diftinguifh 
the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  his  fucceft'or ;  but  he  has  not 
confined  his  plan  to  a  mere  relation  of  fadts  :  the  Reader  will 
find,  in  this  c.  lledlion,  caufes  and  eftedts  invtftigated  and 
d.iiclofed  with  a  truly  pbilofophical  fpirit ;  he  will  fee  here  the 
language  and  thoughts  of  the  principal  adlors  who  appeared  on 
this  illuftrious  feene,  the  views  and  maxims  of  kings,  minifters, 
and  generals,  court-cabals  and  political  fecrets,  counfels  of 
prudence  and  errors  of  government:  he  will,  in  fhort,  pofl'efs 
the  moft  curious  and  interefting  contents  of  a  colledtion  of  ori¬ 
ginal  papers,  which  are  numerous  enough  to  form,  alone,  a 
confiderable  library. 

This  work  is  divided  into  Three  Parts,  The  firft:  takes 
in  a  period  of  18  years,  commencing  with  1682,  and  ending 
with  the  century  ;  and  though  this  period  is  barren  of  incidents 
in  comparifon  with  the  fucceeding  ones,  yet  it  contains  many 
particularities  worthy  of  public  notice.  The  preliminaries  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  Nantes — the  execution  and  con- 
fequences  of  the  edidt  by  which  it  was  abolifhed— ~the  royal  au¬ 
thority  exerted  with  a  tyrannical  violence  to  extirpate  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  zealous  party  of  Proteftants — falfe  and  forced  con- 
verfions  confidered  as  religious  conquefts,  and  only  (hewing 
ho  w  little  influence  force  can  acquire  upon  confcience — the 
Proteftants  driven  to  difobedience  and  defpair  by  the  feverity  of 
the  laws  enadted  againft  them,  and  deferting  a  country  which 
was  become  a  prifon  to  therh,  through  the  bigotry  of  their 
monarch  and  the  violence  of  his  minifters-*- rhe  humanity  and 
moderation  of  AnneJui.es,  the  fir  ft:  Marihal  des  Noailles; 
ainidft  theie  odious  lcenes  of  tyranny  and  perfection,  and  his 
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conduft  in  Spain,  where  he  was  fent  to  carry  on  a  war  under 
the  moft  difadvantageous  eircumftances  ;  fuch  are  the  contents 
of  the  firft  part  of  this  important  work. 

The  Second  Part,  which  opens  with  one  of  the  moft  in- 
terefting  periods  of  modern  hiftory,  even  the  fettlement  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  upon  the  Spanifh  throne,  contains  a  feries  of 
negociations,  cabals,  and  inteftine  difeords,  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  of  tranfudlions  and  events  relative  to  the  fuccefiion- 
war,  and  the  remainder  of  the,  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  that  is  cu¬ 
rious  a:  d  inteiefting  in  the  hig.heft  degree.  This  fubjedl  be¬ 
comes  new,  rich,  vaft,  and  diveriified  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbe 
Millot,  which,  from  the  precious  treafure  that  has  been  en- 
trufted  .to  his  management,  throw  new  light  upon  almoft  all 
the  events,  characters,  and  tranfactions,  that  enter  into  this 
important  period, of  hiftory,  and  entertain  the  Reader  with  a 
multitude  of  anecdotes,  hitherto  unknown,  that  conned  fads, 
explain  meafures,  and  illuftrate  fyftems  of  policy,  which  were 
imperfedly  reprefented  by  preceding  hiftorians. 

The  Third  Part  comprehends  the  principal  events  of  the 
late  reign  fo  far  down  as  the  inglorious  war  of  1755.  The 
fecond  Marfhal  de  Noaillcs  appears  with  diftindion  in  this  pe¬ 
riod.  We  (hall  confine  ourfelves  at  prefen t  to  this  general  no¬ 
tice  of  a  work  which  deferves  to  be  mace  known  more  particu¬ 
larly,  and  to  which  we  intend  to  do  more  ample  juftice  on  fome 
future  occafion. 


Art.  XVII. 

Hijloire  de  /'  Academic  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  &  c. — The  Hiftory  and  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  for  the  Year 
1772.  Part  2.  ifto.  1776.  [See  Appendix  to  our  54th  Vo¬ 
lume  fubfequent  to  June  1776,  pi  557.] 

General  Physics.' 

Memoir  I.  On  the  Dejlruttion  of  the  Diamond  by  Fire .  By 

M.  Lavoifier, 

Memoir  II.  On  the  Definition  of  the  Diamond  by  Ffhirnauferi s 
large  burning  Lens.  By  the  Same. 
pRANCIS,  late  Grand.  Duke  of  Tufcany,  afterwards  Em- 
T  peror  of  Germany,  was  the  firft  who  proved  by  a  great 
number  of  coftly  experiments  made  at  Florence  and  Vienna, 
and  fit  only  for  an  Emperor,  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  to  make  ; 
that  the  diamond,  which  poftefles  fo  many  virtues  of  convention , 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  indeftruc- 
^ible,  could  not  refift  even  the  heat  employed  in  refining  El¬ 
ver  ;  but  wa.s  diftipated,  without  leaving  the  leaft  mark  behind 
it,  in  the  crucible  which  had  contained  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ruby,  a  Hone  of  inferior  reputed  quality,  expofed  to  the 
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moft  violent  fire  during  three  whole  days,  did  not  undergo  the 
leaft  change  either  in  weight,  colour,  polifh,  or  form. 

In  1770  and  1771,  Meffrs.  Darcet,  Macquer,  and  others, 
made  a  few  experiments  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  from  which  they 
found  that  not  one  of  the  precious  ftones  had  this  fingular  pro¬ 
perty  of  evaporating,  and  being  confumed  in  the  fire,  except 
the  diamond .  During  its  evaporation,  they  obferved  it  to  be 
furrounded  by  a  refplendent,  undulating  flame.  In  one  of  their 
experiments,  a  diamond  inclofed  in  a  pafte  made  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  chalk,  and  put  into  a  clofe  veffel  which  had  no 
apparent  communication  with  the  air,  was  likewise  totally  dif- 
fipated.  , 

In  a  fubfequent  experiment,  however,  in  which  three  dia¬ 
monds  were  expofed  to  a  long  continued  hear,  which  melted 
fome  parts  of  the  wind  furnace,  but  in  which  all  accefs  of  air 
was  effectually  prevented  ;  the  diamonds  were  found  to  have 
fuftained  no  lofs  either  of  weight  or  polifh.  From  this  and 
ocher  trials  it  feems  reafcnable  to  conclude,  that  the  deftruCtion 
of  the  diamond  by  fire  is  not  owing  to  a  real  fublimation,  or 
volatilifation  of  its  parts  ;  but  to  an  aCtual  comb uji ion ,  fimilar 
to  that  of  charcoal  and  other  matters,  which  refift  the  utmoft 
violence  of  fire  in  clofe  veffels,  though  they  are  eafily  inflamed 
and  confumed  in  the  open  air. 

From  a  variety  of  experiments  made  by  Meffrs.  Darcet  and 
Rouelle,  M.  Lavoifier  concludes  that  the  diamond,  which  is 
foon  diffipated  when  it  has  a  communication  with  the  air,  even 
in  a  heat  inferior  to  that  in  which  filver  melts,  is  neverthelefs 
a  refractory  fubftance  when  it  is  kept  from  the  contact  of  air; 
— that  in  the  fpace  however  of  feveral  days  it  yields  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  heat,  and  finally  is  diflipated  ; — but  that  when  it 
is  furrounded  by  charcoal,  it  becomes  fo  fixed,  as  to  fuftain  the 
moft  violent  heat,  continued  eight  days,  without  undergoing 
the  leaft  alteration  ; — and  that,  in  this  laft  cafe,  charcoal  itfelf 
is  commonly  obferved  to  have  been  affected  by  the  fire  :  fo 
that  the  fixity  of  the  diamond,  under  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumftances,  may  be  eftimated  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
charcoal. 

We  come  now  toM.  Lavoifier’s  own  very  curious  experiments 
on  the  diamond,  expofed  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than 
was  employed  in  the  preceding  trials  ;  we  mean  to  that  of 
Tfchirnaufen’s  great  burning  lens,  now  at  the  Palace  Royal : 
thefe  experiments  conftitute  the  fubje£ts  of  the  fecond  Memoir. 

In  one  of  thefe  experiments,  the  heat  not  being  in  its  greateft 
intenfity,  in  confequence  of  a  flight  fog,  the  Author  had  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  perceiving  the  gradual  changes  pro¬ 
duced  by  it  on  the  diamonds  expofed  to  it,  and  which  were 
placed  in  an  inverted  glafs  receiver  Handing  in  a  veffel  of 
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water.  The  molt  remarkab  e  of  tbefe  effects  was  a  boding 
motion  perceived  on  their  lurfaces,  and  the  con ver lion  of  the 
fuperficial  parts  of  fome  t  f  them  into  a  brack  powder,  refem^ 
bhng  lamp  blade,  which  (luck,  to  the  fingers  2.nd  foiled  paper 
like  a  coaly  fub  fiance.  This  being  rubbed  off',  the  diamonds 
were  obfeived  to  have  loft  one-fourth  of  their  weight;  and, 
.on  being  examined  by  the  microloope,  were  found  to  be  full 
of  cavities  or  perforations, 

This  mode  of  experiment  was  well  adapted  to  fhew  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  the  decomposition  of  the  diamond  produces  on  the 
air  in  which  the  procefs  is  carried  on,  On  expofing  \\  grains 
pf  diamonds  in  the  focus,  during  16  minutes,  in  a  receiver  con¬ 
taining  about  60  cubic  inches  of  air  ;  the  air.  as  foon  as  the 
apparatus  became  cool,  was  found  to  be  diminifhed  eighc  cubic 
inches  ;  and  continued  in  this  hate  during  four  days,  without 
any  further  diminution.  It  is  rather  lingular  that  M.  Laval- 
her,  who  is  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fifdedL  did  not  exa¬ 
mine  the  quality  of  this  diminifhed  air,  by  the  teff  of  nitrous 
air  ;  particularly  with  a  view  to  di  leaver  whether  it  was  become 
phkgi/licated ,  or  owed  its  diminution  to  that  circumftance.  He 
examined  it  however  by  expofing  lime  water  to  it,  and  found 
that  the  lime  wras  precipitated.  This  prec'pnate  was  a  mild 
calcareous  earth,  which  effervefeed  with  acids,  and  had,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  acquired  fixed  air  in  this  procefs  *  ;  either  from  the 
diamond  itfelf,  or  from  the  common  air  affected  by  it.  The 
diamond  has  loft  nearly  orse  half  of  its  weight. 

From  the  whole  of  his  experiments  the  Author  conclude^ 
that  the  diamond  is  a  fub fiance  which  is’  properly  combujHbU% 
even  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  ;  that  like  other  combuffible 
bodies  it  exhibits  a  black  and  coally  matter  at  its  furface  ;  that 
when  its  combultion  is  prevented,  through  the  want  of  air?  it 
becomes  aim  oft  as  fixed  in  the  fire  as  charcoal  ;  but  that  on 
expofing  it  to  the  ex  tie  me  ft  degree  of  hear,  it  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  in  part  into  an  incoerciblp  vapour,  or  a  kind  of 
gas  which  poftcfles  the  properties  of  that  which  is  produced  from 
efftrvefeent  and  fermenting  mixtures,  and  in  metallic  reduc¬ 
tions.  He  found  further  that  on  being  ex  poled  to  the  focus  of 
the  lens  in  macuo^  its  tranfparence  is  not  diminifhed  ;  but  that 
it  is,  at  length,  reduced  into  daft  c  or  acrid  vapours,  tie  forms 
great  expectations  from  fome  future  trials  intended  to  be  tpade 
by  Meffrs.  de  Montigny,  Macquer,  Rrifiqn,  Cadet,  2nd  him-, 
felf,  with  M*.  1  rudaipds  great  burning  lens,  which  is  nearly 
fuv lived,  *nd  which  is  four  h-er  in  diameter. 

-**  i  ae  ’Au'tncr  here  aca  ciiewhefeknaintains  mat  common  air  may 
acquire  the  properties  of  what  is  called  fixed  air,  by  the  addition  of 
phlogiflon,  ft)  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  combining  with  caica- 
fjjuus  earths  and  alcalL; — properties  not  po  lie  fled  by  common  air. 
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Memoir  II.  yf  Defcription  of  fever al  Magnetic  Compajfes .  By 

M.  Du  Hamel. 

This  Academician  was  one  of  thofe  who  attempted,  and 
fucceeded  in  the  preparation  of  artificial  magnets  ft  after  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the  late  Dr. 
Knight’s  procefs. — On  an  application  made  by  him  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  that  purpofe,  the  Duke  informed  him 
by  letter,  6  that  Dr.  K.  was  fo  far  from  being  difpofed  to  com*? 
municate  his  method  to  the  woild^  that  he  would  not  difcover 
the  fecret,  were  he  even  to  be  loaded  with  guineas  in  return 
for  it.’ 

In  the  prefent  article,  M.  du  Hamel  defcribes  and  gives 
drawings  of  feveral  variation- compalTes  and  dipping  needles, 
which  he  had  prepared  and  fixed  on  done  pedeftals  in  different 
parts  of  his  park  at  Denainvifliers  ;  that  they  might  be  at  a 
proper  didance  fiom  any  buildings,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  for-  ign  influence.  Thefe  inftruments  he  eredted,  not  fo 
much  with  a  view  to  afcertain  the  adtual  variation  or  dip,  as  to 
obferve  the  particular  diurnal  or  accidental,  variations  or 
teeming  anomalies  to  which  they  are  liable.  In  one  of  them 
he  takes 'the  following  ingenious  method  of  magnifying  the 
fcale  of  the  variation.  At  each  extremity  of  the  needle,  com- 
pofed  of  two  magnetic  bars,  and  which  is  fourteen  inches  long, 
a  flender  pointed  piece  of  Reel  is  eredied  perpendicularly  ;  and  at 
the  didance  of  fifty-two  feet,  in  the  diredtion  of  the  needle,  he  has 
placed  on  two  pillars,  and  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  direc¬ 
tion,  a  graduated  limb  fix  feet  long  ;  being  a  fegment  of  a  fup- 
pofed  circle,  defcribed  from  the  center  on  which  the  needle 
turns.  The  Obferver  placing  himfelf  fo  as  to  bring  the  two 
pieces  of  deel  at  the  extremities  of  the  bar  into  a  line  with  the 
eye,  obferves  where  that  line  prolonged,  or  tnevifual  ray,  points 
to  the  graduated  arch.  As,  at  this  didance,  each  of  thefe  de¬ 
grees  mea lures  a  foot,  the  true  diredtion  of  the  needle  is  ascer¬ 
tained  with  the  g^eateft  preciiion  ;  and  lead  the  Obferver’s  eyes 
may  not  be  good  enough  vo  enable  him  to  fee  didindtly  the  par¬ 
ticular  divtfion  at  that  didunce,  an  affidant  occalionaily  moves 
a  certain  index,  conformably  to  his  dirediions. 

We  fhali  only  tranfcribe  the  titles,  or  relate  the  fubjects  of 
the  other  articles  contained  in  this  clafs.  1  hefe  are  — a  def¬ 
cription  of  a  certain  fea  infedl,  by  M,  Fongeroux,  who  corredts 
a  popular  error  relating  to  it. — Some  obfervations  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  which  mufk  is  procured,  by  Mr.  Daubenton  ;  drawn 
from  the  living  animal,  in  the  poffdilon  of  the  Duke  de  V r i  1  - 
I iore.  A  Memoir  long  aao  (1758)  prefented  to  the  Academy, 
by  the  late  M.  de  la  Condamine,  relative  to  an  invariable 
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itandard  of  meafures  of  length  ;  deducible  from  the  agronomi¬ 
cal  obfervations  in  Peru  and  elfewhere: — A  detail  of  fome  ex¬ 
periments,  commenced  by  Mr.  Briffon,  and  which  he  propofes 
to  profecute  ;  with  a  view  to  afcertain,  accurately,  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  bodies.  In  the  prefent  Memoir,  he  examines  that 
of  the  different  metals. — A  continuation  of  Meffrs,  Fougeroux’s 
and  Tillet’s  inquiries  relative  to  the  Varech ,  or  fea  wreck  f. — 
And  a  Memoir  in  which  the  Marquis  de  Valliere  maintains  the 
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fuperiority  of  long  and  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  over  the 
more  modern  fliort  and  light  pieces. 

Anatomy. 

Under  this  clafs  are  comprehended — A  Memoir  of  M.  Fou- 
geroux,  on  the  union  or  confolidation  of  certain  bones  in  the 
feet  of  fome  quadrupeds;  where  he  endeavours  to  explain  the 
procefs  of  nature  in  effecting  this  union,  by  feveral  experiments 
equally  cruel  and  ulelefs.  We  cannot  conceive  that  either  men 
or  animals  can  ever  receive  the  leaft  poflible  advantage  from  my¬ 
riads  of  fuch  experiments.  Thofe  who  think  otherwife,  and  can 
take  any  delight  in  contemplating  the  di  verified  tortures  of  young 
lambs,  wounded,  and  facrificed  to  this  uninterefting  and  ufelefs 
inquiry,  may  confult  the  article  itfelf:— An  equally  uninte¬ 
refting  but  harmlefs  inquiry  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  birds,  by 
Si.  de  Vicq  d’Azyr,  who  had  before  undertaken  the  Ojteology 
and  Myology  of  fifties  ;  branches  of  fcience  in  which,  we  are 
told,  we  are  much  in  arrear,  and  which  had  been  too  much 
neglected.  And  a  Memoir  by  M.  Portal,  in  which  he  propofes 
fome  eafy  methods  of  rectifying  deformities  in  the  fhape,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  curvature  in  the  fpine,  to  which  adults  are  fome- 
times  liable. 

Astronomy. 

Memoir,  On  the  Ajlronomy  of  the  Indians .  By  M.  Le  Gentil. 

We  have  formerly  [Appendix  to  vol.  52,  June  1775,  page 
626.]  given  fome  account  of  M.  Gentil’s  difcoveries,  relative 
to  the  Indian  aftronomy  ;  concerning  which  he  communicates 
many  curious  and  interefting  particulars  in  this  memoir.  Thefe 
particulars  relate  to  five  branches  of  the  Eaftern  aftronomy ;  in 
which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  he  was  inftrucfed  by  one 
of  the  Bramins.  Thefe  are,  the  ufe  of  the  gnomon ,  for  dif- 
covering  the  meridian  line,  and  the  latitude  : — the  true  length 
of  the  year,  which  it  feems,  they  afcertain  within  two  minutes, 
p.nd  confequently  come  much  nearer  the  truth  than  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy: — the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes: — the  divifion 
of  the  zodiac  into  27  conftellations  ;  a  number  evidently 
founded  on  the  time  of  the  moon’s  revolution  round  the  earth  $ 
and  the  calculation  of  eclipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon. 


f  See  Appendix  to  our  5  2d  volume,  page  62 1, 
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The  knowledge  which  M.  Le  Gentil  got  from  his  Indian 
inftru£tors,  was  not  acquired  without  much  difficulty,  and  equal 
mortification.  The  Bramins  neither  ufe  inftruments  nor  make 
obfervations;  they  calculate  the  times  of  eclipfes  and  other  phe¬ 
nomena  merely  from  ancient  tables,  and  by  ufing  cowries  or  {hells 
in  their  computations.  Notwithftanding  M.  le  GentiFs  difplay  of 
his  aftronomical  quadrant  and  other  inftruments,  he  was  treated  as 
a  novice,  who  had  travelled  merely  to  be  initiated  in  their 
myfteries.  He  acquired,  however,  fome  confideration  with 
them  on  his  foretelling  the  return  of  the  comet  which  appeared 
in  Auguft  and  September,  1769,  in  the  morning;  and  alluring 
them,  that  in  the  middle  ol  October  it  would  again  become  vi¬ 
able  at  night,  and  with  it’s  tail  in  an  oppoiite  direction. 

After  giving  many  fatisfa&ory  fpecimens  of  the  Indian  agro¬ 
nomy,  the  Author  concludes,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
modern  Bramins  found  their  prefent  calculations  on  obfervations 
of  the  celeftiai  motions  made  long  ago  by  the  Chaldeans,  or 
the  ancient  Brachmans,  of  whom  the  prefent  Bramins  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  defcendants.  His  acquaintance  with  this 
ancient  aftronomy  enables  him  likewife  to  infer,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  probability,  that  the  lolar  year  is  now  fomewhat  fhorter 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  ;  and  that  the 
preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  is  at  prefent  (lower. 

The  remaining  article  of  this  clafs  contains  an  account  given 
by  M.  de  Bory  of  an  agronomical  expedition  undertaken  by 
order  of  the  King,  with  a  view  to  make  aftronomical  and  nau¬ 
tical  obfervations  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal  and  at  Madeira. 

C  H  £  MIS  TRY. 

Memoir.  On  the  Ufe  of  Spirit  of  Wine  in  the  Analyfis  of  Mi¬ 
neral  Waters,  By  M.  Lavoifter. 

M.  Macquer  firft  made  a  regular  feries  of  experiments  on  the 
folubility  or  certain  falts  in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  were  publilh- 
ed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Mifcellanea  Taurinenfia ;  and  has 
fince  added  fome  new  experiments  on  the  fubjecf,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  that  work  lately  publifhed. 

M.  Lavoifier  purfuing  this  idea  has  applied  it  to  the  difcover- 
ing  of  the  (aline  principles  contained  in  mineral  waters.  Thefe 
are,  calcareous  earth,  felenite,  foftii  alcali,  fea  fait  with  a  faline 
or  an  earthy  bafis,  Glauber’s  fait,  Epfom  fait,  and  alum.  As 
to  the  vitriols  of  iron  and  copper  ;  the  Prujfan  or  phlogijlicated 
alcali ,  furniflies  a  certain  criterion  of  their  prefence,  and  a 
method  of  eftimating  their  quantity.  The  foundations  of  the 
Autnor’s  method  are  laid  in  the  following  among  other  propofi- 
tions,  deduced  from  experiment. 

Sea  fait  and  nitre,  with  earthy  bafes,  are  eafily  diftolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine  :  but  neither  the  true  fea  fait  nor  Glauber’s  fair, 
nor  foffil  alcali,  nor  Epfom  fait,  nor  fea  fait  with  a  bafis  of 
magnefia,  are  foluble  in  that  fluid.  It  robs  Glauber’s  fait  of 
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all  the  water  of  its  cryfallization,  and  reduces  it  to  a  fine  powder. 
In  a  cold  mixture  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  fpirit  of 
wine  than  of  water,  Glauber's  fait  is  not  diftolved.  Tne  fame 
is  true  of  Epforn  fak :  yet  in  a  boiling  heat,  they  are  both  dif- 
folved  ;  but  when  the  mixture  cools  they  are  both  precipitated 
in  criftals  ;  the  Epforn  fait  falling  down  firft. 

As  an  example  of  this  method,  we  Iliali  give  the  general  re- 
fults  of  the  Author’s  analylis  of  forty  pints  of  fea  water,  firft 
evaporated  till  a  pellicule  of  lea  fait  began  to  appear  ;  after 
which  the  Am  her  employed  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  or  with  the 
addition  of  half  its  quantity  of  water,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances.  He  found  that  the  above  mentioned  quantity  of 
fea  water  contained  fuur  drachms,  fifty-fix  grains  of  calcareous 
earth,  and  felenite  \  eight  ounces,  fix  drachms  and  thirty  two 
grains  of  fea  fait  with  an  alcaline  bafis;  four  drachms  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  Glauber’s  and  Epforn  fait;  one  ounce  of  fea  fait 
with  a  bafe  of  magnefia  ;  and  one  ounce,  five  drachms  and  ten 
grains  of  fea  fait  with  the  fame  bafis  and  the  common  calcare¬ 
ous  bafis  mixed.  On  diftiihng  the  fpirit  of  wine  employed  in 
this  analyfis,  the  Author  did  not  find  the  leak  traces  of  oil 
or  bitumen. 

Algebra. 

This  clafs  contains  only  two  Memoirs  ;  in  the  firft  of  which 
we  find  fome  new  refearches  relative  to  the  integral  cal¬ 
culus,  by  M.  de  la  Place  ;  and  an  application  of  the  method 
to  the  fyflem  of  the  world,  particularly  to  the  motions  of  the 
dnmary  planets.  In  the  fecond,  M.  du  Sejour  propofes  a  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  number  of  real  and  imaginary  roots  of 
equations,  and  of  uiftinguifhing  a  priori ,  the  fign  of  the  real 
roots  in  rhefe  equations. 

This  volume  contains  the  eloge  of  M.  Buache,  well  known 
by  his  ingenious  and  extenfive  geographical  publications. 


A  R  T.  XVIII. 

Defcription  des  Oft  ants  &  Sextants  Anglois,  &c.~~  A  Defcription  ofthe 
Englith  Odtants  and  Se&ants,  or  Hadley’s  Quadrants,  &c  ;  with  a 
Memoir  on  a  new  Contlrudion  of  thefe  Intlruments,  &c.  with 
Plates  :  By  M.  J.  H  De  Magellan,  F.  R  S.  and  Correfpondent  of 
the  Royai  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  qco.  Paris,  Valade  9 
London,  Eimlley. 


*T  HE  great  advantages  which  navigation  has  received  for  many 
1  years  pad,  (after  a  long  and  unaccountable  inattention  to  a 
meft  valuable  difeovtry)  from  the  inftrument  generally  known 
by  the  name  o f  Hadley’s  Quadrant*,  in  finding  the  latitude  at  fea 


*  This  inftrument,  as  the  Author  and  others  have  obferved,  was  the 
undoubted  invention  f  air  Ifaac  Newton.  See  Pbilojopbical  .Tranf 
a&jons,  No.  465,  pag.  ijjj. 
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%vitb  facility  and  precifion  ;  and  the  more  recent  and  fuccefsfu! 
application  of  this  valuable  invention,  to  the  meafuring  of  the 
angular  difLnces  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  of  the  latter  from 
the  fixed  liars,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  longitude  ;  ren¬ 
der  every  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of  inftruments  of  this 
kind,  and  to  improve  them,  particularly  meritorious.  Confider- 
ing  the  extreme  fiownefs  with  which  this  valuable  inflrument 
made  its  way  in  the  nautical  world,  even  in  the  plain  and  eafy 
cale  of  finding  the  latitude  by  its  means  ;  it  may  not  be  arnifs  to 
quote  what  fo  excellent  and  experienced  a  judge  as  Captain  Cook 
has  very  lately  faid  in  its  favour,  in  the  evidently  more  difficult 
and  complicated  talk  of  determining  the  longitude  :  as  fuch  a 
teftimony  cannot  fail  to  promote  its  more  ready  and  cxtenfive 
adoption  among  our  maritime  brethren,  for  this  important  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  and  to  lefTen  their  fears  with  refpedf  to  the  difficulty  o t  the 
operations. 

After  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  this  inflrument,  through  long  and 
complicated  courfes,  in  an  unknown  lea,  this  experienced  obfer- 
ver  declares  that  the  method  of  finding  the  longitude  with  it  at 
fea,  is  the  moft  eafy,  and  attended  with  the  leaf!  cxpence  to  the 
obferver.  ‘  Every  fhip,’  he  adds,  ‘that  goes  to  foreign  parts 
may  be  fupphed  with  a  fufficient  number  of  quadrants  at  a  fmall 
expence  ;  1  mean  good  ones,  proper  for  making  thefe  obferva- 
tions  For  the  difference  of  the  price  between  a  good  and  bad 
one,  I  apprehend,  can  never  be  an  objedf  with  an  officer.  The 
moft  expenfive  article,  and  what  is  in  feme  meafure  neceffary, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  utmoft  accuracy,  is  a  good  watch  ;  but 
for  common  ufe*  and  where  that  ftridt  accuracy  is  not  required, 
this  may  be  difpenfed  with/ 

In  a  preceding  part  of  his  journal  he  obferves  that  ‘the  greateft 
error  this  method  of  obferving  the  longitude  at  fea  is  liable  to, 
does  not  exceed  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  in  general  will  be  found 
to  be  much  lefs.  Such  is  the  improvement  navigation  has  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  aftronomers  and  mathematical  inflrument  makers 
of  this  age  :  by  the  former,  by  the  valuable  tables  they  have 
communicated  to  the  public,  under  the  duedfion  of  the  board  of 
longitude,  and  contained  in  the  aflronomical  Ephemeris  ;  and 
by  the  latter,  from  the  great  accuracy  they  obferve  in  making 
inftruments,  without  which  the  tables  would,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure,  lofe  their  effedf/ 

He  obviates  the  objection  which  may  be  made  to  this  method 
of  difeovering  the  longitude,  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  piocefs,  by  obferving  that  c  any  man,  with  proper 
application,  and  a  little  pradfice,  may  foon  learn  to  make  thefe 
observations  as  well  as  the  aftronomers  themfelves.  I  have  fel- 
dem/  he  adds*  *  known  any  material  difference  between  the  ob- 
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fervations  made  by  Mr.  Wales,  and  thofe  made  by  the  officers 
at  the  fame  time  *. 

Thefe  difficulties  are  very  confiderably  leflened  by  the  per¬ 
formance  now  before  us ;  the  principal  part  of  which  is  a  kind 
of  elementary  treatife,  in  which  the  author  explains,  in  the  mod 
minute  and/  perfpicuous  manner,  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  in- 
ffruments  in  general  ;  and  defcribes  every  csflential  member  of 
which  they  conftfl: :  with  a  view'  that  the  obferver  may  acquire 
the  advantage  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
ftrudlion  and  powers  of  his  inftrument,  He  next  gives  themoft 
minute  and  accurate  dire&ions  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  and 
efiential  operation  of  rectifying  all  the  feveral  parts  of  which  the 
inftrument  confifts ;  and  points  out  all  the  circumftances  neceflary 
to  be  attended  to,  previous  to,  and  during  the  obfervation.  He 
next  treats  in  detail  of  the  corrections  neceflary  to  be  made,  in 
cbfervations  for  taking  the  latitude;  and  illuftrates  his  rules  by 
a  variety  of  plain  and  inftructive  examples,  in  which  thefe  cor¬ 
rections,  whether  neceflary  or  contingent,  are  introduced.  The 
method  of  uflng  thefe  quadrants  for  the  difcovery  of  the  longi¬ 
tude,  by  the  lunar  obfervations,  is  explained  with  the  fame  per- 
fpfcuity  and  accuracy,  and  is  likewife  illuftrated  with  examples. 
The  author  next'treats  of  the  various  applications  of  thefe  in- 
ftruments  to  aftronomical  obfervations,  furveying,  and  other  oper¬ 
ations  on  (bore ;  by  employing  an  artificial  horizon ,  of  water, 
treacle,  mercury,  or  looking  glafs. 

To  thefe  various  ufes  of  this  valuable  inftrument  we  may  add 
that  to  which  it  w>as  lately,  we  believe,  for  the  firfl:  time,  applied, 
by  Mr.  Wales,  in  the  ifland  of  New  Caledonia,  in  meafuring 
the  quantity  eclipfed,  in  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun;  in  which  oper¬ 
ation,  according  to  Captain  Cook’s  opinion,  it  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  micrometer,  to  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

In  this  didadric  part  of  Mr.  Magellan’s  treatife,  he  does  not 
content  himfeif  with  barely  laying  down  a  fet  of  authori¬ 
tative  rules  or  precepts  for  obferving  ;  but  every  where  gives  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  fo  that  the  moft  ordinary 
obferver  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the  rationale  of  each  opera¬ 
tion.  His  obfervations  are  not  however  confined  to  the  mere 
tyro  ;  as  this  treatife  contains  many  new  and  ufefui^emarks,  hints, 
&c.  which  ai^e  worthy  the  attention  of  the  moft;  pradlifed 
obferver. 

In  the  renlaining  part  of  this  performance  the  author  defcribes 
a  New  double  Sextant ,  invented  by  himfeif,  which  appears  to  pof- 
fefs  feveral  peculiar  advantages.  Among  others  we  fhall  only' 
mention  that,  from  the  very  nature  and  conftrudtion  of  the  in- 

*See Cook’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.pag.  40,  andvol.  2.p.  101,102,  &  alibi. 
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ftrument,  and  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  the  obferver  is  fecured 
from  a  variety  of  errors  which  may  arife  either  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  imperfe&ion,  or  cafual  derangement  of  the  inftrument,  or 
from  other  fources  of  error,  which  may  operate  at  the  time  of 
obfervation.  Angles  likewife  may  be  meafured  with  it  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  value  of  the  limb. — But  for  the  defcription  of  this 
inftrument,  and  its  ufes,  and  for  the  many  other  particulars  con¬ 
tained  in  this  treatife,  we  muft  refer  to  the  work  itfelf ;  in  the 
perufal  and  ftudy  of  which  the  marine  obferver  will  find  the 
author  to  be  an  ingenious,  fure,  and  ufeful  guide. 

A  r  t.  XIX.  ~ 

Hijloire  et  Memoiresy  &c.~ The  Hiftory  and  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
formed  at  Amfterdam,  for  the  Recovery  of  Perfons  apparently 
drowned.  Tom.  II.  Part  2.  Svo.  Amfterdam.  Meijer.  1776. 

IT  gives  us  pleafure  to  record  the  continued  fuccefies  of  this 
beneficent  Society,  the  parent  of  many  others  inftituted  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  fame  humane  and  laudable 
purpofes.  The  prefent  hiftory  of  their  tranfa&ions  is  preceded 
by  accounts  of  other  fimilar  inftitutions,  formed  on  tneir  ge¬ 
neral  plan  ;  particularly  of  that  which  was  eftablifhed  in  our 
own  metropolis,  in  1774.  This  fecond  part  of  their  fecond 
volume  contains  58  new  cafes  of  refur  regions ,  in  which  the  ho¬ 
norary  medal,  or  the  pecuniary  premium,  has  been  difpenfed 
by  the  Society,  fince  their  laft  publication. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

\\J  E  have  been  defired,  and  readily  comply  with  the  requeft, 
**  to  publifh  the  following  prize  queftions,  in  mathematics, 
phyfics ,  and  hiftory ,  propofed  for  the  year  1777,  ^7  the  Society 
of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen.  The  diiTertations  on  thefe  fob- 
jedfs  muff  be  written  either  in  the  Latin,  French,  Danifh, 
or  German  tongues:  and  the  reputed  beft  effays  on  each 
of  thefe  fubjedls  will  intitle  each  of  their  rdpedtive  Authors  to 
a  gold  medal  of  one  hundred  Danifh  crowns  value. 

In  Mathematics. 

*  As  feveral  methods  have  been  propojed ,  in  cur  times ,  of  me  a  far¬ 
ing  moderate  dftances ,  at  one  ft  at  ion,  by  means  of  one  or  two 
telejcopes  :  the  beft  and  moft  commodious  dilpofiticn  of  Juch  inftru¬ 
ment  s,,  for  this  purpofe ,  is  required  \  and  hkewife  the  degree  of 
preafton  which  may  be  expected  from  them.* * 

In  Physics. 

c  To  determine ,  by  aflual  experiments ,  whether  the  fixed  vege¬ 
table  alcali  be  a  fimple  fait ,  or  compounded  of  other  fubfiances.*— 
Without  forming  any  pretenlions  to  the  piopofed  prize,  for 
the  folution  of  this  queftion,  we  (hall  take  upon  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  it,  gratis ,  in  three  lines  by  obferving  that  the  fixed 
6  vegetable 
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vegetable  ale  alt  is  not  a  fimple  ( alt;  as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  corn-, 
bination  confiding  of  alcaii  and  mephitic  acid*,  or  the  acid  of 
fixed  air  \  to  w  hich  laft  principle  it  owes  a  very  conliderable 
part  of  its  weight,  or  jub fiance,  and  many  other  of  its  pro¬ 
perties.  Whether  the  purely  ale  aline  part  of  this  femi-neutral 
and  compound  fubftance,  or,  in  other  words,  the  can  flic  alcaii , 
be  fimple  or  compound,  is  a  quefiion  which  we  cannot  in- 
ve (ligate  in  this  place. 

Jn  H  i  s  t  o  it  Y.  J  u  b 
c  To  determine  the  time  when  the  government  of  the 
Danes  commenced  in  EJlhonta ;  what  increafe  and  change  ic 
underwent  from  the  time  of  Valdemar  II.  to  that  of  Valdemar 
III.  when  it  wholly  ceafed ;  what  where  the  political  and 
religious  ccnfiitutions  of  this  country  under  their  government; 
and  w'hat  remains  are  yet  to  be  found  there  of  the  Danifh  laws/ 
The  candidates  are  required  to  obferve  the  ufual  forms, 
relative  to  fecrefy,  etc.  preferibed  in  thefe  cafes ;  and  to  for¬ 
ward  their  difiertations,  free  of  portage  j  before  the  31ft  of 
Auguft,  1778,  to  his  Excellency  M.  de  Hielmftierne,  Privy 
Counfeilor  to  his  Danifh  Majefiy,  Knight  of  Daiinebrog,  and 
Prefident  of  the  Society. 

1 

***  Our  fenfible  and  candid  correfpondent  F.  V.  has  been 
deceived  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Italian  philofopher,  who  (in 
the  pafiage  quoted)  did  not  intend  to  affirm  that  a  certain' 
degree  of  heat  dellroys  the  animalcules  and  prevents  their*' 
production  f  ;  for  his  conclufion  (from  no  animalcules  being  pro-  ■ 
duced  from  the  infufed  fubfiances  in  his  experiment  with  vefjils 
hermetically  do  fed  and  placed  in  boiling  water )  was  not,  that 
the  heat  had  dertrroyed  thofe  animalcules,  but  that  there  were 
in  the  infufed  fubfiances  no  fpccific  germs ,  the  only  generative 
principles  from  whence,  according  to  the  Abbot’s  hypothecs, 
animalcules  can  be  produced.  This  is  explained  fully  in  the 
Abbot’s  efjay  referred  to  in  the  extract 

The  experiment  made  on  infufed  vegetables,  in  vefiels 
hermetically  clofed,  was  r>ot  defiigned  to  try  the  force  of  the 
fire  upon  the  germs,  but  to  hinder  thefe  fpermatic  germs 
from  entering  into  the  veffels,  and  thus  to  fhew,  that,  with¬ 
out  them ,  no  animalcules  could  be  produced.  And  th‘erefox2 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  pafiage,  the  Abbot  fuppofes 
that  no  degree  of  heat  would  hinder  the  production  of  th<* 
animalcules,  if  the  germs  were  really  in  the  vefiels,  as  no 
infufion  of  vegetables  would  produce  them,  if  the  germs  were 
not  there. 

'  •*  •  - >  --V.  .J 

*  See  Monthly  Review,  Vol.  iiv.  June  1776.  p.  430,  Sec. 

Yid.  Art.  xvi.  of  our  Foreign  Correfpondsnce  for  March,  1777^ 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

(By  our  Correspondents.) 

F  R  A  N  C .  E. 

Art.  I. 

SINCE,  in  fpite  of  all  the  didlates  of  reafon,  and  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  commercial  avarice  perpetuates  the 
llavery  and  degradation  of  an  unhappy  part  of  mankind,  the 
following  work;  deferves  the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  this  mercilefs  traffic  :  Traite  fur  le  Gouvernemcnt  des  E f claves ^ 
5.  e.  A  7 reatife  concerning  the  Method  of  governing  Slaves.  By 
M.  Petit,  Deputy  of  the  Supreme  Council  ejlablifoed  for  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  Colonies.  8vo,  2  vols.  Paris.  1777.  The  labours 
of  this  connoifleur  in  the  fcience  of  (lave-oeconomy,  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  code  of  French,  Englifh, 
and  Spanifh  laws  relative  to  the  government  of  (laves  in  the 
Colonies  of  thefe  three  nations  :  he  has  extended  his  views 
farther,  and  drawn  an  interefting  parallel  between  thefe  laws. 
In  this  parallel  the  Reader  will  perceive,  immediately,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  one  nation  has  above  another,  in  this  refpedt ; 
alfo  the  changes  and  improvements  that  may  be  made  in  this 
fpecies  or  branch  of  legiflation.  M.  Petit  pbferves,  that  in 
1771,  the  (laves  of  the  French  American  Colonies  amounted 
to  386,500,  reckoning  240,000  at  St.  Domingo,  75,000  at 
Martinico,  64,000  at  Guadaloupe,  4000  at  St.  Lucia,  and 
3500  at  Cayenne  ;  to  fupnly  the  annual  deficiency  in  which 
number,  an  annual  importation  of  20,000  Blocks  is  neceflary. 
This  renders  the  improvement  of  a  legiflation,  in  which  fo 
great  a  number  of  individuals  is  concerned,  an  object  of  con- 
fequence  ;  and  it  muft  be  con  felled,  that  the  views  opened  by 
M.  Petit,  relative  to  this  matter,  difcover  not* only  penetration, 
knowledge  and  capacity,  but  even  of  humanity,  and  a  liberal 
turn  of  mind. 

II.  Hijioire  Veritable  dcs  terns  fabuleux  —  i.  e.  A  true  Hi/iory  of 
the  fabulous  Ages  \  a  Work ,  which,  by  unfolding  the  truth 
which  fabulous  Hijtory  had  altered  or  difgured ,  is  deftgned  to  throw 
Light  upon  the  Origin  and  Antiquities  of  the  carliejt  Nations ,  and 
more  efpecially  to  vindicate  J acred  Hiftory.  By  M.  Guerin  du 
Rocher,  bvo.  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii.  Paris.  1777.  Here  we  have 
another  of  thofe  learned  and  fanciful  feeders ,  who  love  to  grope 
in  the  dark,  and  form  large  historical  volumes  from  fcanty 
materials,  and  dubious  records.  It  is  here  that  faith  derives 
a  great  part  of  its  fubfiftence  from  fancy,  and  (what  is  ftill 
more  mortifying)  is  as  barren  in  its  fruits  as  it  is  uncertain  in 
App.  Rev.  Vol.  lvi*  Q  o  its 
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its  principle.  Some  rays  of  light,  however,  are  derived,  now 
and  then,  from  thefe  refearches  ;  and  it  muft  alfo  be  confeffed, 
that  they  give  occafion  to  fuch  combinations  of  fancy  and  critical 
b cumetiy  as  are,  often,  neither  unentertaining  nor  uninftru£tive 
to  the  curious  Reader.  The  learned  abbot,  whole  work  we 
have  here  under  confideration,  makes  no  mean  figure  among 
the  Gropers.  He  has  joined  the  cry  of  thofe  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  who  have  been  complaining,  for  ages,  that  the  mytho¬ 
logical  deities  and  heroes  were,  for  the  moft  part,  no  more 
than  the  celebrated  perfonages  of  the  holy  feripture  metamor- 
phofed  and  disfigured  ;  and  he  has  ventured  much  farther  than 
them  by  his  efforts  to  difengage  truth  from  the  fictions  that 
fo  long  covered  it,  and  to  expofe  the  principal  errors  of  an¬ 
cient  hiftory.  This  great  undertaking  will  employ  our  Au¬ 
thor  in  a  confiderable,  but  as  yet  undetermined,  number  of 
volumes.  In  the  three  firff,  now  publiflied,  he  begins  by  (hew¬ 
ing  us,  how  the  gtoffeft  errors  found  a  paffage  into  ancient 
hiftory  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  point  out,  in  a  circumftantial 
detail  the  manner  and  th e*degree  in  which  the  early  hiftory  of 
Egypt  has  been  disfigured.  He  carries  matters  fo  far  as  to  af- 
fure  us,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  hiftory  of  that 
country,  and  that  all  the  relations  of  Herodotus,  and  the  other 
writers  of  antiquity  are  nothing  more  than  the  hiftory  of  the 
Old  Teftament  disfigured.  To  give  credit  to  this  hypothecs, 
he  employs  a  wTorld  of  erudition,  to  prove  that  the  Alettes  of 
the  Egyptians  is  the  Noah  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  exploits  of 
Sefo/lris  are  taken  from  the  hiftory  of  ‘Jacob  ;  that  the  reign  of 
Nitocris  is  an  emblem  of  the  fubmerfion  of  the  Egyptians  in 
the  Red  Sea  f  that  the  noble  works,  carried  on  by  Sabaco , 
are  borrowed  from  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Solomon  $  and, 
to  mention  no  more  (thefe  famples  of  our  Author’s  method 
being  fufficient)  that  the  piety  of  Sethos ,  and  the  furprizing 
revolutions  of  the  fun,  mentioned  under  his  reign,  characterize 
the  time  of  Hezekiahx  and  the  dial  of  Achaz.  The  Author 
comes  down  upon  us  with  a  deluge  of  etymologies,  ancient 
monuments,  and  oriental  criticifm,  to  fecobd  his  hypothecs  * 
and  yet  we  are  afraid  he  will  not  always  fucceed  in  difengag- 
ing  the  pure  metal  from  the  mixtures  that  have  debafed  it. 

III.  The  Public  has  been  expecting,  for  fome  years  paft, 
the  following  work,  which  has  juft  been  publifhed  at  Dijon, 
in  a  moft  fplendid  edition,  in  3  vols.  4to.  with  engravings. 
Its  title  is  Hifloire  de  la  Republique  Romaine ,  dans  le  Cours  du  VII 
Steele ,  par  Sallufle ,  &c.  i.  e.  The  Hi  dory  of  the  Roman  Republic  x 
during  the  Courfe  of  the  Seventh  Century ,  by  C.  C .  Sallust,  partly 
tranjlated  from  the  Latin  of  the  Original ,  and  partly  rejlored  and 
mnpofed from  Fragments  fill  remaining  of  bis  f Forks  that  have  been 
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loft,  and  that  are  now  arranged  in  their  proper  Place .  By  M.  de  __ 
Brosses,  Firft  Prefident  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  and 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Letlres. — • 
This  noble  work  is  but  juft  come  to  hand,  we  muft  therefore 
refer  our  Readers  to  a  future  Article  for  a  more  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

IV.  Principes  de  Alar  ale ,  de  Politique ,  &  de  Droit  Public,  &c: 
i.  e.  Principles  of  Morality ,  Politicks ,  and  Public  'Jurisprudence y 
drawn  from  the  Hijlory  of  our  Monarchy  ;  or,  Difcourfes  concerning 
the  Hijlory  of  France ,  dedicated  to  the  King .  By  M,  More  a  u, 
Hiftoriographer  of  France,  8vo.  Paris.  1777.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  the  moft  eloquent  and  fenfihle  writers  of 
the  French  nation.  He  was  diftinguifhed  at  the  bar  by  hi$ 
uncommon  powers,  and  ferved  the  m’miftry,  in  the  Jaft  war, 
by  a  periodical  work  *  of  a  political  kind,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
played  the  moft  Seducing  arts  of  perfuafton,  and  the  keeneft 
talents  for  Satirical  declamation.  The  outlines  of  the  prefent 
work  were  publifned  Some  time  ago;  they  were  compofed  at 
the  defire  of  the  Dauphin,  father  to  the  prefent  king  of  France, 
and  were  defigned  for  the  education  of  his  children.  The 
work  wdll  be  extended  to  Several  volumes.  The  firft,  which 
is  now  before  us,  begins  with  a  Preliminary  Letter ,  in  which 
the  Author  vindicates  his  principles  againft  the  charge  of  fa¬ 
vouring  defpotifm,  which  had  been  unfairly  brought  againft 
them,  when  the  plan  above-mentioned,  firft:  appeared.  The 
jeft  of  this  volume  (which  makes  400  pages)  is  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  firft  Difcourfe ,  which  comprehends  a  variety  of 
important  objects,  and  difquifitions.  We  find  here  firft,  a 
vaft  tablature  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  a  judicious,  well- 
compofed,  and  animated  account  of  the  caufes  of  its  ruin. 
Thefe  caufes  M.  Moreau  reduces  to  the  fix  following:  The 
too  great  extent  of  provincial  territory — the  radical  defeat  of 
the  conftitution,  which  never  ascertained  any  lawful  right  of 
fucceftion  to  the  throne,  and  gave  an  undue  power  to  the 
troops — the  defpotifm  of  the  emperors,  their  licentioufnefs  and 
crimes — the  deftruction  of  public  Spirit,  depravity  of  manners, 
and  a  total  extinction  of  the  very  idea  of  a  country . — The  ra¬ 
pacious  avidity  of  the  magiftrates,  who  harafled  the  Provinces 
by  the  moft  cruel  extortions  :  and  laftly,  the  exhaufted  and 
difeouraging  ftate  of  the  Empire  under  mean-fpirited  princes, 
who  did  not  olufh  to  implore,  and  purchafe,  the  afllftance  of 
foreigners  and  barbarians  for  its  defence. — The  reign  of  Clovis 
is  not  finifhed  in  this  difcourfe. 


*  This  work  was  called  VObfervateur  Hollandois. 
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V.  Hifioh  e  du  Cardinal  de  Polignac : — i.  e.  The  Hijlory  of  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Polignac ,  Archbijhop  cf  Auch ,  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Gbofiy  Ad  ember  oj  the  three  Academies  at  Paris ,  &c.  By 
F.  Chrysostom  b  aucher,  a  p  rancifcan,  author  of  the  Hil- 
tory  of  Photius,  and  of  Obfervatians  on  Fanaticifm.  Paris. 
8vo.  2  vols.  1777*  Here  we  review  the  life  of  a  fine  fcholar, 
an  accomplilhed  gentleman,  an  able  negociator,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  connoiffeur  in  the  elegant  arts,  whofe  high  birth  was, 
moreover  adorned  with  a  noble  and  graceful  mien,  a  lively 
imagination,  arid  all  that  brilliancy  of  wit,  and  decency  of 
manners,  which  enable  a  man  to  (bine  in  the  world.— The 
Reader  vvdl,  perhaps,  be  furprized  to  fee  the  life  of  fuch  a 
man  written  by  a  Monk  j  but  it  is  well  known  that  every  Monk 
does  not  breathe  either  the  ipirit  of  his  Order,  or  the  air  of 
his  Convent.  Father  Faucher  has  compofed  this  Hdlory 
with  fimplicity  and  judgment, — he  is,  however,  too  minute  in 
his  relations,  and  enters  into  details  that  are  not  always  in- 
terefting  ;  but  his  materials  are  excellent, — the  ftate-papers 
have  been  Hid  open  to  his  perufal,  and  he  has  had  accefs  to 
all  the  fources  of  information.  And  as  the  cardinal  Polignac 
was  concerned  in  feveral  important  negociations,  during  his 
cmbafiies  in  Poland,  Holland,  and  Italy,  and  obtained  a  place 
in  the  conclave  as  a  reward  for  his  dexterity  at  the  congrefs 
at  Utrecht  in  1 7 1 3,  his  hiftory  moll  be  entertaining  to  the 
politician,  while  the  elegant  and  ufeful  ftudies  which  employed 
the  periods  of  his  leifure  and  retirement,  will  render  it  inte- 
refling  to  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  man 
who  compofed  the  Anti- Lucretius ,  and  propofed  a  plan  for 
forming  a  new  bed  for  the  Tiber,  in  order  to  recover  the  fta- 
tues,  medals,  baflo-relievos  and  other  ancient  monuments, 
which  were  buried  there  during  the  rage  of  civil  factions,  and 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians,  deferves  an  eminent  place  in 
literary  biography. 

VI.  Memoir  cs  de  la  Guerre  £  Italic,  depuis  lannee  1733 
quen  1736 — i.  e.  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Italy,  from  1733  to 
27  36  ;  by  an  old  Officer ,  who  was  prefint  at  all  the  Battles  jought 
during  thefe  three  famous  Campaigns.  12010.  Paris.  1777.  This 
little  work  contains  very  good  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  the 
period  to  which  it  relates  ;  and  bears  evident  marks  of  know¬ 
ledge,  candour,  and  veracity. 

Vi I.  Vocabulaire  des  termes  de  Marine,  Anglois  et  Francois — 
i.  c.  A  Vocabidary  of  Words  and  Terms  of  Art  ufed  at  Sea ;  in  Eng - 
lijh  and  French  in  two  Parts ,  adorned  with  Cuts,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  Explication  of  them,  and  Definitions  of  cer¬ 
tain  Sca-terms,  cfpecially  tbofe  ufed  in  Ship-rigging.  By  M. 
Lescallier.  4-to.  Paris.  1777.  The  confdion  occafioned 
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by  the  difference  of  the  fea-terms  among  different  nations,  is 
often  attended  v/ith  the  mod  difagreeable  confequences  ;  and, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  Englilh  and  French,  the  Reader  will 
find  an  excellent  prefervative  againlt  this  confufion,  in  the 
work  before  us.  It  is  a  Itrong  preemption  in  favour  of  this 
work,  that  its  author  has  been  long  in  the  fea-fervice,  has  been 
frequently  in  England,  Ruffia,  and  Sweden,  and  has  drawn  up 
this  vocabulary  under  the  aufpicious  protection  of  Monfr.  de 
Sartine,  one  of  the  ableft  minifiers  in  France.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  fuccours  he  has  derived  from  Mr.  Falconer’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  has  returned  this  favour  by  .fupplying  feveral  de¬ 
fects  and  correcting  many  errors  in  that  valuable  work.  The 
repeated  voyages  he  has  undertaken  on  board  French  and  Eng- 
lith  fhips,  in  order  to  acquire  a  compleat  knowledge  of  all 
that  relates  to  conftrudtion,  fitting  out,  manoeuvres,  moor¬ 
ing,  navigation,  rigging,  piloting,  the  management  of  arfenals 
and  dock  yards,  &c.  in  the  two  natiqns,  as  alfo  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  employments  and  degrees  of  rank  and  preferment  in  the 
fea-fervice  of  England  and  France  have  contributed  to  give  an 
high  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection  to  this  ufeful  work. 
In  the  firft  part  the  Author  gives,  in  French,  and  in  an  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  an  explication  of  all  the  Fn^ifli  fea-terms,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  phrafes  that  are  neceffary  to  indicate  their  vari¬ 
ous  fignifications  :  and  in  the  fecond  pait  he  gives,  in  the  fame 
manner,  in  Engliih,  an  explication  of  all  the  French  terms. 
The  plates,  which  are  thirty-one  in  number,  are  well  engraved 
by  Le  Gouas,  and  in  the  explications,  which  accompany  them, 
M.  Lescalier  has  enlarged  more  on  the  article  of  rigging, 
than  that  of  conftru£tion,  as  the  latter  has  been  often  ably 

treated,  and  the  former  feldom,  if  ever  treated  at  all.  Our 

Author’s  account  of  the  galleys  of  the  Ancients,  is  learned 
and  curious. 

VJIf.  Effai  fur  les  Longues  en  General ,  fur  la  Langue  Francoife  \ 
en  parti  culler ,  iff  c. — i.  e.  An  Ejfay  on  Language  in  general ,  and 
on  tbe  French  Language  in  particular ,  confidered  in  its  Progteflion 
from  Charlemagne  to  the  prejent  time.  By  M.  Sablier.  Vol. 

I.  8vo.  1777.  In  the  fit  11  lection  of  this  Fffay  the  Author 
treats  of  the  African,  that  is,  of  the  Punic,  Egyptian,  and 

Ethiopian  languages  —  in  the  fecond  we  have  an  account  of  the 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  Perfian,  and  other  Afiatic  tongues; — the 
languages  of  Europe  are  the  fubjedl  of  the  third  ledtion,  and 
the  fourth  contains  a  very  ample  and  interefting  account  of 
the  language  of  the  Gauls. 

IX.  De  CFtat  ds  l' Agriculture  chez  les  Remains ,  depuis  le  Com¬ 
mencement  de  la  Repub lique  jujquau  Siecle  de  Jules  Cefar. — i.  e. 
Concerning  the  State  of  Agriculture  among  the  Romans y  from  the 
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Foundation  of  the  Republic  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cefar ;  confidered 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Government ,  Manners  and  Commerce  of  that 
People,  By  M.  Arcere  a  Prieft  of  the  Oratory,  and  Corre- 
fpondent  of  the  Academy  of  Injcriptions  and  Belles  Lettres . 
8vo.  Paris.  1777.  This  dillertation  evinces  the  erudition,  judg¬ 
ment  and  tafte  of  its  learned  Author,  and  is  an  evident  proof 
of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  important  fubjeCt  on  which  he 
treats. 

X.  Difiionnaire  des  Origines  ou  Epoches  des  Inventions  Utiles,  des 
Decouvertes  importantes ,  &c. — i.  e.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Origin  or 
Epochas  of  ujeful  Inventions ,  of  important  Dijcoveries ,  of  the  Rife 
of  Nations ,  of  Religions ,  Scfis,  Hercfes ,  Laws ,  Cu/loms ,  Man¬ 
ners ,  Coins ,  &c.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  Paris.  1777.  Well 
adapted  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity,  which  fo  naturally  leads  an  in¬ 
quisitive  mind  to  fearch  into  the  origin  of  the  various  links 
that  form  the  great  chain  of  civil  fociety.  The  other  two  vo¬ 
lumes  will  be  loon  publifhed. 

NETHERLANDS. 

XI.  There  are  few,  if  any  of  the  antagonifts  of  the  celebrated 
and  excentric  Rousseau  of  Geneva,  who  have  expofed  his 
Itrange  manner  of  combating  and  defending  ChriHianity  (for 
this  odd  man  does  both)  with  fuch  wifdom,  moderation,  clear 
reafoning  and  ftrong  fenfe  as  M.  Roust  an,  minilter  of  the 
Swifs  church  at  London  has  done,  in  a  Treatife  entitled  Ex - 
amen  Critique  de  la  Seconde  Par  tie  de  la  Coif e  if  on  de  Foi  du  Vi - 
caire  Savoyard: — i,  e.  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Second  Part 
cf  the  Conjejfon  of  Faith  of  the  Savoyard  Vicar .  8vo.  Printed  by 
Dufour  and  Roux,  Bookfellers  at  Maeflricht*  'There  is  in 
this  and  all  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Rouftan,  a  fund  of  good 
fenfe,  knowledge,  and  found  judgment,  and  even  an  original 
call  both  of  thought  and  expreOion,  that  render  them  fingu- 
larly  interefting.  His  Letters  concerning  Chrifidmty  * ;  have 
thefe  characters  in  all  unufual  degree. 

GERMANY. 

XII.  Sur  le  Patriot fme  conftdere  comme  Objet  d ’  Education , 
Gfc. — i.  e»  Concerning  Patriotifm  confidered ,  as  art  Object  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Monarchies,  By  M.  C.  Abraham  De  Ledlitz,  Mi- 
nifter  of  State  to  his  Prullian  Majefty,  Member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  4to.  Berlin*  1777.  This  very  cu¬ 
rious, and  ufeful  fubjeCt  is  here  treated  in  a  manner  that  does 
honour  to  the  fentiments,  and  capacity  of  the  illuftrious  Au¬ 
thor.  It  is.  the  fubftance  of  a  difeeurfe  delivered  before  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  when  he  was  admitted  as  an  honorary 
member  of  that  learned  fociety,  and  its  fubjeCt  has  a  peci** 


*  See  Review  for  January  1776,  p.  82, 
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liar  relation  to  this  gentleman’s  province,  in  the  fniniftry, 
which  is,  the  fuperintendance  over  the  univerfities  and  femi- 
naries  of  learning.  We  cannot,  neverthelefs,  help  thinking, 
that  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  and 
the  operation  of  the  foie  hand  that  moves  its  fprings,  muft  have 
lhackled  him  a  little  in  treating  this  matter,  and  hindered  his 
expatiating,  as  a  liberal  and  generous  mind  would  wifh  to  do, 
on  fuch  a  noble  theme. 

XIII.  Gefchichte ,  &e.  i.  e.  An  Hi/lory  of  thi  Englifh  and  French 
in  the  Eafl-lndies.  Part  I.  By  M.  Domk.  8vo.  Leipfic. 
1777. — In  this  firft  volume,  the  Author  gives  an  account  o 
the  voyages  and  expeditions  of  the  Englifii  in  the  Indies 
from  the  year  1600  to  1745,  an^  of  the  French  from  1503 
to  the  fame  period.  In  a  fucceeding  volume  he  propofes  to 
treat  of  the  commerce  of  thefe  two  nations  from  the  year 
1745  to  1762,  and  then  to  confider  feparately  that  which  each 
of  them  has  carried  on  from  1762  to  the  prefent  time. 

XIV.  Abhandlungen  einer  privat  gefell  Schajft  in  Boehmen ,  &c. 
i.  e.  Memoirs  of  a  private  Society  of  learned  Men  in  Bohemia . 
Publilhed  by  M.  de  Born.  2d  vol.  Prague.  1776.  There 
are  fifteen  Memoirs  or  Difiertations  contained  in  this  volume  on 
fubjedts  of  various  kinds,  relative  to  Natural  Philofophy, 
Natural  Hiftory,  Civil  Hiftory,  Antiquities  and  Philology. 

XV.  Memoir  es  pour  fervir  d  d  Hi  flair  e  des  Infect  es — i.  e.  Me¬ 
moirs  relative  to  an  Hiftory  of  Infedis.  By  M.  De  Geer.  The 
fixth  Part.  Stockholm.  This  part  of  Baron  De  Geer’s 
noble  work  contains  thirty  plates,  in  which  are  represented 
the  following  infedts :  ift,  the  mufea ,  which  comprehends  four 
families  and  twenty-one  new  fpecies,  2d,  the  flratiornys ,  a 
new  genus,  3d,  the  nemotelus ,  a  new  genus,  which  confifts  of 
four  families  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  new  forts  o.r  fpecies — 
4th,  the  tuabanuSy  two  families  and  three  new  fpecies — 5th, 
the  afiluSy  two  families  and  three  new  fpecies— 6th,  the  em- 
pi s ,  two  new  fpecies — 7th,  the  conopSy  two  new  fpecies — 8th — 
9th — 10th — nth,  the  bombyliusy  hyppofeay  oefluSy  and  culex — 
J2th,  the  tipula ,  four  families  fifteen  new  fpecies — 13th,  the 
toceuSy  two  families  and  one  new  fpecies. 

XVI.  Kurzgefafle  Nachricht  von  dem  Etabliffement  der  Saltz - 
burgifehen  Emigranteny  Sic.  i.  e.  A  Short  Relation  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Saltzburg  Emigrants  at  Ebeneztr  in  the  Province  of 
Georgia  in  America.  8vo.  Hamburg.  1777.  This  being  the 
relation  of  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  growth,  progrefs,  and  flou- 
rilhing  ftate  of  the  colony  in  queftion,  is,  therefore,  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  many  elegant  deferiptions  compofed 
at  a  diftance  :  it  was  communicated  to  the  Editor  by  M.  Van 
Reck,  who  went  with  the  Saltzburg  emigrants  to  America,  in 
the  character  of  commifiary. 

O  o  4  XVII.  The 
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XVII.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  Father  Houbigant,  in  four 
Volumes,  Folio >  with  Preliminary  Difcourfes  and  Critical  Notes, 
has  met  with  fuch  univerfal  edeem  among  the  learned,  that 
the  bookfellers  Var entrap  and  Venner  at  Francfort  formed  the 
defign  of  reducing  the  labours  of  that  eminent  critic  to  a 
fmaller  compafs,  and  thus  rendering  the  purchafe  eafier  to 
many,  who  were  excluded  from  accefs  to  them  by  the  high 
price  of  the  Paris  edition  of  this  great  work.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  they  have  published,  apart,  the  Preliminary  I'ifcourfcs  and 
the  Critical  Notes  of  F.  Houbigant  (without  either  the  Hebrew 
text  or  his  Latin  tranflation  of  it)  in  an  elegant  volume  in 
4to.  and  older  it  to  the  public  at  the  rate  of  24  French  livres, 
the  large  paper,  and  16  the  Cm  all.  This  ufeful  undertaking 
will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferves. 

XV III.  Eloge  des  Femmes  des  Anciens  Germains ,  &c.  i.  e.  An 
Eulogy  of  the  Wives  of  the  Ancient  Germans  and  of  the  other  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  North .  By  M.  Schutzen.  8vo.  Hamburg. 
1777.  Though  this  be  only  a  new  edition  of  a  book,  which 
was  received  in  the  mod  favourable  manner,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  corrections  and  additions,  with  which  it  now  appears, 
render  it,  in  fome  meafure,  a  new  work.  We  know  fo  little 
of  the  lives,  manners,  fentiments  and  characters  of  the  ladies 
of  antiquity,  that  all  attempts  to  complete  the  hiftory  of  that 
amiable  fex  muft  appear  highly  intereding  ;  and  it  mud  be 
acknowledged,  at  lead,  that  the  extenfive  erudition  pf  the 
Author  of  this  eulogy  has  drawn  from  ancient  records  a  large 
treafure  of  materials  for  this  purpofe.  Nor  can  we  fay,  that 
he  has  employed  them  clumfily,  though  they  are  fufceptible 
of  being  wrought  into  a  better  form. 

ITALY. 

XIX.  Differ tazione  intorno  al!e  Obfervazioni  Solfliziali ,  &c. 
i.  e.  A  DiJJenation  on  the  Sol/liiial  Obfervations  that  were  made  in 
Augujl  1775,  at  the  Gnomon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  By  the 
Abbot  Leonard  Ximenes,  Fird  Mathematician  and  Engineer 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  Correfpondent  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  the  Sciences  of  Paris,  &c.  in  8vo.  Leghorn.  1776. 
Thefe  obfervations,  which  demonftrate  the  knowledge,  faga- 
city,  and  induftry  of  the  celebrated  Author,  are  defigned  to 
prove,  id,  that  the  opinion  of  thofe  philofophers,  who  confi- 
cler  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  as  immoveable,  is  without  foun¬ 
dation — 2dly,  that  the  angle  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  diminUhed, 
during  the  courfe  of  a  century,  either  a  minute  or  88  feconds, 
as  fome  modern  geometricians  have  fuppofed  * — 3d)y,  that  the 

*  The  Chevalier  de  Louville,  in  a  Memoir  prefented  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year  1716,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminilhes  at  the  rate  of  a  minute  in 
iod  years. 

diminution 
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diminution  of  47  feconds  and  a  half,  which  refults  from  the 
calculation  or  Mr.  Euler,  is  not  exa£t — and  laflly,  that  the 
real  fecular  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  not 
above  35  feconds, — This  is  fuch  a  nice  point  in  trie  fphere  of 
calculation,  that  it  is  good  not  to  be  too  pofuive,  however 
plaufible  the  refult  may  be  that  is  prefented  by  the  molt  care¬ 
ful  obfervation  :  for  our  Author,  himfelf,  h-as  not  always  found 
the  fame  refult  in  the  obfervations  and  calculations  he  has 
made  at  different  times.  In  a  Memoir  prelenied  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sienna  in  1774,  he  fixed  the  lecular  diminution,  now 
under  confideration,  at  29  feconds,  but  has  lince  round  realons* 
to  chano-e  his  mind. 

O’ 

XX.  Opufcoia  interfanti  V  A gricoltur a — i.  e.  Interesting  Opufculiy 
or  EJfays  relative  to  Agriculture.  By  the  Abbot  Ferdinand* 
Paoletti.  Bvo.  Florence,  1777. — This  fmall  publication 
ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
information  he  gives  us  with  refpedF  to  the  culture  of  Siberian 
barley,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  which  it 
treats.  About  five  years  ago,  a  Swifs  gentleman,  whole  name 
is  Waltravers,  fent  to  Florence  a  certain  quantity  of  barley 
from  Siberia,  which  was  Town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tha*c 
city,  and  has  been  fince  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy, 
with  the  utmoft  fuccefs.  Our  Author  has  made  feveral  trials 
with  this  grain,  and  the  refult  of  his  experiments  and  obfer¬ 
vations  proves  iff,  that  this  barley  fucceeds  in  every  kind  of 
foil,  whether  in  flat  or  mountainous  places — 2dly,  that  when 
it  is  ufed  for  feed,  the  half  of  the  quantity,  that  is  generally 

„  required  of  common  barley,  will  be  fuflicient, — 3d ly,  that  it 
comes  to  maturity  15  or  20  days  before  every  other  kind  of 
barley, — 4th,  that  it  makes  good  bread, — *nd,  5th ly,  does  not 
degenerate  after  having  been  repeatedly  ufed  as  feed.  The 
two  other  articles  that  are  mentioned  in  this  little  work,  as 
having  employed  the  refearches  and  obfervations  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  Abbot,  are,  the  culture  of  the  Iris  of  Florence,  whofe  ufe 
is  fo  well  known  in  phyfic  and  painting,  and  the  method  of 
treating  and  curing  the  vfries  that  have  been  beat  down  and 
damaged  by  hail. 

XXI.  The  Bookfellers  of  Sienna  have  in  the  prefs  an  Hif- 
tory  Gf  America ,  in  10  Volumes,  Bvo.  which  comes  down  to 
the  prefent  time,  and  contains  an  exa£t  Description  of  that 
Part  of  the  World,  as  alfo  of  the  Plants  and  Animals  it  pro¬ 
duces,  enriched  with  Maps  and  Cuts,  elegantly  engraved.— 
The  Author  of  this  work  lies  yet  concealed,  which  infpires 
a  certain  degree  of  diffidence:  while  the  hiftories  of  America 
by  Robertfon  in  Britain,  and  Roubeau  in  France,  will  be 
bought  on  the  credit  of  their  names. 

XXII.  Differ* 
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XXII.  Dljfirtazioni  IJioricbe ,  i.  e.  Hijlorical  Dijfirtatiom  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Alliph a.  By  M.  J.  Francis  Trutta,  Ca¬ 
pon,  &c.  4-to.  Naples.  1776.  The  learned  Author  of  this 
work  furnifhes  the  Reader  with  more  inftru&ion  and  enter¬ 
tainment  than  the  title  of  his  work  promifes,  and  in  this  he 
does  not  refemble  the  common  run  either  of  the  writers  of 
hiftory  or  of  the  grubbers  of  Antiquities.  Allipha ,  a  cele¬ 
brated  city  of  ancient  Samnium ,  on  the  ruins  of  which  Pied- 
monte  ('and  not  Pefcara  as  fome  geographers  maintain)  was 
built,  is  the  ground  on  which  our  Author  was  born ;  and 
though  the  love  of  his  native  fpot  may  have  animated  him  par¬ 
ticularly  to  compofe  the  30  diflertations  here  announced,  yet 
they  take  in  a  larger  compafs  than  the  city  of  Allipha,  em¬ 
bracing  feveral  diftri&s  of  Campania  and  Samnium,  and  thofe 
more  especially,  which  have  been  rendered  famous  by  the  wars 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  difafters  of  the  Samnites.  Accordingly 
we  find,  among  the  numerous  infcriptions  that  enrich  this 
work,  feveral,  which  caft  no  fmall  light  on  the  ancient  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 
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ABhandlungen  und  Boebachtun - 
gen,  See,  226 • 

- . . uber  verfebeidene 

gegenjiaendt  der  Naturgefchicbte,  227. 
Ag ag,  King,  farcaftic  account  of  the 
prophet  Samuel’s  hewing  him  in 
pieces,  511.  An  human  facrifice,  ib. 
Am,  fixed,  experimental  obf.  on,  120. 
Mr.  Bewly’s  experiments  on,  121. 

- - nitrous,  &c.  See  Fontana. 

At  cal  1,  fixed  vegetable,  a  prize  queflion 
relative  to,  determined,  gratis,  by  the 
Reviewer,  5  '2, 

Almanac.  See  Kalendar. 
Alphabeticum  Barmanum  feu  Borna - 
num  regni  Avar,  221. 

Amer  ica,  general  description  of,  453. 
Amphitheatre,  of  Vefpafian,  at 
Rome,  deferibed,  54. 

Anecdotes  des  beaux  arts,  217, 
Animalcules  ofi  ivfufion,  what,  222. 
Curious  experiments  and  obfervations 
relative  to,  ib. 

Annuities,  fliameful  trade  in,  expo- 
fed,  1 7 1. 

Anthony,  Father  Lewis,  his  edit,  of 
Politian’s  Orpheus,  a  tragedy,  221. 
Antiche  Can: ere  della  Terme  di  Tito , 

222. 

Antiquities,  fine colledien  of.  See 
Biscar  1. 

Apligny,  M.  le  Pileur  d',  his  treatife 
on  the  art  of  dying  cotton,  218. 
Athens,  fpirit  of,  with  refped  to  her 
population,  colonies,  civil  liberty,  Sec. 

419. 

Auger,  Abb£,  his  tranflation  of  De« 
mofthenes  and  .difehines,  218, 

Azyr,  M.  Vicq  d\  his  treatife  on  the 
cure  of  contagious  difeafes  among  the 
cattle,  2 jo. 


B. 

BArman  alphabet,  221. 

Barley,  Siberian,  great  advantages 
of  cultivating  that  kind,  561. 

Bath,  Earl  of.  See  Pulteney. 
Battles,  eBay  on,  388. 

Beattie,  Dr,  his  controverfy  with 
David  Hume,  410. 

Bemetzrikder,  M.  his  treatife  on 
muGc,  386. 

Bernouilli,  M.  his  analytical  re- 
fearches  concerning  continued  frac¬ 
tions,  525. 

Bethlehem  (as  mentioned  Matth.  it. 

6.)  critically  explained,  193. 

Bexon,  Abbe,  his  hiftory  of  Lorrain, 
387. 

Biscar  r,  Prince  of,  his  admirable  col¬ 
led  on  of  natural  hiftory,  &c.  383. 
Bramins,  their  knowledge  of  ailrono- 
547- 

Buffon,  Mr.  his  experiments  and  con- 
clufions  on  the  weight  of  heated  me¬ 
tals  contravened,  3 78.  His  dodrine 
of  the  organical  molecules  refuted, 
382. 

Buonanni,  the  concologift,  account  of 
his  work,  -  qj 


C. 

C'IAmpi  Phlegr  jsu  See  Hamil- 

J  TON. 

Cancer,  difiertation  academiqut  fir  le, 
386. 

Capitol,  at  Rome,  deferibed,  57. 
Carletti,  Abbot,  his  description  of 
the  ancient  chambers  which  contained 
the  baths  of  Titus,  222. 

Carpani,  Father,  his  Barman,  or  Bo- 
man  alphabet,  221, 

Cattle, 
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Cattle,  treatifc  on  the  methods  of 
curing  contagious  diforders  among  them, 
2,18. 

Cavallo,  Mr.  his  obf.  of  extraordinary 
electricity  in  the  atmofohere,  375. 

Cerboni,  Father,  his  treatile  on  jurif- 
prudence,  &c.  384. 

Chatterton,  the  difcoverer  of  Row- 
ley’s  poems,  account  of  him,  257. 
Farther  account,  321. 

Chesterfield,  Earl,  his  character  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  293. 

. . of  other  great  perfons, 

295* 

■ - his  own  character, 433. 

Chilt,  kingdom  of,  its  hiftory,  geogra¬ 
phical,  natural,  &c.  224- 

Chimneys,  a  treatife  on  the  means  to 
prevent  their  fracking  recommended, 
42-7. 

Christ,  h  is  humanity  afferted,  16. 
Divine  worfhip  not  to  be  paid  to,  41. 
See  alfo  Jesus. 

Cicero,  his  account  of  the  accompliih- 
ments  of  an  orator,  89. 

Clairbois,  M.  Vial  de,  his  naval  ar¬ 
chitecture,  217. 

Clemence,  M.  his  characters  of  the 
Me/hah  verified,  217. 

Colonies.  See  Athens. 

Compasses,  magnetic.  Sec  Du  Ha¬ 
mel. 

Compendio  della  fioria  geografea ,  Sec. 
224. 

Conchology,  difficulties  attending  the 
ftudy  of,  92.  Account  of  the  moft 
celebrated  authors  on  this  fubjeCt,  ib. 

Coojc,  Capt.  receives  the  honorary  me¬ 
dal  of  the  Royal  Society,  396,  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  feccnd  voyage  round  the 
world,  267.  457.  His  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Magellan’s  new  conflruc- 
tion  of  Hadley’s  quadrant,  549, 

Copenhagen,  Society  of  Sciences  there, 
prize  queftiens  propofed  by,  for  the 
year  1777. 

Copley,  Sir  George,  his  honorary  me¬ 
dal,  awarded  to  Capt.  Cook,  for  his 
account  of  improvements  in  the  me¬ 
thods  of  preferving  the  health  of  Tea¬ 
men,  396. 

Co  t  t  o  n,  art  of  dying,  both  in  the  thread 
and  in  the  piece,  218. 

Councils,  general,  held  by  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  Sec.  curious  account  of,  300. 
Ill  effects  of  depending  on  their  autho¬ 
rity,  301. 

Cours  de  phyjique  experimental  £?  tbet' 

ripue,  220. 


D. 

DEmosthenes  and  ygfehines,  a 
French  translation  of  their  whole 
works,  218. 

Descrizzione  del Mufeo,  Sec.  383. 
Devotion,  excellent  account  of,  284. 
Diamonds,  experiments  concerning  tne 
deftrudtion  of,  by  fire,  543. 

Du  Ha  mel,  his  deferipuon  of  feveral 
magnetic  compares,  Sec.  545. 

E. 

EAst-India  Company,  their  Direc¬ 
tors  charged  with  grofs  partiality  to 
particular  commanders  and  officers  in 
th  eir  fervice,  398. 

Electricity.  See  Henley. 

- - ~ — - ,  See  Cavallo.  1 

*  - -  See Le yden-phial, 

Enleitung  zur  Allegemeintn ,  Sec.  zzo. 
Erzoei. hlungen  Merkwurdigcr  Kran- 
ken  Gejcbichte ,  £2$. 

Eulers,  MefT.  Jeveral  mathematical 
papers  by,  in  the  Memoirs  of  trie  Im¬ 
perial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  525,  Aflrunomical  papers,  by 
the  fame,  530. 

F. 

FAlconer,  Mr.  his  MarineDi&io- 
nary  improved  in  France,  557. 
Ferber,  Mr.  account  of  him,  and  of 
his  travels,  29. 

Flagellations,  voluntary,  curious 
account  of,  360. 

Fontana,  Abbe,  his  philofophical  re- 
fearches  concerning  the  nature  of  ni¬ 
trous  air,  and  air  deprived  of  its  phlo- 
gifton,  220. 

Fordyce,  Dr,  G.  his  account  of  the 
light  produced  by  Inflammation,  376. 
Forster,  Mr.  his  motives  for  pubhfh- 
ing  an  account  ot  Capt.  Cook’s  fecond 
voyage  round  the  world,  267 - 
Fougeroux,  M.  his  defeription  of  a 
fea  infedt,  545,  His  experiments  on 
the  confolulaiion  of  certain  bones  in 
the  feet  cf  feme  quadrupeds,  546. 
Franklin,  Dr.  Benjamin,  vindicated, 
agsinft  the  Dean  of  Gloucefler,  145. 


G. 


INDEX. 


c. 

GAming,  warm  and  juft  inve£tive 
againft,  169.  Propofal  for  better 
laws  againft,  171. 

Gebelin,  M.  his  Monde  Primitif  con¬ 
tinuation  of,  384. 

Gent xl,  M.  Le>  his  account  of  the 
aftronoiny  of  the  Indians,  546, 
Gentleness,  account  of  that  amiable 
quality,  283. 

Gentoos,  code  of  their  laws,  368. 
Gerdil,  F.  his  eflay  on  theological  in- 
ltrudtion,  225.  N 

Gironcovrt,  M.  de,  his  treatife  on 
theTreafurers  of  France,  andDiredto/s- 
general  of  the  Finances,  385. 

Giscke,  Dr.  his  publication  of  medical 
diftertations,  See.  by  a  fociety  at  Ham¬ 
burgh,  226. 

Greeks,  remarks  on  their  fpirit  and 
genius,  during  Alexander’s  conqucfts, 

414- 

Griffith,  Dr.  his  remedy  in  he<3ic 
and  (low  fevers.  See.  228. 

Gr  j  moas  d,  Chev.  de,  his  eflay  on  bat¬ 
tles,  3  38. 

Guasco,  Marquis,  his  e  Avtient  In¬ 
scriptions  of  tbe  Celleftidn  kept  in  the 
capitol,  225. 

H. 

"I"  7  A dle r.  See  Quadrant. 

Jk"!  Hamilton,  Sir  William,  his 
curious  remarks  and  delineations  of 
Vtfuvius,  &c.  380. 

H  arrison,  John,  account  of  his  life, 
381.  His  feveral  machines  for  mea- 
furing  time,  182. 

Hartley,  Dr.  his  theory  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  its  dangerous  tendency,  82. 
Hash  ngs.  Governor,  his  laudable  en¬ 
deavours  to  obtain  a  competent  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Gentoo  laws,  369. 
Henley,  Mr.  his  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  on  a  new  apparatus  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  perpetual  eleftricity,  373. 

Hr  rod,  the  l'everal  perfons  of  that  name 
in  the  New  Teftament  identified,  193. 
Histoir  e  du  Bas  empire,  tom.  XIX,  and 
XX.  387. 

- - - - De  la  Lorraiv ,  ib. 

- - - - -  Generale  de  Provence,  ib. 

Holdefreund,  M.  his  remarkable 
cafes  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  225. 

H  omer,  Cunick's  tranflation  of  Into  La¬ 
tin  verfe,  384. 


Homoousian  doflrine,  inconfiftent  with 
primitive  Chiiftianity,  298.  Styled  an 
heap  of  inconfiftency,  30 1. 

Houbigant,  F.  ufeful  abridgment  of 
his  edition  of  the  Bible,  560. 

Hume,  David,  his  own  account  of  his 
life  and  writings,  207.  Dr.  Smith’s 
account  of  his  death,  210.  His  cha- 
radter,  213. 

- - .  See  Beattie. 

Hyb rides,  or  mule  plants,  fome  ac*- 
count  of,  529. 

I. 

JEsus,  not  to  be  ftyled  Chrift,  but  tbe 
Chrift,  195.  Various  celebrated 
Texts  relating  to  him  critically  ex¬ 
plained,  199 — 203.  See  ajfo  Mes¬ 
siah. 

Jew's,  faid  to  have  offered  human  facri- 
fices,  5 ix. 

Incas,  or  deftruflion  of  Peru,  216. 
Inquisition,  origin,  and  horrid  ef¬ 
fects  of,  in  Spain,  242. 
Introduction  to  the  general  harmony 
relative  to  the  gods,  226 
John,  the  Baptift,  critical  remarjts  on 
Ills  baptifm,  J96. 


K. 

KAlendar,  the  civil,  religious,  and 
allegorical  hift.  of,  337 — 340. 
KoelRuter,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  new 
plant,  of  the  mule  kind'  529. 
Koleen,  his  charadter,  as  a  faithful  re¬ 
lator  of  his  trayels,  againft  Abbe  de  la 
Caiile,  458. 

Kraft,  Mr.  his  memoir  on  the  force 
of  oars,  526. 


L. 

LAbour,  the  proportional  value  of, 
to  the  price  of  commodities  can- 

vaffed,  1 18. 

Lavoisier,  M.  his  experiments  on  the 
deftrudlion  of  diamonds  by  fire,  ,542. 

on  the  ufe  of  fpirit  of  wine 
in  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters,  547. 
Law,  & c.  treatifeon  by  F.  Cerboni,  384. 
Le  Beau,  M.  his  Hiiiory  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  Vols.  XIX.  and  XX.  387. 
Le  Roi,  M.  his  treatife  concerning 
prognoses  in  acute  difeafes,  387 


Letters 
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L* ttei s  of  the  foreign  miffionaries, 
33d  collection,  385, 

Leyden*  interefting  narrative  of  its  me¬ 
morable  fiege,  345.  Extreme  miiery  of 
the  inhabitants,  348.  Providential  in- 
terpofition  in  their  favour,  350. 

- - pbiaf,  new  refults  of  eleCtri- 

cal  experiments  with,  491, 

Light  produced  by  inflammation,  cbf, 
on,  376. 

Lister,  Dr.  account  of  his  conchology, 
91.  Huddesford’s  edition  of,  93. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  remarkable  ac¬ 
count  of  his  death,  114* 

Lu thee,  Martin,  his  life,  183* 

Ly  can  i-cucubalusf  account  of,  530. 

M. 

MA,  ci,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens, 

Marmontel,  M.  his  Incas j  or  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Peru,  a  16. 

Matt  hew,  St.  various  celebrated  paf- 
iages  in  his  gofpel,  critically  explained, 
195,  &  fey. 

Maupertuis,  M.  his  quarrel  with 
Voltaire,  107. 

Medical  diflertations,  Sec.  by  a  fociety 
at  Hamburgh,  226. 

M  ercadier,  M.  his  new  fyflem  of 
mufic,  386. 

Messiah,  chara&ers  of,  verified  in  Je- 
fus,  217. 

Mild  ew,  curious  German  treatife  on, 
explaining  its  mifehievous  effects,  with 
the  remedies  for  them,  2 19. 

M  ontague,  Mr.  Edward  Worthy)  cu¬ 
rious  account  of,  534. 

Morale  du  Citoycn  du  Monde,  219. 

Mount  St,  Michael,  in  France,  deferip- 
tion  of,  1 15.  Knights  of,  n6.  Re¬ 
markable  prifon  of,  ib. 

Mu  sj ei  Capitolini,  &c.  See  Guasco. 

Music,  new  fyftem  of,  by  M.  Merca- 
dier  de  Belefta,  386. 

— — - treatife  on,  by  M.  Bemetzrieder, 

ib. 

—  ■  .....  that  of  New  Zealand,  &c.  fpeci- 
inens  of,  463—466. 

N. 

NAtural  hiftory,  an  acquaintance 
with,  neceflary  to  excellence  in 
poetry,  343. 

'  ■  ■  ■■■■ - -  See  B 1  scar  1, 


Na  turalist,  his  purfu'its  ftrongly 
tend  to  religion,  91. 

Needham,  Mr,  his  hyoothefis  con¬ 
cerning  the  generation  of  organised 
bodies,  combated,  222.  Vindicated 
againft  the  charge  of  favouring  mate- 
rialifm,  512. 

New  Zealand,  mufic  of,  463— 466. 
O. 

Ars,  of  a  new  kind,  526. 

Oaths,  impofed  by  authority  not 
forbidden  in  lcripture,  197. 

Observing,  the  art  of,  493. 

O-mai  ( Omiab )  the  Otaheitean,  fome 
account  of,  269.  Manner  of  his  equip¬ 
ment  for  his  return  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  270. 

Op u sc u li  dt  fifica  animate,  Sec.  222. 

- 

Orange,  William  I.  Prince  of,  his 
chara&er,  245. 

Orator,  Cicero’s  idea  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of,  S9. 

Orthodoxy,  difficulties  in  which  the 
prefent  fyftem  of,  has  involved  Chrif- 
tianity,  297. 

Otaheite,  pleafing  defeription  of, 
459.  Inhabitants  of,  a  friendly  and 
amiable  people,  461,  fey. 

Oval  Orifice,  or  Foramen  Ovale,  me¬ 
moirs  concering  its  ufe  in  dire&ing  the 

motion  of  the  heart,  527. 

\  ’ 

P. 

PApon,  M.  his  hift.of  Provence,  387. 
Passions,  excellent  fermon  on  the 
diforders  of,  270. 

Patonillet,  F.  his  continuation  of 
the  Lett  res  edijiantes  et  curieufes  ecritei 
des  Mijfiones  etrangers,  &c.  385. 
Pearce,  Dr.  Zachary,  Bp.  of  Rochef- 
ter,  account  of  his  Life,  J23.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Evangelifts,  &c. 
194,  His  controverfial  writings,  206. 
Peyrilke,  Dr.  his  prize  difleitation  on 
the  cancer,  386. 

Pitt,  Mr.  his  great  charafler,  293. 
Poetry,  great  advantages  derived  to  the 
profefiors  of,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  natural  hiftory,  340,  et  fey, 
Polignac,  Cardinal  de,  encomium  on, 
556- 

Politian,  dingelo,  his  Orfeo  published 
.entire,  221, 

P*. 


INDEX. 


Prognostics.  See  Le  Roi. 

Prussia,  King  of,  his  letter  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  inviting  him  to  live  with  him 
at  Berlin,  105.  His  poetic  epiftle  to 
the  fame  bard,  176, 

Psalms,  comment  on  various  parts  of, 

4 — 11. 

Pultenf.y,  Mr.  his  friendship  for  Dr. 
Pearce,  126.  Praifed  by  the  Do£tor 
for  his  Great  Charities,  and 
ether  Virtues,  ib. 


OUadr  ant,  Hadley’s  new  conftruc. 
lion  and  improvements  of,  548. 

R. 

REcherches  Phllcfopbiqucst  See 
Fontana. 

Roebuck,  Dr.  his  experiments  on  ig¬ 
nited  bodies,  378. 

Rome,  monuments  of  antiquity  in,  de¬ 
scribed,  54 — 65. 

Rona,  ide  of,  poetically  deferibed,  loo. 
Rossignol,  Abbe,  his  rectilineal  tri¬ 
gonometry,  217. 

Rousseau,  John  James,  erroneoufly 
fubftituted  for  Baptift  Roufleau,  50. 
The  miftake  rectified,  103. 
Rowley,  the  Monk,  his  poems  where 
faid  to  have  been  discovered,  257.  The 
queftion  concerning  their  authenticity 
agitated,  258.  Specimens  of,  260. 
Arguments  and  teftimonies  in  favour 
of  their  genuinenefs,  321.  Exterior 
evidence,  445,  Farther  fpecimens  of, 

446. 

S. 

S Ac  CIO  d'lntrux:one>  &c.  225.  . 

Sant  a  Croce,  palace  of,  at  Rome, 
deferibed,  61. 

SALLUST’sHift,  of  the  Roman  Republic 
during  the  17th  Century,  554. 
Saunders,  Sir  Charles,  poetical  eulogy 
on,  478. 

Sauri,  Abbe,  his  moral  fyftem  of  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  219. 

—  . .  his  courfe  of  natural  philofophy, 

220. 

Schroeter,  M.  his  treatife  on  various 
objects  in  natural  hiltory,  227. 
Sciences,  origin  of  in  Afia,  inquiry 
into,  503,  &  fej. 


Segkr,  J.  S.  Michael,  his  treatife  oa 
mildew,  218. 

Sestini,  Abbot,  his  defeription  of  the 
coll,  of  antiquities  and  natural  hif- 
tory,  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Prince  of 
Bifcari,  383. 

Slaves,  numbers  of,  in  the  French 
American  colonies,  553.  Propofal  for 
an  improvement  in  the  laws  relative  to 
them,  ib. 

Smith,  Adam,  his  doflrlne  with  refpeft 
to  the  value  of  labour  compared  with 
the  prices  of  commodities,  contravert- 
ed,  n8. 

Spada  palace,  at  Rome,  deferibed,  62. 

Spal  a  nzani.  Abbot,  his  philosophical 
treatifes  relative  to  the  animal  and  ve* 
getable  worlds,  222. 

- --■■■  -  vol.  II.  382. 

Steam-Engine,  account  of  improve¬ 
ments  in,  38. 

Sternheim,  Sophia,  the  memoirs  of, 
aferibed  to  their  true  author,  487, 


T. 

•  X 

TOledo,  Arch  bi/hop  of,  his  cruel 
treatment  by  the  Inquifition,  243* 
Translators,  Englifh,  critical  ftric- 
ture  on,  88. 

Trig  onometrie  refliligne,  &c,  217. 
Tucker,  Dean,  his  charge  againft  Dr*. 

Franklin  refuted,  145. 

Tythe,  agiltment,  what,  i8£« 


VIlla  Albani,  in  Italy,  deferibed* 
63. 

Volcanos,  various  opinions  relative  to* 
33 — 36.  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  curiou* 
account  and  drawings  of,  380, 
Voltaire,  M.  his  education,  47,  His 
earlieft  writings,  ib.  Acquires  riches, 
48.  And  enemies,  49.  And  th« 
friendfliip  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  50. 
HisMerope,  53.  His  refidence  at  the. 
court  of  King  Staniflaus,  104.  Is  in¬ 
vited  to  live  at  Berlin,  105.  His  happy 
manner  of  pafling  his  time  there,  106. 
His  Oreftes,  ib.  His  quarrel  with 
Maupertuis,  J07.  Quits  Berlin  in  dis¬ 
grace,  108.  Purchales  eftates  in  Swif- 
ferland,  109.  His  benevolence  to  the 
country  people,  no.  His  hatred  of 
perfecution,  ib*  Various  inftances  of 
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Jiis  philanthropy,  173.  His  temple 
Deo  Erexit,  174.  His  correfpondence 
with  the  Princefs  of  Bareith,  ib.  His 
account  of  his  fending  for  a  priefl,  in 
his  ficknefs,  178.  His  anfwer  to  the 
Six  Jews,  510. 


Wolfe,  Mr.  his  memoir  on  the  Fora¬ 
men  Ovale,  527. 

Woi'lfe,  M.  his  experiments  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  nature  of  fome  mineral 
fubflances,  379. 


W. 


Y. 


w 


Hitehvrst,  Mr.  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  ignited  fubflances,  378. 


Y 


’Qrjc- buildikgs  Company,  them 
fleam-engine  described,  39. 


Y  -nrwjif.ironri4«E;; 


ERRATA  in  this  Volume. 


P. 


21,  1.  8,  for  infracted,  read  enirufed . 
ib.  1.  26,  for  world,  r.  word. 

23,  1.  12,  dele  nor. 

24,  1.  penult,  for  1776,  r.  1766. 

48.  par.  3,  1.  2 — 3,  r.  tragedy  of  Mariamne.  <  - 

50,  for  Roujfe'au  of  Geneva,  r.  Baptift  Roujfeau. 

80,  in  the  Errata,  for  Galinia ,  r.  Gahnia. 

133,  for  proper  currency,  r.  paper  currency, 

144,  par.  2,  1.2i,  r.  re&e  &  retro,  and  per  Arfen  &  Tbefin.  ,  - 
174,  1  3,  tor  Genoa,  r.  Geneva, 

177.  1.  32,  for  s-jib/r.  18 tb. 

185,  in  the  reference  to  the  Review,  for  vol.  xxxviiu  x.xxziii. 
ib.  1.  ult  for  brought ,  r.  bought. 

186,  title  of  Art.  VI.  for  Gallic,  r.  Gaelic. 

203,  I-  19,  for' it  is,  t.  is  it. 

224,  Art  17,  dele  in  the  torrid  zone. 

236,  Art.  33,  1.  5,  for  on,  t.  or. 

270,  in  the  note,  for  numerous,  r.  his  numerous. 

273,  par.  2,  1.2,  for  in  his,  r.  into.  •  -  * 

ib.  1  6,  after  produced,  add,  it  Jeetns .  .  ,  ^ 

ib.  1  14,  for  or  fatly  forth,  r.  and  /ally,  Sec.  And  in  the  fame  line,  after 
land,  add,  merely. 

274,  par.  2,  1.  2,  for  Settee,  r.  Sette. 

275,  par.  2,  1.  2,  dele  the  before  concords. 
ib.  par.  4,  1.  1,  for  'ted,  r.  again  led  aftray. 

276,  I.12,  for  Celle&ii,  r.Ctllarius.  »'  , 

277,  par.  2,  1.  2.,  tor  and,  r.  or. 

ib  par.  4,  1.  6,  for  feafis,  r.  feats.  ^ 

par.  2,  dele 

297,  1.  2,  r.  Cerinthians . 

348,  1*  J2  from  bottom,  for  SeEiants,  r.  Sextants, 
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